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THE CENTURY AFTER COLUMBUS 


AN AGE OF EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


’^HE North American continent during 
the sixteenth century, especially in 
those districts situated on the eastern sea- 
board, was a free field for discoverers of all 
nations ; but during several generations 
no one of the rival Powers succeeded in 
ren lering its possession effective by a per- 
manent settlement. The reason for this 
was the un])romising appearance of the 
coasts, on which were to be found a 
pleasant climate, green meadows, and vast 
forests, but, in addition, powerful and 
warlike natives, who vigorously opposed 
the landing of strangers, and who, by 
their poverty and the simplicity of their 
customs, showed clearly the absence of 
treasure to be won without exertion. 

The first Europeans to set foot on North 
American soil had been the Vikings under 
Leif Erikson aiul Thorfinn Karlsefne, who 
wtTC driven thitlier while on a voyage 
from Iceland to Greenland about the 
year iioo. But their tenp^orary settle- 
ments in Vinland, Markland and Huitra- 
mannaland had been long forgotten when 
the discovery of Columbus unveiled a 
new world. It was the efforts to raise 
interest in his project, made by the dis- 
coverer at the various courts 
of Western Europe years 

_. befi)re the realisation of his 

Discovery attontiim 

to his discovery and led to the o})ennig 
up of the N<'w World some years laUr. 
The honour of having been the first 
among the discovc'rers of that day to 
reach the mainland of North America 
belongs to Giovanifi Gabotto, or, as he 
was called in Eiij^land, John (abot. 
He was S]M'cially sent out in 1407 on a 

Ya 


John Cabot's 
Great 


voyage to the West, to seek, after the 
manner of Columbus, the treasures ol the 
Indies and to take possession, for England, 
of any unknown lands he might come 
across. It was in fulfilment of this com- 
mission thai John Cabot in the years 
1497-1498 made two voyages between 
England and America. The first time he 
landed in Labrador and fo]low('d 
the coast northward. Oif his 
,, second journey he reached the 

American coast at a ])oint 
somewhat farther south, and, sailing 
southward, made a rough exploration bf the 
Atlantic seaboard till he reached the lati- 
tude of Florida. Then, for nearly a century, 
the English paid no further attention to this 
land, in which their race was to have so great 
a future, except by sending occasional sliips 
to the inexhaustible fishing-grounds ol the 
Newfoundland Banks ; but even there 
they did less than most other nations. 

The news of Cabot’s landing showed the 
Portuguese that there were undiscovered 
lands in the north, similar to Brazil in the 
south, which, according to the delimitation 
of the s})heres of discovery, belonged to 
them. This was, at any rate, the incentive 
for the voyages of (he brothers Gasjiar and 
Miguel Cortereal. To them King Manuel 
granted a charter giving them exclusiv^e 
]K)ssession and trading rights in whatever 
lands they might find to the north of the 
Spanish colonial sphere and beyond the 
line of demarcation agrecal uj)on. These 
claims were recognised and remained in 
their possession, or in that of their heirs, 
till I57(), though no effective S(‘tt1ement 
of tlu' newly disco\ ered region was made 
by the Portuguese. On his first \()\age, 
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NORTH AMERICA t THE CENTURY AFTER COLUMBUS 


in 1500, Gas par Cortereal discovered the 
island of Newfoundland, with its imposing 
forests and its bays teeming with fish. In 
his second journey, in the following year, 
he was led away by the phantom of a north- 
west passage to the treasures of India, and 
following the coast of Labrador north- 
ward, he and his companions became the 
r 1 tr- first victims of the Arctic ice. 

. ' 1 hey perished, m all proba- 

^ , bilitv, in Hudson Strait. 

Arctic ice During a long period the 

Portuguese made expeditions to tlie N(‘w- 
foundland Banks. The first of these, under- 
taken by Miguel Cortereal to ascertain the 
fate of his brother, supplied a second party 
of victims for the ice-deserts of the north. 
Then these voyages were restricted more and 
more to the exploitation of the fisheries ; 
and it was only occasionally that Portuguese 
sailors assisted the progress of discovery in 
North America. Among those wlio did 
so was Joao Alvarez Faguendez, who in 
1521 sailed round the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia and into the Gulf of St. Lawrence. 

The French lollovved the exam])le of the 
Portuguese with especial zeal. From the 
year 1508. at least, the shipowners of 
Dieppe and Honfleur took a prominent part 
in the fishing on the Newfoundland Banks. 
These fishing expeditions led to occasional 
visits to the neighbouring coasts, where 
supplies were taken in, repairs made, and 
the spoil of the sea dried and smoked for 
transport. From such settlements Cape 
Breton received the name it bears to-day, 
and “ Tierra,” “ Bahia,” and ” Rio de 
Bretones ” are names that frequently occur 
in old maps of Canada. Early in the third 
decade of the sixteenth century these 
trans-Atlantic lands attracted the attention 
of the French Government. 

Commissioned by it, Giovanni de Veraz- 
zano, in 1524, made an extended voyage 
of discovery, following the east coast 
from Florida nearly up to what is now the 
northern boundary of the United States. 
- . Perhaps this undertaking would 

**®“‘“* . not have been the only one 
vp o or Portuguese made 

America diplomatic protest. But the 
Spaniards did incomparably more for the 
opening up of North America, though 
their activity was confined principally 
to the southern part of it. Through slave- 
hunts among the Bahama Islands the 
Spaniards made acquaintance with the 
southern extremity of Florida ; but so 
uninviting did it seem that for years no one 


took the trouble to investigate whether 
this cape belonged to an island or to the 
mainland. It was not till 1512 that Juan 
Ponce de Leon, governor of Porto Rico, 
set out with three ships to investigate 
what truth there was in the fabulous 
reports that were current about the land 
in the north. On Whitsunday, ” Pascua 
Florida,” he reached an unknown coast 
and named it Florida. From there Ponce 
sailed along the east coast as far as what 
was later the site of St. Augustine. But, 
as the flat shore stretched ever before him 
in unending monotony, he turned, sailed 
round the southern extremity of the sup- 
posed island, and followed the west coast 
for a considerable distance ; but at last, 
finding neither a strait nor fertile land, 
but everywhere hostile Indians, he re- 
turned to Porto Rico, and let years pass 
before renewing the attempt to open up 
the lands he had discovered. 

That he did so at all was due to the fact 
that districts which he included among 
those discovered by himself were touched at 
by other sailors wliose com] )etition he wished 
to exclude. In jiarticular, Francisco Fer- 
, , nandez de Cordova, after com- 

^ , jdeting his voyage of discovery 

oyagcs o Die coasts of Yucatan 

iscovery Mexico as far north as 

Panuco, took, on his return journey, a 
course too nearly due east, and reached a 
point that we cannot fix, on the west coast 
of Florida. This discovery seemed so 
interesting that Francisco de Garay ordered 
his pilot, Pineda, who was then about to 
convey a number of colonists into the 
district of Panuco, newly claimed by him, 
to pay more attention to the north coast 
of the Gulf of Mexico. On this occasion 
Pineda not only came to the firm conclusion 
that the coast from Panuco to the peninsula 
of Florida was continuous, but he also 
discovered the mouth of the Mississippi, 
without inferring, however, the extra- 
ordinary extent of the ” hinterland ” from 
the volume of the stream, as Columbus 
had done in the case of the Orinoco. 

Ponce de Leon considered his own 
claims as a discoverer endangered by these 
enterprises. He accordingly made applica- 
tion to the Spanish Government, and was 
granted, in the usual manner, rights over 
the territory he had discovered, conditional 
upon his rendering his possession effective 
and actually colonising the land. In the 
year 1521 he made fresh preparations, and 
shipped 600 persons, besides cattle and 
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supplies, to start a colony ; but his 
attempts to effect a landing on the west 
coast of Florida were all failures ; and at 
last, mortally wounded by the arrows of 
the enemy, he decided to return. The 
greater part of his company perished 
on the return journey, and he himself 
reached Cuba only to die. The hostility 
, of the Indians was just what kept 

Warlike* from being forgotten. Of 

Indians^ the Indians of the islands, some 
had been pacified, and others had 
fled before the Spaniards, who had continu- 
ally to go farther afield to obtain slaves. 
Two slaveships belonging to the licenti- 
ates Matienzo and Ayllon met accidentally 
off one of the Northern Bahamas, and 
made an agreement to venture on an 
expedition against the warlike Indians 
of Florida. They did, in fact, bring some 
booty back to San Domingo, and at the 
same time gave such favourable reports 
of the land that the licentiate Lucas 
Vasquez de Ayllon resolved to continue 
the exploration and eventually to 
proceed to colonisation. 

From the court he obtained without 
trouble exclusive rights over the territory 
left without a master by Ponce’s death. 
After preparations lasting several years, 
during which his pilots explored the 
Atlantic coast as far as the Santee River, 
he set out from Hispaniola (San Domingo) 
in 1526 for his new province, with three 
ships and 600 men. But he was not 
favoured by fortune. Sea and shore were 
hostile to him : the largest of his ships was 
wrecked, and the Indians opposed his at- 
tempts at landing at Rio Jordan or San 
Mateo so vigorously that he was master 
only within the range of his muskets. 

The colonists, furthermore, had much 
to suffer in the swampy coast districts, 
and when Ayllon himself succumbed to 
fever the rest of his crew betook themselves 
to their ships and returned to Hispaniola. 
After this the colonisation of the Atlantic 
_ coast was given up for years ; 

f°“ but, on the othe? hand, the 
^ Gulf Coast of Florida, a name 

merica then applied to the whole 

of the North American continent so far 
as it was known to the Spaniards, was 
the scene of further expeditions which 
were of great importance in opening up 
North America. As early as 1528 Panfilo 
de Narvaez, governor of the Gulf Coast 
of Florida, the well-known rival of Cortes, 
cruised from Cuba to Appalachee Bay, to 
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explore, by land and water simultaneously, 
the territory promised to him in the west. 
But the land force and the fleet soon got 
out of touch. The latter returned to 
Cuba after waiting for months in the 
iKMghbourhood of the Mississippi for 
Narvaez and his company. 

Wlien the expedition returned to the coast 
completely exhausted, nothing remained 
for them but to build the best vessels they 
could, and by means of these to make 
their way out of this inhospitable wilder- 
ness to more civilised parts. Imagining 
himself nearer to Panuco than to the 
Spanish Islands, Narvaez steered his craft 
westward ; but almost the whole expedi- 
tion perished in the delta of the Mississippi. 
Only a few escaped ; they continued their 
journey by land, and, being favoured by 
fortune, succeeded in reaching the Spanish 
settlements in New Mexico. 

It has been already mentioned how their 
highly exaggerated stories gave quite a 
new impulse to expeditions to the 
fabulous cities of Tusayan and Quivira. 
The adventurous expedition of Fernando 
de Soto took in still more of the interior 
_ e , . of the continent. It is almost 
Aj * • incredible how, despite re- 

..... peated disasters, companies 
of considerable size assembled 
again and again to make the journey into 
the unknown with hearts as light as if 
it were a mere pleasure-trip. So strong 
was the attraction of the personality of 
De Soto, one of the richest conquistadors 
of Peru, that, despite the fact that he took 
only picked men for the expedition, his 
company on leaving Seville numbered a 
thousand men. After completing his pre- 
parations in Cuba, De Soto crossed over 
to Tampa Bay on the west coast of Florida, 
where he had the rare good fortune to 
meet with a friendly reception from the 
natives and was able to prepare in peace 
for his journey into the interior. But 
it was not long that the Spaniards enjoyed 
the friendship of the natives. As soon 
as they began to press forward in a 
northerly direction they met with Indians 
who had sworn hostility to the Europeans 
from the time of Narvaez. 

During the course of their three years’ 
wandering the Spaniards were able to 
gain the friendship of the natives only when 
they allied themselves with a tribe and 
helped it in war against its neighbours. The 
sum total of adventures and privations 
that reduced De Soto’s splendid company 
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to a band of little more than three hun- 
dred half-naked and wholly exhausted 
adventurers was indeed extraordinary. 

But incidents of this kind are not what 
give the exi)edition its historic importance. 
What is most interesting for posterity 
about De Soto’s expedition is the geo- 
graphical and ethnograj)hical aspect of 
the country traversed, which can be 
fixed, at least apjnoximately, by the 
accounts that have come down to us. The 
Spaniards first made their way northward, 
at a fixed distance from the marshy 
coast, till they reached the head of 
Appalachee Bay. Tlien they turned their 
backs to the sea and pressed on towards 
the north and north-east, through Georgia 
and South Carolina, till they reached the 
country where the rivers Altamaha and 
Savannah rise. Neither here nor farther 
south did they dare to cross the thickly 
wooded range of the Alleghanies, so terrible 
did its forest solitudes seem to them. 


Nor did the north attract them ; they 
turned towards the west and south-west. 
Making their way through the }:)resent 
state of Alabama, they reached the river 
. . of that name, and, striking 

„ tlie sea at Pensacola, estab- 

s lished temporary communica- 
° tion with the fleet that brought 

them supplies. In spite of the long, 
fruitless wandering De Soto could not be 
persuaded to give up the expedition. 
After a protracted rest at Mobile, then 
situated considerably more north than 
the modern town of the same name, he 
struck out again into the wilderness and 
reached the Mississippi not far from where 
Memphis stands to-day. The passage 
across the “ Father of Waters ” occasioned 
a long delay, but with the help) of the 
Indians and by means of some improvised 
boats it was finally accomplished. Then 
the expedition continued its wearisome 
journey through the present Arkansas and 
southern Missouri as far as the upper 
reaches of the White River. 

Finding that as he advanced towards 
the north-west the land was less fertile and 
more sparsely settled, De Soto changed his 
course and continued his journey south- 
ward and westward over the Washita to 
the Red River, only to learn that neither 
treasure nor civilised settlement was to 
be found in the forests. His decision to 


return to the Mississippi was a tacit 
abandonment of all his hopes. He reached 
that mighty watercourse just above its 


junction with the Red River, and here, 
almost exactly three years after his de- 
parture from Cuba, he succumbed to fevet 
and to depression at the failure of his 
p)lans. His companions imagined them- 
selves so near to New Mexico that thev 


at first attempted to make their wav 
thither by land ; but the lack of food 


The Fate of 
De Soto’s 
Companions 


.supplies in the west compelled 
them once more to make for the 
Mississippi. Finalh', they were 
so fortunate as to be carried out 


to sea by the stream in their frail im- 
provised craft before thev^iad become too 
weak to resist the attacks of the ever- 
hostile Indians. The tedious journey 
along the Gulf Coast had still to be accom- 
])lished before they could reach Panuco, 
the nearest Christian settlement, and there 
recup)erate from their fatigue and priva- 
tions. Of De Soto’s 1,000 companions 
only 311 reached the journey’s end. So 
little had been gained bv’ the sacrifice of 
life that the Spanish Government issued 
a decree forbidding further exp)loring ex- 
peditions into this unfriendly land. 

Though Florida had fallen into discredit 
with the Spaniards, it had not the same 
bad name among other nations. Religious 
discord in France had once before driven 
men to seek a land of ])eace and toleration 
beyond the ocean, when Villegaignon 
founded his colony in Brazil. But while the 
object of this first attempt was to establish 
a colony where toleration should be ex- 
tended to men of both creeds, the second, 
undertaken by Ribault and Laudonniere, 
in the years 1562-1565, aimed at establish- 
ing on the coast of Florida a settlement 
which, though not exclusively Protestant, 
was to be a place of refuge for those who 
in their own land were subjected to bitter 
persecution and oppression. 

There was, to begin with, not the 
slightest difficulty in finding a place on the 
then deserted coast of Florida where the 
fleet could land its crews with their stores. 


A French 
Settlement in 
Florida 


For this purpose the leaders 
chose Charleston Bay, called by 
them May River, and by the 
Spaniards Rio de San Mateo, 


and named their settlement, overlooked 


by a fortified hill, “ Arx Carolina” in 
honour of the French sovereign, Charles 
IX. If the settlers had had no other end 


in view than to live in peace and tolerance 
on the distant shore, tilling the land 
and seeking a peaceful livelihood, it is 
probable that they could have established 
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themselves and founded a colony undis- 
turbed, as did the English at this and at 
other points on the coast at a later date. 
But among the colonists workers were in a 
minority, and their favourite mode of 
earning a livelihood was to scour the seas 
around the Antilles in swift and lightly 
built craft, and, like pirates, to attack 
- . , wherever there was a prospect 

Hereditar success. By such })roceed- 

ere i ary they drew upon themselves 

the wrath of the Spaniards. 
Philip of Spain considered it a serious 
matter that a foreign nation, and espe- 
cially Spain’s hereditary enemy, should 
dare to establish itself so near to the 
Spanish colonial possessions and within the 
Spanish colonial sphere. 

More serious in his eyes was the circum- 
stance that they were heretics who thus 
threatened the Christianising work which 
Spain regarded as her historic mission. 
Accordingly, Menendez de Aviles, one of tlie 
best seamen then at Spain’s disposal, 
received a commission to root out at all 
costs this foreign settlement on Spanish soil. 
He was specially instructed, as a matter of 
principle, to show no mercy to heretics. I'he 
accusation of treacherous cruelty raised 
by the French against the Spianish leader 
is scarcely justified. During their own 
religious struggles they showed themselves 
scarcely less fanatical than was Menendez 
towards them. But the latter’s action was 
truly the cause of the transplantation of 
fanaticism in religious strife to the New 
World. Even before Menendez had re- 
assembled his forces, which were scattered 
by a storm in crossing the ocean, he gained 
an important success. He succeeded in 
creejfing in by night between the French 
fleet, anchored at San Mateo, and the land, 
and in driving it from the coast. 

Instead of attacking Fort Carolina from 
the sea, Menendez surp)rised it from the land 
side after a difficult march through t he forest , 
and, meeting with scarcely any resistance, 
_ overmastered the garrison, 

Slain^ suffering very slight loss him- 

„ .. self. Meanwhile the French fleet 

as ere ics been wrecked during the 

storm, and the crews were thrown on the 
coast in so defenceless a condition that they 
had no alternative but to surrender un- 
conditionally. Menendez showed no pity 
to them in their helplessness, and spared 
only those who professed the Catholic 
faith ; the rest he slew, “ not as French- 
men, but as heretics.” This was barbarous 
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severity ; but he was only obeying his 
sovereign’s orders, and he had never 
concealed the fact that every heretic he 
could lay hands on was doomed. 

But Menendez’s work was not one of 
destruction only ; he was commissioned 
to colonise Florida for Spain. Accordingly, 
on the spwt where he first landed, he 
founded the little town of St. Augustine, 
the oldest town in the United States, 
which, though several times shifted, has 
had an uninterrup)ted existence up to the 
p)resent day. A second settlement that he 
founded on the site of Arx Carolina had 
a less hap:)p:)y fate. It was taken by assault 
some years later by French Protestants 
under De Gourgues, who, to avenge his 
fallen countrymen and co-religionists, 
mercilessly p)ut to death all Sp:)aniards who 
fell into his hands, ‘‘ not as Sp^aniards, but as 
murderers” — a grim retort to Menendez. 

But Charles IX. disclaimed this deed 
as an act of unjnstifiable pfiracy, and made 
comp)lete and exp:)ress renunciation of his 
claims to the coast of Florida, where tlie 


Sp:)anish settlement of St. Augustine slowly 
develop)ed and long resisted all foreign en- 


Francc’s Great 
Ambitions in 
North America 


croachments. Here in the 
south, France lightly gave up> 
all her colonial aspirations ; 
but on the other hand she had 


already begun to establish herself, beginning 
in the extreme north-east. These latter 


claims she pxTsisted in much more tenaci- 
ously, and had indeed the idea of using the 
ground gained as a starting-p)oint to bring 
the whole of the North American continent 
under her sway. As early as 1535 Jacques 
Cartier undertook a voyage of discovery 
along the coasts of Newfoundland and 
Labrador, and though those regions showed 
little wealth, he returned the following ^xar 
to continue his exploration. On tliis second 
journey he went farther upD the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence than before, and discovered the 
great river of the same name that flows 
into it. Cartier followed the river up- 
stream and, with his ship:»s, reached the site 
of Quebec ; then he pushed on with smaller 
vessels as far as the Indian capital, 
Hochelaga, the modern Montreal. 

The swiftness of the imj^etuous stream 
prevented him from continuing his ex- 
ploration farther, so he returned to the 
fleet and spent a severe winter at its 
anchorage, suffering heavy losses. Next 
year he returned to France with the first 
cargo of Canadian furs, carrying with him 
some Indian chiefs, who pined under the 
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change of scene and climate and died in 
Europe. In 1541, Cartier returned to the 
St. Lawrence, built a fort at Cape Rouge 
seven miles above Quebec, and thence 
proceeding to Hochelaga, spent in all 
nearly a year in the country. As he sailed 
out of the St. Lawrence Gulf, De Roberval 
sailed in. The latter had been despatched 
by Francis 1 . as governor of the newly 
found territory ; and after building a fort 
at Charlesbourg, close to Quebec, and 
spending an extremely uncomfortable year 
with an unruly company, he evacuated 
the country and returned to France. 
The quest of precious metals would 


carrying their explorations far to the 
north ; and Cartier’s first attempts at 
starting a North- American colony had 
come to an end before the sixteenth cen- 
tury was half over. The English had 
rested content with the expeditions of the 
Cabots. But the spirit was stirring which, 
early in the 'fifties, sent Willoughby and 
Chancellor to search for a north-east, 
instead of a north-west, passage to the 
Indies, and to “ discover” Muscovy. 

Yet for another twenty years the English 
exploits were limited to those expeditions 
to the Spanish Main and the Spanish seas 
for the purpose of compelling the .Spaniards 



ARX CAROLINA: THE HUGUENOT SETTLEMENT AT CHARLESTON, IN SOUTH CAROLINA 
Religfious persecution in France during the latter half of the seventeenth century compelled a company of French 
Huguenots to emigrate to North America, where, in South Carolina, they first settled, choosing as their home the site 
on which Charleston is now situated, and naming their settlement “ Arx Carolina/' Here they lived for a number of 
years in peace, free to worship in their own way, and on a footing of equality with the rest of the population. 


seem to have been the main inspiration of 
these early expeditions, which now ceased 
altogether for the rest of the century, in 
any serious sense, owing to the internal 
distractions which agitated France. 
Fishermen from several European nations, 
however, resorted even thus early to the 
waters about Newfoundland, and many 
from various motives penetrated to the 
shores of the mainland and into the 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence. A number of 
French traders had even settled at 
Tadoussac, at the mouth of the Saguenay. 
The Spaniards had made themselves 
masters of the southern continent without 

Yc 


to trade with them, which reached their 
climax in the affair of John Hawkins — 
with Drake — at San Juan d’Ulloa and 
Drake’s raid on Nombre de Dios. With 
1575 the horizon enlarged ; for in that 
year John Oxenham built ships on the 
Isthmus of Panama, and launched them 
in the Pacific Ocean. In 1578, Drake 
passed the Straits of Magellan, and dis- 
covered tliat Tierra del Fuego was not a 
portion of a fabled continent in southern 
seas ; and after harrying the South- Ameri- 
can ports, he had sailed, in 1579, ^ more- 

northerly point on the Californian coast 
than any Europeans had hitherto reached, 
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where the natives offered him divine 
honours ; after which he completed his 
circumnavigation of the globe. In these 
same years, Martin Frobisher had taken 
up the search for the north-west pas- 
sage, visiting Greenland and discovering 
Frobisher Sound. It is curious to note 
, ... that on the first of his three 

the Oldest voyages, the larger of his two 


English Colony 


ships was of no more than 


twenty-five tons burden. 
And before England and Spain fought out 
the great Armada duel, John Davis had 
matched Frobisher’s exploits in three 
Arctic voyages, and had given his name 
to Davis Strait. But raids in Spanish 
waters, and discoveries in the frozen 
regions, did not by any means conduce to 
the establishment of settlements. The 
Englishman whose imagination first con- 
ceived the idea of real colonial expansion 
was Humphrey Gilbert, the elder half- 
brother of Sir Walter Raleigh. 

• The codbanks of Newfoundland — which, 
together with an indefinitely wide expanse 
of the continent, had received the some- 
what unintelligible name of Norumbega — 
had become a resort for fishing-fleets of 
all nations ; but since Cartier’s day no one 
had tried to effect a permanent settlement. 
The English, however, had a kind of first 
claim, in virtue of Cabot’s discoveries 
made in the English service. Humjihrey 
Gilbert got from Elizabeth a patent for 
the colonisation of Norumbega ; to which 
he attempted to give effect in 1578, and 
again in 1583. To this attempt New- 
foundland owes her claim to be “ the oldest 
English colony.” But the attempt itself 
failed hopelessly ; and Gilbert himself 
perished on the voyage home. 

But Gilbert’s inspiration had possessed 
the soul of his half-brother. Walter 
Raleigh never set foot in North America 
himself, in spite of his two Guiana voyages, 
of which the first was so valuable and the 


second so disastrous. Nevertheless, it was 
on persistent attempts to realise Gilbert’s 
ideal that Raleigh sank most of his fortune. 
Adventurers enough were ready to seek 
for El Dorados, Tom Tiddler’s grounds, 
where gold and silv^er could be picked up — 
with the chance, in default thereof, of 
sacking a Spanish galleon or two. 

The golden city of Manoa had attractions 
for Raleigh himself. But he was emphati- 
cally the prophet — forthteller and fore- 
teller, too — of the only true doctrine of 
expansion ; of settlement on the soil ; of 
conquering Nature in the new land and 
making her yield store of other wealth 
than precious metals ; of finding new 
homes for the English people beyond the 
limits of their little island. In the year 
alter Gilbert’s disaster, Raleigh sent an 
expedition which established a settlement 
at Roanoake, in what is now Carolina, 
giving it the name of Virginia, in honour 
of Elizabeth. A reinforcement was sent 
the next year ; but when a third company 
went out, in I58(), they lound that their 
predecessors had thrown up the cards, and 
liad come away on the ships with which 
Drake had just raided Cartagena. 

A party remained ; but each time that a 
relief was sent it found desolation. Ra- 


leigh’s efforts had failed ; colonisation had 
not proved a short cut to unlimited wealth. 
When the seventeenth century opened, 
neither English nor French, nor Dutch, 
had succeeded in securing a footing on 


The Seed 
of the Coming 
Hnrvest 


American soil. But the seed 
had been sowm in the minds 
of all there, to bear harvest 
in the coming centuries. We 


shall follow^ first the French expan- 


sion, and then the English — the latter 


including the Dutch interlude — until the 


two forces come into direct collision, and 


the tw'o narratives coalesce in the story of 
the struggle a outrance betw^een the rivals. 

Konrad Haebler 




THE FRENCH DOMINION IN AMERICA 

THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA 


A LONG time passed after Cartier’s day 
f)efore attempts at settlement were re- 
newed by the French Government ; but 
there were always French vessels on the 
Newfoundland Banks, that traded also in 
furs on the St. Lawrence, and this trade 
turned out to be so profitable that early in 
the seventeenth century a number of 
Breton traders combined and succeeded 
in obtaining a monopoly for their company 
from the French king, Henry IV. The form 
of this Canadian colony was peculiar from 
the beginning. It was intermediate between 
a trading company and a Crown colony. 

The intention of the founders, Pont- 
grave, Chauvin and De Monts, was only 
to carry on the fur trade more vigorously 
and to organise it on a better footing. 
Their settlement, Tadoussac, at the 
junction of the Saguenay and the St. 
Lawrence, was intended to be nothing 
more than a trading station. But when 
_ . . Samuel de Champlain entered 

eginnmg service of the company in 

of French ^ . . .,.1; • 

^ 1003, not only were the aims 

Colonisation r rV 1 C i • • j 1 

of the undertaking widened, 

but its political status was gradually 
altered, the state gaining more influence, 
and at the same time assuming more re- 
sponsibility. In ibi2 Count de Soissons 
was set at the head of the Canadian 
enterprise as viceroy ; and the fact that a 
second prince of the royal family followed 
him in this position tended in no small 
degree to impress upon the colonial enter- 
prise a more and more official character. 

But, however, the economic conditions 
of the colony stood in strange contra- 
diction to this. Till well into the eigh- 
teenth century the French Canadian 
settlements kept their character as trading 
factories and mission stations. Women, 
with the exception of nuns, were as rare as 
true settlers. The population was prin- 
cipally composed of soldiers, traders and 
priests ; and for many years the colonies 
remained dependent on their imports 
from Europe and on barter with the 


The French 
Colossus with 
Feet of Clay 


natives. The colonies were not in a position 
to feed themselves till they passed into the 
hands of the English, when their constitu- 
tion underwent a radical change. In spite 
of this a thoroughly characteristic feature 
of French colonial administration was the 
need for expansion, and that 
to an almost unlimited ex- 
tent, out of all proportion to 
the strength of the colony. 
This was partly the consequence of the 
economic state of the colony. The receipts 
from the fur-trade had to cover the expendi- 
ture, which, in spite of the moderate number 
of the colonists, continually increased. 

This was possible only so long as a 
trade monopoly in an extensive region 
was assured ; and, to accomplish this, 
effective possession became more and 
more necessary as the advance guard of 
Dutch and English colonies made its way 
over the Alleghanies and entered into 
comp)etition with the French hunters and 
fur-traders. But in considering the dis- 
proportionate need for expansion we must 
not under-estimate the influence of a 
number of individual discoverers, possessed 
of marked characteristics, who acidentally 
came together in this Canadian move- 
ment, and who, in spite of temporary 
failure, were continually giving a new 
impulse for advance. Thus the provinces 
of Canada and Louisiana developed in 
time into the colossus with feet of clay 
that the French colonial empire proved 
to be when put to the actual test. The 
first of the discoverers who played so great 
a part in the expansion of New France, 

. the real founder of Canada, 

Champlain Samuel de Champlain. 

- ^ . From 1003 to 1610 he was 

01 connected with the French 

colonial government, bein^ either in its 
service or at its head. But the interests 
of the government or of the trading 
company never tied his hands, even where 
his own interests were most intimately 
connected with them. The unfailing spell 
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that drew him across the ocean into the 
solitudes of the West was an ardent desire to 


unravel the secrets of those remote tracts, 


and to claim as French all that might 
come to light in their primeval forests. 

Champlain was born at Brouage in 1567, 
and came of a family of fishermen. In the 
year 1603 De Chastes, governor of Dieppe, 


French 
Pioneers in 
Canada 


having persuaded Henry IV. 
to sanction the opening uj) of 
Canada for trade, despatched 
two vessels to the St. Lawrence, 


under the command of a Breton merchant. 


Pontgravc, with whom, as navigator, he 


sent Cham])lain, the latter having already 
had considerable experience of the North 
American coast. On this occasion they only 
visited Hochelaga, and did some surveying 
in the neighbourhood, among other things 


making an unsuccessful attempt to jxass 
the Lachine rapids, which have become 
so familiar to the modern tourist. 


On returning to France they found that 
De Chastes had died in their absence ; 
but a new company was immediately 
formed for trade and colonisation under 
the presidency of the Sieur de Monts, a 
})ersonal friend of the king. 

It was now decided to confine their atten- 
tion to La Cadie (Acadia) and abandon for 
the ])resent the St. Lawrence country, 
which was already known as Canada, its 
Indian name, or sometimes as New France, 
both terms being used irres])ectively till 
it was lost to the French Crown. Asso- 


ciated with De Monts were the Baron de 
Pontrincourt, a nobleman of Picardy, and 
Cham])lain. The venture was sup})orted 
by Protestant merchants of Rochelle. 

The sus])icions of the Catholics were 
allayed by a grant to them of a monoj^oly 
in the matter of Indian conversion, while 


De Monts and his friends were given a 
mono})oly of the fur-trade, a scarcely 
equitable division of interests according to 
modern ideas ; but the ardour among the 
Latin Catholic nations of that period for 


The F rench 
Zeal in Trade 
and Missions 


converting the heathen, if 
only in outward symbolic 
form, was almost as strong as 
the love of gain which among 


the Spaniards disfigured their missionary 


zeal and was disgraced by deeds of 


appalling cruelty. The adventurers made 


their first settlement on the west shore 


of the Bay of Fundy, at the mouth of 
a river which they named St. Croix, and 
which now separates the state of Maine 
from the province of New Brunswick. 
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De Monts, who held the king’s commis- 
sion as lieutenant of Canada, now made a 
grant to his friend Pontrincourt of terri- 
tory on the eastern shore of the liay, 
adjacent to the site of what afterwards 
became Annapolis in Acadia, the modern 
Nova vScotia. He named it Port Royal, 
and sailed to France for the ])urpose of 
collecting settlers. Here he found small 
interest shown in the new colony; but, in 
the meantime, De Monts arrived with 
the news that the St. Croix site had 
])roved unsatisfactory, and that the settlers 
had moved across to the Anna]wlis River. 

The two now set to work to enlist colonists, 
and in May, ibot), Pontrincourt sailed for 
Acadia with a heterogeneous and turbulent 
com])any. Arriving at Port Royal, h(‘ 
found the fort there occupied only by a 
faithful Indian and a couple of Frenchmen, 
and learned that Cham])lain, Pontgravc, 
and the rest had just sailed for France. 


The little company s})ent a jdeasant if 
un])rofitable time fraternising with tlu' 
Indians, imju'oving land, fishing, exploring, 
and kei‘])ing up the social amenities with 
jest and song, and good living. But as 


Struggle for 
Territory in 
North America 


Protestants, and evam more, 
])erhaj)s, as monojiolists, 
home jealousies ])roved too 
strong ; and, to their sorrow. 


they soon learned from disjxatches sent by 


a shi]) that their charter was withdrawn. 


This was in 1607, and there was nothing 


for it now but to abandon the settlement. 


Though De Monts and Pontrincourt suc- 
ceeded after three years in reconciling the 
government to their claims in a more 
restricted form, and renewing the thin 
thread of French occufiation in Acadia, 
little more can be said of it here. The 
English, on the strength of the Cabot 
voyages, never gave up their claims to 
this region. Armed with government 
authority, and sometimes with territorial 
charters of land, they frequently attacked 
the French, and sometimes turned them 
out, to occupy their seats till the wheel of 
fortune or some treaty between the nations 
restored the status quo. The labours of 
devout ladies and Jesuit priests among the 
Micmac Indians give some colour to this 
earlier period, as do the dreams of gentle- 
men adventurers who vainly fancied that 
titles to a vast wilderness were a road to 
territorial importance in the New World. 
The English, too, associated their efforts 
at Acadian settlement with an aristocratic 
flavour, which produced the well-known 
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order of Nova Scotia baronets. But 
Acadia, wrapped as it was in its forest 
mantle, remained profoundly irresponsive 
to the claims of English baronets or 
the dreams of grand seigneurs. 

Its story, till it was handed over defi- 
nitely to Great Britain in 1713 at the 
Treaty of Utrecht, with a thousand or two 
isolated unlettered French settlers on the 
western shore, is largely one of trifling 
events, and lies almost wholly outside 
the course of French Canadian history 
proper, with which its isolated community 
had scarcely any concern whatever. 

New France was in reality founded at 
Quebec by Champlain, after his prospects 
in Acadia had been interfered with 
in the manner just described. While 
De 'Monts was in France endeavouring 
to get a renewal of his mono- 
poly of the fur-trade, Cham- 
plain and Pontgrave went out 
as his representatives in 1608, 
and, making for their old 
haunts up the St. Lawrence, 
fixed their headquarters on 
the site now covered by the 
lower town of Quebec, and 
there erected buildings and 
storehouses. In this year, 

1608, too, it may be of interest 
to note that the only attempts 
at European colonisation 
north of Mexico were repre- 
sented by the struggling hand- 
ful of English at J amestown in 
Virginia, and a small colony of 
Spaniards at St. Augustine, 

Florida. By 1610, De Monts 
had secured his trading 
monopoly, though not till Champlain had 
crossed the ocean to assist him. For most 
of the next twenty-four years Champlain 
remained in Canada, exploring, working up 
the fur-trade, and dealing both in peace 
and war with the Indians, on whose friend- 
ship the trade, not to say the existence of 
the handful of French, depended. At the 
, beginning of his enterprise 
Ckn.npl5in s cp^niplain was convinced 

♦K* ^ that the friendship of the 

the Natives T T 1 1 

Indians was absolutely neces- 
sary to him if he was to carry out his plans. 
The natives who came down the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec and Tadoussac to 
barter furs belonged chiefly to the Huron 
race and to some Algonquin tribes who 
lived near the Hurons, and were allied 
with them against their common enemy, 





SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 
When Quebec was taken by the 
British, in 1629> he was carried to 
England, but on the restoration 
of Canada to the French, in 16B2, 
he was ire-appointed governor. 


the Iroquois, who lived to the east and 
south-east. As the way to the unknown 
west belonged to them, Champlain did 
not hesitate to ally himself with them, and 
he even went so far as to buy their services 
by helping them against the Iroquois, 
a decisive step) which was to influence 
, . Canada for generations. Like 

„ ^ all adventurers oi his day, he 

fK F K lived m hopes ol discovering 
c renc great western sea, which 

was the route to China, and, like the rest, 
believed the continent at this jx)int to be 
comparatively narrow. The first cam- 
paign, undertaken in the region where 
Lake Champlain still keeps alive the 
memory of the discoverer, was so suc- 
cessful that it greatly increased the 
consideration in which the Europeans were 
held by their savage allies. 
In this respect Champlain had 
completely carried out his in- 
tentions. That he had drawn 
upon his fellow countrymen 
the undying hostility of the 
Iroquois did not appear a 
matter worthy of considera- 
tion to him or to anybody 
else ; nor, considering the 
superiority of European 
weapons, would it have 
become so serious a matter 
as it did but for the fact that 
European enemies of France 
now naturally allied them- 
selves with the Iroquois and 
provided them witli weapons 
that placed them on equal 
terms with the whites in 
battle, and rendered them very 
dangerous opponents to the scattered and 
sparsely populated French settlements. 
Champlain could now, under the protection 
of the Hurons and their allies, explore the 
country about the St. Lawrence in all 
directions. The limits to which he ex- 
tended French influence were Lake Cham- 
plain in the south-east, the middle Sague- 
nay in the north, and in the west Lake 
Huron, which he reached by way of the 
Ottawa and Nipissing, without, however, 
gaining any clear conception of the great 
system of North American lakes. 

Champlain did even more to strengthen 
French influence ; he summoned mis- 
sionaries to Canada. Those interested in 
the trading company looked unfavourably 
upon the extra expense entailed by this, 
the more so because the endeavours of the 
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missionaries to get the Indians to settle 
were prejudicial to the fur-trade ; but the 
influence of the French Government and 


Champlain’s lofty views gained a complete 
victory over the narrower opinions of the 
traders. Some priests of the order of 
Recollets arrived in 1615, and they built at 
Quebec the first permanent church in North 

The First although Pro- 

e irs interests were strongly 

. Q - represented in the company, 
in sna a hostility to the J esuits was 

most pronounced, yet this order, which 
deserves all praise for its missionary work, 
could not be permanently kept out of the 
Canadian settlements. From 1625 they 
worked side by side with the Franciscans. 

How zealously they engaged in the 
conversion of the Indians of the north is 


already been concluded in Europe, and by 
it the possessions of both parties were 
to remain unchanged. Both Acadia and 
Canada were thus given up by the British, 
and French Canada by this means was 
enabled to prolong an honourable existence 
for more than a hundred years. 

Champlain again returned to Quebec, 
and did much for the Canadian colony 
before he ended his life there in 1635. 
The English claims were practically nulli- 
fied ; the peace with the Hurons was again 
confirmed ; and far up the St. Lawrence, 
at Three Rivers, a new settlement was 
founded. Still greater deeds were pro- 
jected by him, but he received no news of 
their fulfilment before his death. Jean 
Nicolet, one of his most distinguished 
followers, had meanwhile revisited Lake 


shown by the extent of the literature which Huron by the old route, and had then gone 

the brothers of the order have published on through the Strait of Mackinac into Lake 

on their work in Canada. A change took Michigan and far along its western shore, 

place with the interference of Richelieu in He failed, indeed, to discover the 
Canadian affairs. The Company of New geological structure of the basin of these 

France, commonly known as the “ Hun- lakes and their peculiar connection ; but 

dred Associates,” was formed, and received in making alliances with the Indians as 

a monopoly of the fur-trade from Florida far as the Fox River he paved away that 

to the- Arctic Seas. Above all, after the ^ j • ri became of great importance 

fall of Rochelle, that fatal interdict on in the future. The failure so 

Huguenot immigration was decreed, which French make anything more 

perhaps lost North America to France, * than a trading centre of the 

and changed the history of the world. St. Lawrence is shown by the fact that there 

Even in these early times Canada had were at this date only some 200 French- 

once been in danger of falling into the men in the whole country. The popula- 

hands of the English. In 1621, Sir William tion, in fact, were merely servants of a 

Alexander received from James 1 . a trading-company, quartered for the most 

charter to found a colony under the name part in wholesale barrack fashion. Be- 

of Nova Scotia. Its boundaries included tween the years 1632 and 1640 nearly 100 

the greater part of the French colony, genuine farmers, mainly from Perche, 

When war broke out between England Normandy, Picardy and Champagne, 

and France, Alexander attempted to arrived, and were the original progenitors 

enforce his claims. His ships repeatedly of the modern Canadian habitant. Nearly 

forced a passage up the St. Lawrence, and, all of them either brought wives or found 


by capturing French ships, almost com- 
pletely cut off communication between 
Quebec and the Mother Country. In 1628 
Alexander’s ships appeared before Quebec 
_ . and demanded its surrender; 

r Champlain’s 

♦K*r*V*K* ability that caused them to 


them in the colony. In the next twenty 
years, until the end of the company’s 
rule, about 200 more came. They were 
prolific, and prospered, and by this time 
understood how to face the harder condi- 
tions of life in the colony. Nineteen- 
twentieths of them, says M. Suite, who 
has exhaustively studied the question, 


tained. But they returned next year, and 
the colonists, exhausted by a severe winter, 
which was doublv hard on account of the 
absence of help from Europe, offered no 
resistance. The colonists, and Champlain 
himself, were carried ofl to Plymouth. 
Canada was at this moment in the hands 
of the English. But a treaty of peace had 


have descendants in the colony to-day. 

The Indians were now more formidable, 
from the fact that they were acquiring 
firearms from the traders of New England, 
particularly the Iroquois and the five 
nations, whose territory lay to the south 
of the great lakes Erie and Ontario. 
North of the lakes were Algonquins and 
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Hurons, while Acadia and what is now be concurrent with the learning of 
New' Brunswick, speaking broadly, were Christianity. The French priests were, 
occupied by Micmacs and Abernakis, who beyond doubt, intellectually superior to 
took no part in the struggle for Canada the others. They toiled at the various 
as here understood. These nations were Indian dialects, and addressed each tribe 
highly organised, their various tribes in its own tongue, thus winning the 
living in stockaded villages, each being confidence of the natives not merely for 
represented in the general council by two themselves, but for their nation, and by 
chiefs, one for peace and one for war. their far superior enterprise 

All of them, except the Micmacs and carried its reputation into the 

Abernakis, were tillers of the soil, and lafi^ence remote and distant regions, 

cultivated maize, pumpkins and tobacco. The English colonists, on the 

The sub-tribe dwelt in its separate village, other hand, though not devoid of mis- 
divided again into clans, each of which sionary zeal, and more exacting in some 
had its own long house. Chastity not being show of practical morality from their 
held in repute, relationship counted only converts, were content with slower and 
on the mother’s side, and each clan thus more thorough work in the neighbourhood 
derived and held together had its badge or of their own settlements, 
token, which was tattooed on the bodies of The French, as might be expected, 
the males, and displayed over the entrance acquired by these means, and with some 
of the Long Hall. These nations — the further advantage in national tempera- 
Algonquins, Hurons and Iroquois — spoke ment, an influence over the Indians far 
different languages ; while their several greater than that of their English neigh- 
tribes spoke dialects of the same tongue, hours, who owed such as they had rather 
differing more or less, but at all events to their traders than to their preachers, 
sufficiently alike to admit of common dis- The one exception to this, as we have said, 
cussion. Such, broadly speaking, were the was the most powerful of all the Indian corn- 
savage nations, among whom the lot of the binations, that of the fivenations, commonly 
French Canadians were cast, known as the Iroquois. With these tht. 
e ear ess played such a vital French, as allies of their inveterate enemies. 

Missionaries important part in their the Hurons and Algonquins, could make no 
history. For it was not in headway. They made overtures to the 
tradeonly that the relations of the two races New Englanders for some kind of union 
became so intimate, but in almost every against the dreaded people who lay at the 
Indian village, from the great western back of both colonies ; but the English, 
lakes to the Saguenay, the fearless and fortunately for themselves, declined, 
indefatigable Catholic missioner in his For many a time in after years the 
black robe became a familiar spectacle. Iroquois could have turned the scale in 
Even among the friendly Hurons and Anglo-French disputes. Asit was, their con- 
Algonquins, however, his offices were sistent attachment to the English, chiefly 
regarded for a long time with suspicion, as the better customers in trade, remained 
But men who were ready to face torture one of the great facts of North American 
and death among the hostile Iroquois, and politics till the Indian had ceased to count, 
did so, were not likely to be discouraged It was in 1648 that the Iroquois crossed 
by the mere obstinacy of their allies, into Canada and set to work to exterminate 
Those outward forms, at any rate, of con- the Huron nation, who were scattered over 
version, which at that period had a signifi- what is now the great province of Ontario, 
cance for the Jesuit that to non-Catholics . ., and were more numerous than 

appears almost incredible, were accepted their foes. The latter, however, 

by an ever-increasing number of savages. *1.* ^ tom practically succeeded in their 
Pictures seem to have been the most ® «rons ^Qody task, one remnant of 
efficacious means of influence, while in the the Hurons seeking permanent refuge on 
far-scattered mission chapels the fathers the Isle of Orleans under the very guns of 
did not disdain to add material hospitality Quebec. Even then they were not safe, 
to the attractions of their religious faith. for in 1656 the Iroquois fell upon them and 
Nor did they, like their New England carried off their women in sight of the 
contemporaries, show indifference to the French, who were not strong enough to 
Indian .dialects and insist, as it were, that interfere, and already had fifty prisoners 
the learning of the European tongue must in the hands of the savages. The 
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Religious 
Enthusiasts Found 
Montreal 


destruction of the Hurons came to very 
nearly destroying for a time the French fur- 
trade. Montmagny had succeeded to the 
governorship on Champlain’s death. The 
enterprise of the J esuits had become known 
in France, and stimulated a great interest 
in Canada, particularly of a religious kind. 
Devout women of good family had arrived 

in Quebec , bringing money 
and enthusiasm to the 
building of churches and 
hospitals, Madame de la 
Petrie and Marie Gugard being among 
the most prominent. It was in 1641, too, 
that Montreal was founded by a band of 
enthusiasts, though actually a sub-com- 
pany of the Hundred Associates, with a 
title to the land, headed by Maisonneuve 
and Mile. Mance, another devotee. 

They were detained by the winter in 
Quebec, where many objections were raised 
to their enterprise. With forty men and four 
women, however, they persevered, and a 
granite monument to their success may 
to-day be seen amid the busy stir of 
Montreal where its first rude buildings, 
then known as the Ville Marie, clustered 
round their protecting battery. In 1659, 
under the influence of Mile. Mance and the 
vSulpitians, Montreal was reinforced by 
some 200 souls, including thirty marriage- 
able maidens and some nuns. The Jesuit 
interest pounced upon them, but they were 
nevertheless soon absorbed into a popula- 
tion which then contained 150 men, 
fifty of whom were married. The new 
town, it may be remarked, was not yet 
even palisaded. A stone windmill formed 
its chief refuge of defence, and the lurking* 
Iroquois made it unsafe to venture beyond 
the small area of cleared ground. 

The Jesuits were now almost dominant 
in the colony, and religious fervour is 
the leading note of all contemporary 
chronicles. The Hotel Dieu was already 
founded at Quebec ; so also was the now 
noted convent of the . Ursulines with the 
I ♦ Jesuit church and college. 

Seat of** * permanent 

government, bristling 

With cannon, towered above 
all other buildings, and the whole aspect 
of the place must have been that of the 
crusading missionary rather than the 
trader. Agriculture, from the attractions of 
the fur-trade on the one hand, and the 
vigilance of the hostile Iroquois on the 
other, made slow way, and nearly all 
supplies were imported from France. 
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Montreal was already becoming the chief 
point of trade, fronting as it did the 
western wilderness whence issued the 
Indians, laden with their annual toll of 
which the beaver-skin was the principal 
staple — the unit, too, of value and currency 
in the colony, as tobacco was in Virginia. 

Religious exaltation, generated by fear- 
less Jesuit priests and lay devotees, 
often of noble blood, both men and 
women, was the electric current which 
nerved these isolated communities to face 
incredible hardships and continual dangers. 
Material fortune, the natural aim of 
colonists in all times, seems here to have 
been almost in abeyance. The bulk of the 
population employed in the fur-trade were, 
in fact, only servants of the companies. 

If the ascetic and missionary side of 
the life did not appeal to them in spirit, 
they had outwardly to conform to it, 
and there is no doubt that the discipline 
of the settlements lent a contrasting charm 
to the liberty of the wild woods and made 
hopeless nomads of innumerable French- 
men who might, under other conditions, 
have become useful farmers. A blfend of 

natural gallantry and religious 
* fanaticism gave rise to many 

of Oallant 

Frenchmen , , r , , 

notorious and frequent court- 
ing of death and torture by the missionaries 
themselves. Here is one of them : In 
1660 there was a rumour that 1,000 Iro- 
quois were together at the mouth of the 
Ottawa for the destruction of Montreal ; 
whereupon a band of sixteen enthusiasts, 
with arms and ammunition, left the town, 
and at the rapids of the Long Sault 
ensconced themselves within a log redoubt 
and, pledged to neither give nor take 
quarter, calmly awaited certain death. 
They maintained a heroic and bloody 
resistance against hundreds of savages 
till they met their inevitable fate. The 
motive of this exalted heroism was to 
sober the Iroquois by some striking 
exhibition of French valour ; nor, it should 
be said, did they die in vain. 

* In 1663 the able Colbert was put in 
charge of the French colonial department 
by the young king, Louis XIV., and at 
once set to work sweeping changes in 
Canada, which contained up till now no 
more than 2,000 French inhabitants, 800 
of v’ were in Quebec. He annulled 
the charter of the Hundred Associates, 
which had till then enjoyed a monopoly 
of trade with Canada, transferring the 
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privilege to the great French West India 
Company, which, by its activity did much 
to infuse new life into Canadian enterprise. 

The lake region was soon thoroughly 
explored in all directions, and the ascend- 
ancy of French influence was assured by 
the establishment of mission-stations and 
trading depots. Of these the most im- 
portant were at Sault Sainte- 
* Marie, between Lake Superior 
^ Tr^de and Lake Huron ; near Mac- 
issions kinac, between Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan ; and at iNiagara Falls. 
De Courcelles was sent out as governor 
with a much abler man, the famous Talon, 
as intendant, to keep an eye on him in the 
king’s interest — a mistrustful form of 
government that was continued to the end 
of the French regime. The Carringnan 
regiment, which had distinguished itself 
against the Turks, was also sent with a 
view to ultimate settlement in the country, 
and many batches of emigrants, male and 
female, amounting in all, with the soldiers, 
to some 2,000 souls, arrived there within 
a few years. The fortifications at Quebec, 
Montreal and Three Rivers — the last 
midway between the two towns, and now 
acquiring importance — were strengthened, 
and forts were built along the line of the 
Richelieu to watch the Iroquois. 

The king himself took an active interest 
in the colony, while another great name in 
Canadian history made its appearance at 
this time — namely, that of Laval, first as 
Pope’s vicar, then as bishop. The Sul- 
pitians, who were strong in Montreal, had 
attempted to dispute the J esuit supremacy. 
But the arrival of Laval, wholly in sym- 
pathy with the latter, hi/2:h born, wealthy, 
able and fearless, settled the matter. 
Pledged to uphold the supremacy of the 
Church’ in Canada, he proved on many 
occasions too much for the secular 
government. Hostility to the liquor trade, 
which was demoralising the Indians, but was 
considered as one of the mainsprings of the 
- „ fur-trade, and the endowing 

* «/ t. r of those seminaries in Que- 

Great Work for , , , , , 

Canada represented by the 

famous university that bears 
his name, are the chief actions that occur to 
one in connection with this powerful and 
ascetic ecclesiastic. It was his influence, 
too, that caused the dissolution of the 
company of the Hundred Associates. 

He endeavoured to enforce, and some- 
times succeeded-in so doing, the well known 
doctrine that the Church should control 
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the secular as well as the religious affairs 
of the colony, and he had one governor 
recalled at his own dictation. His name is 
.remembered as the most powerful exponent 
of those Ultramontane doctrines for which 
French Canada in a greater or less degree 
has been distinguished up to the present day. 

It was at this epoch, indeed, that the 
scheme of government and social organisa- 
tion was planned under which French 
Canada for good or ill was to work out its 
destiny. This, in short, was an absolutism, 
and may be described as a triumvirate, 
consisting of the governor, the bishop 
and the intendant, who managed the 
finances, besides reporting confidentially 
to the king on the governor’s actions and 
conduct. The three often pulled different 
ways in settling a decree, but when issued, 
it had to be unquestioningly obeyed. The 
land was divided into districts, parishes 
and seigneuries — the first for purposes of 
defence, in which an enrolled militia played 
an important part ; the second for ecclesi- 
astical convenience ; while the third, the 
seigneuries, were large tracts of several 
square leagues apiece, mostly fronting on 
_ one or other bank of the St. 

of*Social*™* Lawrence, granted to indivi- 

o ocja duals, who constituted an order 
Government , ,1, , 

of noblesse. These people were 

sometimes officers, members themselves of 
the petite noblesse of France, but quite as 
often men of no birth, who could afford 
the moderate sums to qualify for enrolment 
in this somewhat curious aristocracy. 

The land was held from the Crown in 
quasi-feudal fashion, though not by mili- 
tary service, as the militia was separately 
organised under distinct captains, who were 
only incidentally, though almost inevitably, 
seigneurs. But the seigneur was looked 
upon as holding his estate in trust, as it 
were, for the Crown. So much, at least, of 
dignity was conceded to him, if his rents 
were microscopic. He could not dispose of 
it in part, while even the transfer of the 
whole carried a very heavy fine. The whole 
country being heavily timbered, the 
tenants, or censitaires, of these seigneuries 
had to hew their little farms painfully out 
of the woods, and, of course, erect their 
own buildings. Theirs was not the energy 
and ambition of Anglo-Saxon freeholders 
in the forests to the south of them. Many 
causes — temperament, the fascinations of 
the fur- trade, a reactionary government, 
a stagnant industrial atmosphere — kept 
the clearings small and the seigneuries 
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mainly wrapped in unproductive forest. 
Rents, such as they were, were paid in 
kind. Corn had to be ground at the 
seigneural mill, and certain fines were due 
to the lord on sale or transfer of his tenants’ 
holdings. But for a generation or two the 
seigneur, if he held no commission or 
small office, was almost as poor as his 
tenantry. He had absolutely no part in 
the government of bis country, nor was his 
opinion asked upon any single question, 
while his judicial powers were confined to 
the pettiest matters. Nevertheless, he 
played a necessary and not ignoble part. 

In those dangerous and arduous exploits 
against either white or Indian foes, 
whether as militia captain or otherwise, he 
made the very best of partisan leaders ; 
while as an explorer he was equally in his 
element. With the spirits of such rude 
health as a simple life in a bracing climate 
generates, and the pride of caste, whether 
inbred or acquired, he made an ideal 
instrument for such work as the peculiar 
French system for developing Canada 
required, and is a highly picturesque, 
historical figure when viewed against his 

. wild and romantic background. 

The Early ^ s 

Builders seigneurs as a unit of 

organisation served to keep the 

Of ^aaada 

hand. The latter could not straggle out in 
solitary clearings all over the country 
beyond the reach of the military or ecclesi- 
astical authority, to be a constant mark to 
the Indian tomahawk. They were prac- 
tically tied to the soil, though all had 
more of it for a long time than they could 
clear and cultivate, and it was reasonably 
fertile, the restraint was mainly theoretical. 

Certainly it was not felt. The social in- 
stinct of the French, too; was by this 
system preserved and encouraged then as 
now, for the French Canadian holding 
was long and narrow, so that the dwellings, 
which stood at the end of it upon the road — 
or more often river — as the chief artery of 
travel , were in neighbourly propinquity, and 
the banks of the St. Lawrence began in time 
to assume the form they do to-day, of a con- 
tinuous, if somewhat disconnected, street. 

The Iroquois all this time had been more 
than aggressive — they were contemptuous. 
They had wiped out the Hurons — the allies 
of the French — and confined the industrial 
and domestic life of the latter to the range 
of their own guns. Even more; for the 
Onondagas, who were the nearest and the 
least inimical of the five nations, had 


virtually compelled the presence of a 
mission settlement in their country, the 
members of which lived in daily peril of 
their lives. De Courcelles, the first Crown 
governor, in 1665, with the rashness of 
inexperience, had marched in the dead of 
winter with 600 men against the Mohawk 
village. But he never got there. After 
floundering for weeks in the 
f renchmen wintry wilderness, harassed 

«K 11 k ir by Indians, he returned igno- 

mmiously, with consider- 
able loss. The murder of several French 
officers by Mohawks stirred the French to 
a greater effort, and an experienced soldier, 
the Marquess de Tracy, now headed a force 
of 1,300 men, regulars and militia, against 
this tribe — the fiercest of the Iroquois 
confederacy. The Indians flinched from the 
unequal contest, and Tracy destroyed their 
villages, though these had been fortified 
under the guidance of the Dutch, who had 
that very year been handed over to the 
British Crown. This led to a peace for 
twenty years. Canada had rest, and was 
enabled to extend those settlements in 
the manner we have already treated 
of and to organise the nucleus of her 
seigneuries and parishes. 

Four thousand fresh emigrants were 
despatched to the country between 1667 
and 1672 by the efforts of the king and 
his minister, including several batches 
of respectable girls, who were placed in 
charge of the nuns during the extremely 
brief period it required to find husbands 
for them. The last-mentioned year, too, 
saw the end of assisted emigration to 
Canada. Throughout the remaining cen- 
tury of the French regime the current 
flowed feebly. It is safe to say that the 
vast majority of modern French Cana- 
dians are descended from the 8,000 men 
and women who at this time were crys- 
talised into a small nation, utterly distinct 
from those other varieties of another 
civilisation that were forming to the south 
of them. They represented 

Ancestor, of 
Modern French 

ana lans teenth century, and no fresh 
influences except those engendered by mere 
physical surroundings ever contaminated 
them. Without education to speak of, 
or political life of any kind, or intercourse 
with other communities but savage ones, 
docile to the Catholic Church, ruled 
absolutely by a succession of officials 
from France, they remained in effect 
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provincial Frenchmen, and, save for that 
special alertness which comes of familiarity 
with the wilderness, stereotyped seven- 
teenth century France on the far-off 
shores of the River St. Lawrence. 

An overwhelming majority of these 
settlers had come from Normandy and 
the northern provinces ; the rest mainly 
_ from the south-west, sailing from 

* Rochelle. The south and south- 
c ore c France had nothing to 

onques vvith peopling Canada, and, 
strange to say, the sea-going Breton took 
but a trifling part. The Norman was the 
best settler. He was hardy and used to 
growing at home the ordinary grain and 
grass crops that were suited to the soil of 
Canada. By the middle of the century 
there were already 3,000 cattle in the 
country besides a proportionate number 
of pigs and sheep, but as yet 
no horses, nor were these at 
all numerous till after the 
English conquest. Not all the 
settlers, however, came from 
the rural districts ; indeed, 
quite a number unused to 
agricultural • pursuits were 
imported, and these, by the 
not unwise paternalism of the 
gov^ernment, were placed with 
farmers to learn the trade. 

Nor were the country people 
permitted to move into towns. 

Bounties were given for large john 


JOHN LAW 


Hitherto the French explorers had been 
spurred on by the hope of finding by way 
of the Great Lakes a western passage to 
the seas of Cathay. But as travellers to 
the west found land ever before them, 
and rivers flowing east, more credit was 
given to the stories told by Indians about 
the “ Father of Waters,” whose name, 
Mississippi, was first learned by Europeans 
in 1670. Its exploration was then the 
problem before the adventurous French 
discoverers. With its solution the colonial 
power of France reached its highest point. 

The first Europeans to reach the 
Mississippi from the north were J oliet and 
Marquette. The former was, at Colbert’s 
instigation, sent out by the new Canadian 
governor, Frontenac, in 1673, with express 
orders to fathom the mystery of the 
” Western Water.” Marquette, amissionary 
in Mackinac, volunteered to 
join him. The two followed the 
beaten track through Green 
Bay and up Fox River. There 
their Indian guides brought 
them to a place where they 
had only to carry their canoes 
two miles overland to reach a 
branch of the Wisconsin, and 
now they had but to trust 
themselves to the stream in 
order to reach the Mississippi 
itself in a few weeks. At the 
mouth of the Ohio they recog- 
^AW nised the great waterway 


families, and obdurate This financier, popular and power- mentioned in the hazy roDorts 


bacholbrs were heavily fined. 


ful at the court of the regent, was 
at the head of the India Company, 


of the Iroquois. When they 


So, in spite of a considerable and under hu regime speculation readied the great confluence 
infant mortality and a more was indulged in which resulted of the Missouri the problem 
than normal adult death rate ^ financial collapse, they were attempting was 

from war and hardship, the 8,000 persons solved. A tributarv of this magnitude 


than normal adult death rate ^ 
from war and hardship, the 8,000 persons 
that Count Frontenac found in Canada in 
1672 multiplied them.selves eight times in 
the eighty years that ensued before the 
war of the English conquest, in 1756. 

About this time, too, France, in the 
person of the Sieur de Lusson, accom- 
panied by the noted explorers Perrot and 
Joliet, took ceremonious possession, at 
the Sault St. Marie, of the great western 
lakes and territories ; nor could a spot 
for making formal proclamation of such 
import, though responded to only in the 
moan of illimitable forest and the roar of 
mighty waters, have been selected more 
singularly appropriate than the shores 
of that broad, rocky channel where the 
frigid waters of Lake Superior in a mule of 
seething foam rush down into Lake Huron. 
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nciai collapse, they were attempting was 
solved. A tributary of this magnitude 
implied extensive tracts of land and a large 
watershed in the north and north-west ; 
and the Mississippi itself, flowing ever 
southward, could lead nowhere else than 
to the Gulf of Mexico. They followed the 
river as far as the mouth of the Arkansas, 

which was a further con- 
European c x r xi 

TV. hrmation ol their supposi- 

Mississippi "f. "'‘Shing 

to run the risk of incurring 
Spanish hostility, which might render 
their discovery fruitless, they began the 
return journey and made their way 
slowly along the Illinois and the Des 
Plaines to the site of Chicago. 

In France the prospects which Joliet’s 
discovery opened up for French colonial 
expansion were only gradually compre- 
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bended ; but in Canada there were plenty 
of far-seeing men who were resolved to 
follow up these discoveries at once. 
Among these was the governor, Frontenac. 

It was through his interposition that 
Rene Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, 
the possessor of one of the small feudal 
domains of which a number were estab- 
lished round about Montreal, received 
letters patent from the Crown, granting 
him the monopoly of trade on the Illinois 
and the right to establish trading factories 
there. It was thus that La Salle became 
the pioneer of western exploration and the 
discoverer of Louisiana, to the possession 
of which he attached great importance, 
believing that the future of French trade 
and of French colonisation depended on it. 

La Salle then proceeded to erect forts 
at the mouth of the Mississippi, to render 
Louisiana safe against attacks by the 
Spaniards from tJie Gulf of Mexico, just as 
Fort Louis was to render it safe against 
English attacks from the Iroquois territory. 
His successes now aroused interest in France. 
No fewer than four shijis set out to take 
him and his colonists to the mouth of the 

. c .. t . Mississippi, which, unfortu- 

La Salles Fate , , f r i w 

X .u u j f natelv, he failed to recognise 

at the Hands of , ,1 . r,, -r 

. . _ „ Irom the sea. Atter sailing 

his Followers , , r x 1 i 11 

much too iar west he landed 

in Texas, at the mouth of the Colorado, 
which he took to be a branch of the 
Mississippi. When he recognised his error 
the ships were already beyond recall. 

He endeavoured to reach the Mississippi 
by land, but was killed by his own fol- 
lowers during the journey. The colonists 
on the Colorado succumbed to the climate 
and to the attacks of the natives. When 
Raphael de Tonty, La Salle’s most faithful 
adherent, made his way from the Illinois 
to the lower Mississippi to bring help to 
his leader, all he could learn was that the 
expedition had been a complete failure. 
Still La Salle’s achievement had decided 
the future of Louisiana. Where Joliet and 
La Salle had shown the way, missionaries, 
fur-traders, hunters and adventurers 
followed in their footsteps into that rich 
and extensive region to the west. 

Small settlements sprang up on the 
Illinois, on the Kaskaskia, and on the 
Arkansas. Here, just as at first in Canada, 
the French did not, indeed, take root as 
true settlers and tillers of the soil, but, by 
adapting themselves to the customs of the 
natives, they gained great influence over 
them and were able to keep them on the 


French side in the struggle which was 
becoming inevitable between the French 
colonies in Canada and the English on the 
Atlantic coast. The knowledge possessed 
by the Indians played no small part in 
disseminating information as to the extra- 
ordinary richness of the land. It is only 
by thinking of its subsequent development 
that one can fully realise the 

irs renc which was connected 

Town on the ^ 

issistippi Louisiana. In 1699 

Lemoine d’Iberville sailed from France to 
the Gulf of Mexico, to attempt once more 
to carry out the scheme for which La Salle 
had given his life. He met with better 
fortune, and, after experimenting and 
feeling his way for several years, founded 
the settlement of Rosalie, the first French 
town in the district about the mouth of 
the Mississippi. For years it remained 
nothing more than a starting-point for the 
expeditions of fur-traders, fortune-hunters 
and others ; but even their occasional 
successes were sufficient to attract renewed 
attention in France. The monopoly of 
trade in Louisiana was leased by the Crown 
to a merchant named Crozat for a term of 
two years. After this it passed into the 
hands of the India Company under the 
management of John Law ; and under the 
regime of this financier, who for a time was 
all powerful at the court of the regent, 
the wildest speculation was indulged in. 

The result, of course, was a financial 
collapse — one of the greatest the world 
has ever seen. But during this period not 
a little was done foi Louisiana. There 
were a large number of colonists sent, out, 
though the majority of them were not of 
the most desirable class, and it was by 
these that New Orleans was founded. 
But the incapacity of the French for 
colonial enterprise, combined with Law’s 
unscrupulous procedure, put an abrupt 
end to the great expectations entertained 
for Louisiana. As is always the case, 
the depression following the 
The Great proportioned to the 

Fai ure of inflation before it, and the colony, 
Louisiana which, under sound 

management, much more might have been 
made than out of inhospitable Canada, was 
left to itself for half a century. Before 
its development had been taken up again, 
the blow was struck that put an end for 
ever to La Salle’s dream of a French 
colonial empire extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 




THE MAKERS OF FRENCH CANADA 

STRUGGLE AND PROGRESS UNDER FRONTENAC 

IN the meantime, * Count Frontenac, a by friction in civil affiiirs. Though a grand 
strong, soldierly, middle-aged man, was seigneur and autocrat in his way, the 
seated in the Chateau St. Louis on the count disapproved of the highly central- 
Rock of Quebec. He is the best remem- ised autocracy which kept all popular 
bered and most distinguished of the expression absolutely mute. He went so 
French governors of Canada, as are his far as to revive an assembly after the 
contemporaries, Laval and Talon respec- fashion of the old three estates of France, 
tively, of its long list of bishops and and in Quebec itself created a sort of 
Frontenac ^^^endants. His administra- quasi-popular municipal government. 
Governor bears one singular The intendant Talon, would have 

of Canada ^'^semblance to that of Lord nothing to do with these innovations, and 
Dorchester, the most distin- when the king learned from him what w^as 
guished of the English occupants of the going forward, Frontenac was severely 
Chateau St. Louis. Both were divided by censured and curtly ordered to refrain 
a considerable interval into two distinct from all future^ experiments of such a 
})eriods. Each j)ro-consul had left Canada nature. He understood the Indians, how- 
for good, but was sent back as the only ever, was popular with the friendly nations, 
man capable of facing a difficult situation, and was feared by the Iroquois ; while the 
^ F urthermore, the many years covered by fur-trade, after a ten years’ trial in the hands 
brontenac’s rule, as well as the length of of the new company, was now resumed by 
interval, very nearly* corresponded in the the Crown, who granted licences to traders, 
one century to those of Dorchester in the reserving to itself a fourth of the produce, 
next. It fell to each of them, too, to defend Frontenac, however, had suffi- 

Quebec against the only serious attacks ® cient enemies among his col- 
ever made upon it by a civilised enemy ° leagues and subordinates to 

outside those famous years of 1759-1760. bring about his recall in 1682 

Save in military capacity, however, there after ten years of useful service. And, no 
was little resemblance. Frontenac had doubt, the colony soon wished him back 
not to handle the susceptibilities of an again, for two incapable governors. La 
alien race smarting from defeat. He had Barre and Denonville, proceeded to de- 
no tact. He was arrogant and unyielding, monstrate by contrast for the next 
He did not like Jesuits, and resented seven years how valuable the shrewd if 
ecclesiastical dictation as much as he did fiery soldier had been to it. 
the prying activity of the intendant. He The English colonists, increasing at a 
was a bold and brave soldier, fertile in far greater rate than their French neigh- 
resource and prompt in action, and the hours, were beginning to cause that friction 
period of his government in Canada was on the borders inevitable to the clashing 
Memorials which such qualities were of traders’ interests and the presence of 

of a Strona He gave La Salle and warlike Indians always watching their 

Governor explorers his full sym- opportunity. La Barre made an in- 

pathy and support. In money eftectual expedition against the Iroquois, 
matters he was not over-scrupulous, for whose tactics at this moment were to 
he came out to Canada impoverished and destroy the Illinois, and thereby deal a 
intended to mend his fortunes. serious blow at the French fur-trade. The 

Nevertheless, if not actually a great man, governor was recalled, and the Marquess de 
he was in every sense a strong one, and his Denonville, who succeeded to the lowered 
name is cherished to-day in statues and prestige of his governancy, did no better, 
buddings. His first term, from 1672 to 1682, and in an active sense much worse. His 
was not eventful, and was chiefly marked administration, however, was illuminated 
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by one of those brilliant feats of courage, 
enterprise and endurance that give a 
romance peculiarly its own to the French 
regime, though effected in this case at the 
expense of the British. For in 1685 the 
Chevalier de Troyes, an elderly army cap- 
tain, and the three famous sons of a notable 
father, Charles le Moyne, a Canadian 
seigneur, with some eighty soldiers and 
coureurs de bois, marched through the 
trackless northern wilderness and cap- 
tured several of the English trading posts 
on the Hudson’s Bay. 

This was the beginning of a dramatic 
struggle on those remote and lonely shores 
and the cold seas adjoining them. It was 
not finally settled, nor were the sufferings 
of the Hudson's Bay Company, whose 
loss was considerable, terminated till the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
restored the British traders 
again to full possession and 
peace. The chief hero of 
these enterprises was Pierre, 
the eldest of the Le Moyne 
brothers, commonly known 
as the Sicur dTberville, who 
became afterwards the most 
famous Canadian of his day. 

But Denonville, who at least 
had personal courage, had no 
credit for this audacious 
enterprise, which was inspired 
by a newly formed company, 
eager to capture the trade of 


Iroquois’ 

Terrible 

Revenge 

later 



the French guns at Fort Frontenac, 
Kingston, for which treacherous act, 
everywhere denounced, a terrible reckoning 
was taken. Yet, with this powerful force, 
the governor did little more than destroy 
the villages of the Senecas, a matter of 
mere temporary inconvenience to the 
Indians, while he failed to reach their 
fighting-men, who had retired 
with their families and mov- 
ables to give a sanguinary 
account of themselves on a 
occasion. The Iroquois had now 
come formally under the aegis of the British 
Crown, and the situation grew yet more 
complicated. The governor of New York, 
too, began to threaten retaliation on 
account of certain English traders who 
had been plundered and seized. In the 
following year, maddened by 
the Seneca business and by 
the shipment of the Iroquois 
]:)risoners, and egged on by 
the New York Colonial 
Government, the Iroquois 
turned out in force on 
Canada. Never before had 
that country been so appa- 
rently strong for defence. 
Regulars, militia and mission 
Indians to the number of 
several thousands were avail- 
able, counting among them 
innumerable daring spirits, 
full of ardour and innured 


COUNT FRONTENAC 

Hudson’s Bay. His own chief The most famous of the French to advcnture. But a tem- 

exploit was an expedition t^ho'^ugH^l^e^so^^^^^ porary paralysis approaching 

against the Seneca tribe of grant and unyielding, his treatment to panic seems to have seized 

^ . - - of natives being: much condemned, — , • 


the Iroquois, which, thanks 
to money and men despatched from France 
for the purpose, was on far the largest 
scale of anything undertaken yet in 
Canada. Here were already 800 regulars 
in the colony, and as many more were 
now landed ; and it may be here noted 
incidentally that the ranks of the Canadian 
noblesse were now greatly augmented by 
the officers of these corps, who, being 
„ ... , mainly poor gentilhommes with 

DeBon*.IIe s nothing‘s but their birth and 
their swords, were tempted by 
the grants of seigneunes to 
remain in the colony. With 800 of these 
regulars, swelled to 2,000 by militia and 
the Christian Indians of the settlements, 
Denonville marched against the Senecas. 
On the way he seized, maltreated, and 
shipped to France for service in the galleys 
a number of friendly Iroquois settled under 


them one and all. Disease 
from bad provisions was raging among 
the soldiers, and one of those quasi- 
famines to which the country, from its 
uneconomic constitution, was peculiarly 
liable hampered its energies. To shorten 
a long tale, on the night of August 4th, 
1689, further screened by a tempest of hail, 
1,500 Iroquois warriors crossed Lake St. 
Louis just above Montreal, and hid them- 
selves among the settlements at La Chine. 

Then ensued the worst massacre re- 
corded in Canadian history, for some 200 
persons were killed on the spot, and nearly 
as many more carried off to a far worse 
death. In spite of troops and forts, the 
savages held for two months the region 
that they had decimated. The terror 
spread all through Canada ; no man knew 
where some scattered bands of the dreaded 
Iroquois might next strike, and the tidings 
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Scheme to 
Capture 
New York 


flew far away through the western wilder- 
ness, to the detriment everywhere of the 
French prestige and the power of “ Onon- 
tio,” as the French king was called. 

These two years were sad ones, Denon- 
ville was recalled, and Frontenac, though in 
his seventieth year, went again in his place. 
But the glory of Louis XIV. was waning; 

his vassals, the Stuarts, had 
been driven from the English 
throne, and his able and relent- 
less foe, William of Orange, was 
now seated upon it. The schemes that 
were to check the power of France, and, 
finally, through the genius of Marlborough, 
to shatter its armies, were in progress. 
There would be no more troops or money 
for Canada, and Frontenac understood that 
he had to face the situation with such 
material as was already in the colony. 
But the plan of action conceived by the 
king and himself was an altogether novel 
and audacious one, and well suited to the 
grim old soldier’s temperament. 

This was nothing less than the capture 
of New York itself, the heart and brain 
of the English power against Canada and 
the source of .all warlike supplies to the 
Iroquois. A thousand regulars and 600 
militia were to march from Canada by 
Lake Champlain to Albany and descend 
the Hudson, with whom two ships of war 
were to lie off New York and co-operate. 

The little town, weak as was su])posed in 
fighting men, once taken, every inhabitant 
of the province, English and Dutch, save 
any few Catholics there might be, was to 
be forcibly deported— a proposition which 
may be commended to those taking the 
more emotional view of the removal of 
Acadians in the next century, a people who 
were aggressively troublesome and who 
steadily refused to take the oath of alle- 
giance to a government that for forty 
years had treated them with singular 
consideration. By this pretty scheme. New 
England would be cut off from her sister 
colonies, and, above all, the 
an» a Iroquois isolated. But it all 

nothing, though Fron- 
tenac sailed with two ships of 
war and the best of intentions. So many 
delays occurred that when he landed in 
Quebec, to the disgust of the Jesuits and 
other leaders, but to the joy doubtless of 
the people generally, he had abandoned 
his plans, for that season at least. When 
he discovered the state of the colony, 
still helpless and quaking with the Indian 
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terror, and its border desolate, the capture 
of New York passed into the domain of 
dreams. His first move, nevertheless, after 
restoring some confidence to the colony, 
was to harass the frontiers of New 
England and New York with various war 
parties of French and mission Indians and 
all the horrors of the torch and the scalp- 
ing knife, his object being to restore the 
French prestige in the eyes of the Iroquois. 
The French of this period never under- 
stood their English neighbours, but inter- 
preted their industry and comparatively 
unadventurous temperament to mean a 
lack of fighting instinct, and Frontenac 
thought he had given them a salutary and 
sufficient lesson by his war parties. But 
he soon found his mistake. 

Additional impetus was now given to 
Anglo-French hostilities, for the two 
nations were at open war. The English 
colonists were, moreover, represented to the 
Canadians and Indians as rebels against 
their own king, who had been, as everybody 
knows, a good enough friend to France. 
The mission Indians, too, who were now 
a valuable support to the Canadian arms, 
had sufficiently mastered the 
externals of the Roman faith 


Massacres 
in the Name 
of France 


to regard themselves as reli- 
gious crusaders, and toma- 
hawked and tortured their English 
})risoners m the name of France, while 
their squaws told their beads on the 
Island of Orleans and the outskirts of 
Quebec. The picture of a Pilgrim Father 
being roasted by an Abernaki Indian for 
his lack of loyalty to France will doubtless 
commend itself to the modern readers 
as the quintessence of grim humour. 
It must be said at once, however, that 
the priests and seigniors who accompanied 
their half-tamed flock to battle did their 
best to curb these amenities, which the 
Indian regarded as the chief object of 
war, and cheerfully submitted to himself 
when the luck went against him. 

Frontenac’s position was interesting. 
He had relieved the colony from its terror 
and tension, and the grim old man could 
now afford to amuse himself with the 
ecclesiastics and laymen that formed his 
council, all of whom he had flouted 
or imprisoned in former days, and who 
hated him cordially, though compelled to 
abase themselves. Trade, however, had 
returned ; clouds of canoes — a welcome 
sight — laden with furs once more floated 
down to Montreal. Frontenac went up 
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there to welcome them, and, brandishing 
a hatchet, sang the war song and ate dog, 
seasoned with prunes, round the same fire 
with their chiefs. This was the kind of 
complex personality who made himself 
felt in the North America of that day ; 
it was not only trade, though, but war, 
that the count had in his mind, for an 
English armament from Albany, unknown 
to most of them, was at that very moment 
in movement against Montreal. 

The expedition in question, which was 
to be reinforced By Iroquois, was baulked 
of its fruition, partly by inter-colonial 
jealousies, and partly by smallpox, which 
thinned its numbers and frightened off the 
Indians. But a part of it ravaged the 
neighbourhood of Montreal, and before 
Frontenac could avenge the insult much 
graver news reached him by a hurried 
messenger in the almost incredible report, 
as it seemed to him. of a Massachusetts 


fleet and army in the St. Lawrence beating 
up towards Quebec. Before he reached 
that city, a matter ol four days’ .stiff 
f^addling against driving rain in a canoe, 
the news met him that the New England 


Hostile 
Fleet before 
Quebec 


fleet had passed Tadoussac. In 
his absence his deputy had 
com])leted the palisade defences 
he had begun on the two weak 


sides of the city. The count was greeted 


with enthusiasm ; men had flocked into 


Quebec, and Frontenac found himself with 
3,000 regulars and militia behind fortifica- 
tions that Nature and his own foresight 
had made proof, he might well think, 
against all the farmers of New England. 

Two days later, on October i6th, thirty- 
four vessels of divers sorts sailed past the 
Island of Orleans and anchored in the 


basin of Quebec. They represented the 
military and naval power ot Massachusetts, 
her patience worn out by frontier wars 
and burning with religious fervour as 
strong as the Jesuits to capture Quebec 
and stamp out the “ Popish idolaters " 
and instigators of the Indian horrors. The 
expedition was commanded by Sir William 
Phips, a rough but able New England 
sea-dog recently knighted. He had first 
captured Port Royal in Acadia, and, being 
badly informed, thought Quebec would 
fall a ready prey. 

Frontenac’s feelings were those of amaze- 
ment and indignation, sobered by the signifi- 
cance of the spectacle. Here was a surprise 
visit from a single one of those unmartial 
colonies he and Louis XIV. had proposed 


to depopulate in part, and altogether to 
overawe with 1,600 men and two ships. 
Frontenac’s choler was to be further 
tried. A boat, carrying a white flag, put 
off from the admiral’s ship and landed an 
officer, who was led blindfolded through 
demonstrative and jeering crowds to the 
chateau, where, in the great hall, he opened 
_ his eyes on the scowling faces 

M.«V e “* governor and 

essftge his suite, gorgeous in the lace 

to t rontenac 

French maintained in the New World with 
punctilious ceremony. This is, perhaps, 
one of the most picturesque and suggestive 
scenes in North American history. The 
young New Englander in his simple 
uniform might well flinch at the message 
he had to deliver. He soon recovered 
his com})osure and delivered Admiral 
Phips’s letter, which was read aloud by 
an interpreter to the indignant company. 

It was, indeed, well calculated to 
rouse the Frenchman’s ire, for, after read- 
ing them a lecture on their barbarities 
towards English settlers, Phips went on to 
demand in detail an immediate surrender 
of all Canada and everything in it, promis- 
ing in such case a general exercise of King 
William’s clemency towards its inhabi- 
tants, Frontenac included. Otherwise, he 
was ])repared to avenge all injuries and 
reduce the colony to subjection to the 
British Crown. A definite answer in 
writing was demanded within an hour, 
and as if to su])])ort his commander’s brave 
words, the envoy, now restored to his 
native British sangfroid, intensified by the 
New England atmosphere, took out his 
watch and handed it to Frontenac. 

The gorgeous company were, not un- 
naturally, furious, crying out that Phips 
was nothing but a pirate, and demanding 
that his messenger should be hanged on the 
spot. Frontenac, however, stifled his feel- 
ings, and answered quietly that he should 
not require an hour to prepare his answer. 

, As to William of Orange, a 
Frontenac s usuq^er and violator of 

^ family ties and destroyer of 

Adniral Ph.p. 

recognise him as king of England at all. 
In Phips himself he merely saw a traitor 
to his rightful king, and most assuredly 
would write to him no letter, but answer 
him by the mouths of his guns. After this 
the envoy was again blindfolded and 
conducted back to his boat. Space forbids 
any account of the siege which was 
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conducted with more vigour and courage 
than skill for several days by these 2,000 
farmers and fishermen against a place of 
notorious strength held by 3,000 regulars 
and militia under skilled leadership. 

Phips himself did not shine. He fired 
away all his ammunition in a furious and ill- 
directed bombardment from his ships, which 
was replied .to with equal vigour 
and more success. The men 


Failure 
of the Siege 
of Quebec 


> ^ . * were landed on the Beaufort 
° shore, and though undisciplined 

amateurs led by amateurs with much 
more zeal than discretion, half fed and 
sickening with smallpox, managed to 
maintain themselves for two or three days 
and fight a number of fairly successful 
skirmishes. But the ford over the St. 
Charles below the city they had neither 
the dash nor leading to cross, nor, if they 
had, would success against such odds 
have been likely. A French chronicler 
within the city, however, relates that they 
fought with as much courage as ignorance, 
and thinks that, with better discipline 
and leading, they might even have been 
successful. At any rate, they gave Quebec 
a very bad fright, and the city gave itself 
up to transports of Te Deums and bell- 
ringing when the crestfallen Phips, with 
his fleet and army, sailed away. 

Partisan warfare, however, went on 
merrily along the frontier, between the 
French and their Indians, the Iroquois and 
the English. Bounties were paid in scalps 
and prisoners, while burning homesteads 
and ravaged villages marked each little 
battle. The Ottawa was the great artery of 
the Canadian fur-trade, and the efforts of the 
Iroquois were constantly directed to cut- 
ting their connections. The unproductive 
element in Canada was numerically out 
of proportion to the industrial peasantry. 
Scarcity was chronic, and the supply ships 
from France were frequently captured 
by the English. Frontenac raged at the 
Anglo-Americans, and urged the king to 
attack Boston and New York 
Frontenac extirpate “those old 

the Right Man puritans." At home he sup- 
tor Canada Recollets, and 

thwarted the Jesuits, who vigorously de- 
nounced the plays and dances which, being 
a sociable old man, he loved to encourage. 

But he was the right man for Canada 
in those troublous times. Yet even 
Frontenac could not tame the Iroquois, 
who successfully maintained, as it were, 
the balance of power between French and 
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English, and kept all the neighbouring 
Indian nations in terror. Cruel and blood- 
thirsty as they were, it is difficult to 
withhold one’s admiration for the 
influence wielded by this handful of 
naked warriors and politicians over so 
many rival races, red and white. Their 
loyalty to the English stood many severe 
tests ; their traditional enmity to the 
French was interrupted occasionally by 
treaties which, to the Iroquois, were re- 
garded as mere pauses in which to gather 
breath for a more effectual spring upon 
their old enemies’ still bleeding flanks. 

Nor was it merely the individual power 
of these numerically inconsiderable tribes. 
Their renown and their fixed policy was 
an example and a support of disaffection 
from the far north to the farthest west. Far 
away on the Mississippi, when the dearness 
or scarcity of French brandy was weighed 
against the cheajmess and abundance of 
English rum, the dissatisfied Kickapoo, 
Fox or Masoucin Indian bethought him of 
the Iroquois, and took heart to exact his 
terms. In his seventy-sixth year, carried 
in a chair, Frontenac, at the head of over 
2,000 men, made his last 

. attack on the confederacy, 
Can&da s Great i j 1 i.i. t 

^ and destroyed the village of 

overnor Onandagas and Oneidas. 

But the warriors had vanished, to return 
again at the appointed hour. Soon 
aher came the peace, cemented by 
the Treaty of Ryswick. 

Te Deums were sung in the cathedral of 
Quebec, and the envoys from New York 
were dined in great state by Frontenac at 
the chateau, where, by an irony of fate, 
the last public act of the fiery old 
veteran was to drink the health of 
Dutch William. He might as well have 
sung his own death-song that night, for 
death’s mark was already upon him; and 
a few weeks later, reconciled to some of 
his bitterest enemies on his death-bed, 
beloved by the common people — the 
soldiers and the mission Indians, admired 
and even mourned as a brave foe, it is said, 
by the very Iroquois themselves, he was 
buried in the church of the Recollets. 

With his last breath he flouted the 
Jesuits by refusing burial in the official 
quarter of the cathedral. His last 
letter to the governor of New York on 
the subject of the Iroquois, written 
with apparent difficulty, breathed his 
feeling about them, which may be 
briefly summarised as Delenda est Carthago. 
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CaUi^res, a friend of Frontenac, suc- 
ceeded him with ability and success. He 
could not destroy the Iroquois, but he 
succeeded nevertheless in making an en- 
during peace with them, helping the latter's 
growing consciousness that the New 
Yorkers, though desirable fair-weather 
friends, were an uncertain support in war. 
The increasing population of Canada, its 
quasi-martial organisation, its military 
support from France and consistent 
policy, enabled the country to outgrow 
the fear of the Iroquois which had been its 
curse throughout the seventeenth century. 

The Peace of Ryswick had only lasted 
five years when the wars of Marlborough 
began, and lit the torch of strife once more 
in the remote and sombre forests of North 
America. Both before and after the peace, 
Acadia, with its still scant French popu- 
lation of about a thousand, had been the 
scene of constant fighting; the small posts 
on the coast had been often taken and 
retaken. Its Micmac Indians of Acadia 


proper and the Abernakis of the mainland 
greatly harried the outermost New England 
settlers in what is now the state of Maine. 


Fishing disputes even then 
The renc were frequent. Phips, on his 

j way to Quebec, had taken 
N.-fo««dl«a (Annapolis), and 

practically annexed the province. The 
famous D’Iberville, already mentioned, and 
now in command of a French ship, harried 
the New England coast, and with a con- 
siderable armament conquered Newfound- 
land, which had gradually grown from an 
extensive fishing station, in which the 


British element was strongest, to an 
actual British possession. From thence 
he sailed to Hudson’s Bay, the scene of 
his earlier triumphs, won a naval victory 
in the bay, and took all the forts. 

In 1711 the British Government, at the in- 
stigation of the colonies, organised a serious 
attempt on Canada. It was the greatest 
failure in American history. A fleet of 
eighty-eight sail, under Sir Hovenden 
Walker, carrying several thousand troops, 
was to be joined in Canada by 4,000 pro- 
vincials marching by way of Lake George. 
The latter were duly mustered on that 
historic lake. But Walker’s fleet was 


scattered by a storm in the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, where eight transports and 
goo men were lost. On collecting his ships 
again at Cape Breton, though still strong 
and with another land army awaiting him, 
the admiral’s heart or judgment failed 


him and he sailed for home, where he was 
ill -received for bringing not only disgrace, 
but ridicule, on an armament that had 
contained the veteran soldiers of Marl- 
borough ; and Quebec rang its joy bells to 
some purpose. But with the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 1713 there was a fresh shuffling 
of the cards. Hudson’s Bay was restored ; 
VI , so was Newfoundland, while 

Ne«fo..4l»a Acadia, except 

es ore island of Cape Breton, 

to Lngieod England. The 

latter could do little with it. A weak garrison 
at Mount Royal, now called Annapolis, was 
the only footing in a province where the 
Micmacs and French settlers did practically 
as they pleased. The retention of Cape 
Breton by the French was” indeed a fatal 
concession on the part of England. 

They at once began building by far the 
strongest fortified town in North America, 
at a cost of ;^2, 000,000 sterling, on one horn 
of a splendid harbour ; and Louisbourg, the 
“ Dunkirk of the North,” became the key 
to all Canadian waters and the scourge of 
New England shipping. During the thirty 
years’ peace which followed, the Acadians, 
increasing rapidly in numbers and nomin- 
ally under the benign rule of the Georges, 
were kept French at heart by the tireless 
efforts of Canadian priests, who assured 
them that the country would ultimately 
be retaken. The great fortress town of 
Louisbourg, with its fleets, garrison and con- 
siderable civic population, to the north of 
the province, was in truth a better evidence 
of their compatriots’ power and intentions 
than was the company or two of New 
England militiamen squatting forlorn upon 
the southern bay of their conquerors’ might. 

But what of Canada proper during 
Walpole’s long peace between 1713 and 
1743 ? The march of events in Acadia 
only affected the future of the territory 
concerned. Canada, with its two growing 
towns of Quebec and Montreal, and now 
steadily increasing hardy rural populace, 

was throwing out offshoots 

characteristic of its peculiar 

uring e mighty 

o&g eace 'ppg English had now 

resigned all hope of the great north-west, 
and the French sat secure in their fortified 
posts and in their understanding with the 
Indians for hundreds of miles along the 
frontiers of civilisation at Niagara, De- 
troit, Michillimackinac. But there was 
much more than this. Posts sprang up 
in the Illinois, the Wabash, and on the 
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Ohio. The mouth of the Mississi 
been constituted into a French 
and under the name of Louisiana had the 
brave DTbervilJe for its first governor. 
_ ^ From thence to the nortliern 

f th lakes was forged a gradu- 

L.„ch Rigim. Jj'y stongthening dia.n oi 
french influence, marked 
at longer or shorter intervals by j^al- 
lisaded forts, mounted with French 
and flying the Fleur-de*Lys. They 
somewhat more, too, than 
mere forts, for they were > 

usually surrounded by numer- 
ous small villages of tradeis 
with Indian wives or their 
equivalent, and frequented by 
small grou])s of Indian war- 
riors, tliat by conversion — for 
the priests were everywhere — 
and not less, perhaps, by 
the brandy and ammunition 
always in stock, were attached wH 
to these remote oases. As 
to Canada itself, little need 
be said of the period lead- 
ing up to the great war. 

Of progress, not much excejit Formed 
in the number of inhabitants, ^iidyrne- 
the increase of seigniors, the capturing 
gradual develo])ment of a 
narrow fringe of continuously se 
country along both banks' of the river, 
below the island of Orleans to the is- 
of Montreal. This 200 miles of river f 
with a strip of seigniories up the Rich 


ppi had priest and his seignior, and was con- 
])rovince, tent to be treated as a ])awn by an absolute 
government, only grumbling a little, per- 
haps, at the frequent corvees. 

His leligious ardour and well-developed 
hatred of tlie heretic Bastonnais reconciled 
him to marching to battle whenever and 
wheresoever he was ordered, altogether 
making an excellent irregular soldier. He 
guns often failed to raise croj)S sufficient to 
were feed a colon}^ weighted with regular 

garrisons and yet more by 
clouds of coureurs de bois, 

0 who followed the fur-trade 
% only with or without licences, 
^ for his agriculture was both 
^ primitive and frequently 
S interfered with by the beat of 
K drum. In Quebec and Mont- 
^ real there was a gay and even 
brilliant, if limited, social 
P circle of officers, civil servants 
r and the more affluent seigniors. 
Corru])tion flourished imme- 
diately at the expense of the 
French king, and indirectly at 
R D IBERVILLE ^^e expense of the common 
me of the party which, people, whose channels of 

s^fNorthSn^Americt wcre often ta})ped 

several of the Eng;Ush oi' diverted at headquarters. 
3sts on the Hudson s Bay. t. t • i ^ j 

Religious houses prospered 

tied and acquired })ro})erty, though against 

rom them no corrujdion, to be sure, was ever 

land charged ; while churches rose at shorter 

ont, intervals along the banks of the St. 

flieu Lawrence with a dignity of fabric some- 

lity, what dis])roportionate to the humble 

together with the secondary one of Three one-storied, thatched and white - washed 

Rivers, about midway, constituted the buildings extended beside them. But 

Canada of the French regime. The in 1743 England and France were at war 

habitant — for the name of peasant again in Europe and the long ])eriod of 

was resented — multiplied rapidly, lived comjiarative peace for Canada was over. 

in quite reasonable comfort, obeyed his A. G. Bradley 









ENGLISH COLONIES IN THE SOUTH 

HISTORY OF THEIR RISE AND PROGRESS 

AS the permanent French occupation of leaving it to choose its own president. 
^ North American territory began with The settlers arrived in 1607 ; among 
Champlain in 1603, though Champlain had them was Richard Hakluyt, the famous 
been preceded by pioneers, so the perma- author and editor of the narratives of the 
nent English occupation began in 1606 ; Elizabethan explorers. Most of them were 
and rivalry between the colonising schemes of the adventurer type, younger sons, or 
of French and English did not become men of broken fortunes ; and 

acilte till the expnilsion of James 11. from ® the start of the colony was not 

England converted that country into the ^ very promising. Fortunately, 

most dangerous of the opponents of 'inccss them, Captain John 

Louis XIV. at the end of the century. Smith, was endowed with the qualities of a 

In 1606 Raleigh was shut up in the born leader, and it was mainly due to his 
Tower of London, and his Virginian energy that the attempt did not collapse, 
settlement had been wiped out. But his He^is the hero of the romantic story 
ideas had taken root in the minds of others of the Indian " princess ” Pocahontas, 
besides the adventurers who would be who saved him from death at the hands 
satisfied with nothing but gold-mines, of her tribe, and subsequently herself 
In that year a company was formed which married an Englishman. John Smith 
obtained from James I. charters for kept the community from going to 
founding two colonies on the North pieces, and the company in London were 
American coast between Nova Scotia and resolute. A revised charter, granted in 
Florida. One of the two schemes was 1609, placed the administration on a more 
Town Named second was practical basis, and newcomers arrived 

After thr™ carried out by the establish- who were better fitted for the work that 
Stuart King rneiit on the Chesapeake Bay had to be done — not mere adventurers, 
of a settlement which was but real farmers and mechanics, 
named Jamestown, after the first Stuart Tlie advantages possessed by the 

king of England. Raleigh’s name of members of the company were that they 

Virginia was adopted for the colony. The had absolute possession of the land they 
promoters meant business ; it was not a had settled, that they remained English 
Crown affair, a scheme for providing the citizens, and that they had the right 
king with estates after the Spanish model, of unrestricted trade in colonial produce. 

The Dutch were already setting an This last privilege, which stood in strange 
example of commercial colonisation in the contradiction to the usage of other nations. 
East Indies, and English merchants had seemed to free the Virginia Company 
started their own East India Company, from the necessity of disposing of its 
Now an experiment was to be tried which products to the Mother Country or by 
might develop into a materialisation of the its agency. The full effect of this privi- 
dreams of Gilbert and Raleigh. But it lege was certainly not foreseen 

was an experiment with no precedents to cTolon^ial ky James I., and he made some 
serve as guide. The Elizabethan experi- efforts to render it ineffective, 

ments had failed, partly from want of Later on, the navigation acts 

detailed elaboration. It is not surprising of the commonwealth and Restoration 
that the next was over-elaborate to begin limited its application considerably ; and 
with. There was to be a governing body the attempt to enforce more strictly 
at home, and another in the colony, the in the English colonies the generally 
former nominated by the Crown, and admitted principle of exclusive trade with 
selecting the latter from among the settlers, the Mother Country was one of the many 
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causes that led to the eventual breaking On the other hand, they eagerly wel- 
away of the United States from Great corned another undesirable addition to 
Britain. At first the colony was carried on their population. In 1620 a Dutch vessel 
on a communistic basis. Captain Smith landed the first negro slaves at James- 
introduced — for a time at least — compul- town. The demand for these was so 
sory labour of six hours daily. But the great that not only were Dutch ships with 
settlement did not begin to prosper till richer freight attracted thither, but 
the land was divided among the colonists English and even Virginian traders under- 
as private property. The discoverv. in took the sale of the blacks. Thus, as early 
tobacco culture, of an as the seventeenth cen- 

industry that could be plantation life 

pursued on a large scale , ' ' ' grew up which was after- 

caused the settlements ■ wards characteristic of the 

in Virginia to progress ’ '' ' southern states of the 

colo^nists had been • in Virginia formed only 

of the company, and had v - lived as plantation owners 

to repay their debts be- , on their extensive estates, 

fore they could acquire , mechanics in the 

property of their own ; not very numerous towns, 

but, thanks to the high But the bulk of the work, 

price of tobacco, especi- * and especially of the work 

ally in Holland, they on the tobacco planta- 

were soon able to render tions, and on the cotton 

themselves independent a naWve *fUnwto,i,iS!smith”'i™ b.came plantations that more 
and to add, by pjurchase, the leader of the band of colonists who settled than a ccntury later sur- 

new lands to what had coioiy'luve^fo^tUyel^^^^ passed them in import- 

already been granted tated his return to England for surgical aid. ance, was, except where 

them. The profitableness of the tobacco prison labour was employed, performed 
industry was the best advertisement for the by negro slaves, whose number continued 
colony, and enticed over many more cmi- to increase as the colony developed, 
grants, among them not only the ship- Political circumstances also played their 
wrecked and indigent, but also wealthy part in the rapid development of the 
and enterprising men, who began tobacco colony. Under the second charter James I. 
culture on a larger scale and so brought it renounced, in favour of the company, 
into better repute. The scarcity of women many of the rights stipulated for by the 

was soon remedied by the rapid industrial Crown. The choice of the directors was 

progress. In 1619 the company tried left to the members of the company, 

the experiment of sending to Virginia, These nominated, in place of the colonial 

at its own expense, a number of young manager, a governor of the province, who 
women. Anyone marrying one of these had almost unlimited power on account 

had to repay the passage-money to the of his great distance from his 

company, tobacco being sometimes taken Development of superiors at home. For this 

inpayment. Very soon the young women ° reason much depended on the 

were all married, and the company was ® o ony choice of suitable persons for 
enabled to repeat the experiment and even this position, and the company’s selection 
increase the charge for passage- money. was not always a happy one ; but its direc- 

The system of transporting to the tors were sensible enough to pay heed to 

colonies criminals condemned to hard the remonstrances of the colonists, whose 

labour, which flourished to such an extent influence on the management not only 
in the Antilles, was also tried in Virginia, continually increased, but was soon after- 
which was at first occasionally used wards regulated by law. 
as a convict settlement. This might have In 1612 the management of the comj^any 
gone on to a very much greater extent was transferred from the board of directors 
had not the spirit of the colonists risen to the shareholders themselves, with the 

to such a degree that they most ein- provision that four general meetings were to 

phatically refused to allow such an undesir- be held yearly, to settle matters connected 
able element to be brought among them, with the management of the colony ; and 
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seven years later this general assembly 
granted to the colonists a share in the 
management of their internal affairs. 

Kach of the eleven settlements then exist- 
ing in Virginia was to send two deputies 
to Jamestown. These deputies, the “ as- 
sembly of burgesses,” were, in conference 
with the governor and his nominated 
council, to discuss the affairs of tlie 
colony, and to take action accordingly. 
The assembly of burgesses rapidly 

. , developed in importance ; but 

Virsinian ^ . i - 

. -the company s control m 

n London was unsatisfactory. In 

Burgesses r i x *^11 

1023 the charter was revoked, 
and a third constitution was framed and 
proclaimed in 1625. The ultimate control 
still Jay vN'ith a council in London ; but it 
was virtually a committee of the privy 
council. This council appointed a gover- 
nor and a council of twelve, who were to 
be the responsible executive in tlie colony, 
some of these being chosen from among 
the colonists ; and in effect the assembly 
of burgesses was permitted to exercise 
the functions of the Eng- 
lish House of Commons. 

The council in London, 
though the actual 
ultimate authority, in 
practice abstained from 
interfering in the affairs 
of the colony. Very much 
as in England, the as- 
sembly proceeded gradu- 
ally to insist on acquiring 
a practical and definite 
control over the executive. 

IMaterially the develop- 
ment of the colony was 
very rapid ; but in other 
matters complete indiffer- 
ence prevailed. The 
economic conditions gave 
an aristocratic tone to 
the colony. Thus, during 
the struggle of Cliarles 1. 
against the rising demo- 
cracy in the Mother 
Country, the sympathies 
of the colonists were entirely on the side 
of the monarch ; and when the Round- 
heads’ victory was complete, many a 
Royalist made his way to Virginia. But 
this did not prevent the colonial assembly 
from maintaining its own parliamentary 
privileges, nor from employing on the 
plantations the labour of the piisoners of 
w^ar sent over by Crcunwell. The Restora- 


tion, on the other hand, was followed by 
most disadvantageous consequences for 
Virginia. Charles 11. enforced the pro- 
visions of the Navigation Act more strictly, 
and thus almost destroyed the freedom of 
trade enjoyed by Virginia, and ]dacod it 
in this respect in a position very similar 
to that of the Spanish colonies. This did 
not seriously affect the Virginians, who 
did not carry on a large trade ; but other 
measures, that affected their interest more, 
roused their indignation. 

The extravagance characteristic of 
Charles 11. led him to attempt to hand over 
all Virginia to two of his favourites for a 
period of thirty-one years, and though the 
colony maintained its constitutional rights, 
it had to sulirnit to be saddled with addi- 
tional ex])enditure. The king’s Virginia 
representatives were of as dull conscience 
as himself. An Indian rising that luoke 
out after the two races had lived peaceably 
side by side for half a century was by some 
attributed to the shameless manner in 
which the governor, for his own personal 

profit, used his creatures 
to plunder and opju'ess 
the Indians. Matters 
went so far tliat a section 
of the colonists rose 
against the governor. 
During this civil war, 
which was put down with 
much bloodshed, the caj)- 
ital was burned. Still the 
greater part of tlie popu- 
lation remained apathetic 
as before. The tyj)ical 
Virginian sat, like a 
])aslia, in the midst of 
his extensive estates, and 
kept himself aj)art from 
everything that did not 
bear upon his own well- 
being. His w calth enabled 
liim to widen his in- 
tellectual horizon. ()l all 
the colonists tlie Virgin- 
ians had jierhaj^s the most 
intellectual intercourse 
with the Old World. Among them it was 
the fashion to trax'el, and to show to guests 
from Europe a really princely hospitality 
worthy of the name. But the Virginians 
of that time took no further part in politics 
than the maintenance of their ancient con- 
stitutional liberties rendered necessary. 
The second of the Southern or ” planter” 
colonies to be founded was Maryland. 
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PRINCESS POCAHONTAS 

The daughter of ail Indian chief, she befriended 
the early Virginia settlers, and eventually 
married an Englishman. Embracing Chris- 
tianity, she sailed with her husband for Eng- 
land, but died off Gravesend in March, 1B17, 
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We shall see presently how the northern 
group was in effect the creation of that 
spirit of ecclesiastical intolerance which 
drove Puritans, even those who had no 
wish to secede from the established Church, 
to seek in other regions freedom to worship 
as their consciences required. Maryland 
was the product, in like manner, of the hos- 
_ tility of law and of popular 

- * , sentiment to Roman Catho- 

Catkolic Colon, Catholic Lord 

of Maryland i:> i-- j i 

Baltimore proposed to 

establish in the New World a colony where 
his co-religionists should have free play. 
Charles I., absolutely loyal as he was to 
Anglicanism, was far from hostile to the 
religion of his wife, Henrietta Maria. 

Lord Baltimore was granted a charter, and 
Maryland came into being in 1632, when tJie 
first Puritan colony in the north had already 
been in existence for more than a decade. 
Its founder, learning from the persecution 
to which he himself had been subjected on 
account of his faith, made absolute 
freedom in matters of religious belief a 
basic principle in the colony, whose foun- 
dation was readily authorised by his ro^’al 
friend. Maryland is the only one of the 
English colonics whose possessors were not 
Protestants, and even there the majority 
of the inhabitants belonged to one or other 
of the reformed sects. . But while, in New 
England, fanatical Puritan intolerance pre- 
vailed, while even in the tolerant southern 
states Catholics were rigidly excluded, 
Maryland, on principle, opened her doors 
to men of all creeds, and that without ever 
endangering her own liberties. 

Here, as in most of the other colonies, the 
proprietary rights of the founders were 
gradually relaxed before the self-reliance 
and self-government of the colonists, who 
organised themselves on the democratic 
model of their neighbours. The struggle 
to obtain recognition from the proprietors 
lasted perhaps a little longer in Maryland ; 
but here, as elsewhere, the goal was 
^ , j reached. In consequence 

Ex.mpl. ot.Good Of Its geographical position, 
Gc.rnmenl Maryland develoi^d into a 

plantation state ; but large 
accessions of the humbler classes to its 
population saved it from the evils of the 
plantation system as known in Virginia, 
while the kindly spirit that hovered over 
its foundation saved it from the degeneracy 
that accompanies cultivation by slave 
labour. Moreover, friendly relations with 
the natives were established, so that in 
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all respects Maryland afforded an example 
of wise moderation and good government. 
The third of the great southern colonies, 
Carolina, was not actually occupied till 
Charles IT, in 1663, gave the district 
between Florida and Virginia to eight 
proprietors in perpetuity. 

What is most interesting about this colony 
is the history of its constitution. It was 
specially provided in the royal deed of gift 
that the colonists should have a share in the 
management of local affairs ; further, the 
philosopher J ohn Locke had drawn up for 
this province a constitution which was 
to unite a patriarchal aristocracy with 
parliamentary privileges. But Locke’s 
scheme was so complicated and so un- 
practical in detail that it was never fully 
carried out. Only two of the principles 
of Locke’s constitution survived — 
tolerance in religion, and slavery. 

As for the rest, the influence of her 
neighbour Virginia was of far more import- 
ance to North Carolina than the sovereign 
rights of its aristocratic possessors, which 
were revoked in 1729. Some settlers had 
migrated from Virginia to the northern 
. . , districts of Carolina ev^en be- 

trginift s royal letters patent 

been granted ; the Virginia 
* j)lantation system also spread 
there. The governors of Virginia repeatedly 
interfered in the management of North 
Carolina, and the northern part of the 
colony was often involved in tlie internal 
struggles of Virginia. The principal 
difference between the two colonies was 
that in Carolina, during the first decades 
of its existence, no effective provincial 
government was established, and that 
a most undesirable class of immigrants 
were introduced, who made use of their 
rights of self-government only to per- 
petuate the unsettled state then existing. 

This was changed only when the province 
was constituted a Crown colony. As such 
Carolina advanced rapidly, developing 
on the same economic lines as her older 
sister Virginia, and becoming a dangerous 
rival to her in the tobacco markets. 
The eight proprietors of Carolina 
turned their attention chiefly to the south. 
Here, in 1670, the town of Charleston was 
founded, with settlers of whom the 
greater number came from Barbados 
Island. In accordance with the aristo- 
cratic and centralising tendency of Locke’s 
proposals the rulers attached great im- 
portance to developing the strength of 




LANDING A C.GvOv) i>F NEGRO SLAVES AT JAMESTOWN IN l(;i9 
To such an extent did the tobacco industry flourish in Virgrinia that within a few months of the division of land among’ 
the natives it became necessary to employ additional labour. With this object in view, the. system of transporting 
criminals condemned to hard labour was tried, but with indifferent results, the settlers protesting against this 
undesirame element. Then a Dutch man-of-war landed at Jamestown and sold twenty negroes as slaves. Later on 
that number was increased, the presence of the slaves eventually playing an important part in the life of the settlements’. 

Specially drawn for the Hl-STORV OF niH WORLD by J. Walter Wilson. R.I. 
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the colony in a town community, and to 
the avoidance of the scattering of the 
population characteristic of Virginia and 
North Carolina. For this reason Charleston 
sprang up more rapidly than Jamestown. 
Its better regulated government and its 
religious toleration attracted to Carolina 
elements that were wanting in its northern 
neighbours — Puritans from 
KA , New York, Huguenots from 

° France, Presbyterians from 
ar es on g^Qp^nd — every element that 

desired to work its way upward by its own 
strength and was opposed to tlie develop- 
ment of the plantation system. Further, 
the proximity of the Spanish colony of St. 
Augustine (Florida) caused the develop- 
ment of South Carolina to differ in many 
respects from fliat of the northern provinces. 

The contests occasionally engaged in by 
the neighbouring Spanish and English 
colonists were indeed, as a rule, of 
little or of no importance, and both 
parties finally agreed to remain at peace 
even if war should break out between the 
home countries. Still, the proximity of 
the Spanish colonies was a strong in- 
centive to buccaneering — an established 
institution among those of the colonists 
who came from the islands. Finally, 
Carolina followed the example of its 
Spanish neighbours -in employing large 
numbers of Indians as slaves, generally 
such as had been captured on Spanish 
territory or dragged from Spanish ships. 

About the same time another new 
province, under management of a quite 
different kind, was mapped out to the 
south of the English colonial possessions. 
The philanthropic movement made its 
appearance very early in England, and 
its influence, thanks to the example of 
the New England colonists, and of William 
Penn, had been already felt several times 
in America. Pity for those languishing 
in the debtors’ prisons of England induced 
Oglethorpe to start a movement in their 
. favour. When public and 
How eorgift Support had enabled 

&me o collect the necessary 

funds, he secured from George 
I. a charter giving the grantees exclusive 
rights of colonisation for twenty-one 
years in the territory that lay between 
the rivers Savannah and Altamaha, 
stretching from ocean to ocean. 

The colony received, as had her northern 
neighbours, the name of the reigning 
sovereign, and was called Georgia Augusta. 
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To South Carolina the establishment of 
this colony, which lay between her and 
the Spaniards, was of great importance ; 
for the new province undertook the de- 
fence of the southern boundary (Ogle- 
thorpe himself twice took the field against 
the Spaniards) and rendered possible to 
its northern neighbours a prosperous and 
undisturbed development. Alliances were 
made with the Indians, and few white 
settlers have been held in such esteem by 
their red-skinned neighbours as was the 
mild and worthy Oglethorpe. 

At first the province developed according 
to his ideas. It was a place of refuge for the 
oppressed and persecuted, and toleration, 
religious and political, was extended to all. 
But, as time went on, natural influences 
proved stronger than human will. It was 
impossible tliat the land, whose physical 
character specially fitted it for an agricul- 
tural development on tlie same lines as 
Virginia’s, should remain for ever in the 
possession of the poor and disinherited. 
In Georgia, as elsewhere, the planters 
got more and more of the land into their 
possession, brought their slaves thither, and 
. thus crushed out the attempts 

«K F r K small holders to carry on a 
the i^ngiish system. By the middle 

of the eighteenth century 
Georgia had become a plantation state 
like Virginia and the Carolinas, and as 
such it continued its political development 
side by side with them. 

The origin and development of the 
southern states of the North American 
Union differ widely from the picture 
usually regarded as tyjiical of English 
colonisation in North America. Geo- 
graphical conditions decisively influenced 
the course of development. Even in cases 
where it was the intention of the colonists 
to found settlements similar to those in 
New England there was a gradual transi- 
tion to the system which developed first 
and in its most perfect form in Virginia. 
Most of the colonies were, for a time at 
least, under the influence of Old World 
feudal institutions. 

They soon freed themselves from these ; 
but the aristocratic spirit, characteristic of 
feudalism, with its classification of man- 
kind according to their possessions and 
rank, came to life again in changed form. 
The place of the English feudal aristocracy 
was taken by the large landed proprietors, 
who kept not only their troops of slaves, 
but also the greater part of the free white 
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the colony in a town community, and to 
the avoidance of the scattering of the 
population characteristic of Virginia and 
North Carolina. For this reason Charleston 
sprang up more rapidly than Jamestown. 
Its better regulated government and its 
religious toleration attracted to Carolina 
elements that were wanting in its northern 
rr-u D ‘j neighbours — Puritans from 
The Rapid York, Huguenots from 

_ France, Presbyterians from 

ar es on — every element that 

desired to work its way upward by its own 
strength and was opposed to the develop- 
ment of the plantation system. Further, 
the proximity of the Spanish colony of St. 
Augustine (Florida) caused the develop- 
ment of South Carolina to differ in many 
respects from fhat of the northern provinces. 

The contests occasionally engaged in by 
the neighbouring Spanish and English 
colonists were indeed, as a rule, of 
little or of no importance, and both 
parties finally agreed to remain at peace 
even if war should break out between the 
home countries. Still, the proximity of 
the Spanish colonies was a strong in- 
centive to .buccaneering — an established 
institution among those of the colonists 
who came from the islands. Finally, 
Carolina followed the example of its 
Spanish neighbours . in employing large 
numbers of Indians as slaves, generally 
such as had been captured on Spanish 
territory or dragged from Spanish ships. 

About the same time another new 
province, under management of a quite 
different kind, was mapped out to the 
south of the English colonial possessions. 
The philanthropic movement made its 
appearance very early in England, and 
its influence, thanks to the example of 
the New England colonists, and of William 
Penn, had been already felt several times 
in America, Pity for those languishing 
in the debtors’ prisons of England induced 
Oglethorpe to start a movement in their 
. favour. When public and 
How Georgift pj-jy^^g support had enabled 

. him to collect the necessary 
be ronoded secured from George 

I. a charter giving the grantees exclusive 
rights of colonisation for twenty-one 
years in the territory that lay between 
the rivers Savannah and Altamaha, 
stretching from ocean to ocean. 

The colony received, as had her northern 
neighbours, the name of the reigning 
sovereign, and was called Georgia Augusta. 
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To South Carolina the establishment of 
this colony, which lay between her and 
the Spaniards, was of great importance ; 
for the new province undertook the de- 
fence of the southern boundary (Ogle- 
thorpe himself twice took the field against 
the Spaniards) and rendered possiWe to 
its northern neighbours a prosperous and 
undisturbed development. Alliances were 
made with the Indians, and few white 
settlers have been held in such esteem by 
their red-skinned neighbours as was the 
mild and worthy Oglethorpe. 

At first the province developed according 
to his ideas. It was a place of refuge for the 
oppressed and persecuted, and toleration, 
religious and political, was extended to all. 
But, as time went on, natural influences 
proved stronger than human will. It was 
impossible that the land, whose physical 
character specially fitted it for an agricul- 
tural development on the same lines as 
Virginia’s, should remain for ever in the 
possession of the poor and disinherited. 
In Georgia, as elsewhere, the planters 
got more and more of the land into their 
possession, brought their slaves thither, and 
« . thus crushed out the attempts 

. K small holders to carry on a 

Colonics** different system. By the middle 
of the eighteenth century 
Georgia had become a plantation state 
like Virginia and the Carolinas, and as 
such it continued its political development 
side by side with them. 

The origin and development of the 
southern states of the North American 
Union differ widely from the picture 
usually regarded as typical of English 
colonisation in North America. Geo- 
graphical conditions decisively influenced 
the course of development. Even in cases 
where it was the intention of the colonists 
to found settlements similar to those in 
New England there was a gradual transi- 
tion to the system which developed first 
and in its most perfect form in Virginia. 
Most of the colonies were, for a time at 
least, under the influence of Old World 
feudal institutions. 

They soon freed themselves from these ; 
but the aristocratic spirit, characteristic of 
feudalism, with its classification of man- 
kind according to their possessions and 
rank, came to life again in changed form. 
The place of the English feudal aristocracy 
was taken by the large landed proprietors, 
who kept not only their troops of slaves, 
but also the greater part of the free white 
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population in a state of dependence. The 
doctrine of the equality of all did not 
prevail either in ethics or in law. 

The planters had practically unlimited 
power on their own estates, and, in combina- 
tion, they made use of the parliamentary 
privileges granted to the landed interests 
to dominate almost without opposition 
_ . , the government of the pro- 

‘***5f***®*‘ ? vince. Thus the southern 

o * colonies, with their special 

South Carolina \ • j ^ 

Views and special needs, were 

more closely related to the Spanish 
colonies than to the New England provinces 
in the north. Settlement often took place 
as in the Portuguese colonies ; with this 
difference, that the latter had not the 
right, common to both English and 
French feudal colonies, of granting titles 
and dignities — a right that did much to 
strengthen the aristocratic tendency of 
the southern states. The right of 
possession, as in the Spanish, Portuguese 
and French colonies, was conferred by 
conquest. In the treatment of the natives 
in South Carolina the worst Spanish 
examples were followed : if hostile, they 
were made slaves ; but even if they sub- 
mitted peacefully to the rule of the 
strangers, they were not, as in the Spanish 
colonies, granted the rights of subjects. 

The North Americans make the claim 
for their forefathers that they treated 
the Indians better than others did. The 
Spaniards took possession, not only of 
the land, but also of the persons of the 
natives, compelling them to pay taxes 
and to labour in the fields. The French 
did not interfere with the personal liberty 
of the natives, but they took the land 
from them solely by right of conquest. 

The English, on the contrary — and with 
them must be classed the Dutch — neither 
interfered with the liberty of the natives 
nor contested their rights to the land, but 
often gained possession of it by purchase ; 
yet a common view then, and the prevailing 
legal theory later, was that 
the Indians’ rights were 
merely those of occupation. 
The kings of Spain and 
Portugal, it is true, raised the claim that all 
this land with its people had become their 
property by virtue of the papal Bull dividing 
the unknown half of the world between 
them ; and when the natives contested these 
claims they were often very badly treated, 
especially at the time of the conquest 
and before the native question had been 
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settled by law. In principle, however, 
Spain had, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of Queen Isabella’s will, placed the 
natives in her colonial possessions on the 
same legal footing as her own subjects ; 
and in return for the services they were 
bound to render the state they could 
claim from it justice and protection. 

The French did not go so far. The privi- 
lege of becoming French subjects was not 
granted to the Hurons, Illinois, etc.; but, 
from the days of Champlain, France had 
regarded the Indians as allies .and friends, 
and recognised that, as such, they had 
claims to the friendship and protection of 
their white allies. Times without number 
the French allowed these claims by taking 
the field, with or without Indian aid, 
against the Iroquois, the sworn enemies of 
all natives who were allied with the French. 
Besides this, the Spaniards and the 
French, by their missions, did more than 
words can ex]:)ress for the material and 
intellectual well-being of their proteges. 

The activity of the Indian missions 
carried on by the English was, in com- 
parison, extraordinarily small, and be- 
— , longed in general to a period 

The Indians j 7 j j 

P . - . . we need not consider ; and as 

'Tk • * I ° .1 the purchases of land, the 
great majority of these have 
been creditable neither to the people of the 
United States, nor to= their fathers before 
them. In former times a large tract of 
land could be purchased from the Indians, 
who scarcely understood the nature of the 
transaction, for a little spirits, gunpowder, 
or some European finery. But then there 
was room enough in the broad continent of 
North America, and it was not so very diffi- 
cult for a tribe that had thus disinherited 
itself to find a new home farther west. 

As civilisation followed them west- 
ward, the space left to the Indians, whose 
mode of life required free expansion, 
was more and more limited. The unavoid- 
able and by no means unrecognised 
consequence of the policy of dispossessing 
the Indians of their lands was that the 
tribes, now crowded together, carried 
on endless bloody feuds to preserve their 
very existence, except when opportunity 
offered of attacking their neighbours 
across the boundary of the district claimed 
by the state. The fundamental distinction, 
however, in the native question is that in 
law the Indian was to the Spaniard a 
brother, to the Frenchman a friend, 
and to the Englishman a stranger. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 

HOW THE PURITANS AND QUAKERS LAID 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN AMERICA 


/CONTEMPORANEOUSLY with the Vir- 
^ ginia Company, James I., in 1606, liad 
recognised, as we have noticed, a second 
trading company which was to colonise 
the territory lying between latitudes 
41'’ and 45° N. This company was called 
the Plymouth Company, since its most 
influential members belonged to Plymouth, 
England. ' Nothing was done, however, 
beyond making preliminary inquiries, even 
when James 1 ., in 1620, organised a new 
company, the Council for Nx'w England, 
giving it all the land between latitudes 40 
and 48“ N., and granting it feudal privik'gcs. 

This company itself did ].)ractically 
nothing ; but it was in this district, 
and at this same time, that the New 
England colonies were founded, and from 
it, not from the Virginia Compan3\ the 
colonists obtained their concession. These 
were, in fact, religious refugees. Single 
groups and communities to 
whom the Reformation, as 
offlcially carried out in 
England, did not appear to go 
far enough, separated themselves very early 
from the English High Church, As their 
number increased these Puritans formed 
new sects, Presbyterians, Indt pendents, 
etc. ; but in doing this they drew upon 
themselves the active persecution of the 
dominant Church. Before its power they 
fled, for the most part, to Holland. But 
when general attention was drawn to 
trans- Atlantic colonial enterprises, there 
ripened among the Puritans a plan of 
seeking a place of refuge across the ocean 
where they could exercise their faith 
in perfect freedom and security. 

With the support of like-minded friends 
in England, their representative ob- 
tained first from the Virginia Company the 
right to found settlements across the ocean. 
It was in the autumn of 1620 that the 
Mayflower carried to America the first 
colonists of the North, the founders of 


The Famous 
Voyage of 
the Mayflower 


the town of New Plymouth. The con- 
cession was then obtained from the Council 
of New England, the spot selected being in 
the region allotted to them. Despite 
Puritanic strictness and simplicity, this 
colon\", too, had to pass through a time of 
. , severe struggle before it began 

of the Pilgrim S™" and make 

Fathers progress. Its agreement with 

the English comj any assured 
to the immigrants almost complete indepen- 
dence. From the beginning the Pilgrim 
Fathers were almost exclusively their own 
rulers. Though they had fled before Anglican 
intolerance, this did not prevent them 
from establishing in their midst a regime 
at least as intolerant. Any deviation 
from their Puritan orthodoxy was unre- 
lentingly punished by expulsion from the 
settlement. At a time when every strong 
arm should have been welcome to help to 
build up the struggling colony, they more 
than once rejected settlers because they 
would not submit to the religious conditions. 

Political consolidation was attained only 
by combination with a later undertaking 
of the same kind which was more favoured 
b}/ fortune in this respect. In 1629, 
Charles I. granted to the Massachusetts 
Bay Company a charter which gave it 
the right to found colonial settlements. 
The form of a chartered company was 
chosen in accordance with current practice. 
What was really aimed at here was, as in 
Puritan New Plymouth, a place of refuge 
for the hard-persecuted Puritans. The 
Crown had no sort of desire to 
trouble itself with the Puritan 
exiles ; it was only too well 
pleased to be rid of them out of 
England. The new colonists were not, in the 
main, sectarian^, and comprised a large pro- 
portion of country gentlemen, well-to-do 
farmers and, professional men, of the same 
type as the Puritan Churchmen in the 
House of Commons. But no long time 
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Intolerance 
Flourished 


passed before they, like many of their 
compeers at home, were transferred to the 
ranks of the Independents. In 1630 
the whole administration was placed in 
the hands of thpse colonists who were 
members of the corporation. From that 
time the colonists chose their own governor 
and his councillors. There was, besides, an 
«... assembly, in which every 
_ ^ , * town was represented by 

two delegates elected by 
the freemen. The colony 
successfully defended its rights against the 
Plymouth Company. At a later date Charles 
I., aiming at centralisation, took steps to 
alter the constitution of the colony ; but 
he fell before it had become necessary for 
the colonists to defend, by open opposition 
to the royal will, the privileges they had 
won for themselves. Under Cromwell a 
benevolent guardianship was extended 
to all the Puritan communities of the 
New World : Charles II. failed to overcome 
the passive resistance of the colony, which, 
under James II., was forced to submit to 
the judicial revocation of its charter 
rights. William of Orange restored all 
its privileges ; and when next they had 
to be defended against attacks by the 
government it was in alliance with all the 
other American colonies. 

Religious intolerance, which had once 
driven the Puritans to New Plymouth 
and Boston, continued to thrive in their 
midst. In 1635 the Massachusetts As- 
sembly banished a much-respected 
preacher, Roger Williams, only because 
he attacked the frequent amalgamation 
of Puritan orthodoxy with political 
rights in the colony and stood up for 
perfect toleration. With the help of the 
Narragansett Indians he fled to Rhode 
Island. Many of like mind came to him 
from the neighbouring colonies and from 
England, and he founded new settlements 
which politically followed, in all respects, 
the model of Massachusetts, the popular 

Roger Williem. 

* the principle was main- 

tained that a man’s religious 
beliefs are his own private 
concern, so that in law all faiths were 
actually equal. The struggle for an in- 
dependent existence of the little colony of 
Rhode Island, situated among the intolerant 
Puritan colonies, was the more severe since 
the latter allowed it no place in the con- 
federation established in 1643 ; but finally 
it succeeded in obtaining a charter from 
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Charles II., in 1663, thus securing its 
continued independent existence. Mean- 
while, quite a number of little settlements 
had sprung up on the New England 
coast, founded, some from older colonies, 
some direct from England. 

New Hampshire, granted to English 
merchants under several patents, had drawn 
so close to the intolerant Massachusetts that 
it was united to it in 1642 temporarily. 
Connecticut, too, was largely a Puritan 
settlement constituted on more ])urely 
democratic principles than was Massa- 
chusetts. With the exception of New 
Plymouth, these settlements progressed 
with surprising rapidity. They protected 
themselves against the Indians by their 
generally peaceful policy and by their con- 
federation established in 1643. Against the 
home government they had at times 
scarcely any need of protection. 

The confusion of the civil war, and the 
changing fortunes of the two parties, gave 
the rulers in England so much to do that 
they were glad to leave the colonies to them- 
selves. These same causes gave a great 
impetus to emigration, for not only did the 
„ ^ conquered seek refuge under 

p . .. tlje freer rule of the colonies, 

, but many others crossed the 

ocean only because the polit- 
ical disturbances which convulsed the 
Mother Country scarcely affected the pro- 
gress of prosperous development in the 
colonies. The colonial policy of Cromwell, 
which found its complete expression in the 
Navigation Act, curtailed to a great extent 
the freedom of trade enjoyed by the 
colonies ; but this measure was in agree- 
ment with the spirit of the age, and it was 
chiefly the trade with Holland that was 
affected. From France and Spain the 
colonies felt themselves separated by the 
same national and religious differences as 
the Mother Country, and the sense of their 
connection with England was still so strong 
that the idea seldom occurred of offering the 
Navigation Act that resistance which had so 
successfully prevented all interference what- 
ever with the internal affairs of the colonies. 

The internal constitution of all these 
colonies was similar. In general but second- 
ary importance was attached to trade, 
the true basis of the community being 
found in labour. There was no search for 
the precious metals, no barter with the 
natives, no attempt at their subjugation. 
When it was impossible to come to a peace- 
ful agreement with them, they were, it is 
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TH AYFLOWER, IN WHICH THE PILGRIM FATHERS VOYAGED TO AMERICA 
?)n Augiu^i .ith, 1020, the Mayflower, a vessel of 180 tons, sailed from Southampton, carrying forty-one men and 
their families, 102 persons in all. It had been decided to make the passage in the company of the Speedwell, 
but the captain of the latter lost courage, with the result that the Mayflower made the voyage alone. 

l‘rom the painting by W. 1*. llalsall 
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PILGRIM FATHERS SIGNING THE COMPACT IN THE CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER 
Two days after casting: anchor at Cape Cod, Massachusetts, the famous compact was drawn up and duly signed by 
the leaders of the small band of Puritans in the cabin of the Mayflower. The coyenant agreed, among many other 
things, to “constitute just and equal laws, that shall be thought most meet for the general good of the colony.” 

From the painting by Edwin White' ^ 







THE END OF THE MAYFLOWER’S HISTORIC VOYAGE : THE PURITANS' SAFE ARRIVAL IN THE NEW WORLD 

Frooi the painting by Charl« Lucy 



From the painting by G. Fi. Boughton, R.^. 
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true, driven baq,l^t!iy torce ; but the colo- 
nists did noV^^^^Ke "’more land than was 
necessary to-secitic their own livelihood by 
agriculture and the cultivation of a few 
staple ])rqducts. Slavery and prison labour 
were no more excluded than in the 
southern English settlements ; but the 
natural and economic conditions necessary 
for their extensive employment were absent. 

Agriculture here demanded harder 
work than was to be obtained by compul- 
sory labour ; further, the climate was 
unhialtlie for blacks and unsuited for 
those products whose cultivation could be 
carri('cl on on the large scale common in 
the south. Since every man lived, as a rule, 
on the returns of his own labour, the little 
communities required com])aratively little 
space. TIh'V forced their way into the 


spirit of the Americans turned were 
the Dutch, whose attention had been 
first drawn to the North American coast 
by English sailors. It was under the Dutch 
flag that Henry Hudson, in iboq, dis- 
covered the river that bears his name. 

Though no actual settlement was yet 
made, Dutch vessels, during the next few 
years, paid frequent visits to the river and 
to the island of Manhattan lying at its 
mouth, considering that Hudson’s voyage 
gave them claims over it. These were 
made good when the district about the 
Hudson was included in the sphere of 
action of the Dutch West India Company, 
founded in 1621. Then arose on Manhattan 
Island permanent buildings in ]dace of the 
temporary huts in which the Dutch traders 
had stored their wares for barter with the 



IN THE OLD COLONIAL DAYS: ON THE WAY TO CHURCH 
It was a long time before the Indians developed anything like friendly relationship towards the white men and women 
who had landed on their shores from the Mayflower. The above picture shows a party of worthy Puritans trudging 
across the snow to church, each of the men, except the pastor, armed in case of attack from man or beast. 

I'roni tlic p.iiiiting^ by O. H. Houghton, R.A, 


interior but slowly, and for a long time 
did not come into conflict with the inhabi- 
tants. On the other hand, they rooted 
themselves to the soil more firmly than 
the colonists in any other part of America. 
The population was denser, and, owing 
to the smaller admixture of foreign ele- 
ments, more compact than in the other 
colonies. Almost all of the settlers came 
with wife and child to the New World, with 
the settled purpose of remaining there and 
establishing a home for their descendants. 

Thus there developed there the earliest 
and strongest manifestation of an American 
national s] iirit. which was greatly furthered 
by the fin ins of local government which 
grew up in the colonies. The first 
against whom the awakening national 
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Indians ; and when, in 1626, the whole 
island was bought from the Indians for sixt}^ 
gulden, or florins, there stood among the 
houses of New Amsterdam the first stone 
church. Still, Dutch rule did not take firm 
root on the Hudson. 

There were several reasons for this. 
First, the West India Company strove to 
promote trade rather than settlement; 
secondly, wishing to gain more profit 
from their possessions, the conqiany 
allowed feudal baronies to be created, 
thus preventing the rise of a sturdy 
race of colonial citizens ; finally, the 
company was not fortunate in the 
choice of its governors. It dismissed Peter 
Minuit, who had contributed so much to 
the prosperity of New Amsterdam, and 
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drove him into the arms of the Swedes, 
whose colony on the Delaware lasted only 
so long as it was supported by Minuit’s zeal 
and care. But even the inclusion of the 
Swedish colonial territory did not supply 
to the Dutch settlement that vigorous 
life which was wanting. Its New England 
neighbours on the north contested with it 
the possession of the land, and even within 
the Dutch boundaries the English element 
became predominant. On the appearance 
of four English ships before New Amster- 
dam in 1664, war having just broken 
out between Holland and England, the 
governor, left in the lurch by the West 
India Company, did not dare to make any 
resistance, and, before a drop of blood had 
been shed, he surrendered the town and all 


particularly successful experiment. What 
specially excited the hostility of those 
who differed from them in belief was the 
interference of their doctrines in the region 
of politics, as manifested by their refusal to 
take oaths or to perform military service. 

In England the Quakers first came into 
notice in 1655. It goes without saying 
that the High Church party persecuted 
them with the same relentlessness with 
which it tried to drive out or subdue all 
who differed from it. It was from such 
persecution that the Quakers fled to New 
England ; but there they made the dis- 
heartening discovery that, despite all 
their fine phrases about brotherhood and 
equality, the Puritans were even more 
intolerant towards them than the High 


the Dutch territory to his 
opponents. In honour of 
the Duke of York, after- 
wards James II., the 
capital was named New 
York. Though the influ- 
ence of the less favour- 
able conditions due to the 
rule of the West India 
Company was felt for a 
long time, yet from the 
time of its conquest New 
York was intimately con- 
nected with the New 
England states. In 167 3 
and 1674 the Dutch 
succeeded in regaining 
temporary possession of 
it ; but at the Peace of 



Church. In England it 
was considered sufficient 
to imprison Quakers who 
refused to take the oath ; 
in Boston they were 
beaten as disturbers oi 
the public peace, and 
four of them were even 
executed. It was there- 
fore a deliverance for 
them when William 
Penn’s action rendered it 
possible for them to found 
a colony of their own. 
The son of an English 
admiral, Penn had wealth 
as well as high connec- 
tions. His father and 
many others considered it 


Westminster they had william penn 

finally to abandon their Son of an English admiral, religious intoler- 

r'loimc rxnA iLoit- r^z-iccoc towards his co-religionists induced 

Claims, allQ LllCll pOSSCS- to acquire the territory of Pennsylvania, 

sions were absorbed in and found the city of Philadelphia, both of 
, , 1 which became headquarters of the Quakers. 

the English colonial em- 

pire. The Dul^ wedge thrust in be- voluptuous coi 
tween the northern and southern groups it was as a ^ 


pgNjj inexplicable eccentricity 

ral, religious intoler- On his part that he sllOuld 

o^^'^rpInnsyiv^nTa^I associate rather with the 

Philadelphia, both of poor and persecuted 
ters of the Quakers. L. , , , au 

^ Quakers than with the 

voluptuous court of Charles II. ; but 
it was as a Quaker that he attracted 


of colonies was assimilated, and from Nova attention in the highest circles, without 


Scotia J;o Florida the whole coast-line was 
now politically English. 

Another of the neighbouring states — 
Pennsylvania — owes its origin to the 
religious intolerance that was manifested 
against the Quakers not only in England, 
but, with even greater vehemence, in the 
New England provinces. As a religious 
sect, the Quakers, with their rejection of all 
ceremonies and their unbounded philan- 
thropy, are rather a curiosity ; their 
dogma is almost entirely negative ; but 
from a social point of Aew the foundation 
of their state was an interesting if not a 


which it would have been very difficult 
for his sect to obtain the royal sanction 
for their projected settlement. With 
money partly supplied by himself and 
partl^^ collected by his friends, he acquired 
a part of the territory which the English 
had taken from the Dutch, and which the 
Duke of York, with the extravagant 
liberality common under Charles ll., had 
presented to two of his friends. For this 
colony, named New Jersey, Penn drew up 
a constitution on Quaker principles, and 
set about obtaining a charter from 
Charles II. Curiosity mixed with interest 
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continued to play this estimable part 
until 4 ;he most recent times. It has been 
already mentioned that as early as 1643 
they combined to meet on the one hand 
enemies at home, and on the other the 
threatened dangers arising from the polit- 
ical complications in the Mother Country. 

The following year they endeavoured 
to get the southern colonies to join their 
confederation ; but differences in the 
political and economic conditions of 
North and South prevented this, and 
for a long time what may be called the 
common history of the English colonies is 
really only the history of the New England 
states, the southern colonies having no 
part in it. The conquest of New Am- 
sterdam and the expulsion of the Dutch 
were,- it is true, accomplished from 
England. It led, not to the extension of 
the New England colonies, but to the 
establishment of a number of new com- 
munities, which, however, as they de- 
veloped, were drawn closer and closer to 
New England. The whole Atlantic coast, 


from Maine to Georgia, was now in English 
hands ; not a single foreign station re- 
, V ♦ mained on it. This circum- 
ng an s ast g^^nce did not remain without 

. . . mnuence on the feeling of 

in merica union between the English 

colonies. This time it was the English 
Government that tried to bring about its 
realisation. Both Charles II. and J ames II. 
made attempts to remedy the complexity of 
the English colonial relations, and to unite 
the colonies under a central government ; 
but before the resistance of the colonists their 


efforts came to naught, and when the 
English Revolution of 1688 swept away the 
Stuarts with their centralising tendencies, 
William and Mary recognised the old colonial 
constitutions as established by charter. 

At this time the rivalry between the 
French and English colonies made itself 
more and more noticeable. It was chiefly 
owing to the differences in their economic 
conditions that this had not happened 
before. The English settlements existed 
almost exclusively by agriculture ; and 
their population was not so large but that 
the fertile district between the coast and 


the Alleghanies was amply sufficient for 
them. They had thus little inducement 
to penetrate farther into the interior, and 
did comparatively little to open it up. 
The French settlements, on the other 


hand, depending almost entirely on the 
fur trade, required complete control of an 


extensive “ hinterland ” ; and every step 
in the progress of the colonics, every in- 
crease in their commercial activity, in- 
creased the need for territorial expansion. 

This necessity had led them across the 
continent from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the delta of the Mississippi. 
The first to enter into competition with 
. them had been the Dutch of 
Armed**^”°** New Amsterdam. They, too, 
K n k were traders rather than tillers 
^ * of the soil, and the opposition 

between their interests and those of the 
French was the more accentuated in that 
their settlements were not far distant 
from one another and were separated by 
no natural barriers. As the fur trade 
was to a large extent carried on by barter 
with Indian hunting tribes (“ voyageurs " 
and trappers, though we often hear of 
them, were rare), com])etition in trade 
was naturally accompanied by rivalry 
for the good will of the Indians. 

As chance had made the French, under 
Champlain, the allies of the Hurons, the 
Dutch naturally allied themselves to the 
Hurons’ enemies, the Iroquois. Unre- 
strained by })olitical reasons, as the French 
had been, the Dutch, without thought as 
to the consequences, supplied their allies 
with arms more freely than ever the 
French had, and thus rendered them not 
only formidable opponents to the Indians 
between the lakes, the Alleghanies and 
the Mississippi, but a permanent danger 
to all European settlements that did 
not enjoy the friendship of the Iroquois 
tribes. At the conquest of New Amsterdam 
the English inherited these friendships and 
enmities ; the Dutch trading spirit remained 
a characteristic of the colony of New York. 

Thus, we find it soon afterwards as 
hostile to the French as ever the Dutch 
had been ; and on the French side the 
feeling of hostility was now more strongly 
manifested than it had ever been against 
the unimportant Dutch colony. At first 
_ „ the contest was confined 


to commerce. But in 1670, 
of the Hudson s instigation of two 

ny ompany pj-gnehmen, who, discon- 
tented with the Canadian Government, 
had entered the service of the Eng- 
lish, the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
founded. This company, which extended 
its operations as far as the Saguenay, 
was for a time a dangerous competitor 
with the French in the fur trade. But 
the boundary war, carried «n for a long 
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continued to play this estimable part 
until, the most recent times. It has been 
already mentioned that as early as 1643 
they combined to meet on the one hand 
enemies at home, and on the other the 
threatened dangers arising from the polit- 
ical complications in the Mother Country. 

The following year they endeavoured 
to get the southern colonies to join their 
confederation ; but differences in the 
political and economic conditions of 
North and South prevented this, and 
for a long time what may be called the 
common history of the English colonies is 
really only the history of the New England 
states, the southern colonies having no 
part in it. The conquest of New Am- 
sterdam and the expulsion of the Dutch 
were-, it is true, accomplished from 
England. It led, not to the extension of 
the New England colonies, but to the 
establishment of a number of new com- 


munities, which, however, as they de- 
veloped, were drawn closer and closer to 
New England. The whole Atlantic coast, 
from Maine to Georgia, was now in English 
hands ; not a single foreign station re- 
_ j* V # niained on it. This circum- 

ng an s ast stance did not remain without 

Possessions • r, ^.1x1- r 

. - . influence on the feeling of 

in merica unjoji between the English 

colonies. This time it was the English 
Government that tried to bring about its 
realisation. Both Charles II. and James II. 
made attempts to remedy the complexity of 
the English colonial relations, and to unite 
the colonies under a central government ; 
but before the resistance of the colonists their 


efforts came to naught, and when the 
English Revolution of 1688 swept away the 
Stuarts with their centralising tendencies, 
William and Mary recognised the old colonial 
constitutions as established by charter. 

At this time the rivalry between the 
French and English colonies made itself 
more and more noticeable. It was chiefly 
owing to the differences in their economic 
conditions that this had not happened 
before. The English settlements existed 
almost exclusively by agriculture ; and 
their population was not so large but that 
the fertile district between the coast and 


the Alleghanies was amply sufficient for 
them. They had thus little inducement 
to penetrate farther into the interior, and 
did comparatively little to open it up. 
The French settlements, on the other 


hand, depending almost entirely on the 
fur trade, required complete control of an 


extensive “ hinterland " ; and every step 
in the progress of the colonies, every in- 
crease in their commercial activity, in- 
creased the need for territorial expansion. 

This necessity had led them across the 
continent from the mouth of the St. 


Lawrence to the delta of the Mississippi. 
The first to enter into competition with 


The Iroquois 
Armed 
by the Dutch 


them had been the Dutch of 
New Amsterdam. They, too, 
were traders rather than tillers 
of the soil, and the opposition 


between their interests and those of the 


French was the more accentuated in that 


their settlements were not far distant 


from one another and were separated by 
no natural barriers. As the fur trade 


was to a large extent carried on by barter 
with Indian hunting tribes (“ voyageurs ” 
and trappers, though we often hear of 
them, were rare), competition in trade 
was naturally accompanied by rivalry 
for the good will of the Indians. 

As chance had made the French, under 
Champlain, the allies of the Hurons, the 
Dutch naturally allied themselves to the 
Hurons’ enemies, the Iroquois. Unre- 
strained by political reasons, as the French 
had been, the Dutch, without thought as 
to the consequences, supplied their allies 
with arms more freely than ever the 
French had, and thus rendered them not 
only formidable opponents to the Indians 
between the lakes, the Alleghanies and 
the Mississippi, but a permanent danger 
to all European settlements that did 
not enjoy the friendship of the Iroquois 
tribes. At the conquest of New Amsterdam 
the English inherited these friendshi])s and 
enmities ; the Dutch trading spirit remained 
a characteristic of the colony of New York. 

Thus, we find it soon afterwards as 
hostile to the French as ever the Dutch 
had been ; and on the French side the 


feeling of hostility was now more strongly 
manifested than it had ever been against 
the unimportant Dutch colony. At first 


The Founding 
of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company 


the contest was confined 
to commerce. But in 1670, 
at the instigation of two 
Frenchmen, who, discon- 


tented with the Canadian Government, 


had entered the service of the Eng- 
lish, the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
founded. This company, which extended 
its operations as far as the Saguenay, 
was for a time a dangerous competitor 
with the French in the fur trade. But 


the boundary war, carried on for a long 
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time on a small scale, became of greater 
and greater importance when England and 
France, at war in Europe, tried to injure 
each other by attacks on the colonies. 

These colonial wars, of which there 
were no fewer than five between 1688 and 


1763, had all much the same character. 
At the beginning the French with their 
Bi j u* * Indian allies made their way 
Cruelty of ^ marshy forests 

the Indians 


♦K I A’ south of the St. Lawrence to 
e n lans English villages near the 

boundary, and there, fighting against 
the defenceless and scattered farmers, 


gained easy victories, disgraced, however, 
by the bloodthirsty cruelty of the Indians. 
The New England colonists sought to 
take revenge on the French mission and 
trading stations in the same manner ; 
but they could not inflict the same amount 
of damage on the enemy because the 
posts attacked were not so valuable as 
the New England jflantations, and not so 
helpless against attack. 

Besides, it was very difficult to win over 
to a common and energetic plan of action 
the many minds directing the affairs of 
the provinces, now united into the Con- 
federation of New England States. The 


colony of Massachusetts became a kind of 
leader, chiefly owing to the fact that its 
capital, Boston, was tfie seat of the federal 
assembly. That, however, meant little 
more than that Massachusetts claimed the 


leadership, and occeisionally assumed it in 
cases where it was not sure of the agree- 
ment of the federated colonies, and did not 


obtain their support; but it gained real 
_ authority neither for itself nor 

StaU of for the federal assembly. 
F 1 /I Still, Boston became more 

«ew Ji^ngiand 

forces sent across the ocean from England 
to carry on the colonial struggle collected 
and prepared to take the offensive. 

Naturally, it was not to the interest of 
the English to split up their forces by 
small expeditions in the backwoods, for 
which their troops were not prepared, and 
which, even if successful, could have little 


effect on the result of the war. They had 
a decided preference for a point of attack 
where the fleet that had served to transport 
the troops could co-operate. Such a point 
presented itself in the peninsula which 
lay between the St. Lawrence and the 
northern boundary of the New England 
states, called by the French Acadia, and 
by the English Nova Scotia. It had been 
settled by the French at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century ; but some decades 
later it was included in the grant of land 
made to Sir William Alexander, and was 


even taken possession of by the English. 

But the treaty of peace that restored 
to the French Quebec, which was taken 
at the same time, placed them once 
more in possession of Acadia, where, after 
a long period of unrest, a number of 
settlements began to flourish. The most 
important of these. Port Royal, was the 
capital of the province. But the New 


The Historic 
Peace 
of Utrecht 


Engl and colonists kept a watch- 
ful eye on this district, and did 
not let slip an oj)})ortunity 
of attempting its reconquest. 


An English fleet had come over to conquer 


New Amsterdam, but had been condemned 


to inaction by the astonishing rapidity 
with which peace had been concluded. 
This fleet, at tlie instigation of the New 
England colonies, made an cx])edition 
against Acadia, and conquered it without 
much difficulty; neither was it re- 
stored to France until 1667, some time 
after Charles II.’s accession. 


In 1713, however, the Peace of Utrecht, 
following the War of the Spanish Succession, 
finally transferred Acadia to the British, 
though without any adequate definition of 
boundaries. The French withdrew to Cape 
Breton Island, and erected there the fort of 
Louisbourg, a fortress of such importance 
that it was known to the New England 
colonists as “ the Northern Dunkirk.” 
Like Dunkirk, it was the starting-point of 
piracies and raids, and its commanding 
position rendered it a perpetual menace 
to the unprotected New England coast, 

Konrad Haebler 
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BRITISH NORTH AMERICA^Ic 


THE STRUGGLE FOR CANADA 

WOLFE’S HISTORIC VICTORY AT QUEBEC 
AND DOWNFALL OF THE FRENCH POWER 

By A. G. Bradley 


P NGLAND was already at war with Spain 
and had been victorious at Portobello 
when Louis XV. joined issue with her in the 
dispute over the Austrian succession. The 
victor}^ of Dettingen followed at once, but 
in 1745 she suffered the defeat of Fontenoy, 
and in the same year was paralysed for 
the moment by the rising on behalf of the 
Young Pretender, But what mainly affected 
the Canadian situation was her naval weak- 
ness in North American waters and the 


disastrous havoc that French privateers, 
issuing from the impregnable harbour at 
Louisbourg, wrought upon the now numer- 
ous merchant shipping of New England. 
At length the colonists could stand it no 
longer. At a moment of infinite gloom, 
when England was smarting from defeat 
by land and sea, and quivering with a 
J acobite rebellion at home, the welcome but 
astounding news crossed the Atlantic that 
a colonial force had captured Louisbourg. 

It was in truth a great feat of arms 
for raw militia led by lawyers, traders 
and skippers. Four thousand men had 
sailed from Boston under John Pepperrell, 
a leader of some genius, but of no experi- 
ence, and the movement had been inspired 


Louisbourg 
Captured from 
th*e Freneh 


by Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts, another man 
of mark. A small English 
fleet under Commodore 


Warren, with supplies, joined them at the 
scene of action. The tale of the siege cannot 
be told here. Exceptional courage and no 
little skill with their heavy artillery, were 
shown by these hardy Puritans, stimulated 
by that crusading fervour which still 


I B 


burned in a New Englander when he beheld 
before him a Papist and a Frenchman. The 
siege lasted forty days, when a breach suffi- 
cient to admit of an assault was effected. 


and 400 men got a lodgment within the 
works. About tlie same time, a ship from 


Short-lived 
Triumph of 
New England 


France, carrying reinforcements 
in men and much needed sup- 
plies, was captured by Admiral 
Warren, which proved a finish- 


ing blow to the hopes of the garrison, who, to 


the number of 1,500, then surrendered to the 


English, and, together with 2,000 citizens, 
were shipped to France. New England 
sounded paeans of triumph, and her militia 
had the novel satisfaction of garrisoning 
works fashioned with the skill and on the 


scale of a great European fortress. 

Though the glory remained, its fruits 
were short-lived. For though the French 
had in the meantime sent a powerful 
expedition to retrieve their loss, which 
was defeated by winds, waves and disease, 
Louisbourg was restored to them at the 
hollow Treaty of Aix la Chapelle in 1748, 
to the despair of the English colonists and 
the indignation of all conversant with 
North American politics. 

An uneasy lull of seven years succeeded 
the treaty. The mutterings of the coming 
storm, trifling in volume though they were, 
and almost inarticulate amid the thick 
mantle of boundless forests which still 
muffled this vast land of the future, 
nevertheless reached the ears of some few- 
prescient leaders. The outposts of both 
countries were, in fact, confronting one 
another even then in menacing attitude 
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The French 
Hold 

on Canndn 


at the edge of the promised land in a 
fashion that only the sword could settle. 
The crisis had arrived. It was not this 
valley or that territory that was to be 
contested, but in effect the greater and 
most fertile part of what is now the United 
States of America. Europe was seething 
with territorial and dynastic complications 
which have filled countless 
volumes of history but left 
small mark on the world’s 
future. In these wild woods, 
however, the momentous issue whether 
North America was to be in effect Gallic 
and Pajdst, or Anglo-Saxon and Protest- 
ant, was to be fought out. In Canada, the 
nature of the crisis was well understood. 

She had her finger on the pulse of the 
west ; her leaders were urgent, bold and 
sanguine ; her plans defined. The British 
were to be confined to the narrow seaboard 
strip that the thirteen colonies then occii- 
})ied. The deep mountain chain of the 
Alleghanies, which shut them off from the 
interior, and over which they had only just 
begun, in the persons of the land speculator 
and the trader, to cast longing eyes, was to 
be their perpetual and everlasting limit. 
Everything else was to be French, and, so 
far as the foundation of such things then 
went, they already were French. Tinplates 
nailed on trees in remote forests proclaimed 
the frontier, while forts and trading villages 
marked it more effectually. 

With the English it was otherwise, 
though simply as traders they were 
welcome enough. But they did not stop at 
that ; they came with axes, cleared the 
country, and drove away the game, and 
with it the Indians’ means of existence. 
Upon the natural hostility of the latter, on 
the division of the British into so man}^ 
separate and often jarring commonwealths; 
upon the industrial and generally unwar- 
like character of the settlers, France 
counted, and not without reason. If she 
had granted religious toleration to Canada, 
and admitted the thrifty 
Huguenots, who would have 

Her Blunders swarmed into those fertile 
regions across the Atlantic 
where their own standard flew, the map of 
North America would most likely have been 
painted in different colours. But Canada 
was nothing if not fanatical. 

By the virtues of her creed she had in 
great measure laid the foundations of her 
Western empire. By its very vices to an 
equal degree she threw that empire away. 
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By the English on the east of the Alle- 
ghanies, with a few exceptions, all this 
was but dimly realised. Governor Shirley, 
who had organised the capture of Louis- 
bourg, sounded the first note of warning, 
and with some difficulty stirred up the 
apathetic legislatures of the inharmonious, 
disintegrated, struggling groups of colonies 
into feeble action. 

The government of Quebec, then under 
Gallisoniere, had, on the other hand, a clear 
enough policy — namely, to resist all en- 
croachments of the English upon the west 
of the Alleghanies ; and acted upon it. This 
first point of aggression was the Ohio 
Valley, where the Virginians had already 
surveyed lands and were preparing to 
settle them ; and it may be remarked 
incidentally that both nations — France 
and England — claimed the whole west. 

The struggle broke out formally, locally, 
and on a small scale in 1744 at the forks of 
the Monongahela and the Alleghany, where 
Pittsburg, the Birmingham of America, 
now spreads her miles of resounding indus^ 
try under a canopy of smoke. The French 
erected in the following year a single lonely 
fort, which, under the name of Duquesne, 

. . became the key of the west. 

onhTcrelt following year, though 
c , England and France had not 

rugg e actually declared war, the ill- 
fated General Braddock arrived with two 
regiments, and, marching against the new 
fort with these and a handful of rangers, met 
with that sanguinary defeat on the Monon- 
gahela at the hands of the Indians, led by 
and leavened with French Canadians, that 
usually bears his name. Shirley himself 
led 1,500 men against the French fort at 
Niagara, but got no farther than Oswego, 
where he was checkmated by a French force 
from across the lake at Fort Frontenac. 

Johnson, an Anglo-Irish gentleman, who 
controlled large estates in the Mohawk 
Valley, and acquired a singular influence 
over the Iroquois, though he could not 
prevent some of them joining the French, 
led 3,000 militiamen to Lake George with 
a view to seizing the strong points on the 
main route to Canada. A French force 
under a European, General Diskiau, wfis 
repulsed by Johnson on Lake George and 
the general captured ; for 3,000 regular 
troops had now been sent to Canada, and 
the last French governor of the colony as 
it proved, the Marquess de Vaudreuil, was 
seated at Quebec. Technically, he was a 
Canadian, as he was born in the country 
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while his father was governor ; and he 
made the most of it. He was a vain man, 
without force or any military capacity, 
but not without patriotism. The popula- 
tion of Canada was then about 60,000. 

The Acadians, in the meantime, leading 
peaceful, isolated lives upon a fertile soil, 
had increased to 10,000, and had been now 
Halifax some forty years British 

Founded b When Louisbourg was 

-r restored to France, in 1748, 
the English Government atoned 
somewhat for their folly by founding the 
town of Halifax as a counterpoise. It is 
the only instance of an organised and 
successful effort at colonisation on a 
generous scale ever achieved by the 
British Government, and at the breaking 
out of the great war Halifax contained 
a population of 4,000. The agricultural 
settlements it naturall}^ threw out into the 
woods behind created the difficulty which 
brought about that wholesale deportation 
of Acadians which Longfellow has made 
famous with a full measure of poetic 
sympathy and licence. 

Hitherto no question had disturbed the 
calm of the Acadians’ existence, settled as 
they all were on the opposite shore of the 
province on the Bay of Fundy. Peaceful 
and industrious, if backward people, they 
lived outside the stream of North American 
life and racial friction. They were British 
subjects on the fringe of an otherwise 
unpeopled British province. They led 
their own primitive lives, while the English 
flag only flew over a trifling garrison or 
two of bored colonial militiamen. In 1713 
they had been offered the oath of allegi- 
ance or a year’s notice to quit as an alter- 
native. They did not object to the oath, but 
demanded a qualified one, which excused 
them from serving against the French flag. 

Canadian priests had continually 
stiffened their backs about this, assuring 
them that Acadia would be reconquered 
while the propinquity of Louisbourg gave 
colour to the notion. It is 
e imp « certain that these simple 

eas&n s peasants cared little what flag 
they were under so long as they 
were let alone, and the English' Government 
had let them absolutely alone. They had 
been easy even in the matter of the oath. 
There were no seigniors, no taxes, no 
corv^es, no military expeditions, as with 
their brothers on the St. Lawrence, with 
whom, however, they had no more inter- 
course than they had with France, which 
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was nil. The origin, too, of the others 
is known with precision, but no one knows 
for certain the districts of France from 
which the original Acadians came. To 
this day they speak a slightly different 
vernacular, and have different charac- 
teristics from the Canadian French proper, 
due in part no doubt to their respective 
environments. When Halifax was founded 
and Acadia was renamed Nova Scotia, 
the province threatened to become English 
in blood as well as government. This 
changed the aspect of affairs for those 
who cherished the hope of its reversion 
to France ; Canadian officials and priests, 
that is to say, and incidentally, too, the 
Micmac Indians, bloodthirsty, numerous, 
and with strong French sympathies. 

Word went out that the British settler 
from the eastern shore, carving out a farm 
in the backwoods of this, his own province, 
was to be intimidated. This was done in 
Micmac fashion, not to be tolerated, of 
course, for a moment. The officials of 
Louisbourg and two or three fanatic 
intolerant priests were the instigators. 
How far the Acadians were involved is 
doubtful. Some few were. 
Historic* beyond doubt, reckless cha- 
Exodus^ racters ; others were merely 
hounded on by their superiors. 
The French, too, had erected forts at the gut 
of Cansean, that narrow neck which joins 
Nova Scotia to the mainland, but then a 
disputed boundary. In 1755, 2,000 armed 
men, French Canadians and local Micmacs, 
congregated here on war intent. New 
England answered in sufficient force and 
there was some little fighting. The 
wretched Acadians were now between 
the hammer and the anvil. They had 
consistently refused the unqualified oath 
now really vital to the British Government. 

They refused it still, under advice, for the 
most part given in all earnestness, from 
their priests endorsed by the Bishop of 
Quebec, the fierce Le Loutre being a 
foremost agent in the business. Colonel 
Laurence was governor of the province ; 
Colonel Winslow, a New Englander and 
distinctly humane man, of the troops. 
To these two belongs the responsibility 
for the historic exodus. The greater 
blame at least lies in the heartless fashion 
in which the French Canadian officials 
had used these simple people as their tools. 
To the British authorities there seemed no 
alternative if life was to be made possible 
for their own settlers. All who had refused 



MAP OF NORTH AMERICA, SHOWING THE UNITED STATES AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Although Columbus is generally given the distinction of discovering North America, it is practically certain that 
the Norsemen had landed on its shores nearly five centuries earlier. When John Cabot navigated the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Breton, in 1497, the population of this vast continent, with an area, inclusive of outlying 
lands and islands, of 8,300,090 square miles, was counted by thousands, whereas to-day it is 105,000,000 souls. 


the oath, numbering, with their families, 
some 6,000 souls, were forcibly deported 
with their money and movables. The};' 
were taken by sea and distributed in the 
various colonies, keeping families together 
as much as possible. It was a lamentable 
business, but the verdict of those who have 
not studied the question from the Treaty 
of Utrecht onward is worthless. The lot 
of the exiles was almost everywhere un- 
happy, and most of all in the case of those 
who went to the prime authors of their 


misery at Quebec. Some went to Louisiana, 
and it is sad to think these peaceful souls 
became in their poverty and despair them- 
selves a terror to the peaceful. The most 
fortunate, strange to say, were those who 
fell among the Puritans of New England. 

In 1756, though already for this 
long time quite active -in North America, 
war was formally declared between 
France and England. New France, with 
about 4,000 regulars — for she never 
succeeded in getting many more — and 
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some 15,000 militia, but virile and com- 
pact, and half-conscious, was staking her 
very existence for an empire ; England, 
with her brood of a dozen somewhat un- 
gracious, ill-assorted off- 

ontca m t c blundering into the 

• ])art of the business 

in ana a without any very clear ideas, 
but chiefly because she was fighting France 
in Europe. Old France, unfortunately for 
herself, had lost her enthuskism for Canada 
at the wrong moment, 
and only Canadians 
measured the stake. It 
would take a chapter to 
define the various local 
considerations which 
tugged this way and that 
at the thirteen British 
colonies and prevented 
their common action ; 
only a few persons among 
them all gras})cd the 
great issue. France, at 
least, sent one of her best 
soldiers to Canada, and 
Montcalm becomes hence- 
forth its leading figure. 

He had little talent jiitted 
against him. Loudon, 
the English commander- 
in-chief, and a jioor one, 
too, did not turn up 
till August, while Aber- 
cromby and Webb, who 
in the meantime represented him, were 
below mediocrity. Some good partisans, 
like Sir William Johnson, were active, but 
the details of a big war were for the moment 
too much for provincial officers. 

New England, however, girded her loins, 
and had several thousand brave but ill- 
disciplined militia in the field. The more 
southern colonies were selfish and back- 
ward, even in their own defence, for 
Braddock’s defeat had let loose swarms 
of Indians, egged on by France, u})on their 
frontiers, which were swejit bare by the 
torch and tomahawk amid uns])eakable 
horrors, and here the young George Wash- 
ington, commanding a few Virginia 
militia, was engaged in futile but plucky 
efforts to stem the ravage. 

The season for campaigning in these 
northern forests was short. I'he summer 
of 1756 saw Montcalm entrenched with 
6,000 men at Ticonderoga, at the head of 
Lake Chami)lain, and Loudon with nearly 
twice as many, a third of whom were 
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regulars, at the head of Lake George, 
both ])Osts being on the direct route from 
Montreal to Albany on the Hudson. 
The ostensible object of either general 
was to drive his adversary back and 
capture the town, which was his base. 
But neither felt equal to the task, and the ■ 
summer ])assed in irregular skirmishing. 

Montcalm, however, slip])ed round with 
another force, and captured Oswego, on 
Lake Ontario, the cliief north-western 

frontier post of the 
English, together with 
1,600 men and 160 guns, 
and razed it to the 
ground. So far the French 
had all the best of it. 
The following year, 1757, 
Loudon, at his own sug- 
gestion, was ordered, with 
the pick of his British 
regiments, to sail for 
Nova Scotia, and attack 
Louisbourg as a step 
towards a later ex])edition 
by sea against Quebec. 
It will be enough to say 
that Loudon and his 
army, reinforced by 6,000 
men from England, spent 
the summer at Halifax, 
and did not attack either 
Louisbourg or Quebec. 
It must at the same time 
be said that the short 
seasons, the immense extent and rough- 
ness of the country, the enormous diffi- 
culties of trans]X)r{ and victualling, and 
even of getting news, account for much 
of what, on pa})er, often looks like culpable 
inertia. Montcalm saw with joy this 
foolish })olicy, and in the absence of 
Loudon and his army, moved down the 
Lakes with a large force and artillery, 
and captured Fort William Henry, aitei 
a brave defence by Colonel Monroe. 

Two thousand prisoners were taken, but 
Montcalm’s Indians got out of hand, and 
the victory was man ed by a massacre of 
about 100 captives. Though Albany, the 
chief entrepot of the British western fur- 
trade, lay practically o])en, the unforeseen 
exigencies of eighteenth century back- 
woods warfare on a big scale dashed 
Montcalm’s hopes. A famine was iin- 
])cnding in Canada, and a ripening grain 
croj) lacked hands to cut it. Thus eudvd 
a year disastrous to British prestige in 
America, but with no other great result. 



GENERAL MONTCALM 
Montcalm was appointed commander of the 
French troops in Canada, where, in defending: 
Quebec agfainst the Engflish, with General 
Wolfe at their head, he was mortally wounded, 
dying within a few hours of the fall of the city. 
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Montcalm’s fame, in the meantime, 
liad travelled westward on the wings 
of the wind, and Indians from remote 
nations with bows and arrows had flocked 
to Montreal to serve under him, eat of 
his scanty store, and drink his lirandy. 
His mission Indians, skilled riflemen, 
were invaluable, but these capricious, un- 
controllable hordes were more than a 
doubtful blessing. Yet for policy’s sake 
they could not be summarily rejected. 
Official Canada showed at this moment a 
strange mixture of vice and virtue, of 
vigour and apathy. The notorious Bigot 
was intend ant, with a gang of harpies 
who shared his peculations ; Vaudreuil, if 
not himself implicated, was indifferent, 
but was furiously jealous of Montcalm 
and frequently thwarted him. 

The last was above reproach, and looked 
with disgust on the commercial baseness 
of those about him in this supreme hour of 
stress and trial ; but, unlike Frontenac, 
he kept his temper and pursued at the 
same time his difficult 


incompetents that Pitt had been unable 
to remove, was approaching Canada by 
the Lake route, with 6,000 regulars and 
c),ooo provincials, the largest and best- 
('quipped force yet seen in North America. 
Montcalm, with his able lieutenant, Levis, 
with but 3,400 men, mostly regulars, 
awaited this formidable host. 

Rejecting the stone fortress of Ticon- 
deroga, he threw up a circular palisade near 
by, and surrounded it with a chevanx dc (rise 
of fallen trees, with tl'.eir branches pointing 
outwards. From within this, on platforms, 
his men could shoot in comparative 
security. Artillery would have blown this 
otherwise formidable entrenchment away 
in an hour ; but Abercromby, who v'as 
well supjdied, left his guns in the rear, and 
for three hours of a blazing July day 
hurled his regulars on ramparts impreg- 
nable to rifle and bayonet, the 42nd 
Highlanders, whose American record be- 
came one of the proudest, losing just half 
their numbers ; 2,000 men fell valiantly 

in the hopeless task. At 


task unflinchingly. For 
the government of France 
had now passed into 
hands that could not 
realise North America, 
or see the dazzling 
prospects or the ruin 
which at the moment 
presented themselves as 
alternatives. Yet with 
all the peculation and 
heartless corrujffion rife 
among Canadian officials, 
and man 3^ of the military 
long stationed there, an 
ardent patriotism and 
esprit de cor psneverthvlcss 
animated all alike, the 



sunset the general 
abandoned not only his 
fatuous attack, but the 
camjiaign, scuttling back 
to the head of Lake 
George with a still large 
arni}^ in semi-panic, as if 
the enemy were al his 
heels. Such was Ticon- 
deroga. Astonished and 
justly elated as were 
Montcalm and Canada, it 
was their last flash of 
glory. An expedition this 
same s u m rn e r un de r 
F orbes, with Georg c 
Washington upon his 
staff, and following more 


just and the unjust. This gener/i 

was well , for France either b orn in a Kentish vi 

could not or would not Uoi/e?eTbefor?hil v 
send further help. Great fought at the Batt 

t-. • ,1 2 at Culloden in 1746,; 

Britain, on the contrary, 

had awakened from her slough of lethargy 


GENERAL WOLFE 
Born in a Kentish vicarage on January 2nd, 
1727, General Wolfe was a soldier of distinc- 
tion even before his victory at Quebec, having 
fought at the Battle of Dettingen in 174B, 
at Culloden in 1746, and at Lawfeldt in 1747. 


power 


or less on the steps of 
luary 2nci, Braddock, captui cd h'ort 
>eJ, having Duqucsnc. Pitt had now 
enini74;j, set liis iiiiud iiot merely 
dt in 1747 . driving the French 

from the west, but from North 


and jobbery to life, and Pitt was at the 
helm. In the next year, 1758, a fleet and 


Montcalm 
Wins his last 
Victory 


army, in which James Wolfe 
figured prominently, recap- 
tured Louisbourg. But as an 
offset, in this same July, at 


America altogether, and in 1759 his 
final effort was made for the capture of 
Canada. He had now found young and 
ardent leaders, who caught his fire and 
communicated it to the private soldier, 
while the nation was bohiud him to a 


Ticonderoga, on the neck of the land man. Sir Jeffery Amherst took the com- 
between Lakes George and Champlain, mand in America, and with a strong force 


Montcalm won his last and greatest victor}^ was himself to move uj) the Lakes, over 
General Abercromby, one of the few the scene of Abeicromby’s disgrace, on 
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Montreal. Another expedition was to 
march on Niagara, the French key to the 
north-west. Lastly, and most notable 
of all, was that force of 8,000 men, mainly 
veteran troops, under General Wolfe, 
which was borne by a British fleet under 
_ Admiral Saunders against 

^ Quebec. Canada, by this time 

tg iDg or wholly cut oh from the 

' * Mother Country by British 
fleets, had now to fight for her life, and 
braced every sinew f()r the struggle. If 
but one-twentieth of the 100,000 men 
France was devoting to useless war in 
Europe had been sent earlier to her aid 
she might have given another account of 
herself. Levis was in command at 
Montreal, but his hour was not yet. 

Quebec was the vital spot, the heart 
and key of Canada. Here sat Montcalm 
himself, with nearly 4,000 regulars and 
12,000 militia, greatly doubting indeed if 
a fleet of battleshij)s could be safely 
navigated up the treacherous currents of 
the St. Lawrence by seamen having no 
acquaintance of it. But on June 27th 
that question was settled, and the British 
fleet lay beneath the city, discharging 
redcoats on the Isle of Orleans, which there 
parts the wide stream. The fortifications 
of the town had been made good. Crown- 
ing the point of a Jofty promontory 
parting the St. Lawrence from its small 
tributary, the St. Charles, its landward 
or western side was defended by walls, 
and was held, moreover, as impractic- 
able by the almost perpendicular cliffs 
which, for some miles up the St. 
Lawrence, alone gave access to it. 

The foot of the town fronting the waters 
bristled with fixed and floating batteries. 
Across the St. Charles the low ridge of 
Beauport, lying back from the St. Lawrence 
and rising from its flats — these last half 
covered at high tide — stretched for five 
miles to where the great cataract of the 
Montmorency lea})ed down it with a 
sheer drop of nearly 300 feet and made 
a natural flank defence. Crowning this 
'TK. Rrm.K Beauport, and 

Att* heavily intrenched, lay 12,000 

^ . to 14,000 men, the majority, to 
on we ec Sure, no match for regulars 

in the open, but quite as effective with rifles 
in their hands behind a strong position. 
Here, too, was Montcalm, with Vaudreuil, 
the governor ; for the city, deemed un- 
approachable save by way of their in- 
trenched Beauport lines, rose just across 
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the St. Charles on their right, and was 
garrisoned by 2,000 men. Not six persons, 
probably, in all that British host had ever 
before set eyes upon Quebec, and it was a 
sufficiently formidable prospect as now 
presented to them with a well-found 
garrison of nearly twice their number, 
animated by patriotism and religious 
fervour, and led by a general of renown. 

What Wolfe — now just thirty-one — 
thought, with the eyes of Pitt and England 
on him, and barely four months in which 
to crown or ruin his reputation, he has 
told us. But space imperatively forbids 
any full description of this famous siege. 
How the British artillery from across the 
river at Point Levis pounded the city to 
ruins ; and how Wolfe, seeking in vain 
for a weak spot, flung 2,000 over-eager 
men upon the steep, embattled ridge of 
Beauport to their heavy punishment. 

Montcalm had tried fireships ; otherwise 
he wisely sat tight awaiting his wintry 
ally, whose very approach would drive the 
English out of the St. Lawrence. Fighting 
in the open, even at odds, he knew to be in 
Wolfe’s favour, while behind his works 
, he had him at an enormous 

Brilliant advantage. Eight weeks thus 
Ruse***' passed ; the early winter was 
in sight, but success no nearer. 
The fleet under Saunders, contrary to the 
usual custom of those times, acted in 
perfect harmony with the general, but 
could advance the great object no further. 
At length the young leader, sick in body 
almost unto death from chronic disease, 
rose with great difficulty from a fevered 
bed with a new and daring resolve, though 
its import he kept to himself, not even 
confiding it to his brigadiers — Monckton, 
Townshend and Murray. 

The batteries by land and sea still held 
the attention of the besieged ; while on 
September 7th 4,000 men were marched 
up the south shore of the river, accom- 
panied by some ships to Cap Rouge, seven 
miles above the city, where De Bougain- 
ville, a capable officer, lay with 2,000, 
mostly good, troops to guard the upper 
country. The ruse was admirably main- 
tained. Montcalm was even unaware that 
a serious body of troops had gone up- 
stream, while Bougainville thought they 
meditated an attack on himself. Wolfe 
still kept his own secret till he issued his 
general orders on the night of the 12th. 
Some time before he had noticed a foot 
track leading up the cliff a mile and a half 
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above the city on to the plateau behind it, 
known as the Plains of Abraham. In the 
dark of the early morning of the 13th his 
force was dropped into boats and crept 
silently down-stream under the cliffs, 
narrowly escaping discovery by the sen- 
tries stationed there, to the appointed spot 
known as Wolfe’s Cove. Here they were 
landed in relays, the ships 
w * following at a distance. Drag- 
J ^ ging themselves up the steep 

* ascent, and overcoming one or 
two weak French posts at the summit, the 
whole 4,000 men were ultimately drawn 
up on the plateau before either Quebec 
and Montcalm to the east, or Bougain- 
ville to the west, knew anything about it. 
Montcalm only heard the news at six, and 
was thunderstruck. Hurrying all the 
troops he dare withdraw from the Beau- 
port lines through the city, he marched out 
to meet the British, with about 5,000 men. 

They met on the plateau a mile back 
of the city, now familiar to the world as 
the Plains of Abraham. Discipline soon 
settled the matter. Two withering volleys, 
followed by a charge of bayonet and 
Highland clayfnore, sent the French 
flying, with the loss of about 1,500 men, 
in panic to the city after about twenty 
minutes’ confused fighting. All was- prac- 
tically over when Bougainville and his 
force arrived at the English rear, where a 
regiment had been held in reserve to stop 
him. The brave Wolfe, however, fell in the 
great hour of victory, and his eyes closed 
on the success of his scheme, Montcalm, too, 
was mortally wounded and died that night. 

All was now panic within the French 
lines. Vaudreuil and the surviving troops 
hurriedly abandoned Quebec and made 
their way by inland roads up the river 
, towards Montreal, the 
V . militia mostly scattered to 

Z their homes, and the city a 

day or two later surrendered 
to Townshend, who had succeeded to the 
command. The British loss in the battle 
was about 600 killed and wounded. 
Canada was now virtually won. That 
brief struggle on the Plains of Abraham 
was one of the world’s most decisive, as 
it was one of its most dramatic, conflicts. 


It finally settled the question whether 
North America was to be French or 
English. Incidentally, too, by the removal 
of the French power it made possible the 
birth of the United States. 

But Canada was not yet literally con- 
quered. Prideaux had captured Niagara ; 
but the middle and third expedition against 
Montreal, under Amherst, delayed by 
obstacles both of Nature’s and Le vis’s 
making, failed to get through that year. 
Levis, with the remnant of the French and 
colony regulars, continued to make a brave, 
if futile, struggle, including a gallant 
attempt to recapture Quebec from its 
English garrison under Murray in the 
following spring. But in the same summer 
he laid down his arms at Montreal, and 
Vaudreuil formally surrendered Canada to 
Amherst, then at the head of three British 
columns, which from three different 
quarters had, by skilful planning, arrived 
there upon the same da3^ 

The initial terms here granted to the 
French Canadians were generous, nor did 
A - their formal ratification 

“"he” ’ ’’y subsequent 

AfA . , n . Acts of Parliament entail 

Trei^ty of Paris substantial alteration. 

They were guaranteed in the free exer- 
cise of their religion, while the pro- 

perty of their religious houses, with the 
exception of the Jesuits and two or three 
others to be reserved for the king’s 

pleasure, was secured to them. 

The war in Europe closing two years 
later, the Treaty of Paris was ratified in 
February, 1763. By this, Canada, Cape 
Breton, and the whole country east of the 
Mississippi was ceded to England, leaving 
only New Orleans and Louisiana to 
France, or, rather, to Spain, as they were 
transferred to her by way of compensation 
for her cession of Florida to England. 

Unfortunately, in the teeth’ of Pitt’s 
opposition, the small barren islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, and certain fishing 
rights in Newfoundland, were also yielded 
at a moment when Great Britain, then at 
the height of her power and glory, could 
have resisted far greater demands than 
this with impunity. 

A. G. Bradley 
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BY MOUNTAIN AND STREAM IN CANADA 
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BRITAIN’S TAXATION OF HER COLONIES : PATRICK HENRY’S FAMOUS SPEECH OF PROTEST 

The passing of the Stamp Act by the British Parliament gave rise to much opposition in the American colonies, 
contravening, as it did, the recognised principle that taxation should only be by assent of representatives, and 
showing that the Mother Country claimed to legislate for the colonies to her own advantage and to their disadvantage 
without consulting the people of the colonies. The above illustration shows the ardent orator, Patrick Henry, making 
his famous speech, in which he denied the right of Britain’s taxation, before the House of Burgesses, in May, 1075. 
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AMERICA ON THE VERGE OF REVOLT 

THE RIFT BETWEEN THE OLD 
COLONIES & THE MOTHERLAND 


'^'PHE Peace of Paris left only two Euro- 
* pean Powers with a footing on the 
North American Continent — Great Britain 
and Spain, which had ceded Florida in 
exchange for Havana, captured by the 
British during the war, and had received 
Louisiana from France. Spanish rivalry 
was a negligible quantity. The French 
in Canada acquiesced in the transfer of 
the sovereignty from Versailles to West- 
minster. If their goodwill were retained, 
North America might be regarded as ])rac- 
tically British. That the whole of it did 
not remain a part of the British Empire 
was only due to a schism in the British 
race itself, which led to the establishment 
of a new Britannic nation quite inde- 
pendent of the British Empire. 

British North America, then, consisted 
of two main divisions — the thirteen British 
colonies which had attained the organisa- 
_ . . , tion of self-governing states, sub- 
n ain s certain rights of control 

EmTre** retained by the Mother Country ; 

and the new dominion, with its 
French population, religion, language, 
customs and institutions; to which must 
be added the communities of Nova Scotia 
and Newfoundland, as well as Florida, 
which had not yet emerged into a form of 
organisation sufficiently advanced to en- 
title them to be described as states. The 
great question of the future, unrecognised 
at Westminster, was that of establishing 
between the Mother Country and these two 
main divisions of her American empire 
relations which should give that empire 
permanence — for if the great war had 
finally secured it from serious attack by a 
foreign foe or rival, it had by that very fact 
introduced an element of disintegration. 

The presence of the French had in itself 
served to enforce the dependence of the 
colonies on the Mother Country. Their 
individualism or particularism was far too 
strong to permit of their subjecting them- 


selves voluntarily to a common control for 
the jnirposc ol resisting French aggression, 
so long, at least, as the Mother Country 
recognised an obligation to hold French 
aggression in check with her own fleets and 
armies. It was worth while to pay a sub- 
stantial price to be free from the strain of 

The Price efficient military 

organisation. A degree of sub- 

n * mission to a central authority 

Protection i i ^ 

was involved, but it was the 

authority under whose a^gis the several 

states had come into being. Submission to 

authority was the price paid for jirotection. 

On the other side, it had been worth 

while for the Mother Country to extend 

that protection, not from altruistic motives, 

but on account of benefits received. She 

had no inclination to interfere with the 

normal autonomy of the colonies ; but it 

her own interests and those of the colonies 

clashed, it was natural that she should 

insist on giving her own the precedence. 

The colonists might protest, grumble, 
evade, but they could not afford to repu- 
diate. The difference which the great war 
had made was jirecisely that it was no longer 
worth while for the colonies to pay the old 
price for protection. In effect, this price was 
the regulation of trade, imposing restric- 
tions on the colonies in the interest of the 
Mother Country. The navigation acts of 
the commonwealth — Cromwell, to whom 
they are commonly attributed, was not 
yet lord protector, and, after a year in 
^ Scotland, had been fighting 

e^nc ions Battle of Worcester only 
cn o onia ^ month before they were 
ommerce enacted — inflicted little injury 

on the colonies ; • the more stringent 
form given to the Act after the Restora- 
tion was more serious in its effects. 

Direct trading between the colonies and 
foreign countries was prohibited, while 
imports and exports were virtually re- 
stricted to English, or, after the union 
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with Scotland, to British shipping. More- 
over, the government at Westminster 
forbade in the colonies the manufacture 
of goods which entered into competition 
with English products. The grievance was 
so marked that the laxity of colonial 
officials in enforcing the regulations was 
habitually and deliberately winked at, 
^ and a huge illicit traffic was 

\M permitted to grow up under the 

Method with regime of Walpole. For it was a 

rievanees j^^^rdinal tenet of that Minister 
to remedy grievances not by legislation, 
which might rouse angry opposition, but by 
administrative disregard of breaches of the 
law — by going as far as possible in the direc- 
tion of treating the law as a dead letter. 

But that laxity would have been super- 
fluous unless it was intended to palliate 
a serious grievance. A grievance which 
required to be palliated in Walpole’s time, 
when the need of English protection was 
growing daily more palpable, was quite 
certain to require something more than 
palliation when the need of protection had 
disappeared altogether. Next it is to be 
observed that the administration .of the 
colonies was liable to be directed from the 
Mother Country, which appointed the 
governors, who were the executive chiefs. 
In practice, there was ordinarily nothing to 
invite antagonism between the administra- 
tive and the representative assemblies. 

But in England the representative 
assembly had been in possession of 
practical control of the executive for 
half a century. If it should be brought 
home to the colonial assemblies that they 
did not possess this control, that the 
executive might set them at naught, it 
was morally certain that they would follow 
the precedent of the English House of 
Commons and would not be contented to 
leave the effective control in the hands 
either of the Crown or of a parliament 
in which they were unrepresented. The 
English Parliament in its struggle with the 
Crown during the previous 
Why the century had based its claims on 

°^i!r A fundamental rights of citizen- 

rum ed which it could not logically 

deny to the colonists. The average 
colonial might grumble, and had, in fact, 
grumbled to some purpose, on occasion ; 
but agitation was not likely to reach a 
dangerous stage at such times, as agitators 
had nothing more serious to denounce 
than a theoretical subjection. It would be 
another matter if the theoretical subjection 
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developed into a practical antagonism, as 
would happen if the administration became 
actively engaged in enforcing the will of the 
sovereign of England against the will of 
the colonists. In like manner, parliament 
had accepted the administrative autocracy 
of the Tudors, which was in accord with the 
popular will, but challenged and over- 
threw that of the Stuarts, because it set 
itself in antagonism to the popular will. 

Here, then, were two great grievances — 
one actual and of long standing, the other 
potential. And the effect of the war had 
been to place the colonies in the very 
position to resent grievances ; or at 
least it had removed one very strong 
deterrent to active resentment. 

On the other hand, it is a good deal 
easier for us to-day to realise the extent to 
which the conditions were changed than 
it was for politicians in England in 1763. 
It was less obvious that the colonists had 
been set free from the need of protection ; 
it was still supposed that forces would 
have to be maintained on American soil — 
not only in Canada — for that purpose. 
The axiomatic truth that France could not 
TK M dangerous to our American 

. * dominions so long as we held 

Indians command of the sea was not 

appreciated. Moreover, a very 
few months after the Peace of Paris an 
Indian rising occurred which }:)ointed to a 
possibility, at least, that the American 
continent itself contained enemies powerful 
enough to force the settlers to appeal to the 
Mother Country for aid. 

In the altered political condition of 
North America, brought about by the 
Peace of Paris, none was worse off than 
the Indians. Under French rule the 
Indians were doubly favoured, because the 
French settlements, in which agriculture 
played quite a secondary part, had need of 
them in two ways — first, to obtain by 
barter articles of food and trade ; secondly, 
to aid in resisting the overpowering com- 
petition of the English settlements. 

Thus the Indians were not only not 
driven out by the French, but were often 
encouraged to settle under the protection 
and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
French boundary forts. The English back- 
woodsmen who now forced their way into 
this region brought with them an utter want 
of consideration for the Indians ; and the 
conflict which soon broke out was occa- 
sioned rather by the colonists than by the 
natives. The latter were, it is true, not 
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wholly free from blame. For generations 
the -Indians had been accustomed to the 
idea of the unlimited power of their 
fatherly patron, the distant French king. 
There may have been, among the Canadian 
settlers and among the French fur-traders 
and rangers who lived in the closest 
intimacy with the Indians, some who 
really believed that the present state of 
things was only transitory. At any rate, 
the Indians were in many cases led to 
believe that the great king was only asleep, 
and that when he awoke he would certainly 
remember his children in the distant 
wilderness and free them once more from 
the heavy 3^oke of the stranger. 

The general ferment caused by these 
circumstances threatened to become 
dangerous to the English. A determined 
Indian chief of clear judgment tried to 
take advantage of the situation to stir up 
a rising of his countr\aneii which should 
j)lace him in a position of power and 
honour. A chief of the Ottawas named 
Pontiac had during the period of French 
rule played a considerable part as repre- 
sentative of a powerful tribe. After the 

. defeat of the French, he, too, 

j- had made peace with the 

RilL* English ; but when he was 

ising disappointed in his hopes of 

gaining honour and influence among them, 
he resolved to be revenged on them. He was 
able, by means of his messengers, to per- 
suade the Indian tribes of the west, from 
the Lakes to the Mississipjd, to join in a 
great conspiracy against the English. In 
May, 1763, he himself was to give the signal 
for a general rising by surj)rising Fort De- 
troit, between Lake Huron and Lake Erie. 

A number of English forts were actually 
stormed, and laid waste with the usual 
barbarities. But the failure of Pontiac’s 
attack on Fort Detroit, which he be- 
sieged for months, paialysed the move- 
ment. It was completely checked when 
reinforcements, sent out from Penn- 
sylvania to relieve Fort Erie, which was 
also besieged, gained a decisive victory over 
the Indians at Bushy Run. Next year 
Pontiac went farther towards the south- 
west and tried to get the Indians on the 
Illinois and Mississippi to join in the 
struggle. How dangerous an opponent he 
was is shown by his endeavours to get the 
French garrisons, which in many cases had 
not yet been broken up, to take his part 
against the English. But in this he failed, 
and as the English troops were at his heels, 


he wisely enough gave up his warlike 
plans and submitted, as most of the 
chiefs allied to him had already done. 

The interpretation placed upon this 
object-lesson encouraged the idea that 
considerable military expenditure would 
still be demanded from the Mother Country 
by the colonies. And, in addition to this, 
• • .it was easy to feel a strong 

Debt to conviction that in any debit 

. n • and credit account between 

Great Britain , • j n/r xu r' j. 

colonies and Mother Country 

the balance of debt was heavily against 
the colonies. Not the colonial militia, but 
ships and regiments from Great Britain, 
and money out of the national exchequer, 
had overthrowm the French power and 
secured freedom to the colonists for west- 
ward expansion. Though there were 
colonies such as Massachusetts which had 
made substantial sacrifices, the burden of 
the expenditure had been borne not by 
the colonies but by England ; and the bulk 
of the profit was to be reaped not by 
England but by the colonies. That is to 
say in effect that the colonies had not yet 
discharged their debt for protection in the 
past. But when moral obligations come 
to be measured after this fashion, the 
parties are apt to apply different standards 
of value, and English politicians left out 
of the scale what the colonies had paid to 
England by the commercial regulations. 

N0W3 in dealing with the newl}’ acquired 
Canadian dominion, the policy adopted 
aimed at reconciling the French popula- 
tion to the new' government. They were 
not offered self-government on the English 
analog}' — they had never had it, or 
dreamed of it, nor would they have under- 
stood it if it had been granted them. 
What they got, however, was a paternal 
government, which sought to disturb them 
as little as possible, with the result that 
the end was successfully achieved. But with 
their own kith and kin the English Ministers 
dealt altogether otherw'ise. George Gren- 
_ , ville, who became the ruling 

drawal, was appalled by the 
expenditure which the war 
had entailed, and was eager to fill the de- 
pleted treasury. He looked to the colonies, 
for whose sake the war had been w' aged, and 
found that they were not paying their share. 

On the contrary, he found that by 
the illicit traffic they were evading the 
payment even of that share for whiclj 
the law had already provided. He 
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resolved in the first place to enforce the 
law ; goods must pay their dues at the 
ports, and smuggling must cease. To that 
end the ships of his Majesty’s navy were 
deputed to perform the functions of 
revenue cutters ; and the lucrative trade, 
in which the most respectable citizens had 
shared extensively and hardly surrep- 
p . titiously, became on a 

® .. sudden extremely pre- 

the Contentious « j 

« . carious. However annoyed 

amp c colonists might and did 

feel, men of British race always have a 
strong prejudice against putting them- 
selves technically in the wrong, always 
endeavouring to believe in a technical 
justification for resistance to constituted 
authority, to find precedents for showing 
that the authority is acting ultra vires. 

Here Grenville was palpably within 
his rights. No one had ever disputed the 
right to impose customs duties for the 
regulation of trade ; the duties being 
imposed, no one could dispute the right 
to enforce them. The colonists would 
have found it extremely difficult to find 
any technical plea on which his action 
could be challenged. But his next step, 
however, gratuitously provided that much 
sought for technical plea. The Stamp Act 
was passed, ordering government stamps 
to be affixed to all legal documents for 
the purpose of providing revenue. 

There was nothing in the colonial 
charters to bar the British Government 
from imposing such a tax ; but there was 
no precedent for it. Customs for the 
regulation of trade had always been held 
to be distinct from taxes for purposes of 
revenue. In England, the Crown’s prero- 
gative of imposing customs without leave 
of parliament had been upheld by the 
courts, and had ultimately been surren- 
dered to parliament for valuable considera- 
tion. But taxes for revenue had lain with 
parliament for centuries, and the Bill of 
Rights in 1689 had expressly laid down the 
Tftxaiion principle of taxation only 
Without assent of representatives. 

parliament 
claiming to tax the citizens 
of the colonies in total disregard of that prin- 
ciple, a fundamental principle to maintain 
which the English had cut off the head of one 
king and sent another packing to France. 

It was no doubt true that the circum- 
stances differed in the very material point 
that there existed no practicable method 
of providing the colonists with represen- 
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tation, a possibility which the Bill of 
Rights had not included in its purview ; 
but that did not invalidate the proposition 
that to ignore the principle was to stultify 
that charter of English liberties. ‘ ‘ Taxation 
without representation ” was not the real 
colonial grievance ; but it was the technical 
plea behind which the colonial grievance 
was gratuitously enabled to take cover. 

It must be remembered that before 
the passing of the Stamp Act itself, Gren- 
ville had not been content with enforcing 
the existing import duties ; additional 
duties had been scheduled, and it had been 
expressly stated that the object of these 
additional duties was to raise revenue. 
This was in itself sufficient at least to pro- 
vide a handle for raising the question of 
constitutional principles. The fight be- 
tween Crown and parliament in England 
had begun on a precisely similar point. 

At the accession of the Stuarts, the exac- 
tion of the established customs for the 


regulation of trade by royal prerogative was 
recognised without qualification. J ames I . , 
being in want of funds, extended the duties 
by what were known as the “ impositions.” 

Parliament had at once 
e ssen lai such extension 

Grievance of • r i- 

^ . was in the nature of taxa- 

tion, and required the con- 
sent of the people’s representatives. The 
law courts had supported the Crown ; but 
parliament by resolution had traversed 
the decision of the judges, and had never 
admitted the validity of the claims of the 
Crown. Protest now on the part of the 
colonies was on all fours with the old 


protest of the English Parliament against 
the impositions. But the effect of the 
Stamp Act was to give their protest the 
same basis, in principle, as the Petition of 
Right, the Declaration of Right, and the 
Bill of Rights. But the essential grievance 
of the colonies went much deeper than the 
technical point. It amounted to this : 
that the Mother Country — the people of 
England — claimed to legislate for the 
colonies to her own advantage and to 
their disadvantage, without consulting the 
people of the colonies ; whereas the 
people of England had fought a great 
civil war rather than submit to legislation 
which they had not sanctioned. 

For their own submission to such legisla- 
tion in the past the colonists had received 
value ; but they did not see how they were 
going to receive value for it in the future. 
They were perfectly certain, sooner or 
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latet, under these circumstances, to claim 
the rights of free men which their fellow 
citizens in England had asserted very 
decisively for themselves in the previous 
century. In England, however, as in 
every European country, colonists were 
regarded as having abrogated the full 
rights of citizenship ; they were, so to 
speak, people who had been authorised to 
exploit the territories on which they were 
permitted to settle, on such terms, and 
only on such terms, as the Mother Country 
deemed sufficiently profitable to itself ; 
they had no right to claim a revision of 
the terms of contract in their own favour, 
on the ground of abstract political 
doctrines, none to assert that restrictions 
which their charters permitted constituted 
legitimate grievances. 

The letter of the law warranted the 
maximum claim of the Ministers in 
England ; but what was novel in these 
claims was in direct defiance of constitu- 
tional principles affirmed in English 
statutes ; and even what was not novel 
was liable to be challenged on general 
principles. But there was still a serious 
^ difficultv in the way of accept- 

. mg the colonial argument in 

D'ff' It practice. If the British Parlia- 
^ ment surrendered its technical 
right of taxation out of consideration for 
constitutional principles, how was Great 
Britain to be indemnified for expenditure 
incurred on behalf of the colonies ? 

The only method available was that 
of voluntary contribution based on the 
recognition of a moral obligation, each 
colony contributing what it thought fit. 
For the colonies possessed no common 
central authority which could apportion 
their shares in a common fund ; and, under 
such conditions, each individual colony 
was likely to discover very good reasons 
for paying less than its neighbours. The 
alternative — the representation of the 
colonics in the British Parliament — offers, 
even at the present day, obstacles which 
seem insuperable. In the days before 
steamships it was manifestly quite out- 
side the region of practical politics. 

In modern days we have accepted the 
principle — not without some warrant for 
the old expectation that the colonial 
translation of moral obligation into f ounds, 
shillings and pence would leave the 
Mother Country's share disproportionately 
large. The politicians of the eighteenth 
century did not accept it, in spite of the 
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declamation of Burke and the elder Pitt, 
both of whom declared vehemently in 
favour of the colonial appeal to funda- 
mental constitutional principles. Ministers 
took their stand on the letter of the law. 
They did not believe that the colonists 
would set them at defiance, and had no 
doubt whatever that if they did Great 
^ ... , Britain would have no difficulty 

p. in bringing them to reason. 

ngrnn Xhere is ground for believing 
innovation Ministers had relied in 

the first instance on the moral appeal, 
the answer from the colonies would not 
have been inadequate, for an unwonted 
warmth of sentiment had been aroused 
by the triumphs of the British arms, 
and the name of William Pitt inspired 
the utmost enthusiasm. 

Grenville chose the other course, and 
with the most exasperating methods. Before 
introducing the Stamp Act, he invited an 
expression of opinion fiom the colonies, 
although there had never been any inten- 
tion of allowing their views to carry any 
weight. The Stamp Act itself was futile, 
because the amount of revenue which it 
would raise could not at the best be more 
than insignificant : a minimum of value 
was to be obtained at the cost of a maxi- 
mum of irritation. To make matters 
worse, this flagrant innovation was accom- 
panied by a “ Quartering Act,” requiring 
the colonies to provide barracks and free 
quarters for the officers of the troops to 
be maintained, although the colonists did 
not admit the necessity for their retention. 

There was a violent outburst of indigna- 
tion, which had been provided with the 
constitutional formula so invaluable to 
the agitator. There were already signs 
that American markets would be closed to 
British goods, and British merchants were 
uneasy. The great mass of the colonials 
would have passionately repudiated any 
suggestion that they were disloyal to the 
British connection. When the ardent 
„ _ , . orator, Patrick Henry, ex- 

Col^ofties Caesar had his 

Opposed Brutus, Charles I. had his 
o yranny Cromwell, George III. ” — the 
cries of “Treason! Treason!” prevented 
Iiim from continuing for some moments, 
and were really allayed only by the 
ingenuity of his evasion — “George III. 
may profit by their example.” But per- 
fectly honest professions of loyalty were 
compatible with a very stubborn defiance 
of “ tyranny.” In the interval between the 
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passing of the Stamp Act and the day when 
it was to come into force popular feeling 
had expressed itself so vigorously, not to 
say riotously, that no one was found ready 
to discharge the official functions without 
which the new act could not be given 
effect; no one, evidently, could have done 
so except at the risk of his life. But even 
p more significant of the character 

ro e« o approaching crisis was 

lagan action of Massachusetts, 

I'ariiament Puritan political 

traditions. Massachusetts invited the 
colonies to send delegates to a repiesenta- 
tive congress, in effect for the purpose of 
protesting, and thus set a precedent 
which might in the future provide means 
to concerted action. Delegates assembled 
from nine states, and those from six of 
them signed a petition to the king, 
together with a memorial to parliament, 
in which the right of parliament to tax 
the colonies was repudiated. 

In the meanwhile, events in England 
were taking a more favourable turn. The 
Grenville Ministry had been obliged to 
resign almost immediately after the passing 
of the Stamp Act, owing to a serious dis- 
agreement with the king over the Regency 
Bill. Pitt himself could not be induced 
to form a Ministry ; but the government 
was undertaken by the more Liberal group 
of Whigs, who were headed by the Mar- 
quess of Rockingham, whose secretary, 
Edmund Burke, was now to appear for 
the first time in parliament. 

In full accord with Pitt, and, indeed, at 
this time with popular sentiment — for 
the quarrel with the colonies was having 
an extremely disturbing effect on the 
mercantile interests — the Rockingham 
Ministry repealed the Stamp Act ; and 
although at the same time a Declaratory 
Act was passed affirming the abstract 
right of taxation, the immediate effect was 
most pacificatory. For, simultaneously, 
a number of existing duties were materially 
The B i f reduced — a measure which, 

P * . while it pleased the Americans, 

Kockingham benefited the revenue more 

inis ry than the Stamp Act could 
have done, owing, first, to the increased 
demand for the cheapened goods, and 
secondly to the disappearance of the 
main inducement to smuggling. 

But the Rockingham Ministry lacked 
prestige and influence with the country, 
and was in political disagreement with the 
king. It was forced in turn to resign, and 
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Pitt at last accepted office, only to con- 
struct an amazingly miscellaneous cabinet 
and then leave it to anarchy. For the 
great Commoner accepted a peerage, 
which withdrew him from the arena 
of the House of Commons, and was then 
so sorely gripped with disease that he 
became wholly incapable of taking part 
in public affairs. In Chatham’s name, the 
Grafton Ministry proceeded to leave 
undone every project of the great states- 
man, and to do everything which he would 
have most emphatically condemned. The 
Stamp Act had been passed in 1765 and 
repealed in 1766 ; in 1767 Charles Towns- 
hend, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, set 
the mischief at work again, and having 
done so, died, leaving to others the reaping 
of the whirlwind which he had sown. 

Townshend’s Revenue Act could not 
have been more ingeniously contrived if it 
had been his deliberate intention to irritate 
for the sake of irritating. He imposed 
six new duties, apparently with the object 
of emphasising the abstract right to tax, 
seeing that the return expected from 
them collectively was not more than 
£40,000. Of the six, one only, 
that upon tea, was of any 
commercial importance. The 
grotesqueness of the thing 
becomes the more apparent when we 
realise that the effect of the impost was not 
to increase but to diminish the price which 
the Americans had to pay for their tea. 

For hitherto, under the navigation 
laws, tea was not carried direct to a 
colonial port from India ; it had to pass, 
on its way, through an English port, where 
it had to pay duty. Its price at the 
colonial port was consequently enhanced 
by the amount of that duty. Townshend’s 
Act granted a drawback of this amount — 
that is, the duty paid on entering the 
English port was returned, while the new 
duty imposed at the colonial port was 
only one-fourth ; so that, in effect, three- 
fourths of the old duty was remitted to the 
colonial purchaser. But it was exacted at 
the American port, merely to exemplify 
the right of exacting it. And thus it once 
more set ablaze the flame which the Rock- 
ingham Ministry had all but quenched. 
The monstrosity of the tax lay in its sheer 
wantonness, not in the hardship it involved. 

The effect was immediate. The colonies 
were pervaded with a fixed determination 
to boycott the taxed goods, and all goods 
imported from England, until the obnoxious . 


America 
lodigaant at 
the Tea Tax 
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taxes should be withdrawn. Non-impor- 
tation agreements became the order of 
the day, with disastrous effects on British 
trade, accompanied by increased activity 
in home manufactures. The Massachu- 
setts assembly passed resolutions, sent 
petitions and protests, and took the lead 
in inviting plans and schemes for concerted 
action. The governor, Bernard, required 
them to withdraw the circular letter 
in which the invitation had been conveyed, 
but the assembly flatly refused, by a 
majority of more than five to one. The 
governor dissolved the assembly, and 
refused to issue writs for a new one, 
whereupon a convention was called to- 
gether, attended by delegates from every 
settlement. The convention had no legal 
standing, but the })eople of Massachusetts 
recognised its authority, while it conducted 
its proceedings skilfully enough to avoid 
any technical breach of the law. 

Other provincial assemblies followed the 
Boston example in passing strongly ex- 
pressed resolutions. Troops began to arrive 
in Boston from England, in response to 
Governor Bernard’s demands, but it was 
. only with the utmost difficulty 
onhT'*”**'* that provision could be made 
r . ^ for them ; the colonists en- 

oming ar refused to comply with 

the terms of the Quartering Act. Viewing 
their conduct as little short of veiled 
rebellion, the English Parliament passed 
resolutions in favour of reviving an obso- 
lete statute of Henry VIII., and applying it 
in the colonies, so that trials in which the 
action of government officials was in- 
volved might be removed for hearing from 
the province concerned. George Washing- 
ton in Virginia was already feeling that 
armed resistance might prove necessary, 
in 1769, though he was as yet as far as 
possible from advocating the idea of 
independence. But it can hardly be 
doubted that, beneath the surface, that 
idea was beginning to strike root. 

This was the moment chosen for the 
most fatuous of all the government 
measures. Of Townshend’s six taxes, five 
were withdrawn ; but the sixth — that 
on tea — was retained. Chatham had 
already recovered sufficiently from his 
illness to protest and retire from the 
Ministry; Grafton, its nominal head, now 
followed suit; and at the beginning of 
1770 Lord North began his disastrous 
Ministry. It was almost at this moment 
that a riot occurred in Boston, in which 


some of the soldiery were forced to fire 
on the mob ; half a dozen persons were 
injured, and three were killed. Dema- 
gogues exaggerated the incident into a 
“ massacre,” though a jury of Bostonians 
acquitted the soldiers. For the moment, 
however, agitation was driven beneath 
the surface. Hutchinson, a Boston man, 

Boston' made governor in place 

os on s somewhat exasperating 

Bernard, and the English 
Ministers seem to have come 
to the conclusion that there was no more 
serious trouble in store. An awakening 
came in 1772, when the royal schooner 
Gaspee, on revenue duty, was boarded 
by night as she lay aground at Provi- 
dence, in Rhode Island, and was burnt, 
while no evidence could be procured as 
to the perpetrators of the outrage. 
And now plans which had been slowly 
maturing took shape in overt action. 

The towns in all the New England states, 
in Virginia and in South Carolina, estab- 
lished correspondence committees ; the 
boycott of British-borne tea was made 
practically complete. At Charleston tea was 
landed, but found no purchasers. At New 
York it was not allowed to be landed at all ; 
shi])s and cargoes were dismissed from the 
harbour. At Boston, the people would not 
allow the tea ships to land their cargoes, 
and the governor refused to let them leave 
the port till they had paid duty. After a 
great public meeting, a party of Bosto- 
nians, dressed for the occasion as Red 
Indians, boarded the tea ships in the 
presence of an applauding multitude, and 
emptied their contents into the sea. 

This was in December, 1773. It was the 
signal for a series of repressive measures 
enacted in 1774. British sentiment, once 
not unfavourable to the colonies, had 
swung completely round, in consequence 
largely of the illegality of the methods 
which the Americans were now adopting ; 
moreover, the losses to English trade were 
now arousing not merely per- 
turbation, but active resent- 
ment. And this was intensified 
by the action of Benjamin 
Franklin, who was acting in London as 
agent for several colonies. By some means 
never explained, Franklin had obtained 
possession of a private correspondence 
between Whately, George Grenville’s secre- 
tary, and the governor and the chief 
justice of Massachusetts. Those letters he 
sent to America, and in America they were 


Franklin’s 
Breach 
of Honour 
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published. The Americans were furious on 
account of the opinions expressed ; the 
British were not less disgusted at the breach 
of honour involved in their publication. 

Three “ penal ” Acts, then, were passed 
against Boston. The Boston Port Act closed 
the port entirely. A second Act removed 
from Massachusetts the trial of any official 
p who should be indicted for 

ro ei ant performed in the course 

ee ng in duties. A third 

«ew gangland cancelled the charter 

of the colony. In addition to these, 
another general Quartering Act was passed. 
And at the same time the suspicions of 
the Americans were intensified by an 
Act which was not directed against them 
in any way, being concerned entirely with 
the administration of Canada. 

There, as we remarked at the be- 
ginning of the chapter, representative 
government on the English model would 
not even have been appreciated ; and the 
population was Roman Catholic. The 
Quebec Act was in effect a measure for 
the administration of Canada as a Crown 
Colony, and for the official establishment 
of Roman Catholicism. New England 
abhorred Romanism, and imagined the 
measure to be a political experiment in- 
tended to be applied at an early date to the 
older colonies who were claiming the right 
of free citizens. The Quebec Act aggravated 
the effects of the penal legislation. 

Massachusetts had stood in the van, and 
was paying the penalty ; but the rest were 
determined to stand by her. The Virginian 
assembly passed a resolution of protest 
and appointed a public fast for the day on 
which the Boston Port Act was to come into 
force. The governor dissolved the assem- 
bly, but it continued its meetings on its 
own account. Virginia and ‘Massachusetts 
agreed in calling for a general congress, to 
meet in Philadelphia. The congress met in 
September ; every state except Georgia 
* . was represented. Among its 
n members were Patrick Henry, 

f »• w “ Samuel Adams and George 
otKtghu Washington. It drew up a 

Declaration of Rights embodying the prin- 
ciples which need not again be rehearsed, 
and citing the series of Acts by which it 
was held that those principles had been 
violated. It adopted non-importation 
resolutions. But it still definitely declared 
its loyalty, and George Washington still 
believed that independence was “ not 
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desired by any thinking man in all North 
America.” Even so the Long Parliament 
had entered upon the great civil war with 
a firm belief that it was not disloyal to the 
monarchy. The Massachusetts Charter 
Act had deprived the assembly of the 
right of nominating the council. The 
assembly was summoned by the new 
governor. General Gage, in October. 

The members now nominated by the 
Crown to the council either refused appoint- 
ment or resigned immediately. The gov- 
ernor thereupon countermanded the writs 
for the assembly, but his proclamation was 
ignored, the elections were held, and the 
members assembled. Its authority, though 
without legal sanction, was universally 
recognised. Prompt steps were taken for 
the organisation of a militia, called 
“ minute men.” In connection with it a 
” committee of public safety ” and a 
second committee of supplies were or- 
ganised. Massachusetts was working its 
own administration, as though a governor 
were a mere superfluity — even a governor 
who was also commander-in-chief of his 
Majesty’s forces in America. And in the 
. meantime every provincial as- 
o onies except that of New 

v*^***w**^* York was ratifying the reso- 
lutions of the “ Continental 
Congress ” at Philadelphia, which had 
adjourned after a sitting of seven weeks. 
Parliament met at Westminster, and the 
King’s Speech expressed a resolute refusal 
to yield to the American spirit of disobe- 
dience and resistance. Once more 
Chatham appeared to plead for concilia- 
tion, ” not for indulgence but for justice,” 
to demand the repeal of the obnoxious 
measures. This appeal fell on deaf ears. 

In the commons. North brought forward 
a childish proposg,! that the taxes should 
be withdrawn in the case of colonies which 
voluntarily made adequate offers of contri- 
bution to the treasury. At the same time, 
since the closing of Boston Port had failed 
of its object, a string of other ports were 
treated more or less after the same fashion. 
The resolutions of the Opposition, presented 
with splendid eloquence by Edmund 
Burke, were as useless as the eloquence of 
Chatham in the other chamber. And the 
colonists, following the example of Massa- 
chusetts, continued on all hands to 
organise their militia, and to collect pro- 
visions and munitions of war. 

A. D. Innes 




THE FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


THE TRIUMPH OF THE COLONIES AND THE 
FOUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES REPUBLIC 


■"pHE breach between the American 
colonies and the Mother Country 
was, in no reasonable sense of the term, 
“inevitable”; it was the outcome of a 
purblind policy based on an untenable 
theory. That theory, common to all the 
nations which had attempted colonisation, 
was, in effect, that colonists had no rights 
as against the parent state. 

The idea that the colony will break away 
from the parent state as soon as it can stand 
alone has no inherent justification. The 
family bond is not necessarily severed when 
the son grows up, but if the son is treated 
as still in statu pupillari he is tolerably 
certain to rebel. While the colony feels 
the need of protection by the mother 
country it will submit to having its own 
interests subordinated ; when it feels 
capable of standing alone, it will not. 
The bond has become one of mutual 
sentiment and mutual advan- 
A demanding mutual con- 
. * ^ sideration, and the extent of 

e o onies central control to be exercised 

must be adjusted on that basis ; but there 
is no essential impossibility about effecting 
such an adjustment. Moral obligations 
continue to subsist, but only under a 
moral sanction, and if another sanction 
is applied the moral sanction dwindles 
to the vanishing point. 

The American colonies had reached a 
stage of development at which they were 
capable of working out their own salva- 
tion ; they were quite certain sooner or 
later to insist on the removal of restric- 
tions which interfered with that operation. 
Commonsense demanded the removal of 
such restrictions when their existence had 
no moral warrant. Moderation, tact, 
appreciation of the other point of view, 
were required for the readjustment. But 
King George and his Ministers demanded 
a readjustment in the direction of British 
claims for which there was no precedent. 


They were not without justification in 
claiming an indemnity from America ; but, 
if they elected not to trust to the colonial 
conscience, it was their business to aim 
at getting the maximum return for the 
minimum of irritation. Instead, they 
contented themselves with asking for a 
return so small as to be not worth having, 
. and doing so in the most ex- 
anmng e asperating manner possible. 

Ill^feelin "^^^7 gave themselves away to 
- ee lAg disloyalists, who fanned the 

flame of ill-feeling and waited their own 
time to turn it to account. Both sides 
had at last gone so far that neither could 
draw back without some degree of 
ignominy. In the spring of 1775, it is 
doubtful if one man in twenty among 
the sei ious public in America was desirous 
of severing the ties with England. 
But in the then state of tension, a 
collision between colonial and British 
troops might occur at any moment 

The Provincial Congress of Massa- 
chusetts — the acting governing body — 
had collected its war material at Concord. 
Thither, on April i8th, 1775, General Gage, 
governor of Massachusetts and com- 

mander-in-chief in America, despatched 

a party of redcoats to take possession 
of the stores. The militia had warning 
of his intention ; and when the English 
troops reached Lexington Common they 
found themselves face to face with a 
hostile force. Here the first 
The First shots were exchanged ; here 
Ettgag^ent began. At first the 

in the War retired, and the 

English entered Concord without resist- 
ance. But in a short time their position 
there became critical ; a retreat was in- 
evitable, and it was not unaccompanied 
by danger. Once a shot had been fired, 
the colonists rose on all sides. The 

English troops were hard pressed, suffered 
severe losses, and continued their retreat 





THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, HELD AT PHILADELPHIA IN 1774 
The first mention of a cong:ress for North America was made in 1000 by Jacob Leisler, a sngf^estion that was renewed 
eigfhty-three years later by Benjamin Franklin, who at that time was in London. The following: year the colony of 
Virginia proposed that all the other colonies should send representatives to a congress held at Philadelphia. The pro- 
posal was accepted, and the first real American Congress met on September r)th, 1774, sitting until October 26th. 

From the by Matterson 
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THE FIRST ENGAGEMENT IN THE AMERICAN WAR OF INDEPENDENCE 


THE HISTORIC STRUGGLE ON CONCORD BRIDGE, APRIL limi, 177'. 

The differences between the American colonies and the Mother Country culminated on April isth, 1777), in an engage- 
ment between the colonial and British troops at Lexington. The Provincial Congress of Massachusetts had 
dispatched troops to take possession of its war material at Concord, and on the way thither the English redcoats 
found themselves face to face with a hostile force at Lexington Common. After entering Concord, the position of 
the English troops became critical, and a retreat was inevitable, hence the historic struggle on Concord Bridge. 
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to tfte trenches before Boston, In the 
next few days ^the investment of the 
town began, and continued almost a 
year, during which nothing more 
important ' occurred than an occasional 
skirmish between the opposing forces. 
Such was the state of affairs when con- 


gress renewed its sittings at Philadelphia. 
B ix . . cic Its petition to the king had 
„ . been contemptuously re- 

ment had given its consent 
to the employment of force to bring the 
colonies back to obedience, and had voted 


considerable sums for the strengthening 
of the fleet and the engagement of mer- 
cenaries, drawn chiefly from the smaller 
German principalities. 

Detachments of troops were arriving in 
America, and the fleet committed occa- 


sional acts of hostility on the American 
coast. The congress, in which all the 
thirteen states were now represented, 
could no longer persist in the humble 
attitude of the preceding year. It took 
up the position, not as yet of fighting 
for independence, but of defending itself 
until England should give compensation 
for the damage done, re-establish the 
infringed rights of the colonies, and 
recognise their constitutional demands. 

One more vain effort was made to avoid 
the final and fatal appeal to arms. An 
address known as the ‘‘ Olive-branch 


Petition ” went to London ; it expressed 
readiness to accept all the regulations 
which had been in force down to 1763. 
It went as far as it was possible to .go 
in the way of concession. But the king 
and his Ministers did not want conces- 


sions. They would have nothing short 
of uncompromising submission ; and plain 
submission was out of the question. 
Lexington had been followed by open 
hostilities, and the Battle of Bunker's 


Hill had been fought before the Olive- 
branch Petition arrived. It was not 


rej ected ; for it was not allowed 
Cott^eM presented at all. The 

P *** practical answer to it was a 
oti ion proclamation against sedition, 

and the raising of German mercenaries. 
The outbreak of war placed the congress 
in an exceedingly difficult position. 

Though recognised by all the North 
American colonies, it possessed no tech- 
nical authority. It was a deliberative 
assembly devoid of all inherent power, 
and its resolutions could only be put 
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into execution when the provincial assem- 
blies indirectly responsime for them had 
given their consent. In most respects 
each of the provincial assemblies was 
supreme in its own district ; and the 
petty jealousies between the provinces 
soon led them to keep watch most jealously 
over this local supremacy. It was only 
in taking action against England that the 
authority of congress was fully recognised. 

Congress appointed George Washington 
commander-in-chief of the forces of 
the thirteen colonies, and Montgomery 
and Schuyler leaders of the army whicn 
was to induce Canada to join the 
revolutionary movement. As money as 
well as men was necessary for an army, 
it established a war fund to which each 
state was to contribute proportionately. 
Congress went a step farther in rejecting 
the English proposals for mediation and 
sending agents to several courts of Europe 
in order to dispose them favourably 
towards the cause of the colonies. A 


declaration of independence was as yet 
intentionally avoided ; but in reality the 
congress already claimed for itself the rights 
of an independent power. 
Meanwhile, the struggle was 

* ^ j ® continued in the north. In 

I>dei>ei>d»ee 

finally settled the form of government 
for Canada. The province was given a 
decidedly centralising organisation, and 
was placed under a military governor. 

It was further decided to extend the 


southern boundary of the province as far 
as the Ohio. In resolving to make its 
first move in this direction, the congress 
had two objects in view : first, to recon- 
quer the territory which the change in the 
boundary threatened to take from the 
New England states ; ' and second, to 
induce Canada, if possible, to join the other 
thirteen provinces. Immediately after 
Lexington a bold stroke had placed the 
Americans in possession of Ticonderoga, 
Crown Point and Lake Champlain, and 
opened up to them the way into Central 
Canada. In August Montgomery and 
Schuyler took the offensive ; but the 
movement was crippled by dLsagreements 
among the leaders of all ranks. 

Schuyler resigned his command. Mont- 
gomery besieged and took St. John’s, and 
then pressed on towards Montreal. Before 
this town he made a long halt, and thus 
prevented a third corps, which had 
marched against Quebec under Arnold, 




THE FAMOUS BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL ON JUNE 17th, 1775, IN THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 
The Battle of Bunker’s Hill was in reality the first of the many hard-fought battles which marked America’s struggle for independence. The Americans, having successfully repulsed two 
severe attacks from General Gage, who occupied the city of Boston, were only dislodged from the heights of Bunker’s Hill and the adjoining Breed’s HiU after much severe fighting. Although 
victory rested with the British, their death-roll amounted to 1,064, while that of the Americans was 449. The above oicture shows the death of Joseph Warren, the American patriot. 



THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES ON JULY 4tii, 1776 
The Declaration of Independence marks a dramatic stage in the war which was ended only by Britain abandoning 
hercolonies» with the exceptions of Canada and the island of Newfoundland. “ We,*’ ran the declaration, solemnly 
publish and declare that tnes^- United Colonies are, and of a right ought to be, Free and Independent States, 



PROCLAIMING THE DECLARATION OP il\ DEPENDENCE FROM THE STATE HOUSE 
Immediately after the Declaration of Independence had been agreed to by Congress, the announcement of this 
epoch-making step in American history was publicly made from the outside of the State House in Philadelphia. 
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THE AMERICAN FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


from accomplishing anything. When, in 
December, the two detachments at last 
united to make an attack on Quebec, it 
was repulsed with great loss, Montgomery 
himself falling. In so far as the campaign 
had in view the stirring uj) of revolution in 
Canada, it was a complete failure. It 
was only with difficulty that the position 
gained could be maintained. 

Boston, however, was the main theatre 
of conflict. Fifteen thousand men of the 
New England militia had gradually col- 
lected there, and so shut in the English 
garrison that its maintenance began to be 
a matter of difficulty. 

This induced Gage to 
push forward bodies 
of troops in various 
positions. The be- 
siegers replied by an 
advance towards 
Charleston, The 
opposing forces met 
at Bunker’s Hill on 
June 17th, 1775. 

The progress of the 
combat was typical 
of the War of Inde- 
pendence. The militia 
fought bravely, but 
their leaders had so 
little capacity for 
their task that the 
battle ended with the 
abandonment of all 
the ])ositions taken 
up. From a military 
point of view the 
English had gained 
a victory, but they 
reaped no advantage 
from it. The Amer- 
ican losses were re- 
placed, and both 
leaders and men 
burned with the desire to renew the struggle. 
At the beginning of July, Washington 
arriv’’ed in the cam]) before Boston, and 
took over the command of the army of the 
united 2:)rovinces. This made no change 
in the progress of the siege. The evil 
results of the militia system were already 
making themselves felt among the 
Americans. The colonists were quite pre- 
pared to go through a short struggle, but 
the long inactivity involved in the reduc- 
tion of a hostile position undermined 
their disciifline and made them unwilling 
to remain undei arms longer than the time 


of service agreed u]K)n. It is true that 
some of the })rovinces were ready to send 
fresh men to take the places of those dis- 
charged ; but, with these, training and 
exercise had to be begun all over agairg 
and when they were j^roficient their 
term of service was nearly ended. 
Thus it was that the capabilities of the 
American Aimy were by no means what 
was to be expected considering its 
numbers. The leaders must have jiossessed 
the highest ability, both as regards diplo- 
macy and strategy, to attain with such 
poor material the excellent results they 

did. The English 
Government gradu- 
ally came to the con- 
clusion that it was a 
mistake to keep its 
main foice shut up 
in Boston. General 
Howe, who succeeded 
Gage in command, 
was ordered to evac- 
uate the town, and 
withdrew his forces 
to Halifax, in Nova 
.Scotia. Ihc British, 
it should be re- 
marked, had com- 
plete control of the 
sea, and their fleet 
was under the com- 
mand of Lord Howe, 
the general’s brothei . 
It was a triumj)!), 
however, for the 
Americans to be 
able, after nine 
months’ siege, to 
enter the town 
which had been first 
selected for imnish- 
ment by the home 
government. In May, 
1776, congress met at Philadelidiia, for 
the fourth time, under most favourable 
auspices. The i)revailing elation found 

expression in a proposal brought before 

congress, some weeks later, that the 
colonies should sejaarate from the Mother 
Country and form an indejaendent state. 
Congress was not elected by po]aular 
vote ; each state legislature sent as many 
delegates as it thought fit. 

This peculiar com])osition of the de- 
liberative body rendtned it impossible to 
ascertain how far the jaroposal embodied 
the general desire of the inhabitants of 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
The greatest figure in the American War of Independ- 
ence, he displayed remarkable powers of leadership as 
commander-in-chief of the colonial army, and in spite of 
defeats, led his forces to ultimate triumph. In 17^iD he was 
elected the first president of the United States of America. 
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es. Public opinion, as result of the struggle that had meanwhile 
(1, did not exist at this broken out in different places was awaited 
cs. What appears to be with the greatest anxiety. Even those 
1 the popular will was who from the outbreak of the wai had 
action of a small num- looked on separation as its necessary 
d politicians who knew consequence felt clearly that it was too 
ming at, and who played early to give themselves up to rejoicing. 

in the correspondence After the evacuation of Boston, 
1 congress. Under these Washington went, as early as April, 
is s])ecially significant 1776, to New York, in the expectation 
de led to the conclusion that this important port, whose popula- 
te put forth a declara- tion included a numerous royalist party, 
ence would not com- would be the next object of the British 

THE BELL THAT DBCLAEEE IHLI^PENDEHCe' VLnt ; BAr TOIlld 

Hung: in the dome of the old State House, Philadelphia, this bell hc offci SCrioUS 
announced the sigrning of the Declaration of Independence. Brought oTTr>nc;ition 
from England in 1752, it was, owing to an accident in transit, 

recast in Philadelphia, when the words “ Proclaim liberty throughout tO thcif 0,dV3.nCG. 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof’' were inscribed on it. tt x x x 

He was fortunate 

vas done on June loth. in being able to lead his over-matched 
lers doubted that victory force across the East River back to New 
be theirs was shown by York without serious loss, it being useless 
. commission to discuss for him to hope to hold New York, and 
he declaration of inde- thence continued his celebrated retreat, 
ender necessary. They which, considering the difficulties he had 
success ; and when the to contend with, was a great achieve- 
^ brought up a number ment even for one so talented. Neverthe- 
)f separation from Eng- less, the retreat seemed a severe blow to 
m the congress, so that the cause of American independence. 

Declaration of Inde- More dangerous to Washington than his 
le committee had mean- English foe, who followed him from one 
repared, was solemnly position to another with deliberate slow- 
unanimous decision of ness, was the condition of his own army, 
nong the colonists the In each of the numerous letters in which 



INDEPENDENCE HALL. SHOWING THE CHAIRS AND PORTRAITS OF THE SIGNATORIES 

The plain low building: which sheltered the first American Congress was the scene of the signing of the Declaration of 
Indenendence. The portraits on the wall are those of the signatories, and the chairs those which were used on that occasion. 
In this room also Washington was appointed commander-in-chief of the colonial forces. Independence Hall is now 
kept as a museum of historical relics. It was outside this building that the Declaration was announced to the public. 


he informs congress of the course of events 
at the seat of war Washington returns 
to the point that with the militia, badly 
disciplined and unwilling to serve a day 
more than their short term, he can gain 
no success against Howe’s army, which 
was composed of well-trained professional 
soldiers. He repeatedly demands, at 
least for the period of the war, a standing 
army and a trained corps of officers. 

The thirteen states had declared them- 
selves independent ; but congress had 
still to draw up a scheme for their internal 
organisation. A considerable time must 
elapse before this could be approved of by 
the legislatures of the several states. At 
first each state turned to congress with its 
own claims and appeals for help ; but all 
left it to congress to find help for their 
necessities and misfortunes. The separate 
states did not always recognise the paper 
money that congress was forced to issue 
to cover the expenses of the war, and yet 
it was precisely money and soldiers that all 
demanded from that body. Though the 


army and its commander had often just 
ground to complain of the congress, it 
must not be forgotten that the latter, 
though having the best of intentions, was 
often unable to give help. 

Washington understood perfectly how 
to take advantage of Howe’s slowness to 
protract his retreat as much as possible. 
The British took possession of New 
York on September 15th ; but imme- 
diately thereafter were decisively checked 
by the Americans at Harlem Heights. A 
month later, after the British had moved 
by water to Westchester County and had 
thus swung towards the rear of the 
American position, the two armies met at 
White Plains. The result of battle there 
was to give the British the control of a 
portion of the country between Long 
Island Sound and the Hudson, thus 
enabling their land forces to keep in 
touch with their naval forces on both 
bodies of water, and, on the other hand, to 
restrict further the lines of the Americans 
and to sej)arate them from their allies on 
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the upper Hudson and in New Jersey. 
Finally, in November, the Americans at 
Fort Wasliington, being attacked from 
three directions, were forced to abandon 
the east side of the Hudson in its lower 
course, and to withdraw into New Jersey. 

Washington had now to make a rapid 
retreat to the Delaware, and with forces 
disorganised by continued retreat he could 
no longer hold the enemy in check. At 
the beginning of December congress 
believed the capital, Philadelphia, no longer 
secure, and fied to Baltimore before the 
approach of the hostile army. But this 
time it was able to return without the 
enemy having set foot in the American 
capital. The most serious thing was that 
with such ideas pre- 
valent the cause of 
freedom was losing many 
adherents. Only after 
Washington, at the end 
of 1776, had surprised 
and defeated the enemy 
at Trenton did the 
spirits of his men begin 
to rise a little. The 
persistent inactivity of 
the British general is 
only explicable on the 
.theory that he was con- 
fident that the “.Con- 
tinental ’’ Army would 
break up of itself ; and 
in fact it was only the 
indomitable })atience 
and the iron resolution 
of its great chief that 
prevented it from doing 
so. Disappointed in his 
expectation of the 
collapse of the enemy’s 
forces, Howe apparently resolved to 
adopt a less opportunist plan of cam- 
paign for 1777, in conjunction or co- 
operation with the forces now in Canada. 
We have seen that the attempt to 
coerce Canada into joining the thirteen 
colonies ended in a disastrous fiasco ; 
the French habitants were quite satisfied 
with the British Government, whereas 
their feeling towards the New Eng- 
landers in particular was anything 
but friendly. In 1776, the British 
were in possession of Crown Point, and a 
British flotilla controlled Lake Cham- 
plain. The ])lan of operations then was 
that General Burgoyne should descend 
from the lakes, while General Clinton 
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advanced with a column from New York 
to meet him, thus completely cutting off 
the New England states. Properly carried 
out, the effect of thd^scheme would prob- 
ably have been decisive. 

But Howe attached still more import- 
ance to the capture of Philadelphia, 
counting on the moral effect, for it had no 
strategical value. Washington with his 
army lay between New York and Phila- 
delphia, and a direct advance would be 
almost certain to meet with a repulse. 
But the control of the sea gave Howe an 
alternative course. Leaving Clinton in 
command at New York — although that 
general should have been on the point of 
starting to carry out the concerted move- 
ment with Burgoyne — 
Howe embarked the bulk 
of his forces and sailed 
for the Chesapeake. 
Thus Washington’s 
position was turned, and 
he was no longer master' 
of the road to Phila- 
delphia. Enthusiasm for 
the war had now reached 
its lowest ebb in the. 
colonies. The news that 
arrived from England 
had not a little to do 
with this. The amnesty 
which Howe had promised 
the New England states 
if they would submit 
was now assured by 
parliament to all who 
returned to their allegi- 
ance. The prospect was 
also held out of measures 
which would remedy the 
most oppressive evils 
complained of by the colonies. Not 
only in great part of America, but also 
in the European states, which followed 
the jHogress of the War of Independence 
with strained attention, a reconciliation 
between the Mother Country and the 
rebellious colonies was confidently be- 
lieved to be impending. 

Such expectations naturally drove all 
the lukewarm to the English side. 
Even the presence of congress, which 
had returned to Philadelphia, failed to 
keep public opinion unwavering in the 
Quaker city. Washington, by the re- 
sistance he offered during his skilfully 
conducted retreat, delayed the English 
advance ; but in the middle of September 



ADMIRAL LORD HOWE 
Figfhting: in the American War of Independ- 
ence, Admiral Lord Howe nobly maintained 
the British prestige on the sea, out-manoeuv- 
ring the French force in American waters, 
and proving the greater skill and confidence 
of the British sailors even when opposed 
to an enemy much stronger in numbers. 
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SURRENDER OF THE BRITISH UNDER GENERAL BURGOYNE ATTHE BATTLE OFSARATOGA 
Burgoyne’s surrender of Saratoga on October 17th, 1777, was not the least of the defeats which Britain suffered at 
the hands of the Americans. It was after this humiliation, which fell like a thunderbolt on British ears, that 
Chatham made his famous declaration: “You cannot conquer America. If I were an American as I am an 
Englishman, while a foreign troop landed in my country, I would never lay down my arms ; never, never, never ! ” 
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BURIAL OF GENERAL SIMON FRASER, WHO WAS KILLED AT SARATOGA 
Fighting under General Burgoyne at the Battle of Saratoga, General Simon Fraser was wounded in the thigh, 
and, dying on the following morning, was buried in one of the British redoubts. As the last rites were being 
performed, and while the chaplain was reading the service for the dead, the Americans, ignorant of the motive 
of the small group of people, opened a heayy fire, which they continued until not a solitary person remained. 

1‘rom ilu* paiuliiiij l)y J. (ir.iliaiii 
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he had to announce to congress that reach of the English. But in accomplishing 
he was no longer in a position to protect so much he changed the whole course of 
the way to Philadelphia. On September events. When Burgoyne reached the 

26th, 1777, the English Army occupied Hudson his force was considerably re- 
the revolutionary capital. duced, as he had to leave garrisons behind 

But this apparently brilliant success him to keep open his lines of communica- 
soon appeared in another light. A few tion. Moreover, the troops were too ex- 
days later, Washington returned to the hausted by the excessive exertions they had 
attack, and succeeded in cutting off all to make in the heat of the sum- 

Howe’s communications with the interior. BriUsh render passable the roads 

The latter was now forced to attack * through the marshes between 

the forts on the Delaware that were Lake George and the Hudson, 

still in the hands of the Continental To make matters still worse, they were 
Army and threatened his line of com- quite destitute of supplies. Misfortune 
mumcation with the sea. These forts suddenly broke on Burgoyne from all sides, 
were neither sufficiently fortified nor Here in the north the war was a great 
strongly enough garrisoned to be able deal more popular than in the Quaker 
to hold out long, but they withstood state, Pennsylvania ; and with the 
the English Army and fleet for almost approach of danger the leaders of the 
five weeks. Even this was a decided Continental Army received daily fresh 
advantage, for the season was now accessions of strength. It was the British 
so far advanced that both armies had right wing that received the first check, 
to go into winter quarters. The condition It was ordered to take Fort Stanwix on the 
of, the Continental Army, which had to Mohawk ; but after a fruitless siege of 
undergo privations of every kind, and in some weeks’ duration it had to begin 
consequence suffered severely both in a retreat to Canada that much resembled 
numbers and in morale, would have been flight. A detachment that Burgoyne sent 
, serious had not fortune in the into Vermont to forage was almost 
favoured the arms annihilated in open combat ; all its war 
S«ecesse» Americans in the north material fell into the hands of the 

* and thus brought about a Continentals. Finally, Burgoyne himself 
decisive change in the entire situation, had to advance, if only to obtain provi- 
For the movement against Philadelphia sions ; he crossed the Hudson and met 
had ruined the northern plan of campaign, the main army, commanded by General 
It had kept Clinton locked up in New Gates, at Freeman’s Farm. The first 
York long after he should have been on the indecisive encounter was equivalent to a 
march, and the American general, Gates, severe defeat for Burgoyne ; and when, a 
had in consequence been left to conduct . few days later, he made a second attempt 
his operations unhampered. Burgoyne to gain breathing space for his starving 
himself had advanced from the north with soldiers, he was so thoroughly beaten 
an effective army of regular troops, part that his only course was to retreat. 

British and part German, numbering 8,000 But even this was no longer open to him. 
men, and the beginning of his campaign Encouraged by their victory, the Conti- 
was a series of uninterrupted successes. nental troops surrounded him on all sides’ 

He met with no serious resistance at and when Gates, with the main army, 
the outset, and if Clinton had been offered battle a third time before Saratoga, 
moving from the south, serious resistance Burgoyne and his army, seeing the usei- 
m^ht have been altogether prevented. _ At l^ssness of further bloodshed, 
Ticonderoga, which the Americans con- »'**^*^**' ** laid down their arms, on 

sidered the impregnable key of the '*J*®y“* October 17th, 1777. The 
north, fell into his hands almost ** armies that faced each other 

without bloodshed. The garrison, which, in this campaign were not very large accord- 
began its retreat partly by land and ing to modern ideas. But apart from th^ 
partly by water, was dispersed. Until they fact that England could not often replace an 
reached the upper Hudson, the English army of 8,000 men, the Americans gained 
met with no serious opposition from the great strategic advantages. Burgoyne’s 
Continental troops ; General Schuyler had capitulation meant much more than the 
only time to destroy roads and bridges, faflure of the plan to divide the American 
and to withdraw all supplies out of the forces by occupying the line of the Hudson ; 
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AN AMERICAN TRAITOR: THE ESCAPE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD 
The above picture depicts a stirring incident in the life of the famous adventurer and traitor, Benedict Arnold. 
Originally a surgeon, Arnold, at the outbreak of war between Great Britain and her colonies, joined the latter, and 
considerably distinguished himself. Towards the close of the war he made a secret offer to General Clinton for sur- 
rendering West Point to the British, employing Major Andre, a British officer, to negotiate. The plot was 
discovered. Andre was shot as a spy, Arnold himself barely managing to escape with his life into the British lines. 

From the paiiuing^ by Howard Pyle 
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the Canada frontier was now secure for a public opinion there, but also upon the 
time at least against British attack, and the means the colonists had at their disposal 
British garrison in New York was isolated, in the event of war with England, and as 
having no means of communication with to what kind of help they would most 
the other British armies, except by sea. urgently require. But French policy was 
Viewed simply as an incident in the war then considerably in advance of the claims 
between the British Government and the put forward by the colonists. The reports 
recalcitrant colonies, Burgoyne’s disaster which the agent, De Kalb, sent from 
was serious, but very far from being America did much to cool French eagerness 
decisive. It was. in fact, the turning- to support the colonies. The plan of taking 
point of the war, because it introduced a revenge on their enemy by promoting an 
new factor on the American side. Hitherto, American revolt had to be abandoned for a 
the presum})tion that Great Britain must, time. But as soon as the first congresses 
in the course of time, overwhelm the were convinced that their rights 

colonists had held back foreign Powers Su^^'ort for maintained against 

from intervention. Saratoga gave the the Mother Country only by 

impression that the Americans might win force, they remembered the dis- 

on their own merits. There was one position displayed by France ; Paris was 
Euroi)ean Power which was athirst for the first and most important point to 
revenge on England: France found the which the congress had sent its agents; 
temptation to throw her sword into the nor did it send them in vain, 
scale too strong, and the French inter- Naturally, the French Government could 
vention secured the colonial victory. not, in 1775, enter into open communi- 

Since the earliest signs of serious dis- cation with the agents of the still quite 
sension between England and the colonies, unorganised rebel provinces ; but it never- 
France had watched events in America theless gave the Americans much secret 
with the closest attention. Her leading support. As soon as war had openly 
statesmen waited longingly for the oppor- begun, the Americans started hostilities 
tunity to take revenge for the losses and at sea. It was quite in accord with the 
humiliation inflicted on her by the peace strongly developed business spirit of the 
of 1763. As early as 1767 a French agent northern provinces that they should be 
had been sent to North America to obtain much more eager to do injury to British 
information, not only on the state of trade at sea by privateering than to carry 



GENERAL WASHINGTON AMONG HIS SOLDIERS AT VALLEY FARM 
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WASHINGTON AND THE FRENCH MARQUESS DE LAFAYETTE AT MOUNT VERNON 
In their strug:g:le for independence the American colonies had the sympathy and support of the French nation, not a 
few of whose bold sons crossed the ocean to fight against their hated enemy, the British. Chief amongst them was the 
youthful Marquess de Lafayette, shown with Washington in the above picture, who commanded an American division 
with conspicuous ability and success, and was publicly thanked by Washington for his military skill and valour. 

P'ruin lh<‘ by T. P Rossiter 


on an honourable, though less profitable, 
war by land against the British Army. 
Soon after the Declaration of Independence, 
the first American privateers ventured 
across the ocean into British waters. The 
ship which in the autumn of 1776 brought 
Benjamin Franklin to France as accredited 
representative of the new rejiublic, brought 
into Havre, as prizes, two 
L English vessels which it had 
„ . ,, cai)tured on the way. Ihis 

ro ec ion constituted on the part of 

France a breach of the peace then existing 
between her and a “friendly nation” ; but 
American privateers continued to take 
refuge secretly in French harbours. 
Though the American delegates were 
not officially recognised, it was an open 
secret, especially after Franklin’s arrival, 
that they had the direct support of the 
French Government in buying war 
material, fitting out ships, and enlisting 
officers and crews which were taken to 


America secretly, or under a false flag. 

Franklin, from the beginning, felt sure 
of the favourable issue of the negotia- 
tions for a treaty of trade and friendshi]) 
with which the newly oiganised Foreign 
Office had entrusted him ; but these 
sanguine cx])eclations were not altogether 
realised. There can be no doubt that not 


only the French Government, but the 
whole French ])eople, sym])athised with 
the cause of the United States. This 
was not for any love they bore the 
Americans, but principally because they 
saw in a successful American rising a means 
of injuring the hated English, and they 
only too eagerly seized the chance of taking 
revenge on them. Thus Franklin was 
})ermitted to visit Paris, and in his private 
ca]:)acity could s])eak his mind freely to the 
leading French Minister, Vergennes. 

But a ])ub]ic rece])tion was avoided; the 
more so because the campaign following the 
Declaration of Independence was unfor- 
tunate to such an extent that the final 
victory of the Americans was seriously 
doubted. France’s attitude during the 
year 1777 was purely expectant. Even the 
amount of secret assistance given to the 
rebels was insignificant. The only event 
attracting attention was the departure lor 
America of the youthful Marquess de Lafay- 
ette, who, with De Kalb and other French- 
men, crossed over in a ship he had fitted 
out to join the enemy of his national foe. 

France had at that time almost })er- 
mitted (jreat Britain to gain the advantage 
of her. The American agents negotiated 
not only with France ; they also sought to 
get into touch with other Powers, and even 
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maintained relations with England. These 
threatened to take a peculiar turn im- 
mediately before and after the capitula- 
tion of Saratoga, After the capture of 
Philadelphia, England had offered the 
colonies an amnesty and the removal of 
their principal grievances ; after the capi- 
tulation of Saratoga she went a step further 
and held out the prospect of the recognition 
of a certain degree of independence in 
return for a permanent and intimate 
union between the colonies and the 
Mother Country. The American agents 
were hardly empowered to make such an 
agreement with England. But the danger 
threatened by this combination, together 


have been ready to make peace even on 
those terms. But the spirit of the nation 
rose : at whatever cost, it would not bear 
to submit to Bourbon threats and Bourbon 
dictation. Chatham, almost dying, had 
himself come down to the house to protest 
against that last ignominy, the rending 
of the empire in submission to France. 

In the midst of his speech — he was per- 
mitted to speak sitting — ^he fell back in a 
fit ; a month later, he, who had raised his 
country to the highest pinnacle of triumph — 
he, to whose voice a purblind king and an 
infatuate Ministry had refused to hearkeii 
— was laid in Westminster Abbey : and 
England was still fighting for very life. 



PAUL JONES IN A NAVAL FIGHT OFF THE COAST OF SCOTLAND IN 1779 


A native of Scotland, the bold John Paul Jones adopted the role of naval adventurer, and in 1775, obtaininga commission 
in the American Navy, he cruised round the British shores while the War of Independence was in progress, attacking the 
shipping. In 1779, as shown in the above picture, he captured the king’s ship Serapis in a naval fight off the Scottish coast 


with the improved prospects of the cam- 
paign, led France to take a decisive step. 
The treaty of friendship and commerce 
over which the Americans had been kept 
in suspense for more than a year was con- 
cluded in a few weeks — February 6th, 
1778, This amounted to an official 
recognition of the United States. 

The knowledge of the impending alliance 
alarmed even North’s Ministry into making 
proposals which the Americans would 
have welcomed at an earlier stage ; but 
now there were very few who would be 
content with anything short of indepen- 
dence. The Rockingham Whigs would 
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For folly and incapacity had played 
havoc with every department. The navy, 
which swept the seas with might irre- 
sistible in 1760, had not been maintained ; 
while France, guided by Choiseul, had been 
acting on the lesson she had learnt at such 
bitter cost, and had been creating her own 
navy anew. Now, on paper at least, the 
odds hardly lay with the British, and the 
British prospect of victory in America de- 
pended on the retention of naval supremacy. 

On American soil, the immediate result 
was the evacuation of Philadelphia and 
withdrawal to New York, Howe retiring, 
and Clinton taking the chief command. 



WASHINGTON ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT TRENTON, DECEMBER 8th, 177(i 


The varied fortunes of the American colonists in the early stages of the war with the Mother Country did not 
augur well for the ultimate triumph of their rising, and gradually the cause of freedom and independence lost many 
adherents ; but when, at the end of 177(5, Washington, by a series of brilliant manoeuvres, surprised and defeated 
the enemy at Trenton the spirits of his men began to revive, and they followed him with renewed hope and confidence. 

From tlic painting^ by John Faed 
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Tliat the withdrawal from the Chesapeake 
to New York was successfully effected was 
due to the skill of the admiral, Lord Howe, 
who outmancEuvred the now superior 
French force in American waters and 
accomplished the transference of the 
troops before D’Estaing had realised 
the situation. From the British point 
of view, the one redeeming feature of 
the war lay in the still superior skill 
and confidence of the English sailors, 
which nearly neutralised the greater 
numbers of the French. Thus, later 
in the same year, it was the inability 
of the French fleet to intervene which 
allowed Clinton to despatch an army 
to the south, with a 
view to creating a diver- 
sion by a campaign in 
those provinces which 
had not hitherto felt 
the stress of war. But 
the British fleet could 
no longer sail when and 
where it would. Its 
chief business came to 
be that of keeping the 
French out ' of action. 

It was not only by 
sea — that is, on the 
British line of com- 
munication — that the 
French intervention took 
effect. Already a con- 
siderable number of 
foreign officers had taken 
service in the United 
States. Lafayette and 
his friends had been 
fighting with the 
Americans since the pre- 
efeding year, though 
originally received with 
such ill-concealed distrust 
that some of them returned to France 
bitterly disappointed. 

Lafayette’s enthusiastic advocacy, how- 
ever, was not without effect in bringing 
the French Government to consent to 
the despatch of an auxiliary corps under 
Rochambeau. Their presence did not 
prove an unmixed blessing to Washington ; 
for the colonial officers regarded the 
Frenchmen with considerable jealousy, 
while the chief was painfully alive to the 
diplomatic necessity for treating them in a 
manner which made the jealousy more 
acute. Still, the Americans found them- 
selves compelled to recognise that the 


foreign contingent and the foreign officers 
were a valuable addition to their forces. 
Both Rochambeau and Lafayette, young 
as the latter was, were endowed with 
military capacity, which Washington 
could not have afforded to despise, even 
had he attached less imj)ortance to the 
French alliance than he actually did. 

From that alliance great wonders w^ere 
at first expected, not only by Washington 
and the army, but to an even greater 
extent by the congress, wdiich had re- 
turned in triumph to Philadel})hia. It 
was already so convinced that a decisive 
vuctory w'as impending that it considered 
it superfluous to do anything more 

towards it. The dis- 
illusionment was the 
greater when a peculiar 
combination of unfavour- 
a b 1 e c i r c u m s t a n ce s 
rendered the joint 
campaign of the Amer- 
icans and the French 
almost fruitless. From 
the beginning there had 
been a party in congress 
that did not look with 
favour on the French 
alliance. It found sup- 
port in the New England 
states, which transferred 
their old antipathy to 
the Canadians to the 
French, who were now 
about to fight as their 
allies for colonial inde- 
pendence. Moreover, the 
offers on the ])art of 
England to enter into 
negotiations with the 
rebels as to the re- 
moval of their grievances 
had caused the idea to 
take root that a reconciliation was 
imminent on the basis of the recognition 
of their independence. 

The prospects of peace w’ere seriously 
affected by the French alliance, for though 
the Americans interpreted the agreement 
in the sense that France would only 
secure their inde]^endence, and, this done, 
make no opposition to a direct under- 
standing between tlie colonies and the 
Mother Country, yet the French Govern- 
ment, in continuing negotiations at Paris 
with the delegates of congress, especially 
with Franklin, and also, by means of 
its accredited representatives, with the 



THE MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS 
Son of the first Earl of Cornwallis, he served 
in the American War even while disapproving 
of it ; but though he gained several notable 
successes he was finally compelled to surren- 
der at Yorktown, Virginia, on October 19 , 1781 . 



A CAPITULATION THAT ENDED THE REVOLUTIONARY WAR : THE BRITISH SURRENDER AT YORKTOWN ON OCTOBER IJrrn, 1781. 
Falling back on the Virginian village of Yorktown, Lord Cornwallis and his army were besieged by the American forces. The only hope of the British lay in relief reaching them from 
the sea ; but, as the French were in possession of the ha rbour, that hope vanished, and CornwaUis was left with no alternative but capitulation, the surrender being made on October I'Jth. 1781. 
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congress at Philadelphia, took care that the 
principle should be recognised that none 
of the contracting Powers should make 
peace without the concurrence of the 
others. This made the termination of the 
war no longer solely dependent on the 
recognition of the inde]:)cndence of the 
United States. These business politicians 
now forgot how remote this had been 
before the French alliance, and tried to 
persuade the states that the continuance 
of the war was solely due to the French. 
Though they undoubtedly 
overshot the mark in 

this, the congress and 
an overwhelming 
majority of the American 
people were of the 
opinion that since France, 
as was natural, was seek- 
ing by this war to 

gain advantages for her- 
self and her allies, 
especially for Spain, 
which joined the alli- 
ance in 1779, it was 

only right that she 
should bring the war 
to a conclusion with her 
own money and troops. 

The demands made on 
the French Government benjamin 

by the leading states- 
men of congress were War of Revolution t 

1 , • j M 1 T-i it was owing" to his e: 

almost incredible. Their fered and gave to th 
only })OSSibIe excuse is necessary to turn the 

the political and diplomatic inexperience 
of men suddenly transformed from 
lawyers and merchants into the re- 
sponsible leaders of a mighty state. 

There was, it is true, a small circle of 
really statesmanlike characters among 
the men who helped to found the United 
States. Foremost among these stood 
George Washington. The course of events 
suddenly placed this conscientious and 
peaceful country gentleman at the head 
of the union army ; but in his case cir- 
cumstances served only to develop great 
capacities and to bring to light splendid 
talents. At the outbreak of war, Wash- 
ington was .in his forty-third year. He 
was not a professional soldier, and his only 
experience of war had been as an officer 
of the Virginia militia ; but so successful 
was he in this capacity that he was 
appointed its commander-in-chief in 
1755* He entered public life more from 
a sense of duty than from inclination, 
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)ok care that the and he retired to his rich estates as 

nised that none soon as possible. He t3^pified all that 

-s should make was noblest in the Virginia planters, 

urrence of the His appearance was striking — almost too 

mination of the aristocratic for a republican ; but none 

:iendent on the was more enthusiastic than he for the 

endence of the cause of American liberty, 

dness politicians His sound education and his know- 
this had been ledge of the world fitted him for a 

e, and tried to diplomat ; his wide knowledge of national 

the continuance economics for a statesman. Nor was the 

to the French, limited experience gained in little wars his 

j only qualification for 
j the military position he 
1 held ; for he possessed 
two distinguishing quali- 
■ ; ties that render him, 

; Jo in all respects, one of 
' ; ‘ the most remarkable 
J men America has ever 
seen. These qualities 
were the power of 
taking a clear and un- 
])rejudiced view of the 
situation, which enabled 
. him, even in the most 
' , trying circumstances, to 
■ y. calculate and consider 
with imperturbable 
^ . composure, and to await 

^ " the right moment with 

BENJAMIN FRANKLIN an iron patience ; and 

To Franklin, perhaps more than to any other vf rnr»rr 1 iri':»r\r 

man, belongs the distinction of bringing the tXiraOl Qllldry energy 

War of Revolution to a successful issue, for that Cnablcd hilTl IlOt 
it was owing to his efforts that France inter- 1 x t i i 

fered and gave to the colonists the support tO aCCOmpllSh mUCll 

necessary to turn the scales in their favour, hiniSelf, but tO mOVe all 

tic inexperience around him to put forth their utmost 


strength. 

At the beginning his position was diffi- 
cult ; even his rank as commander-in-chief, 
which the first impulse of national enthus- 
iasm had given him, was not quite safe from 
the envy of jealous rivals or the eagerness 
of selfish place-hunters. He himself was 
])erhaps the least concerned about his 
position ; for he learned daily how many 
duties it imposed on him and 
* 'Ik how little real power he 

* . ^ possessed. But he was even 

o e rmy ^ dij)lomat than as 

a strategist, and was thus enabled to 
solve the difficult problem before him, 
and to stand continually between the 
inexperienced politicians of congress and 
the European diplomats schooled in the 
political etiquette of the Old World. 
From the time of the alliance with 
France he maintained, not only at the 
seat of war, but also in the field of 
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politics, a kind of government inde- experience helped in no small degree to 
pendent of congress ; but in both spheres remove the formidable difficulties that lay 
his characteristic reserve enabled him in the way of diplomatic success, 
to avoid all dangers. Beside these two leaders stood a number 

There was no other man of his nation of less important personages of similar 
who could be compared with him. Even political views ; but among the influential 
Benjamin Franklin, with his homely politicians there were scarcely any others 
honesty, stood far behind him in political so clear-sighted or so unprejudiced. The 
Franklin’s ^^^''^i^htedncss. Despite this, significance of this soon appeared when. 
Share in the One, perhaps, played a on the conclusion of the French alliance. 
Revolution than Franklin in weightier events took place in the field of 

bringing the revolution to a diplomacy than on the field of battle, 
successful issue. Born in humble circum- In accordance with their plan of cam- 
stances, he had worked his way slowly paign, the British transferred their opera- 
and laboriously upwards by his own tions to the south. In January, 1779, 
efforts ; and throughout his life he pre- they conquered Savannah and defended 
served something of the manners said it successfully against the French fleet, 
to be characteristic of the inhabitants In February, 1780, the English comman- 
of Philadelphia, where he had spent his der-in-chief, Clinton, landed in South 
youth and middle age. He was not a Carolina and forced the American troops 
man of great actions, but the long in Charleston to capitulate after a 
experience he had gained at the English siege of five weeks. It appeared as if 
court as agent for the colonies enabled British su])rcmacy would be re-estab- 


him, more than all 
others, to win the sym- 
pathy of other nations 
for his struggling coun- 
try ; and the credit of 
having induced France 
to side openly with the 
United States belongs 
chiefly to him. But his 
attitude during the ])eace 
negotiations sliowed how' 
much he was affected 
by the shrewdness that 
usually characterised the 
])oliticians of the youth- 
ful state. Many efforts 
have been made to 
clear him of the charge 
of having taken part in 



lished in the south ; and 
for a time not a single 
detachment of organ- 
ised American troops 
opposed the English. 
But the object aimed 
at soon showed itself 
unattainable. Except on 
the coast, the land was 
sparsely populated and 
but little cultivated. 
This rendered permanent 
military occupation im- 
possible, and placed great 
difficulties in the way of 
all military operations. 
This was very well 
known at Washington’s 
headquarters. Thus, in- 


the negotiations with 
England which, though 
contrary to the agree- 
ment with France, were 
carried on in secret by 


JOHN ADAMS 

Representing Massachusetts in the first con- 
gress, this statesman proposed the appoint- 
ment of Washington as commander-in-chief on 
the outbreak of the war ; after holding the office 
of vice-president, he succeeded Washington 
as President of the United States in 1797. 


stead of following the 
British to the south, the 
leader of the American 
Army kept in view opera- 
tions on the Hudson 


the American diplomatists. But no* 
amount of explanation can get rid of 
the fact that Franklin’s characteristic 
appearance of confidential frankness 
and good-natured honesty served to 
screen the double-dealing of his fellow 
diplomatists, though he had pcrha'[)s 
no direct part in deceiving the allies 
he himself had gained. During the war 
he exerted little direct influence on 
affairs at home ; but his sober and 
practical commonsense and his business 


against New York as most likely to 
decide the issue of the campaign. 
Clinton was thus compelled to come north 
again, while in the south a partisan war 
went on with varying results. 

This was stirred up from both head- 
quarters by the despatch of regular 
troops under approved leaders, so that 
the British were never in undisturbed 
possession and still could never be 
dri's en out. During these cross-expedi- 
tions a number of important battles 
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were fought in North and South Caro- 
lina. At Camden the English gained 
a victory in which the brave De Kalb 
lost his life ; at King’s Mountain and 
at Cowpens the Americans were success- 
ful ; other battles, such as that at 
Guilford, were claimed as victories by 
both sides. But the situation remained 
essentially unchanged. The 
ornwa is pjigjish maintained their hold 
urren crs at thickly populated coast 

or own districts ; but in the interior 
bands of Americans carried on a guerrilla 
warfare, making unexpected attacks on 
outposts and cutting off small detach- 
ments of British troops. 

In 1781, however, Cornwallis, who held 
the southern command, was ordered to 
fall back on Yorktown, the British no 
longer having the control of the sea 
necessary to enable them to send him re- 
inforcements. Clinton himself was held 
fast in New York by Washington, who 
was threatening the place with an assault 
in force. But such was not his real 
design ; Clinton learned suddenly that 
the siege was • practically abandoned and 
the army on its way to the south. It was 
at this point that the aid of the French 
proved decisive. Lafayette had been 
largely responsible for paralysing the 
operations of Cornwallis, whose position 
now depended on the maintenance of 
communications by sea. The appearance 
of a French fleet, newly arrived, under 
De Grasse, turned the scale. 

The British Admiral Hood also arrived, 
with the intention of relieving Yorktown ; 
but the French were already in possession 
of the harbour and were not to be enticed 
into an engagement. On October 19th, 
1781, Cornwallis found himself with no 
possible alternative but capitulation, 
with the fall of Yorktown, the last hope 
of mastering the colonists was gone. 
From this point, interest centres entirely 
in the naval war between Great Britain 
_ . , and France; its striking feature 

*” * was the British recovery of 

- naval ascendancy. Since Spam 
on e 2a joined the allies, nearly 

all her energies had been employed on 
desperate efforts to reduce Gibraltar, which 
had held out with grim determination, 
while at rare intervals British fleets had 
succeeded in throwing in supplies. 

But in 1782 she despatched a fleet to the 
West Indies to join De Grasse, who was 
already in force considerably greater than 
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the British. Their one hope was to force 
an engagement under conditions which 
would give the chance of crippling a 
portion of his fleet. Reinforced by the 
Spaniards his numbers would be over- 
whelming. He was determined not to 
risk an engagement till those reinforce- 
ments had joined him. He started on a 
race with the English Admiral Rodney 
to reach the point of rendezvous ; but 
by a fortunate co-operation of breezes and 
calms Rodney overtook him, and, although 
in less force, attacked him. The battle of 
“ The Saints is famous, among other 
things, for the adoption of the plan of 
attack, thenceforth a favourite manoeuvre 
with the British, known as “ breaking the 
line ” — that is, piercing the enemy’s line, 
enveloping his rear, and destroying it 
before the van can come to its aid. 

Rodney annihilated the fleet of De Grasse 
in what was, in some res})ects, the most 
critical engagement in English history. 
For defeat would have meant the irre- 
vocable loss of a naval supremacy which 
was tottering ; its ultimate recovery gave 
Great Britain the victory over Napoleon. 

Five months later, the allies 
f made their last tremendous 

Dair*er*^ assault on Gibraltar ; but the 
anger remained in the posses- 

sion of its garrison. Much as these events 
served to excite those on the spot, and 
important as they were to Great Britain, 
they had comparatively little influence in 
determining the final result of the war as 
it concerned the Americans. The leading 
French statesmen soon came to the con- 
viction that, instead of having gained 
an active ally in the struggle against 
England by their alliance with the United 
States, they had in reality only gained 
permission to carry on the war for the 
Americans with French money, French 
soldiers, and French ships. 

From the fall of Yorktown till the 
conclusion of peace the negotiations in 
this connection occupied the attention of 
congress much more than the concerns 
of the war had ever done. The debates 
were carried on with such vehemence that 
on more than one occasion the newly-made 
union of thirteen states threatened to fall 
asunder into groups with divided interests. 
What American politicians would naturally 
have preferred was that Great Britain 
should give up all her North American 
possessions and renounce all her claims 
in the northern continent in favour of the 
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United States. In negotiations with the 1782, by means of Franklin’s personal 
agents by whom the British throughout relations with some of the members of 
the war strove to bring about an under- the newly formed English Cabinet, the 
standing, they based their claim on the general desire for peace was finally con- 
statement that the proximity of the firmed, strife broke out afresh in the con- 
United States and a British Canada would gress. The party of the northern states, 
be a perpetual cause of discord between which would have preferred that Franklin, 
the two nations of the same blood, the friend of the French, should be de- 
Benjamin Franklin deserves the credit . , prived of all share in the 

of having skilfully put forward this view *k**^i*^***''*j negotiations, were so far 
during the negotiations he conducted with • successful that they placed 

the British agent, Oswald ; but in the final ° e a es beside him two repre- 
settlement the point was not again brought sentatives of their own views — J ohn Adams 
up, so that it was scarcely necessary for and John Jay. The history of the peace 
Great Britain to reject the demand. negotiations shows once more the total 

In regard to their southern boundary absence of a real executive in the young 
the Americans were less greedy for terri- state. The congress had indeed established 
tory. They had become quite accus- a department for foreign affairs ; but its 
tomed to the idea of giving back Florida representatives, during the peace negotia- 
te Spain as payment for her participation tions, never received definite instructions, 
in the war, and es]:)ecially for the subsidies and, once on French soil and removed from 
which had been continually solicited, the interference of congress, they were really 
though without success, from the court of independent. That the negotiations were 
Charles III. But this point was not the so quickly concluded, and that in a manner 
true source of discord in the congress, exceeding the expectations of the most 
There were two other conditions, to one sanguine American politicians, was due to 
of which the representatives of the the weakness of the English negotiators. 

. southern states clung with as The peace ratified at Versailles, 

♦K**^****'*^ much tenacity as those of the September 3rd, 1783, recognised the 
North did to the other. How thirteen United States of North America 
* far-sighted the politicians of as an independent state. Almost all the 

the southern states were on points affect- demands of the American party politicians 

ing their future interests is shown by were conceded by the British. Florida, 

the fact that they wished to have the which was restored to Spain, formed the 
cession of the interior as far as the Missis- southern boundary of the states ; the 
sippi, and the right of free navigation of Mississippi the western ; and navigation 
this stream down to the Gulf of Mexico, on this river was to be free to Americans 
regarded as indispensable preliminaries and to the British. The northern boun- 
to the conclusion of peace. The British dary ran from the St. Croix River across 

Colonial Office had organised the land the watershed between the Hudson and 

west of the Alleghanies independently of the St. Lawrence, and then through the 
the old provinces, and the settlement of Great Lakes to the source of the Mississippi, 
this territory on any considerable scale The right of participating in the fisheries 
had been but recently begun from the on the Newfoundland Banks was expressly 
southern provinces. Nevertheless, the conceded. As for the rest, a treaty of 
leaders in the southern states perceived peace and commerce between Great Britain 
perfectly the immense importance for this and the United States was to restore as 
district of the waterway to the Gulf of xk » kp possible the relations 

Mexico, and were resolved not to give ^ ^ interrupted by the war. 

up this security for the future. ^ . «. . The recognition of the United 

For a long time discussions upon * * ** States by the remaining 

the conditions of peace possessed a European Powers was delayed ; but this 
purely theoretical interest. The efforts was of little importance to the young 
of the leader of the army, on the one hand, state, as it enjoyed not only the recognition 
and of the representatives of France, on but also the goodwill of the Powers which 
the other, succeeded in restraining the were of most importance to it. Thus, as 
embittered war of words and in obscuring far as the outside world was concerned, 
those subjects on which utterly irrecon- the Republic of the United States was 
cilable views were held. When, in March, firmly established. Konrad Haebler 
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ITIE AMliRICAN ATTACK ON QUEBEC IN 1775: THE DEATH OF GENERAL MONTGOMERY IN LEADING THE ASSAULT 

he American attack on Quebec occurred on the last morning of the year 1775, when in a bitter wind General Montgomery and his men made for the lower corner of the town. At the 
’r6s de Ville barrier they were stopped by the discharge of a battery, Montgomery and a dozen others falling dead in the snow, and the remainder flying for their lives into the darkness. 

From the painting J. Trumbull 




CANADA DURING THE GREAT WAR 


BRITISH TRIUMPHS AGAINST THE AMERICANS 


VWHEN Canada was ceded to Great 
^ Britain by France all the military 
and most of the civil officials of Canada 
returned to France ; the latter, with 
Bigot at their head, to be heavily and 
justly punished for their egregious frauds. 
A good many of the Canadian noblesse 
went, too, being offered commissions in 
the French Army. War-sick and im- 
poverished by the presence of contending 
armies, Canada now resigned herself with- 
out difficulty to the just and lenient rule 
of the English officers who governed her 
for many years after the peace. 

The habitants, forming probably five- 
sixths of the 70,000 souls by this time in 
the country, settled down in their parishes 
to increase and multiply under the mildest 
regime they had ever experienced. There 
were no more corvees and no more wars ; 
otherwise everything went on much as 
_ . before. They paid their dues 

V*' t parish priest, and their 

trifling rents to the seigniors. 
theBrituh English criminal law, 

milder than their own code, was ad- 
ministered by the military authorities. 
Civil law remained as before in spite of 
edicts intended to encourage the English 
customs. Thirty to forty seigniorial 
families, much more than half the total 
number, remained in the colony, while 
in Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers 
were a goodly sprinkling of traders 
and professional men. 

Murray remained for six years as governor, 
assisted by a nominated advisory council, 
and, as regards the French, proved a just 
and popular administrator. Sentiment 
apart, there was complete harmony be- 
tween the English garrison and the small 
French upper class and clergy.- The losers 
in a stand-up fight did not expect in those 
days to be put into the seat of the victors, 
while the habitants , almost wholly illiter- 
ate, did not know what votes meant. The 
disturbing, or at least dissatisfied, element 


was composed of the few hundred British 
traders, mostly from the American pro- 
vinces, who settled in Quebec and Mont- 
real. For it should be said that the 
Americans, particularly in New England, 
with its Puritan traditions, had greatly 
p resented the religious tolera- 

uri ans been granted to 

Opposed to .1 ^ 


Toleration 


the Canadians. The newcomers 


to Canada shared that view, 
and being naturally of republican tenden- 
cies, as, in fact, were most of the Anglo- 
American colonists long before their 
rebellion, objected to living under a govern- 
ment that had no elections and gave no 
scope for political activity. Their views 
of popular government, however, did not 
extend to the 70,000 French, but only to 
the few hundred not generally very good 
specimens of Anglo-American settlers. 

From their body they considered an 
elective assembly should be chosen to legis- 
late for the rest and control the supplies, 
while the French laws, religion, and even 
language should so far as possible be 
suppressed. This point of view did not 
commend itself to the British Government, 
but its exponents, whose numbers slowly 
increased, caused most of the friction to 
be found in Canada at that period; and 
when the great revolutionary agitation 
began south of the border, its promoters 
worked hard to stir up the French Cana- 
dians to like endeavours. 

Here, too, it will be necessary to remind 
the reader that the destiny of Canada, such 
as we have seen it fulfilled, could not have 
been foreseen in 1763. Settlers 

a French from England 

a reaca quite unlikely. 

a ton fertile colonies to the south, 

with their enterprising English population, 
religious affinities, and milder climate, 
offered overwhelmingly greater attractions 
to the British immigrant. Canada seemed 
destined to remain a small French nation 
under English rule, and to reconcile the 
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Canadians to that rule seemed so obviously 
politic, it was almost inevitable that the 
hearts of the earlier British officials should 
be in accord with that policy. Mont- 
calm, when he foresaw the conquest of 
Canada, wrote in private letters to friends, 
which are still extant, to the effect that the 
English would be fools if they tried to 
, Anglicise their new sub- 

Mo0tc*lm s jects. He — Montcalm — 

r...i m C«aa. . J of the 

Loyalty „ republicans ” of the 

other colonies, and that an Anglicised 
Canada would surely go with them ; where- 
as, if the Canadians were encouraged to 
retain their homogeneity under the British 
Crown, and were well treated, the latter 
would have a loyal, brave and docile race 
that would stand staunchly by it against 
those ancient enemies and neighbours 
with whom they had so little in common. 

Nor was Montcalm by any means alone 
in reading the handwriting on the wall. 
Many Frenchmen familiar with North 
America found consolation for defeat in 
the prospect of their rival’s future difficul- 
ties. There were Englishmen, too, who 
were against the retention of Canada for 
that very reason, and nothing probably 
but the intoxication of those glorious years 
of universal victory prevented there being 
many more. With a limited Canada in the 
hands of a French king, the English colonies 
would not have dreamed of an indepen- 
dence immediately exposed to his always 
restless sword, his fleets, and his armies. 

For against French Canada alone, and 
a mere handful of regulars, their power- 
lessness, without British aid, had been 
too glaringly exposed. The French Re- 
volution was then in the womb of the 
future ; what effect that might have had 
on a French Canada is of necessity a 
matter of mere speculation, but, like 
the other, does not here concern us. 
English troops, too, at the peace, had 
taken the place of the French garrisons 
_ throughout the far western 

Leader posts, some of which they were 
rtt win several months in reaching, and 
** * they had hardly settled down in 

them when there broke out the great rising 
of the western Indians, known as Pontiac’s 
War. The English, with some truth, were 
regarded as potential land-grabbers, and 
the numerous bodies of French fur-traders 
throughout the west, being human and 
naturally sore, had painted their rivals’ 
designs in the most lurid colours to their 
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credulous Indian friends, and persuaded 
them that the French king, their father 
Onontio, was not vanquished, but sleeping 
to gather strength for a mighty revenge. 

Pontiac was the man produced by 
the hour — diplomat, orator, warrior and 
leader of men. First and last he set all the 
Indians on the war-path from Michilli- 
mackinac in the remote North to the 
tribes on the Mississippi in touch with New 
Orleans. A glance at the map and the 
scale of distances will give a notion of the 
range of his power. All the English out- 
posts had now to fight for their lives. 
There were heroic defences like Gladwyn’s 
at Detroit, and many massacres. The 
western French were treated throughout 
as neutrals, the frontiers of the middle 
colonies were ravaged from end to end, 
and hundreds of families, flying from burn- 
ing homes, cowered in doubtful shelters 
of weak, ill-victualled forts, often leaving 
as many behind them tomahawked or 
tortured to death in the woods. 


This did not directly concern the govern- 
ment at Quebec, the cam})aigns which finally 
quelled the rising being directed from the 
_ _ North American military 

w * L I A centre of New York. But the 
or o or which followed estab- 

Dorcikcstd* 1 * 1 , j TT 1*1 

lished the English garrisons, 
and opened again the fur trade of the west, 
which for long remained the mainstay of 
Canada. In 1766, Sir Guy Carleton, a dis- 
tinguished soldier of American experience 
and friend of Wolfe’s, afterwards Lord 


Dorchester, came out as governor to the 
Chateau St. Louis, and proved the greatest 
of its English occupants. Other men as 
distinguished have held the post, but none 
had the opportunity to show their mettle 
under such continually difficult circum- 
stances and for so long a period. Nothing 
occurred in Canada calling for notice 
here till the passing of the Quebec Act 
by the British Parliament. A peck of 
minor troubles, however, was in progress. 

Incapable persons, the product of English 
political jobbery, were planted on the 
colony, knowing neither its language nor 
even their own business. The small 


English community in the towns continued 
their agitation for popular government 
administered by themselves. The clashing 
of the legal codes, too, was a chronic source 
of minor trouble. The Quebec Act was 
passed in 1774. This substituted an oath 
of allegiance in place of a test oath for 
Roman Catholics. The French civil law, 
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with certain modifications, and the English 
criminal code, were definitely established, 
while the tithe, literally a twenty-fifth, 
always an unwritten law, was now secured 
to the clergy by statute from all professing 
the old faith. The administration was to 
be continued in a governor and council 
nominated by the Crown. The idea of an 
elective assembly of British Protestants 
only, which was urged by representatives 
of the latter before parliament, found little 
support in debate. Carleton threw his 
influence strongly on the side of those 
concessions to the French, which have been 
regarded as their charter, and are the 
base of the political and religious liberties 
they have ever since enjoyed, though not, 
however, without some friction. 

By the light of after knowledge, much 
indeed may be urged against this course. 
But the united empire loyalist refugees, who 
became such a strong element later, were 
then undreamed of. Ontario was still a 
wilderness only trodden by the Indian and 
the trapper, its fertility buried under dense 
forests, and its capacities not yet within the 
prophets’ visions. The Quebec Act tied the 
_ _ . Church and the small upper 

The Canadians French Canadians 

Faithful to ^ firnily to the government, 
Great Britain great discontent 

to a majority of the British. The condition 
of the habitant remained much as before, 
and, being what he was, he had every reason 
to be content, and indeed actually was so. 

Now, however, the feverish agitation 
which preceded the American War was 
seething in the colonies. The Canadian 
British in the main sympathised with it, 
some violently so. The French gentry 
and clergy, on the contrary, were from 
every motive hostile to it ; while, as 
regards the peasantry, they were pro- 
foundly ignorant even of its meaning. 
The American leaders, who had so raged at 
the religious liberty granted to the French- 
Canadian Catholics at the Conquest, now 
addressed them in flamboyant proclama- 
tions as the down-trodden slaves of a 
tyrannical government, and urged them 
with unctuous flattery to unite their 
fortunes to their true friends and brethren. 

To the educated French-Canadians this 
was, of course, only so much nonsense, 
while the others could not read it. So the 
American agitators, through their agents 
and Anglo-Canadian friends, now set to 
work by means of travellers on commer- 
cial pretexts to corrupt their simple and 

I E 


illiterate neighbours. The credulity of the 
habitant was unfathomable, and his 
hereditary hatred of the heretic “ Baston- 
nais ” now broke down before the un- 
blushing mendacity of these peripatetic 
politicians. They played on the Quebec 
Act, and twisted the retention of the tithe 
and seigniorial rents into a badge of slavery. 

. It was given out that the cor- 
Cftnada in were to be resumed, and 

p territorial militia, 

which was retained by the 
English in its original form for defence 
of the country, was to be utilised for 
fighting England’s battles in Europe. 

Nothing, in short, within the scope of 
an American demagogue’s imagination run- 
ning riot among a hopelessly uncritical 
and credulous audience was omitted, in 
order to alienate the habitant ; should 
the advice of their new friends be rejected, 
it was darkly hinted that an American 
army of 50,000 men would sweep the 
province and make its inhabitants de- 
plore their obstinacy. The success of the 
agitators was tolerably complete, as was 
quickly shown when the crisis came, 
and the militia were called out. Carleton, 
who had incurred much criticism for his 
activity in securing what he thought fair 
treatment for the French, felt this ap- 
parent ingratitude of their peasantry 
most bitterly. Town meetings, too, were 
held in Quebec and Montreal, in which 
the disaftected British declaimed against 
the Quebec Act. Nothing, indeed, could 
have been more precarious than the 
situation of Canada at this time, for, in 
spite of Carleton’s warnings, there were 
not 1,000 regulars in the whole colony. 

The first shot of the war was fired at 
Lexington, in April, 1775- In May, the 
Champlain forts on the route to Canada 
had been seized, and it was soon known 
that an invasion of the colony was im- 
pending. Martial law was proclaimed, 
and a portion of the militia called out. 

It will be enough to say here 
The Firet response to this call 

Suges^the almost nil. It 

Great War seigniors 

and the militia captains waved their 
swords, and the priests, whose influence, 
for the only time in Canadian history, 
had been undermined, called on their 
flocks. The few that mustered, and still 
fewer that marched, defied their officers 
and dispersed. The American General 
Montgomery, an ex-British officer, having 
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captured in the meantime most of the 
British regulars sent to obstruct his way 
in frontier forts, arrived with an army at 
Montreal. Carleton, who had vainly en- 
deavoured to raise a sufficient force there 
was compelled to abandon it, and with 
some risk and difficulty made his way 
back alone to Quebec. Here was the 
last resource and defence of 
Canada, which everywhere else 


Americmn 
Attack 
on Quebec 


was soon overrun and occu- 
pied by the Americans. It 
was now mid-November, 1775, for we 
have had to hurry over two or three 
months thick with events and small fights 
of no vital consequence. The young 
American, Arnold, of sinister fame in 
later days, had executed a daring march to 
Quebec through the rude wilderness trail 
from Kennebec, arriving before the city 
after a struggle of three weeks with half 
the 1,400 picked men he started with. 

He got there just before Carleton, and 
awaited the arrival of Montgomery. Turn- 
ing every man out of the city who would 
not arm, Carleton found himself with 
about 700 French and 500 English 
volunteers of a most miscellaneous descrip- 
tion, 200 regulars, half of them recruits, 
and some sailors, about 1,500 in all, and a 
total population of 5,000. The defences 
had been previously looked to ; the 
artillery was adequate, and the city was 
victualled. When Montgomery joined 
Arnold early in December, their united force 
was somewhat under 2,000 men, with suffi- 
cient guns. The Americans expected the 
fall of Quebec to follow almost at once 
upon IVmntgomery’s challenge, like the 
walls of Jericho before Joshua’s trumpets. 

That general, though a brave and able 
soldier, treated Carleton to some rare 
flights of threatening and offensive bom- 
bast, which were received by the latter, 
who regarded the ex-British officer as a 
traitor, with silent contempt. After three 
weeks of futile cannonading and rifle fire, 
Montgomery delivered his fam- 
** ous attack about four o’clock in 
the last morning of the year, 

** * 1775- He himself led a small 

division from Wolfe’s Cove along the 
margin of the frozen river under the cliff 
against the barricade that defended the 
town at the lower comer beneath Cape 
Diamond. Arnold, in the meantime, made 
an almost simultaneous attack at the far 
side, and on a barrier protecting another 
narrow entry to the town by the St. 
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Charles River. A bitter wind, laden with 
fine snow, was blowing, and it was pitch 
dark. The garrison, who, under Carleton’s 
stimulating leadership had shown sur- 
prising vigour, were all alert. 

Montgomery was met at the Pres de Ville 
barrier by the unexpected discharge of a 
battery, which stretched him and a dozen 
of the foremost with him dead upon th(? 
snow, while the remainder fled into the 
darkness. Arnold’s corps had more 
success, at first forcing the outer barrier 
quite easily, and getting into the lower 
town. There, however, they found them- 
selves enclosed in narrow streets between 
cross fires, and after an hour or two of 
brisk fighting were repulsed, leaving about 
600 dead, wounded, and prisoners behind 
them. The British loss was trifling, and 
their triumph complete. 

American reinforcements, however, came 
up from Montreal, and the siege dragged 
wearily on till the following May. But 
this amateur garrison — French and Eng- 
lish — showed amazing spirit, while the 
besieging force suffered greatly from cold 
and disease, and the city was never again 
. . in danger. Early in May a 

British fleet arrived bring- 

ofCaAadft army which, in 

the following year, was to 
surrender under Burgoyne at Saratoga, and 
the Americans were chased not merely from 
Quebec, but completely out of Canada. 

For, if the city had fallen on December 
31st, the Canadian peasantry, who directly 
and indirectly had greatly helped the 
Americans, would have openly sided with 
them, and it is practically certain that 
the colony would have been made the 
fourteenth state of the Union and been 
lost to the British Crown. As it was, the 
habitant before the close of winter had 
tired of his new friends. Four thousand 
alien and ill- disciplined soldiers — even if 
well-intentioned — of a traditionally hated 
race and creed, especially when they were 
paying for food in almost worthless cur- 
rency, could easily outstay their welcome. 

So the Canadian returned to the fold of 
his British shepherd and his former 
state of content and political indiffer- 
ence a wiser and sometimes a sadder 
man. No further attack was made on 
Canada throughout the war ; while 
Carleton, who had saved her to the 
British Crown, resigned in disgust at his 
treatment by that incapable and un- 
principled Minister, Germaine. 




ATTEMPTED CONQUEST OF CANADA 

THE GREAT WAR OF 1812 AND WHAT 
IT DID FOR THE BRITISH COLONY 


YK/HEN the English troops evacuated the 
^ territory of the new republic in 1783, 
there were thousands of inhabitants of the 
various colonies who had openly sym- 
pathised and generally fought on the side 
of the Crown in one or other of the numer- 
ous irregular corps raised during the war. 
The feeling between them and their 
successful opponents was now so bitter 
that there was nothing left to the loyalist 
but exile. The vindictive attitude to- 
wards their defeated brethren whose 
motives of action, though often mixed 
like their rivals’, were quite as worthy of 
respect, is admitted jaow by American 
historians to have been, if not a crime, at 
least a most egregious political blunder. 

No terms worth the paper they were 
written on were secured to them by Great 
Britain at the peace. Their property was 
confiscated and their persons insulted. 

Some remained and endeavoured 
down, but without 

r*T ° * success. England is not seldom 

uoio0i8t ungrateful mother to her 

colonial children who risk their lives 
and fortunes for her flag. The cry of the 
colonist that it does not pay to be loyal is 
as old as the eighteenth century, and, un- 
fortunately, only too true — the result 
largely, one need hardly remark, of the 
system of party government. In this case 
the Crown voted a sum of money, which 
after long years some of the survivors 
in part received. Of private sympathy 
and generosity to the numbers who had 
no refuge but England little was shown. 

Their correspondence is significant 
and melancholy reading, for they found 
themselves too often treated with super- 
cilious neglect even by those who should 
have befriended them. Their elemental 
principles, too, were further shocked by 
discovering a country one-half of whose 
people rejoiced openly or secretly at the 


New Homes 
for the 
Loyalists 


defeat of its own armies. It is a sad 
and little-known tale, but the brighter 
side of it, full of hardship and suffering 
though it was, need only be told here. 
Fortunately for all concerned, the pro- 
vinces of Nova Scotia, New Brunswick then 
carved out of it, and the fertile 
Prince Edward Island, were 
still British, still practically 
undeveloped and eminently 
suited for settlement. Free grants of land 
were now offered in these provinces to any 
loyalist refugees who should apply lor 
them, and ships were provided to convey 
them there, as well as sufficient supplies 
and farm implements to tide over the first 
necessarily unproductive year. 

This would have been a comparatively 
advantageous start for companies of Eng- 
lish peasants. But these people had lost in 
hundreds of cases valuable estates, in most 
instances comfortable farms or homes. 
They came from every colony, where 
many had been social and political leaders, 
and several thousands were already, in 
1782, within the British lines at New York, 
where Carleton, now commander-in-chief 
and charged with the mihtary evacuation 
of the country, refused to move till he had 
safely embarked the last one of them. 

By way of this and other ports, over 30,000 
men, women and children were landed in 
their new homes in these maritime pro- 
vinces alone. Scarcely any had much more 
than their wearing apparel in the way of 
property. The reputation 
of Nova Scotia and the ad- 
joining mainland, all till then 
called Acadia, stood low as a 
place of agricultural settlement. In this 
particular, however, the newcomers Were 
pleasantly surprised ; but they had long 
years of toil, want and suffering to endure 
before they had carved themselves out new 
homes in the woods and entered into 
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comfortable possession of the great pro- 
vinces, the bulk of whose people to-day are 
proud to call themselves descendants of the 
“ united empire loyalists.” 

Of this same exodus another ten or 
fifteen thousand went to Canada proper, 
mainly to what is now the province of 
Ontario. The principal settlements here 
_ . were at old Fort Frontenac, 

#k***p**^* Kingston, and away to the 

t€\ west on the Niagara peninsula, 

o n ano rigours of 

backwoods settlement were usually added 
the hardships of many weeks of weary 
march thither by batteau and canoe and 
Indian trails through the forest. Acadia 
had, of course, been well known, though 
still sparsely settled. Halifax was already 
a small British town and port. But the 
northern shores of Lakes Ontario and 
Erie had been regarded by the American 
colonists as a forbidding wilderness of 
indifferent soil, held in the grip of winter 
for most of the year. French Canadian 
settlement had reached no further than 
Montreal. All beyond was part of that 
vast, shaggy, boundless hinterland which 
suggested nothing present or future to 
contemporary man but beaver skins. 

There had, in fact, been no incentive 
to test this country. The French land 
system held the people to their own 
seigniories, of which not a tenth part were 
cleared. Now, however, reports came to 
the American refugees of another character 
altogether regarding this wild western coun- 
try. Experts went to report on it, and 
reported favourably, and the immigration 
thither began. As in the maritime provinces, 
so here the remnant of loyalist regiments 
settled in many instances together. 

Nor were these all English. Germans 
who had served the king removed here 
wholesale in their military companies, from 
choice in their case and a sentiment of 
gratitude for the treatment they had uni- 
formly received from the Crown, while there 
were, of course, numbefs of 
How Canada York Dutch loyalists 

eeame their all, as 

opu a e ^ Scottish highlanders, 

recent settlers in the Carolinas, whose 
natural instincts had kept them on the 
loyalists’ side. In short, English Canada, 
in its origin, may be almost regarded as a 
military colony. To these original bands 
large additions were quickly made. 
Numbers of people, flinching from exile, 
clung, in spite of all, to the land of their 
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birth till the unrelenting persecution of 
their republican neighbours made their 
lives unendurable. And it is only fair to 
add that the contest between the two 
factions during the many years of war 
had been conducted on both sides with 
singular ferocity. The conditions of the 
war, too, and of the country, had been such 
that it was almost everywhere safer at the 
moment, whatever the remote disadvantage 
might be, to take the popular side when 
not actually under the British guns. 

The majority of the colonial man- 
hood did not personally carry a musket, 
and it was generally safer for those who 
” sat on the fence ” to shout, at any rate, 
for the patriot side. It followed, there- 
fore, that the bulk of the exiles were men 
of force, character and independence ; 
men, too, who in most cases had them- 
selves disapproved of the British policy, 
while at the same time deprecating an 
appeal to arms. When the rupture came, 
however, they had shown the courage of 
their convictions, and their sad case proved 
that they had resisted the frequent op- 
portunities to retract and change sides 
which offered themselves during the 
struggle. Thus it happened 

H&tred intolerance of the 

* . Americans, sometimes stimu- 

of America 1.11 • . • i 

lated by private commercial 

indebtedness, an intolerance endorsed by 

their government in cold blood, proved to 

them the curse that it well deserved to be. 

That they hoped to possess the vast 
country now known as Canada was 
undoubted and reasonable. But they had 
inadvertently placed upon it a picked 
garrison who hated them with a hatred 
inconceivable to the ordinary English- 
man or Frenchman of modern times, and 
proved the means of permanently alienat- 
ing Canada ; a hatred, too, which in a 
modified degree endured to their children’s 
children. Nay, its echoes are there yet, and 
are a constant source of surprise to the 
travelling Briton who is unfamiliar with 
the history of Canada, and hears these 
sentiments from persons in themselves 
more like Americans than Englishmen. 

To be a united empire loyalist, as immi- 
gration from Europe swelled the population, 
came to be a badge of honour. It was 
seriously proposed that the significant 
letters “ U.E.L.” should be granted by 
patent, and retained as an hereditary 
affix to the names of individuals and their 
descendants who are now legion. Both 
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in the maritime provinces and Ontario 
it is at this day accounted a matter of 
pride to be of “ U.E.L. stock.” In the 
seaboard British provinces this large 
influx presented no race problems. Nova 
Scotia had already a British majority when 
its population was trebled in a couple of 
years by the British loyalist influx. 

The pleasant fertile island of Prince 
Edward was practically virgin ground. But 
in Canada proper the whole conditions were 
altered. The British element, from a 
handful of merchants, had been suddenly 
increased by 20,000 energetic and able 
people. For, in addition to large settle- 
ments in the upper country, numbers 
were demanding land in Quebec, notably 
in the eastern townships. What is more, 
the climate had been proved as bearable, 
and the soil much better than that of 
populous New England. Many Americans 
of the humbler sort, misdoubting the 
unsettled state of their own country, 
disliking the new taxation, or merely 
attracted by good and cheap land, crossed 
the border. Nor was it merely the phase 
of the moment, for it was quite evident 
that Canada was going to be a 

i • * British as well as a French 

ivi e m o whole mach- 

Provinces , , 

mery would require recon- 
struction. Carleton, now created Lord 
Dorchester, had been sent again as 
governor in 1786 to face these difficulties. 
He was assisted by many competent 
lawyers, though they did not all agree. 

It was obvious that the large and in- 
creasing English community from self- 
governing colonies would not long tolerate 
the autocratic government which had really 
suited the French. To create an assembly 
with a small minority of skilled parlia- 
mentarians sitting among a majority of 
another race and creed, and quite unused 
to public affairs, would be to invite friction 
and deadlock. The result of much agita- 
tion and many conflicting opinions was the 
‘ ‘ Canada Act, ’ ’ dividing the country into the 
provinces of Lower Canada (Quebec), and 
Upper Canada (now Ontario), thus separat- 
ing to a great extent the French and English. 

Each province was allotted a governor 
with a nominated council, from which the 
executive was selected, and an elective 
assembly. The principal opposition natur- 
ally arose from the English in the old 
province of Quebec, who, though greatly 
increased, were still but a trifling minority. 
The Act was passed, however, in 1791, 


after considerable discussion in the British 
Parliament, and Simcoe, an English officer 
who had commanded a colonial corps in 
the American War, was the first lieutenant- 
governor of Upper Canada. As the legis- 
lative assemblies had very limited power of 
the purse, and as the executive was indepen- 
dent of them, while the council, or upper 

house, could veto all their 
Niagara the Bills at will, this was a faint 

Temporary Seat reflection of the British 
of Goverament j 1 r 1 

model of popular govern- 
ment. With really responsible government, 
and only a nominal power of veto at 
this early date, there would have been more 
friction between the races, numerically un- 
equal as they were, and much more danger. 

The only hope of impartiality lay in the 
governor. Dorchester, for instance, was 
inclined to favour the French as a pure 
matter of personal judgment. Imagine 
an executive responsible to an English or 
French majority inclined to favour its 
rivals ! The very thought is an absurdity. 
In Lower Canada there were, of course, 
both grievances and difficulties.’ The 
latter were caused mainly by the dual code 
of laws and disagreements between the 
English influence and the always ultra- 
montane Church in efforts for a wider 
education. The former were experienced 
by the French later on in their exclusion 
from the principal offices of state. In 
Upper Canada the seat of government 
was temporarily at Niagara, but in due 
course, and after not inconsiderable dis- 
cussion, was removed to York, the nucleus 
of the present city of Toronto. 

The years between 1791 and the war of 
1812 would represent a distinct epoch in 
Canada if only for the fact that its estab- 
lishment for all time as an English as well 
as a French colony was then in progress. 
The destitution of some of the earlier 
immigrants had been relieved by the half- 
pay granted to those who had held com- 
missions through the American War, while 
the offices necessary to carry 
on the provincial government 


Settlers were mainly and capably 


Ontario 
Governed by 

•/ ay 

filled by the refugees. Indeed, 
the earlier united empire settlers in 
Ontario, combining among them most of 
the talents, developed a virtual oligarchy, 
and acquired such a grip of the provincial 
government that for half a century it 
made a pliant tool of most lieutenant- 
governors, and held the growing democracy 
at arm’s length till, in 1837, as we shall 
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see, its arrogance provoked a rebellion. 
The bitter anti-American feelings of the 
refugees who founded Upper Canada stimu- 
lated a proportionate enthusiasm for the 
British connection. 

It was a curious situation. Men whose 
families for generations had lived in 
Massachusetts or Virginia, who had them- 
. selves grown up and taken 

, .w w* .... part in one or other of the 
of the Warlike democratic self - governing 

roquois colonies, and on whom the 
Western Continent, in appearance and 
speech, had set its unmistakable mark, dis- 
played a fervour of loyalty that extended 
itself to every external sign and symbol of 
British rule, and encouraged the quasi- 
aristocratic atmosphere that for so long in- 
fluenced the province. The earlier loyalists 
again professed distrust of these later waves 
of immigration from the United States, and 
regarding themselves alone as founders of 
the country, succeeded to a large extent 
in retaining much of the power. 

These tendencies, however, served a 
useful purpose in their day, being favourable 
to the martial virtues, and indeed they saved 
Canada in 1812, though subsequently they 
proved wholly obstructive to its healthy 
growth. Hither, too, had retired the 
remnant of the Iroquois, who, true to their 
ancient traditions and the leadership of the 
Johnsons, had fought for the Crown under 
their great chief Brant. And here to-day, 
near the town of Brantford, to which he 
gave its name, may be seen the descend- 
ants of his race, who so long were the terror 
of North America, now seated on the 
banks of the Grand River, and cultivating 
the arts of peace in the guise of farmers. 

While in Upper Canada, steadily recruited 
by all sorts and conditions of settlers — 
mostly English and Germans — from the 
United States, men of various creeds and 
impelled by various motives, were busy 
hewing out their own homesteads, the 
external affairs of Canada, more par- 
ticularly as affecting the French 
ro- rene pj-Qvince, were again extremely 

. . critical. The French Revolution 

in m«nen shaken the world, and 

England was once more at war with France. 
One party in the new American republic, 
led by Jefferson, was enthusiastically pro- 
French, clamouring for war with England, 
and was held with difficulty in check by the 
more cool-headed northern states, sup- 
ported by Washington and Hamilton. A 
combination of France and America must 
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inevitably have overwhelmed Canada. 
Hateful as the principles of the Revolution 
were to the clerics and seigniors, the French- 
Canadian people would almost certainly 
not have fought against their old com- 
patriots. The martial habit, too, was lost ; 
a new generation had arisen unaccustomed 
to war, and unwilling to fight at all. It 
was fortunate that the cool, experienced 
veteran Dorchester was at the helm, for 
between 1790 and 1793 the two countries 
were more than once on the verge of war. 

There were several causes of irritation, one 
of them being that some of the far western 
forts in American territory were still held 
by England on the plea of certain unful- 
filled treaty conditions. An American 
and Indian war was raging around these 
remote outposts of British regulars, and 
the situation in the west was a highly 
inflammable one. One-half of the American 
people had abandoned themselves to an 
orgie of enthusiasm for the emancipated 
French, while the latter had agents in every 
state, as well as in Canada, who worked 
upon the credulous habitant with all the 
more success that the emissaries this time 
were Frenchmen. The militia in great part 
refused point-blank to attend 
S^tUnhk the musters, despite priests 

N.wColo«y Lord Dorchester pithily in- 
formed hisgovernment, it was not wholly sur- 
prising that peaceful, ignorant peasants no 
longer used to handling a gun should object 
to being called from their farms to help 
Englishmen and heretics shoot one another. 

A further cause of anxiety was the great 
number of Americans that of late years had 
settled in the colony, particularly in that 
fertile and beautiful district of Quebec, on 
the Vermont frontier, which was set 
apart for them and, popularly known as 
the Eastern Townships, is still mainly 
British. These people were no longer 
united empire loyalists, and their action 
in case of war was doubtful, though such 
very natural uncertainty has never for a 
moment attached to their descendants. 
The scantiness of the regular garrison 
kept in Canada through these precarious 
years was the despair of its governors. 
In 1794, however, “Jay’s Treaty” be- 
tween Great Britain and the United States 
relieved the strain for a few brief years. 

Though there were many undoubted 
causes of friction it has always seemed to 
the student of that period as if another 
fight between the Mother Country and her 
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offspring was imperative before the air 
could be thoroughly cleared and their 
relations properly adjusted. The war of 
1812 was the work of the same old Jefferson 
party, represented mainly by the more 
Southern and agricultural states and now 
in power under the presidency of Madison, 
another Virginian statesman. The more 
enlightened, vulnerable and commercial 
states of New England now, as before, 
were strongly opposed to it. 

Great Britain was then engaged with 
Napoleon in a death grapple which was to 
decide whether the nations of Europe were to 
be French or free, and she could not always 
afford to be over-nice in her treatment of 
neutrals on the high seas. It is impossible 
to treat fully here of the 
points at issue. The chief 
of these were the famous 
“ orders in council ” of 
the British Government, 
which ultimately pro- 
claimed a blockade of all 
countries under France, 
the right to seize neutral 
ships carrying supplies to 
enemies and to search 
them for deserters, and 
the answering decrees of 
Napoleon, futile as they 
were for lack of ships. 

Various international epi- 
sodes, mainly by sea, and 
the increasing irritation of 
the Americans on shore 
at the decline of their 
commerce, at length, in 
June, 1812, produced the 
long-looked-for rupture. 

In anticipation of it sol- 
diers had been sent out to Canada as 
rulers; Sir George Prevost was governor- 
general at Quebec, and Sir Isaac Brock 
temporary lieutenant-governor of Ontario. 
The former was popular in his province, 
which had increased in population to 

. . 220,000. The latter w as an able 

Britain and j^ad been for ten years 

merica - ^ country and w as idolised 

gam a ar Canada, where there 

w'ere now' nearly 80,000 souls. The brunt of 
the strife fell on the Upper Province. The 
population of the Canadas was now’ about 
300,000, of w'hich some two-thirds were 
Frencii. Tlie maritime j)ro\’inces, whose 
story throughout this quarter of a century 
had been an uneventful (me of steady 
development, remained outside the sphere 


of w'ar save in their sea-borne commerce. 
The Americans were unquestionably 
w'eakened by the persistent protests 
against war made by the New England 
states and their virtual abstention from 
any share in it. Still the most martial 
. . and best organised of the old 

. colonial groups, they had been 

^ . the backbone of Washington’s 

armies, but were utterly 
averse to the Napoleonic conception of 
the welfare of the world, and as a sea- 
going people could make more allowance 
for the seemingly high-handed measures 
into which England in her desperate 
struggle against such great odds w'as forced. 
It was a good thing W Canada that New 
England took up this 
attitude. As it was, the 
Americans came surging 
against her in three sepa- 
rate divisions composed of 
troops mainly from the 
Middle and Southern 
states, all obsessed with 
the notion that the Upper 
Province was seething 
with discontent, that a 
majority of its people 
would welcome them, and, 
in short, that the enter- 
prise w^ould be a pro- 
menade terminating in 
rewards of land and loot. 
They came on under 
Napoleonic designations 
and with Napoleonic 
thunder. The “ army of 
the West ” made for 
Niagara, that of the 
“ North ” by the Albany 
and Oswego route for Kingston. There 
is almost a comic opera flavour about 
the ojiening scenes of this really critical 
struggle. I 3 ut for the Canadians at 
the moment there was certainly nothing 
of comedy in the matter, particularly the 
Canadians of the Upper Province, who 
W’ere the sole objects of attack. 

There were 1,400 regular troops in the 
colony and about 2,000 enrolled militia to 
defend a frontier hundreds of miles in length 
against a nation with already nearly 
half the ])opulation of Great Britain. It 
may be doubted if any country has ever 
been conironted witli such apparently 
hopeless odds as was Upper Canada. 
“ On to Canada ! ” was the war-cry of the 
American armies, who, most fortunatel}', 
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STEPHEN VAN RANSSELAER 
In the war of 1812, Van Ransselaer, command- 
ing the northern frontier, captured Queenstown 
heights, but because of his militia refusing to 
cross the Niagara the place was retaken by the 
British, and Ransselaer resigned in disgust 
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were both ill -disciplined and ill-led. 
General Hull with 2,500 men occupied 
Detroit on the American side of the river, 
which then formed the international 
boundary, and issued a proclamation that 
for exuberance of bombast is among the 
curiosities of military literature. The Amer- 
icans had either assumed or been misled 
. . into the extraordinary notion 
ignomtnious ^ majority of Canadians 

o - were eagerly awaiting them 

Sll 1*1*611 061* J 1* ^ £ X 1 .^ 

as deliverers from a tyrant s 
yoke. They were soon undeceived. The 
first blow was struck by the British 
far away in the north-west, where they 
captured the important post of Michilli- 
mackinac, with its garrison and stores. 
Brock, in the meantime, who had been 
detained by a meeting of the legislature 
at York, now hastened against Hull with 
330 regulars and 400 militia. 

Tecumseh, the famous chief, with 600 
Indians, captured Hull’s convoys and 
cut his connections. Brock crossed the 
river to Detroit and with not misplaced 
audacity summoned his opponent to 
surrender ; which he did with his entire 
force, guns and stores and very little 
demur. So vanished this Napoleonic 
meteor and his corps d’armee from the 
scene of war in the middle of August. An 
armistice proposed by the two govern- 
ments for the interchange of negotiations 
which proved futile had somewhat checked 
Brock’s movements, but in October he 
confronted the American force under 
General Van Ransselaer at Niagara and 
fought the ever memorable Battle of 
Queenstown heights, where he lost his life 
in the supreme hour of victory. 

Queenstown heights is a lofty ridge 
over the Niagara River, between the Falls 
and Lake Ontario. General Van Rans- 
selaer was on the American side with 


6,000 men and headquarters at Lewiston. 
Brock was on the opposite shore, with 
about 1,200 regulars and militia somewhat 


Brock’s Death 
in the Hour 
of Victory 


scattered from an uncertainty 
as to the point at which a 
crossing might be attempted. 
Before daybreak on October 


13th, 1,300 Americans effected a landing 


at Queenstown after some skirmishing 
with a few hundred British posted there 


and a good deal of artillery fire from both 
sides of the river. Before Brock could 


reach the scene some of the enemy had 
gained the crest of Queenstown heights, 
and the brave general at once led 200 men 
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up the slope against them, but fell dead 
in the attempt with a ball in his breast. 
Brock was not only a splendid soldier of 
considerable European experience, but one 
of those rare Englishmen who succeeded 
in winning the devotion of the colonists 
both in peace and war. His loss in the 
struggle just begun was simply irreparable. 

A lofty obelisk on Queenstown heights 
keeps his memory green, and two bio- 
graphers have told the tale of a noble life. 
Colonel Sheaffe had now arrived on the 
spot with reinforcements, and, gathering 
others of the British already in action, 
scaled the heights to the west of the 
Americans with about 1,000 men, half 
regulars and half militia, and a few 
Indians. Van Ransselaer hurried across 
the river for reinforcements, but the New 
York militia exhibited the most unblush- 


ing poltroonery, and protested that they 
had only been enlisted to serve in their 
own country. The American regulars and 
militia already on the heights were now 
charged in front by a jiidic o is combina- 
tion of volleys and bayonets, while behind 
them was a precipice with only one place of 
escape. Numbers threw themselves over 


Fate of 
a Bombastic 
General 


it, more v^ere shot and bayo- 
netted, others drowned in the 
river, and the loss altogether 
was about 400. The remaining 


900 surrendered as prisoners of war, 


while the British loss was about 70 killed 


and wounded. General Smythe now took 


command of the Americans, and after 


issuing a proclamation to the men of New 
York, which began with indecorous dia- 
tribes against his two predecessors, and 
continued in bombastic flights of rhetoric 
that even poor Hull had not reached, 
started to put his scheme of occupying 
and regenerating Canada into operation. 

All his attacks, however, were repulsed, 
and when his army retired into winter 
quarters the eloquent general was con- 
signed by his government to private life 
and oblivion. It must be remembered. 


however, that the Americans were en- 


gaged in a war of invasion, alw^ays difficult 
for raw troops, for even their regulars had 
no serious experience. The militia were 
badly officered, and all were miserably led. 
Their inspiring motives, again, were not 
elevated, while numbers, doubtless, were 


half-hearted. The Canadians, on the other 


hand, were fighting for their homes and 
against an enemy whom they had reason to 
regard with espiecial resentment, while the 
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few regulars who aided them were of fine 
quality, belonging mainly to the 41st Regi- 
ment. With the next year, the Amer- 
icans, smarting under ignominious defeat, 
braced themselves for greater efforts, got 
rid of their political generals, and dis- 
covered more efficient officers. Michigan 
was now in the hands of the British. 

Proctor, at Detroit with 1,000 men, 
and the valuable but somewhat inter- 
mittent help of Tecumseh and his 
Indians, was opposed to General 
Harrison with an army of 7,000, having 
defeated his colleague, General Winchester, 
with a loss of nearly 1,000 men, including 
prisoners. A campaign of varying fortune 
w’as conducted on the Michigan side, till a 
defeat of the British by the American fleet 
on Lake Erie left Detroit isolated and 
forced Proctor into Canada and a retreat 
up the River Thames. He had with him 
800 regulars and militia, and 500 Indians. 
Harrison followed with 3,500 men, in- 
cluding 1,500 mounted riflemen from Ken- 
tucky. When Proctor was compelled to 
make a stand his force was reduced to 


about 440 regulars and about fifty local 
dragoons and Tecumseh’s Indians. It is 


General 

Harrison’s 

Boast 


enough to say that he was 
overwhelmed. The gallant 
soldiers of the 41st, who had 
borne the brunt of two arduous 


campaigns and accounted for at least four 
times their number in Americans killed, 
wounded and prisoners, were wearied, ill 
fed, and overstrained. 

They were at last ridden down by a charge 
of 1,200 horse, supported by over 2,000 
infantry, as shown by the official figures of 
General Harrison, who, in the same breath 
and in the amazing phraseology of his 
generation, ascribed the victory over this 
poor remnant to “ superior valour." 
Tecumseh, whose Indians offered a longer 
resistance, was slain. Proctor escaped, and 
was sent into retirement after a court- 
martial which, though not forgetful of his 
former merits, censured him for blunders, 
chiefly of delay. Harrison after his victory 
evacuated Canada. 

Sir George Prevost, who had the general 
supervision of operations, proved extremely 
inefficient, and added greatly to the difficul- 
ties of his subordinates in their struggle 
against great odds ; while when he himself 
led in action it was only to failure. Opera- 
tions on the Niagara frontier were carried on 
briskly throughout the second summer, the 
enemy making much better use of their 


superior numbers. They burned York, the 
little capital of Upper Canada, in contra- 
vention of the terms of its surrender, which 
cost them their more valuable capital at 
Washington, destroyed by the British in 
retaliation. Generals Sheaffe and Vincent 
commanded on the British shore with 
about a third of the number of troops 
opposed to them, for the 
® . Canadian militia were mostly 
Arm "**”*^**' farmers, and had to save their 
crops as well as fight, while the 
regulars could be but feebly reinforced, 
as the strain on Great Britain in 1813 
left few to spare. The Battle of Stoney 
Creek was the most notable engagement 
this year, and was fought in the Niagara 
district when Colonel Harvey, with a small 
force, made a night attack, and routed the 
American army of 2,500 men near the site 
of the modern city of Hamilton. 

Lake Ontario, too, had been the scene 
of many engagements between the small 
fleets which struggled for mastery 
on a sea which meant so much to 
either. By land and lake, however, the 
year closed without definite results, nor 
had anything been accomplished by the 
American general, Wilkinson, with the 
8,000 men that constituted his “ Army of 
the North." Its object in 1814 had been 
the capture of Kingston, at the east end 
of Lake Ontario, with a view to descending 
the river upon Montreal. Another divi- 
sion of 4,000 strong under the South 
Carolinian generals, Wade, Hampton and 
Izard, suffered the remarkable defeat 
of Chateauguay, fought on the river of 
that name just south of the St. Lawrence. 

The heroes of this engagement were 380 
French-Canadians under Colonel de Sala- 
bery, an officer of that nationality holding 
a commission in the both Regiment, who 
checked the advance of the enemy on 
Montreal. It is famous in Canadian 
annals, and was won partly by skilful 
shooting from cover and partly by a ruse 
. _ of bugle-blowing which sug- 

ftmooft gested the advance of a large 

Victor***' force and created a panic. It 
was a saying long afterwards 
in the American Army that no officer who 
valued his reputation would admit to 
having been there at all. 

Simultaneously with Chateauguay, Wil- 
kinson descended the St. Lawrence with 
his 8,000 men and designs upon Montreal. 
Colonel Morrison, however, followed him 
from Kingston with as many hundred, and 
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fought the victorious rearguard action of 
Chrystler’s Farm. Tins, with the news of 
Hampton’s check at Chateauguay, averted 
all further thoughts of an attack on Mon- 
treal, and sent both these incompetent 
generals into winter quarters. After two 
. years of fighting the Amer- 

Fighting icans did not hold a foot of 

Voider Canadian ground. In 1814, 

however, there were about 

8.000 British regulars and 4,000 militia, 
French and English, in arms in Canada. 
Wilkinson, with 5,000 men, now made 
another unsucce.ssful attempt on the Lower 
Province. The British now held the naval 
suj)remacy of Lake Ontario and caj:)tured 
Oswego. There was some heavy fighting, 
too, on tlie Niagara frontier, and the Amer- 
ican troops by experience had now become 
much more formidable. The Battle of 
Lundy’s Lane was the most severe of the 
war, 3,000 British being engaged against 

5.000 Americans without any result but 
a loss of 800 men to either side. 

Michillimackinac had been successfully 
held against a formidable attack and the 
war, of which both sides were thoroughly 
weary, for only the principal engagements 
have been enumerated here, was termi- 
nated in December. The Americans by 
their success in naval duels on the ocean 
somewhat redeemed their lack of it on the 
Canadian frontier. But with 
these, the British attacks on 
the American seaboard, their 
capture of Washington, and 
their repulse by General Jackson at New 
Orleans, which was the closing scene, we 
have nothing to do here. The Canadas, 
at any rate, emerged triumphant. Even 
the maritime provinces, though not 
themselves invaded, had contributed 


The End 
of a Bitter 
Struggle 


their modest quota of troops to the 
common cause ; while the faint boom of 
contending arms off their stern and foggy 
coasts was for two years a quite familiar 
note in their seaport towns, and the pur- 
suit of its quarry by the privateer a fre- 
quent and exciting ep)isode. 

As regard the issues ui:)on which the 
war was fought, they remained precisely 
as they were when it began. But Napo- 
leon was in Elba, peace at length reigned, 
and the original causes of oftence were 
automatically in abeyance. American 
commerce had suffered frightfully, but it 
is often said that the war, in spite of the 
malcontent states who had at one time 
threatened secession and a separate p-ieace, 
had giv'en a certain confidence and patriot- 
ism to the new republic. That the 
, Canadas had gained enormously 

ana as these qualities is beyond 

4k*' w '* dispute. Indeed, the war of 
1812 may in a sense be called 
the making of Canada. Both races and all 
classes had fought side by side. No fight 
for existence that ever was made by a 
weak against a powerful foe left more 
cause for pride and satisfaction. 

There were many domestic troubles in 
store, but that is another thing and the lot 
of all communities. If there had been any 
doubt before as to the destiny of Canada, 
she had now spoken with a voice that no 
one could misunderstand, and sealed 
her decision with her blood. In more 
senses than one the war of 1812 — which 
was declared by the United States just 
after the ordinances, which were her 
principal grievances, had been repealed, 
and was stimulated by the expectation of 
an easy conquest of Canada — proved in 
very truth the making of that country. 
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(ought the victorious rearguard action of 
Chrystler’s Farm. This, with the news of 
Hampton’s check at Chateauguay, averted 
all further thoughts of an attack on Mon- 
treal, and sent both these incompetent 
generals into winter quarters. After two 
. years of fighting the Amer- 

ig ting icans did not hold a foot of 

Voider Canadian ground. In 1814, 

however, there were about 

8.000 British regulars and 4,000 militia, 
French and English, in arms in Canada. 
Wilkinson, with 5,000 men, now made 
another unsuccessful attempt on the Lower 
Province. The British now held the naval 
supremacy of Lake Ontario and captured 
Oswego. There was some heavy fighting, 
loo, on the Niagara frontier, and the Amer- 
ican troops by experience had now become 
much more formidable. The Battle of 
Lundy’s Lane was the most severe of the 
war, 3,000 British being engaged against 

5.000 Americans without any result but 
a loss of 800 men to either side. 

Michillimackinac had been successfully 
held against a formidable attack and the 
war, of which both sides were thoroughly 
weary, for only the pirincipal engagements 
have been enumerated here, was termi- 
nated in December. The Americans by 
their success in naval duels on the ocean 
somewhat redeemed their lack of it on the 
Canadian frontier. But with 
these, the British attacks on 
the American seaboard, their 
capHure of Washington, and 
their repulse by General Jackson at New 
Orleans, which was the closing scene, we 
have nothing to do here. The Canadas, 
at any rate, emerged triumphant. Even 
the maritime provinces, though not 
themselves invaded, had contributed 
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their modest quota of troopis to the 
common cause ; while the faint boom of 
contending arms off their stern and foggy 
coasts was for two years a quite familiar 
note in their seaport towns, and the pur- 
suit of its quarry by the privateer a fre- 
quent and exciting episode. 

As regard the issues upon which the 
war was fought, they remained precisely 
as they were when it began. But Napo- 
leon was in Elba, peace at length reigned, 
and the original causes of offence were 
automatically in abeyance. American 
commerce had suffered frightfully, but it 
is often said that the war, in sprite of the 
malcontent states who had at one time 
threatened secession and a separate peace, 
had given a certain confidence and patriot- 
ism to the new rep:)ublic. That the 
, Canadas had gained enormously 

ana as these qualities is beyond 

4k** w *** dispute. Indeed, the war of 
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1812 may m a sense be called 

the making of Canada. Both races and all 

classes had fought side by side. No fight 

for existence that ever was made by a 

weak against a powerful foe left more 

'cause for pride and satisfaction. 

There were many domestic troubles in 
store, but that is another thing and the lot 
of all communities. If there had been any 
doubt before as to the destiny of Canada, 
she had now sp:)oken with a voice that no 
one could misunderstand, and sealed 
her decision with her blood. In more 
senses than one the war of 1812 — which 
was declared by the United States just 
after the ordinances, which were her 
principal grievances, had been repealed, 
and was stimulated by the expectation of 
an easy conquest of Canada — proved in 
very truth the making of that country. 
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the four walls of forest receding slowly over 
a gradually increasing area, bristling with 
stumps two or three feet high, which for 
long years defied decay, obstructed his 
ox-drawn plough, or harrow, and defaced 
his limited domain even to his untutored 
eyes. The forest had some romance for 
the coureur de hois. The more open wood- 
. lands of the Alleghanies again 
^ mute affection of the 

e 1 ess settler, hunter and 

ores s Indian fighter. But the piti- 
less Canadian forest had no romance at all 
for the men who so laboriously cleared 
it from the flat or undulating surface 
of Ontario. It was their life-long foe. 

Through the long isolated winter, and 
for every spare day in summer, they 
carried on in some form or other, with axe, 
fire and handspike, their everlasting on- 
slaught, sometimes alone, happier by far in 
a family of sons. There were eonsolations, 
to be sure, in the slowly opening clearing, 
with the wheat, oats, or maize crop 
hiding the stumps ; for the land was 
mostly rich, and carried a certain assurance 
for the future, however hard might be 
the present. But for long there were no 
roads but trails through the forests, 
and in the richer parts of the province 
none of the innumerable lakes and few of 
the navigable rivers that in the vast 
wilderness to the north of it carried the 
canoe of the light-hearted voyageur for 
almost unlimited distances in all directions. 

The united empire loyalists of a genera- 
tion earlier had suffered much, but they 
were at least North American bred, and 
settled in more gregarious fashion along 
the Great Lakes. Their troubles were now 
over, but these later waves of immigration 
from over- seas went for the most part 
deep into the country, and to the average 
pioneer the “ freedom of the woods ” 
meant something like imprisonment in 
the woods for a long term of years. The 
days of the well-horsed waggon, the 
church, the store, the post- 
. * office, the newspaper, the 

pf ® * schoolhouse, the market and 

loneert doctor were hot yet. In 

the new settlements the fierce Canadian 
winter smote heavily the tender, the weak 
and the old, often ill-equipped to face it. 
Wolves prowled round their rude shanties, 
and in the hot summers the mosquito 
and the still worse black fly, battened on 
their rich English blood. This is no over- 
drawn picture. To those of us who have 
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known these same woods in later days 
and under happier auspices, and have some 
acquaintance with the drift of these earlier 
nineteenth century waves of settlement, 
and the conditions of that period, it is 
easy enough to picture. 

Better evidence than this abounds within 
easy memory from the lips of those who 
could recall a youth spent among it, and, 
better still, in the many printed records 
of those who endured and ultimately con- 
quered, or, as many did, w^ent under. To the 
masses of humble extraction who cleared 
the first timber from regions that for long 
have presented the appearance, save for 
mere technical differences, of Hampshire or 
Kent, the early struggles, though arduous, 
were not so severe, while the reward was 
relatively greater than in the case of 
hundreds of gently nurtured people of 
education, who went out dreaming of 
broad acres which they got but could not 
handle, and of the romance of the forest 
which vanished before its stern realities. 


Many of these people, of whom the half- 
pay officer was a frequent type, drifted 
ultimately into one or other of the little 


Aristocrats 
in Democratic 
Colonies 


towns that arose where a 
small but congenial society of 
necessarily simple but some- 
what exclusive habit of life 


took a lead in local affairs. Their sons, with 


a clear start of the millions who were cutting 
their slow way to comfort and competence 
in the woods, not only in time, but in 
education and interest, became the 


bankers, officials, lawyers, doctors and 
merchants of the colony. Every colony of 
Great Britain, including the old states of 
the Union, however democratic, developed 
an aristocracy, displaced within easy 
memory by a plutocracy. Upper Canada 
developed one which, in the anti-republican 
fervour natural to its origin and experience, 
became almost a caste. For half a century 
it was all powerful, and its rise came about 
somewhat in this way. 

Among the U. E. loyalists who founded 
the colony, those who had belonged to the 
governing classes of their old provinces by 
training and education took a natural lead 
in their new life. The Canadian wilder- 


ness had shown itself unsuited to the life 


of a gentleman farmer or country gentle- 
man, which was not the case in most of the 


old American states. The French Cana- 


dian seignior was an exotic creation in a 
colony run on mediaeval lines, and econo- 
mically a complete failure. The Upper 
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Canadian aristocracy — ^using the term in a 
qualified sense for convenience — -gathered 
wholly in towns, were in touch with 
one another, the government and with 
England, and therefore monopolised the 
professions and the offices. The mass of 
the p>eople, now some 200,000 in number, 
were leading the laborious isolated lives 


Rise of 
the Family 
Compact 


already described, and were in 
no condition to unite against 
a powerful oligarchy, securely 
intrenched in such centres of 


civilisation as they were. The govern- 
ment at York, rechristened Toronto, con- 


sisted of a royal lieutenant-governor, an 
advisory council, including an executive 
and an elective house of assembly. 
But the executive practically held the 
power of the purse, which was now 
well replenished. The Canadian Company 
alone paid the government a quarter of a 
million sterling for the block of country 
settled by their immigrants, and now 
represented by the flourishing districts 
around Guelph, Galt and Goderich. Nor 
was the executive responsible to its 
parliament. It could veto bills with 
impunity, and, moreover, elections in 
Canada, as at that time in England, were 
easily influenced by powerful people. 

So it came about that there arose what 


interests, while its governors became their 
puppets. The Compact was not literally con- 
fined to a group of families, but extended 
its friendship and patronage to newcomers 
and others whose social and political 
affinities met their approval, and to others 
who worked or voted in their interests. 

It was altogether a curious situation 
in a colony nominally democratic and 
just struggling out of poverty by hard 
toil. But having regard to the cheap- 
ness of necessaries, and the absence of all 
ostentation, the salaries of a somewhat 
superfluous number of offices were liberal, 
and patronage remained rigidly in the 
hands of the Family Compact. For a 
time their exclusiveness protested against 
the appointment to a salaried position 
of any of the later emigration, what- 
ever their ranks or qualifications, and 
held to the view that all power and 
privilege were the just inheritance of 
the U. E. loyalist of their particular class. 

The grievances which most rankled in 
the mind of the powerless and scattered 
populace were those connected with 
religion and land. The ruling caste were 
k strongly Church of England, the 
fr***! j of the people were Pres- 

^ byterians. Catholics, Noncon' 

formists, or German Lutherans. 


is known in Canadian history, not only on 
account of its power and existence, but for 
the era it marked, roughly the first 
half of the nineteenth century, as the 
Family Compact, a group of U. E. loyalist 
families — -that is to say, practically cap- 
tured the government of Upper Canada in 
its infancy, and held it. They were mainly, 
of course, of North American birth and 
descent, but assumed in miniature some- 
thing of the airs of an English aristocracy 
to whom power, offices and pensions of 
right belonged. Their claim, however, was 
by no means based wholly on social 
position, but on the more reasonable 
one of having done most to found the 
colony, and so borne the burden 
* and neat of the day. Within 

Caa»4i!' limits, this was equitable ; but 
^ the Compact came in course 
of time to exceed all bounds. The not 
very capable governors who came to 
Toronto fell naturally under the influence 
at once of the most agreeable and most 
accessible society of the province, and 
adopted their views of men and things. 
The able and resolute leaders of the olig- 
archy ruled Upper Canada in their own 


One-seventh of the wild land of the 
province had been set apart for the sup- 
port of a Protestant clergy. The party in 
power interpreted that to mean an 
Episcopal clergy ; the people, represented 
by a minority, and later on by an almost 
equally powerless majority in the house 
of assembly, contended that the act 
implied all -Protestant ministers. As a 
matter of fact, for technical reasons, irre- 
levant here, it could be read either way. 
What it did do, however, was to leave 
blocks of uncleared, unoccupied land in 
the middle of settlements, causing great 
inconvenience and hardship. 

The inarticulate masses, represented by 
the reform, or radical, members in the house 
of assembly, demanded that these lands 
should be sold and the proceeds applied to 
education. This became a chronic and 
burning political question, and was not 
finally settled till 1857. But much worse 
than this was the scandalous jobbery that 
went on in government lands. These were 
in the power of the ruling party, and were 
granted wholesale and in great blocks to 
their friends and relations, carrying no con- 
ditions of residence or improvement, which 
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were, of course, never contemplated by the 
grantee. These forest tracts were simply 
held for sale when the work of others should 
have made them of value, and greatly 
retarded the development of the country, 
cutting off settlers from market and one 
another, necessitating miles of useless road 
and the harbouring of destructive animals. 

A few men of good education or social 
position championed the cause of the 
people ; newspapers opposed to the Com- 
pact were started for that minority of 
the population which was reached by a 
mail delivery. When their editors got 
too abusive, the Crown prosecutors and 
judges made short work of them by fine 
or banishment. When in time the assembly 
held a majority of reformers numbering 
among them many able men, and remained 
still powerless before an irresponsible and 
contemptuous executive, the exaspera- 
tion of the popular party broke out in the 
insurrection of 1837, which coincided with 
the rising of Papineau in Lower Canada 
for somewhat similar reasons. The 
strongest influence in the Compact was a 
clever Scotch divine and schoolmaster 
_ _. who became the first Bishop of 

e irs Toronto. At his private school 

f many of the sons of the rul- 

o oron o clique attended, and after- 
wards became its leaders. Robinsons, 
Boultons, Cartrights, Jessups, Bethunes 
and others, were his devoted pupils, and 
found in the astute politician and capable 
man of affairs the counsel and support which 
they had found in the schoolmaster. 

Bishop Strachan was the incarnation 
of the Family Compact principles, which 
may be summed up in a detestation of 
the methods obtaining to the south of 
the Lakes, coupled with the pre-eminence 
of the Church of England. These stout 
Tories who ruled Canada with such self- 
satisfied absolutism must not be judged 
too hardly. They had behaved like 
heroes in the war of 1812. They dreaded 
a popular licence which, to be candid, did 
not present in the United States of that 
peric^ a very favourable picture. 

The senseless abuse of England in some 
states, the threatened secession of New 
England, the slavish adulation of the 
French Revolution and its excesses by 
southern slave -owners, had not contri- 
buted to inspire respect. Canada, too, was 
filling up with a mixed population other 
than English and Scotch — Irish Catholics, 
doubtful Americans, besides Mennonites 


and Quakers. In four years the enormous 
total of 160,000 souls landed at Quebec, 
bound for the two provinces, but chiefly 
for the upper one. Governors had come 
and gone and proved as wax in the hands 
of the Compact. One of them. Sir Francis 
Head, was a quite humorous appointment, 
and so utterly lacked every antecedent 
_ qualification that it is sup- 

* , posed he was nominated m 

M e o«n ry s another person 

a eguar s same name. Plenty 

of petitions, and even petitions against 
Compact absolutism, reached England and 
provoked commissions of inquiry, but the 
oligarchy was always too much for them. 
Once or twice appointments to important 
offices in Upper Canada were made by the 
English Government and ignored by the 
Compact. It should be remembered, too, 
that these people, in spite of certain phases 
of corruption which were no worse than 
those obtaining in English ix)litical life, 
had a conviction that they were the safe- 
guards of the country as genuine as their 
patriotism, which was beyond suspicion. 

Though the Upper Canadians had been 
too much occupied in making life tolerable 
to bring their full strength against their 
absolute government, the Quebec house 
of assemWy, being largely French, was 
under no such disadvantage, and their 
energies were mainly directed to a futile 
struggle with the executive, which was 
chiefly English and composed of the 
governor’s nominees. The constitution of 
1791 was, in fact, worse than the straight- 
forward bureaucratic system of the Quebec 
Act of 1774, for it was illusory in that it 
created a parliament with power to vote 
laws and none to create them. 

In 1818 the Quebec assembly were given 
power of supply in the civil list, but when 
they attempted to coerce the governor by 
this means he helped himself out of the 
military fund and went on as before. The 
bureaucracy, though differing in detail from 
the Compact of the other pro- 
vince, was of somewhat the 
same type and followed the 
same exclusive methods, in this 
case directed more particularly against 
the French. The latter had secured their 
laws, religion and liberty, but were made 
to feel an inferiority, both political and 
even social, which rankled deeply and was 
lashed into rage by that eloquent radical 
and ultimate rebel Papineau. Outside the 
small group of old noblesse, and merging 
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with it, a quite considerable educated class 
had now sprung from the peasantry. 
Joseph Papineau was the son of one of 
them, a notary who had succeeded in 
purchasing a seigniory on the Ottawa. 

The son Joseph was a leading figure in 
the assembly and the political life of the 
province from the war of 1812 to the 
. rebellion of 1837, which he 

**‘**^*^!* rashly provoked and took a 
rather inglorious part in. A 
^ brilliant scholar, he became a 

brilliant orator and the successful leader 
of the “ patriot ” party in the province 
to which a few of the English minority, 
now numbering about a sixth of the 
population, belonged. Under various 
governors, Craig, Lord Aylmer and Lord 
Dalhousie, the struggle for power waged 
unceasingly in Press and parliament. 

The deadlocks which ensued goaded 
the British Government into a scheme 
for uniting the two provinces, which 
was met by such frantic protests from 
the French, who saw in it the certain 
loss of their numerical majority, that it 
was for the time abandoned. The 
leader of the small band of English re- 
formers was a physician of character and 
fortune, Dr. Nelson, who had a good service 
record in the war of 1812. So, indeed, 
had Papineau, who had commanded a 
French company ; but with all his ora- 
torical brilliancy and many lovable 
qualities he was somewhat vain, arrogant 
and ill-balanced. He became the idol of 
the French Canadians, and his powers 
are best shown by the way in which he 
stirred up the apathetic habitants, who 
led happy, untaxed lives and neither 
cared for nor understood the niceties of 
popular government. 

The townspeople and better class felt 
the grievances keenly enough and required 
no particular stimulus to agitation. They 
entered into covenants not to wear English 
goods, and appeared on the streets and 
in parliament arrayed in won- 
ofthe*^ drous homespuns of flamboyant 

Rebellion Patterns. But for Papineau, 
e e ion however, they would never 

have gone the length of open rebellion. 
Incendiary harangues, civic broils, and 
much drilling of men, in spite of the 
thunders of the Catholic Church, brought 
Sir John Colborne and all the troops 
down from Upper Canada to the assist- 
ance of Lord Gosport, their governor- 
general. In November the rebellion broke 
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out at St. Denis, to the south of Montreal. 
The insurgents under Dr. Nelson repulsed 
an attack of the troops. At St. Charles, 
however, in the same district and at the 
same time, 1,300 insurgents with some 
guns were utterly routed with a loss of 
150 killed and 300 wounded, which prac- 
tically ended the business, though there 
was a little more skirmishing. Papineau 
injudiciously yielded to Nelson’s advice 
to leave St. Denis on the eve of the skir- 
mish, and thereby somewhat tarnished his 
reputation. He got away to the States 
himself, but Nelson was captured ; while, 
as a last word on this ill-judged insurrec- 
tion in Lower Canada, it must, at any 
rate, be said that a majority of the 
people, whatever their grievances, strongly 
disapproved of so rash a resort to arms. 

Among several incentives to rebellion 
in Upper Canada was the removal of most 
of the troops to assist Sir John Colborne 
in the French province ; another was the 
incapacity of Governor Head. The chief 
of all, however, was William Lyon 
Mackenzie, the ill-balanced firebrand who 
expounded the just grievances of the 
w 1, • people in outrageous and in- 

.. . cendiary language, and finally 

* . induced a poor handful of 

** ^ rustics to follow an extremely 

incapable and quite unprincipled leader. 
Mackenzie enjoys a spurious and ill- 
deserved fame. He had much more than 
the vanity, impudence and arrogance 
of Joseph Papineau, and few of his com- 
pensating qualities ; while of political 
pluck he had an abounding store. 

Of humble Scottish origin, diminutive 
and ungracious physique, without means or 
connection, but with an insatiable thirst for 
learning, he arrived in Upper Canada in 
1820 at the age of twenty-five, and almost 
immediately began to constitute himself 
the mouthpiece of Canadian grievances. 
Settling at York under the nose of the 
government, he became, through the 
agency of the newspaper he published, a 
very thorn in the sides of the Compact. 
For twelve years, with tireless energy 
as a writer and agitator, and with an 
unbridled and virulent pen, he championed 
the cause of reform. He was regarded by 
the Tories almost as a wild beast, and his 
office and plant were wrecked on one 
occasion by a gang of well -bom youths. 

Elected again and again to the assembly 
by a radical constituency, hfe was refused 
admission on various pleas, though he 
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went to London and got a verdict in his 
favour from the British Government. But 
even when backed by this and a great 
mob, he was still rejected. He was elected 
the first mayor of Toronto when York 
was incorporated as a city under that 
name, and was the most popular man in 
Canada, though such a distinction was 
perhaps more creditable to his enterprise 
than to the perception of the democracy 
who shouted for him. The arrogance of the 
Family Compact might perhaps justify 
their opponents in looking more to the 
end than to the means of withstanding 
it. Some reactionary measures introduced 
by the British Government, and a sweep- 
ing election victory of the Tories, turned 


were killed and wounded ; the rest fled, 
together with Mackenzie, who escaped to 
the States. With culpable folly he had 
left behind him a full list of all those 
implicated, which enabled the authorities 
to lay by the heels as many as they jdeased. 

Numbers were imprisoned, and several 
condemned, of wliom two were hanged. 
Mackenzie then raised a force of ruffians 
and wastrels on the American side, who 
for some time continued to make plunder- 
ing raids into the Niagara country with 
a good deal of bloodshed, to the greater 
detriment, fortunately in these skirmishes, 
of the raiders than" of their opponents. 
Mackenzie W'as at length arrested by the 
United States authorities, tried at Albany, 



KINGSTON, ON LAKE ONTARI.. 

Mackenzie from a violent reformer to an 
annexationist and to American intrigues. 
This detached the more substantial and 
sober of his party, and left him the leader, 
together with Dr. Nelson, a reputable 
physician, of only an extreme left wing. 

With seven or eight hundred of these, 
mostly country people, Mackenzie raised 
the flag of rebellion at Montgomery’s 
tavern, ten miles north of Toronto. The 
latter had then 12,000 souls, but it was 
denuded of troops, and the citizens were 
apathetic. Mackenzie w'as a wretched 
leader, and lost his only and faint chance 
by dallying till a body of militia was 
collected, who very soon scattered his 
ill-armed rustics. Half a dozen of them 


■ . WAS ABOUT THE YEAR 1850 

imprisoned for a time, and then released. 
He remained in miserable circumstances 
for some years in the United States, and 
was ultimately pardoned in 1843 and 
permitted to return to Canada. His 
rashness and mismanagement had caused 
much misery. There w^as nothing that w'as 
noble, heroic or self-sacrificing in his 
career. As a politician on the side that 
had most justice, and that any poor man 
with talent w'ould have taken, he was an 
indomitable fighter, not particular about 
his methods, or very loyal to his friends, 
and of an uncontrollable temper. However 
that may be, Papineau and Mackenzie 
at least proved, if at a bloody cost to their 
supporters, that there were grievances in 
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Canada of a nature that could not longer be ality with mild but harmless persistency, 
ignored, and in 1840 Lord Durham was But the united empire loyalists remained a 
sent out as governor-general with unpre- greater proportion of the population, and 
cedentedly wide powers and instructions still do so for the reasons already stated, 
to report fully on the state of the country, than even in Ontario. The face of the 
We must pause here for a moment to country resembled that of the Canadas, 
make some allusion to the maritime pro- clad originally with the all-pervading 
vinces of New Brunswick, forests, and was slowly cleared and farmed 
* fk u Nova Scotia and Prince by the same niethods and in the same 
Province” Not much fashion; and to-day it so greatly resembles 

roviacet indeed can be said of them in the landscape of Ontario in its normal and 

so brief a survey of so large a subject as the prosperous districts and country towns 
history of Canada, for the good reason that that only a person familiar with British 
these provinces were not burdened with the North America would pick out the tech- 
racial and religious rivalry, or the near nical differences. The inhabitants had their 
neighbourhood of an alien Power, and other own land troubles, however, as huge grants 
complications which vexed’the two Canadas, had been given in early days to favoured 

They were comparatively isolated and persons in England, whose rights made 
self - contained, and practically homo- difficulties in a country where freehold 
geneous. They had nothing to do but settlement were vital to success, 
increase and multiply and endure their Halifax became a prosperous city and 
domestic troubles, which were a milder a great naval and military station, and on 
repetition of the disputes in ’ Upper that account retained, and still retains, a 
Canada between the people represented certain flavour of the Old Country in 
by an assembly and an oligarchy sup- #k m » manners and speech less 

ported by royal governors. They also ^ obvious in the Canadas. It 

had a Family Compact, but it was less ^'*'*”*5 was not till 1847 Nova 

marked and not seriously fought till after Scotia shook off an irrespon- 

the famous Durham report. Though sibleexecutive, and the leader of the Reform 
emigration flowed steadily into these party in this case was Joseph Howe, a man 
provinces, there was nothing like the far superior in every particular to Papineau 
stream that swept into* the more fertile or Mackenzie. Howe was the son of a 
lands of Upper Canada, while there was no united empire loyalist, and a man of eru- 
serious problem of the great American dition ana culture, and, what is more, of 
settlers to disturb these remote countries, surprising eloquence and sound sense. 

They were partly a maritime people, too. Nova Scotia, though relatively small, 
had ready access to the world’s markets, was the most prolific of the British North 
and if they moved more slowly than their American colonies in men of intelligence 
sister colonies, progressed more comfort- and political ability, and even during the 
ably and with somewhat less hardship to forty years that the dominion of Canada 
the pioneer. Their French population, has enjoyed federal government, has con- 
Ca • Bretoa’s l^hough increased consider- tributed more than her share to its political 
Loyal *^* ***^ * ably from the remnant of the leadership. Howe is the most eminent of 
Highlanders Acadians left in 1754, had no Nova Scotians, and in some ways the most 
aggressive separate qualities distinguished of Canadian — using the term 
or esprit de corps like those of Quebec, and broadly — ^statesmen. The struggle for re- 
gave no trouble. There were simple- form led by him in Nova Scotia was the 
minded loyal Highlanders in Cape Breton, chief feature of its provincial life, and, 
whose descendants to this day speak though a long one, it was effected 
Gaelic, and Germans, who, like those of by purely constitutional means, without 
Upper Canada, made admirable settlers, either disloyalty or annexationist clamour, 
though sometimes retaining their nation- and calls for no further notice here. 
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THE MAKING OF MODERN CANADA 

AND EXPANSION OF THE NEW DOMINION 


IN May, 1838, Lord Durham arrived in 
^ Quebec with great pomp and a large 
retinue. But behind the glitter of externals 
was a quality rare enough then among 
Englishmen, and not too common now. 
The new governor had an intuitive grasp 
of colonial feeling. He could see all 
sides, and some way into the future. He 
was free from that unreasoning bias against 
foreigners which was the heritage of most 
Englishmen then— ^a human enough failing, 
at least, if a mischievous one. Nor was he 
cursed with that unworthy and unnatural 
animus against his own countrymen of 
Greater Britain which seems inherent and 
is the stock-in-trade of some modern 
British politicians who do not know them. 
He was only in the country five months. 

But to the outside world no name stands 
out so prominently and so favourably in 
Canadian history as that of Durham, and 
even among those of more intimate know'- 
. ledge it is safe to say that it 

stands second only to Dor- 

arrmg n a Durham does not live, 

l>iagle State , j • • i. i. 

however, as an administrator 

or a soldier, but by the single masterly report 
of the state of the country that he drew up 
with the assistance of Charles Buller. On 
his arrival he found eight leaders of the 
recent rebellion in prison and excluded 
from the amnesty. These he released and 
sent into exile in Bermuda, exceeding 
thereby his powers, and exciting the wrath 
of the British Government, and a quarrel 
which provoked his speedy resignation. 

But he had time, nevertheless, to draw 
up that famous report which directed 
British policy in Canada, and by which his 
name lives. It fills a considerable volume, 
and is the most lucid account of Canada, 
so far as it goes, ever written. He found, he 
declared in a sentence that has become 
memorable, not, as he expected, a contest 
between a government and a people, but 
two nations warring in the bosom of a 
single state. There were 600,000 people 
now in Lower Canada, of whom 150,000 


were British. The latter, from whom must 
be deducted many thousand Irish Catholics, 
controlled the executive, held most of the 
offices, had an overwhelming preponder- 
ance of capital and energy in the cities of 
Quebec and Montreal, and as farmers occu- 
pied the exclusively English 
e renc districts of the eastern town- 

.'***!’*“* *ki ships and a few other regions 

e »sem y the seigniorial tenures. 

The bitterness between the races in all 
classes had become so intense that the very 
dread of what a collision might mean 
actually kept the peace between them by 
tacit consent. The French dreaded the 
English strength in the cities, and the latter 
feared the overwhelming habitant majority 
in the country.* Trial by jury had become a 
farce ; the verdict went by race, not evi- 
dence, and the system of challenging weeded 
out every juryman of the hostile faction. 

The French dominated the assembly 
and refused money for all public works, 
canals, and such like, that the energetic 
English regarded, and justly, as vital to the 
progress of civilisation. The immense in- 
crease of the French peasant farmers had 
not overflowed into new districts, but had 
merely subdivided on the old seigniories, 
and the spectacle of congestion and worn- 
out lands could be seen almost on the edge 
of an illimitable and fertile wilderness. 

The priests, to whom Lord Durham pays 
an eloquent tribute, were, from those 
natural motives of self-interest concerned 
with fees such as obtain in Ireland to-day, 
opposed to the shifting of their flocks. 
The English, in fact, looked upion Canada 
^ - with the enterprising colo* 

Canada From j^*^j genius of the race — 

f Vi settled, civilised 

® and developed, and worthy 

to rank with the numerous states of 
the rival nation to the southward. The 
French had altogether another point 
of view. Immigration, so far as their 
nation was concerned, was a word without 
meaning. They regarded Canada as an old 
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settled country, and objected to innovation 
and disturbance. Their farmers were 
mostly without skill or ambition, and at the 
same time saw the skilled 
agriculture of such British 
settlers as were under 
their observation with 
irritation and jealousy. 

The French of the 
cities had engaged to a 
certain extent in trade, 
but were altogether sur- 
passed by the English 
with their more abundant 
capital and greater apti- 
tude for business. The 
late rebellion had made 
the English more deter- 
mined to keep the upper- 
hand. Rather than sub- 
mit to what they con- 
sidered the blighting and 
cramj)ing influence of 
French domination, they 
would even carry the 
province over to the hated 
republic, which would 
at least assui-e to them the sympathetic 
laws and certain prosperity. Curiously 
enough, there was no trace of sectarian 
animosity between French and English. 
The creeds did not clash. 

Each took the other for 
granted. Half the seign- 
iories, too, were now 
owned by prosperous 
Englishmen, and their 
views of im})roving their 
properties irritated the 
French peasantry, who 
inherited the purely feudal 
traditions of their tenure. 

Social intercourse, which, 
in the u]:)per classes at 
least, had once been 
considerable, was dead, 
likewise intermarriage. 

Lord Durham found lead- 
ing Englishmen who had 
never once in their lives 
been under a private 
roof with Frenchmen, 
though the latter of 
this class had a little 
advantage of their rivals 
in the matter of breeding and culture. 
But being snubbed politically and socially 
they took refuge in a proud and sore 
aloofness. The two races frequented 
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different hotels, they even ran passenger 
steamers against one another. At agri- 
cultural shows they competed for different 

j)rizes, and conducted 
their very ploughing 
matches in different 
fields. Mostly they could 
not speak each other’s 
language or read each 
other’s newspapers. It 
is needless to say that a 
French-Canadian nation 
was dreamed of, but in 
such a situation, hemmed 
in by a vast North 
America, all seething with 
Anglo - Saxon enterprise 
and traditions, it was an 
idle dream. Annexation, 
again, for the British 
would only have been a 
rupture of sentiment. To 
the French, however, it 
would have meant the 
destruction of everything 
they held dear, as it 
would be to-day. Any 
longing the French might then have felt 
for renewed connection with their mother 
country was equally vain. France of 
the post-Revolution period was not the 

France they had known 
and come from, and 
had ruled them with an 
iron, but never resented, 
rule. The Church of 
Canada, powerful and 
absolute, was staunchly 
loyal to the Crown, for 
palpable reasons, however 
she might sympathise 
with political grievances, 
and she had done her 
utmost to stay the rising 
of ’37. When Durham 
went home to a some- 
what ungrateful govern- 
ment and a premature 
death, he gave his advice, 
and it was accepted. 
His prescient mind had 
foreseen the federation of 
all the provinces, but the 
time for this was not 
quite ripe; and, in the 
meanwhile, he urged a legislative union of 
Upper and Lower Canada. In 1839 a 
bill to that effect was introduced into 
parliament by Lord John Russell, and 



LORD DURHAM 


First earl of Durham, he was appointed 
governor-general of Canada in 1888, where 
his brief rule was denounced as high-handed, 
but his famous Report became the basis for the 
constitution of the new Canadian Dominion. 



SIR CHARLES TUPPER 


Canadian statesman, born in Nova Scotia in 
1821, Sir Charles Tupper earned for himself 
considerable distinction as surgeon before 
adopting politics, becoming in 1864 Premier of 
Nova Scotia and in 1896 of the Dominion. 
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at the .same time submitted to the two 
provinces. The constitution of Quebec 
had been susjX'nded after the rebellion, or 
the assembly would have most strenuously 
opposed a union which annihilated their 
numerical supremacy, and left tliem on 
about even terms with their rivals, though 
with a certainty of being ultimately out- 
stripped through immigration. 

The council, however, naturally enough, 
accepted it, and the assembly of Ui)per 
Canada did the same after much demur. 
For though they would be at no racial 
disadvantage, Upper Canada had a con- 
siderable element whose loyalty was doubt- 
ful, and who might conceivably hold 
the balance of 
power. The Bill 
became law in 
1840. It was a 
makeshift and a 
compromise. 

The moderate 
opponents of the 
Family Compact 
were the only sec- 
tion thoroughly 
pleased with it. 

The united pro- 
vinces now, at 
any rate, secured 
popular govern- 
ment with only 
a rather less 
reluctance than 
how to use the 
veto on the part 
of the governor- 
gen eral. Mr. 

Paulet Thomp- 
son, who had 
cleverly con- 
ducted all the 

negotiations to a successful issue, 

became the first governor, as Lord 
Sydenham. The new legislature from 

the coml)ined provinces met at Kings- 
ton, Montreal, Toronto and Quebec, 
successively. There we must leave them, 
to twenty-seven years of a somewhat ill- 
assorted union. The affairs of the British 
province were in a. certain sense sacrificed 
to make political existence possible for 
the Franco-British province. It was the 
best that could be done, and the races 
were at any rate of about equal voting 
strength, which gave an opportunity for 
some questions to be settled on other 
than racial cleavages. The points at 



THE GREAT SEAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 

The centre of the shield, five inches in diameter, represents Queen 
Victoria seated under a Gothic canopy, holding: the sceptre and orb, 
and wearing the robe and collar of the Garter. Underneath are the 
arms of Great Britain, and on the sides are shields bearing the coats- 
of-arnis of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 


issue, though discussed at fever heat, 
and productive of a great deal of passion 
between clas.ses as well as between races, 
are not of vital moment to the reader. 

The great fact of the epoch now in- 
augurated, as of most in Canada, was the 
continuous stream of immigration and 
the rapid develoj)ment of the country. 
The clergy reserves, which had a flavour 
of state endovvments, were transferred to 
the government for educational jxirposes, 
and the rights of the seigniors, who, both 
French and English, had in many cases 
provoked their tenantry by assuming the 
role and exactions of mere landlords, were 
bought out for half a million sterling. 

Canada was not, 
however, without 
external alarms 
and interests dur- 
ing this epoch. 
The Ashburton 
Treaty, in 1842, 
created that pre- 
posterous wedge 
of the state of 
Maine into Lower 
Canada and New 
Brunswick, the 
very look of 
which upon the 
map is a standing 
reminder of a 
careless surrender 
of Canadian terri- 
tory by the Bri- 
tish Government 
to the United 
States. In 1857- 
1858 the dis- 
covery of gold in 
British Columbia, 
and the emigra- 
tion consequent upon it, laid the founda- 
tions of that province ; and in i86r, 
the American Civil War, though far re- 
moved from the Canadian frontier, gave 
for four years a great stimulus both to 
immigratiqn and trade in the British 
provinces, and on the famous occasion of 
the Trent affair so nearly embroiled Great 
Britain and Canada that the Guards were 
sent out in the dead of winter to Halifax, 
and marched for hundreds of miles through 
the snowy wilderness to Quebec. Lastly, 
in 1866, at the close of the w'ar, two bands 
of Fenians, mostly old soldiers, made a 
futile attack on Canada, and were repulsed 
with slight loss on either side. In spite of 
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the great numbers of Catholic Irish 
settled in Canada, there has been little of 
that spirit among them, and they have 
been most loyal citizens, engaging in 
nothing worse than those local faction 
fights with their Orange neighbours 
which distinguished some districts even 
within the memory of middle-aged people, 
and might almost be classed under the 
head of diversions. The upper province 
grew in time to 
twice the popu- 
lation of the 
other, and 
aroused cries for 
a re-adjusted re- 
presentation, 
which threatened 
the French with 
a hopeless min- 
ority in Parlia- 
ment, and the 
country with 
another impasse. 

The federation 
of all tlie pro- 
vinces under 
something like 
the American 
system was the 
only solution ; 
and with, for the 
most part, the 
cordial co-opera- 
tion of the mari- 
time provinces, 
the great scheme 
was carried 
through, and the 
new dominion 
launched in 1867. 

Each province 
retained its local 
autonomy and 
separate legis- 
lature under a 
lieutenant - gov- 
ernor, always a 
Canadian, 
executive. 



SIR JOHN A. MACDONALD 
For many years a conspicuous figure in Canadian politics, Sir John 
Macdonald, then a practising barrister, was elected to the Canadian 
Parliament in 1844, becoming in 1847 a Cabinet Minister, and in 1857, 
Premier. Upon the establishment of the Dominion of Canada in 1867, 
he was appointed the first Prime Minister of the Dominion. Above is 
the statue erected to him outside the Parliament Buildings, Ottawa. 


nominated by the federal 
To the latter was reserved all 
great affairs, such as defence, customs. 
Crown lands, Indians, and the organisa- 
tion of the vast western territories now 
just beginning to open up. 

The famous Sir John Macdonald, the 
most illustrious of Canadian statesmen, 
was prominent in the federal movement, 
as also was Sir Charles Tupper. A 
final meeting was held in London, and 
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early in 1867 the British North America 
Act was passed through the Imperial 
Parliament. The new capital was fixed at 
Bytown, a small town up the Ottawa 
well removed from the frontier, fairly 
central to all the provinces, and felicit- 
ously rechristened Ottawa. Here were 
erected the stately houses of parliament 
for senate, commons, and the entire 
government staff, familiar to all travellers, 

and there, too, 
the governor- 
general of all 
British North 
America took up 
h i s residence, 
Lord Monck 
being the first to 
hold this high 
office, and Sir 
John Macdonald 
the first premier. 
It only remains 
to say that 
Prince Edward 
Island, British 
Columbia and 
Manitoba — n o t 
then organised — 
came into the 
federation short- 
1 y afterwards. 
And in the 
meantime, the 
great north- 
west was 
awakening. The 
term “west,” 
to the agricul- 
turist of that 
day, suggested 
nothing in Can- 
ada beyond the 
fertile peninsula 
washed by the 
waters of Lake 
Huron, which, by 
1870, was prac- 


tically settled up. All beyond, as far as the 
Rocky Mountains some 1,500 miles distant, 
was sacred to the trapper or the Indian, 
and the monopoly of its trade was en- 
joyed with some jealousy by the Hudson’s 
Bay Company, whose lonely posts at 
intervals broke the waste. Part of this 
territory was operated by the North-west 
Company. After the war of 1812, Lord 
Selkirk, an influential director of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, with a taste for 



WIND MOUNTAIN, IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES, NEAR BANFF, ALBERTA 

PICTURESQUE LAKE AND MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN CANADA 
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colonisation, settled a small group of 
Highland and Irish farmers near Fort 
(larry, now Winnipeg, and these were tiie 
fillet people (o test the famous wheat lands 
of the north-west. The fur- ' ^ 
traders of the North-west 
Company were hostile, on one . 

occasion even to bloodshed; ■ "Ira 

there w^as no market, of course, j , 
for grain in those days, but ' 
there was no difficulty in 
self-support, and the little 
colony became a permanent 
element among the emjdoyes 
of the two fur companies — 

Scots, French, half-breeds 
and Indians. It was sixty ' 
years, however, before Maui- , 
toba became a province and 
the north-west was seriously ' 
open tor agricultural settle- , . ,b,9Vl 
ment. It was to tlie obvious breeds agalns 
interest of tlie Hudson’s Bay 
Comj^any to discourage the executed on No 
settler, and encourage the superstition 
that the country was unfit for farming, 
the climate too severe for serious settle- 
ment, and the land never free from frost ; 

when at length, . 

by efforts of cer- 
tain individuals, 
the eyes of the 

what we see now’ 


and judicially murdered one of the leaders 
of the small British settlement there. This 
caused immense excitement in Canada, 
and brouglit about the well-known Red 
Riv'er expedition under Lord 
Wolseley, then but a rising 
UpK : colonel. The long march of 

P|||B|i regulars and volunteers 
through the wilderness, and 
. the prompt collapse of the 

rebellion, was long remem- 
bered in Canada, and virtu- 
ally marked the founding of 
Winni})eg and the great 
north-west. The old Rupert’s 
became Manitoba, a 
federal province with the 
adjoining and more western 
territories of Assiniboia, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, 

of half- reaching to the Rocky 
the Dominion Mountains, aud siiicc admitted 
r^J'soT^nd wis to provincial rank. This vast 
mber 16th, 1885 . fertile grain and stock country 
v\as even then but faintly appreciated. 
The writer can W'ell remember the heated 
arguments for and against it that were 
heard all over Canada. For a whole 

decade it w’as still 

so remote that 
- I immigration w^as 

■ - * limited, and mar- 

^ :/ 2 " . kets yet in the 

^ luture. That 

stupendous work, 
^Canadian 
Pacific Railway, 

' 3« attenuated 

GING RIEL AS PRISONER r ^ ^ ^ 

from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and the United States 
threatened it commercially all along the 
line. Parallel railways of prodigious length, 
running through whole territories of 


THE ALPINE BEAUTIES OF CANADIAN SCENERY 

Photos Cdnadian Pacific Railway 
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unproductive wastes to the sea-board, 
seemed vital to its industrial independence 
unless it were to become commercially 
tributary to the more flourishing nation 
to the south of it, and railways now 
became, the leading political question 
that agitated the country and divided 
parties. The Grand Trunk from Quebec 
.to Toronto, with various of£- 

Factor in already done good 

ana a s internal service, though with 

rosperi y ^0 jts shareholders. 

The government, with imperial guarantee, 
now ran the inter-colonial road for nearly 
900 miles from Quebec to Halifax. 

Its profits were dubious when the 
Conservative party conceived the auda- 
cious scheme of running a road through 
some 700 miles of wooded, rocky barrens 
to Winnipeg, across the 1,000 miles of 
prairie beyond, of climbing the Rockies, 
and thence drop)ping down to the Pacific. 
Everyone now knows what a work this is, 
and that it made the north-west, and 
lifted Canada into its present stage of 
prosperity. Its promoters were called 
madmen ; they are now called patriots. 

Their stockholders were regarded as 
dupes ; they have long been in the receipt 
of dividends. Governments went in and 
out on the great question ; passing strangers 
declared jestingly that Canadian politics 
consisted of railroads, as indeed they 
mostly did. But railroads in a new country 
mean more than the inhabitants of old ones 
can well realise. This one was not only 
to open a greater and more fertile Canada, 
but to bind the Atlantic to the Pacific 
by an “ all-British ” railroad that would 
be valuable both in peace and war as an 
Imperial highway between Europe and 
Asia. Both in an engineering and financial 
sense it was the greatest undertaking yet 
achieved by man, and the first through 
train reached the Pacific Ocean in 1886. 
But some years prior to this, when the 
railroad first reached Winnipeg and the 
XK p K prairie country, the rush to the 
to the north-west began. Thbugh a 

North-west proportion of Europeans 
were among the newcomers, 
the backbone of the movement were 
farmers and farmers' sons from Ontario 
and the maritime provinces, hardy men, 
accustomed to laborious days, sons and 
grandsons of those who had turned the 
dense and formidable wilderness of Upper 
Canada into a smiling country equal to the 
best provinces of older America. They 
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had come out of the struggle with its mark 
strong upon them in the shape of a grim 
devotion to hard practical work, of a cer- 
tain dourness, partly due to much Scottish 
blood, and an austerity of life that re- 
garded work as the Puritan regards religion, 
incompatible with most of those acces- 
sories that brighten existence. 

These and their type were the men who 
founded the prairie provinces, though re- 
cruited by all sorts and conditions of men. 
There was a “ boom ” of a more than usually 
inflated kind, and a great influx of British 
emigrants, not generally of a very suitable 
kind, and not usually successful. Indeed, 
there were hard times yet to be faced, a 
fiercer climate than even Canadians were 
accustomed to, plagues of grasshoppers, 
of hail, of early frosts, and untried con- 
ditions, above all of continuous low prices. 

There was for long a half-conscious and 
sometimes openly expressed feeling that 
the north-west was still an exj)eriment. 
Winnipeg grew to 30,000, and then nearly 
stood still. Small towns of 3,000 to 5,000 
population were scattered along the solitary 
railroad to the Rocky Mountains. Grain 
A « . , growers spread for considerable 

of Slow round them, and grew 

p good crops, though often dam- 

rogress there was a good 

deal against these pioneers of the 'seventies 
and 'eighties which hardly concerns an 
historical survey. The stockmen, too, of the 
ranching countries lost heavily from a lack of 
understanding of the climate. Men of good 
judgment protested their stout faith in the 
great future of the country ; others, whose 
opinion seemed equally entitled to respect, 
held grave doubts. We know now which 
were right. But for nearly twenty years 
the north-west, considering its extreme 
fertility and easily worked soils, progressed 
comparatively slowly, and, indeed, had not 
a very good name in European emigration 
circles or even in Old Canada, whose sons 
had done better there than any other. 

It had caused, however, no little drain on 
the rural districts of Ontario and the mari- 
time provinces, all of whose better-class 
lands at the opening of the north-west 
had been long occupied, fenced, and built 
upon. The Eastern Canadian had nothing 
left near home to pioneer in but third-rate 
lands, covered with heavy and then almost 
valueless timber, for the timber merchants, 
then perhaps the wealthiest and most 
successful class in Canada, had eliminated 
the marketable trees far back into the 
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Vain Hope of 
French 
Canadians 


interior. In the prairies was the richest 
soil in the world, into which he could 
immediately thrust his plough. The back- 
woods of Old Canada altogether ceased to 
attract. The improved farms, partly for 
the same reasons that depressed English 
agriculture, and partly from the drain to 
the west, went down in value. There was 
no more emigration from 
Europe worth mentioning to 
Ontario, New Brunswick or 
Nova Scotia, while all those 
provinces sent out emigrants themselves. 
Nor was the drain from Old Canada 
confined to that of her farming class to 
the north-west ; but there was a much 
more serious exodus of the flower of her 
youth to the United States, where every 
form of industry then offered better 
openings. For a long time Canada scarcely 
maintained the normal birth-rate increase 
of an old country. She lost more by 
emigration than she gained by immigration. 

In 1886, Louis Riel, the half-breed 
leader of the Red River affair, went on the 
warpath again at the head of an Indian 
and half-breed force on the Saskatchewan. 
The volunteers, both local and from Old 
Canada, were called out. Some brief but 
sharp fighting took place, to the complete 
discomfiture of the rebels and the capture 
of Riel, who this time met death, the fate 
that he deserved. A curious feature of its 
earlier development was the vain but 
ardent hope of the French-Canadians, 
particularly of their Church, to acquire 
supremacy there, and form a kind of 
second French-Canadian nation. Out- 
numbered in the east, they dreamed of 
finding compensation in the virgin west. 

It was a short-lived and pathetic dream, 
and one may well wonder now how shrewd 
and able men could have brought them- 
selves to indulge in it, but they did. * Its 
echoes remained in the furious strife over 
sectarian education in the north-west 
that agitated the whole of Canada, known 
ur j ^ 1 ^ Manitoba school 

Wonderful question. It was not till 
Pro.p.r.ty of 

* "*** century that the Canadian 

north-west really “ found itself,” and began 
that prodigious advance in development 
and prosperity which has transformed it 
from the Cinderella of British colonies to the 
most envied and most talked about of all. 

Immigration at the rate of from one to 
over two hundred thousand a year has 
passed in +h#»re. ‘wmnething like a third of 
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which has consisted of American farmers, 
bringing not only experience but capital. 
Whatever political effect such a movement 
may have m the future, its practical effect 
on stimulating development has been ^eater 
in proportion than the corresponding in- 
flux of less trained and unacclimatised 
Europeans. These things belong, perhaps, 
rather to the concerns of to-day than to his- 
tory. It will be enough to say that Winni- 
peg, with its nearly 150,000 inhabitants, 
bids fair to fulfil her early ambition, not 
always treated respectfully in the long 
lean years of the ’eighties and ’nineties, of 
becoming another Chicago. The 800 miles 
of tributary prairie to the Rockies is filling 
rapidly and expanding to a broader belt. 

The small towns along it that for nearly 
two decades held out bravely and hope- 
fully, b.ut from a western standpoint un- 
progressively, have leaped forward. The 
aggregate output of the finest wheat lands 
in the world has quadrupled. The grain 
itself is not only in the greatest demand by 
millers, but commands the highest price. 
Exp)erience, too, has immensely modified 
the climatic drawbacks once felt so 

Li&iung d fierce winters that 

t pierced the ill-built wooden 
Pacific Coast makeshift stabling 

of the earlier settlers, and caused many of 
them to think and tell the world that life 
there was not worth living, now beat 
harmlessly upon good brick houses warmed 
under the latest principles and barns as 
imposing and snug as those of Ontario. 

The winters are no longer seasons of dread 
and weariness to the majority. Farming 
is more scientific and more mixed. The 
cattle on the ranches under the Rocky 
Mountains no longer die by the thousands 
in a hard winter, but are so handled and 
fed that the life of a north-western steer 
is almost as eissured as if it were in an 
Ontario barnyard. New conditions have 
assured the land a new life. New terri- 
tories to the northward, quite recently 
regarded as Arctic and uninhabitable, on 
a nearer acquaintance are showing them- 
selves in an altogether different light. 
One great railroad with its branches that 
only a generation ago a whole Canadian 
political party and thousands more 
clear-headed men thought could never 
pay its way is now utterly insufficient ; 
and in a few more years two more will 
link Old Canada to the Pacific coast. 

A. G. Bradley 
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READY FOR THE SHEARER: THE WEALTH OF A CANADIAN FARMER 








CANADA IN OUR OWN TIME 

A VAST LAND OF PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 

By A. G. Bradley 

A rivO'^s till liiiLM 1. 1 of t lie Rockies which is one proclurt of the temjDerate 
ill' "t Ih It isli Cohiinhia lies zone tluit the uiaiiK orov'inces v\ith their 


ill' i>i"\iiM< "t I'll It isli Cohiinbia lies 
on 1 1 '( I’.n il'> < ",'~t -nx ' |i il a !• \\ lliti 1 liltles 
ol liif4li-l\ 111^ |>aik-like plan 11’, a lugged, 
mountainous, deiiM-K woixlid (ountry. 
It includes the laie*' .id|a<ent idand of 
\’aii'"U\'i al'^' ) \\ I M idi'il Miniinlaiiious and 
wild l'n .1 ' '•! n< i ol ■>eltU d c (Uiiti \ , 

on whuh\’utoiia tin laoitaloi Un pio- 
\ iiK i'. -onn v. lial inconveniently jilaccd, 
wliil* tat II 14 ii on the mainland is the 
luoie |>ioi4t< e city of Vancouver, the 
tcnninus oj the ('anadian Pacific Railway. 

llie nniuial-', as ah ead\ indieatrd. 
gace 111 I .m < ailn i stall than the pi. line 
j'io\ ’ It It w.i^ .1 vtait on a small 

''i .il' nulling population about 

the inouii, "1 the I Kuu and on the 

opp<Jbitc l•'l.l^d "1 \.ii'(ou\ti. j'l-'i huge 
enough to lecpiiie a goveinment. These 
early fathers of the province, half a century 

Brilith most pait, 

^ , ... come through lioin ( anada tor 

. th(‘ie wa" no wa\ .iiul thev 

MlttlOA I 1 .1 .1 

!'a<l not lung in < oinmon w itli 

hi I 'im tioin (iM .It ihit.im and 

il'i h.iph.i/.u d. h\ w.u o| the 

Pacilic. btiong tiaces of this remain, 
particularly in sjx‘cch and accent, but 
.lie onb o| .11 .1(1' nuc interest. Hritish 
( olumbi.i is now .1 t\j»ical province of tlie 
fedei.iiion, 'illing up tlu'se many years 
from i)i( (.istw. ud. though, unlike hei 
neighi>oui, sub|(it to a huge ml 1 u\ o{ 
Oiientals whuii the s<ai(it\ ol while 
laliout li.is encouiaged .uid i.used a 
Soniewli.it dilhcuU l.u'e jiiobhin 

Ihiti^h ( ohimbM h.i'' .1 di-^tiiH t im''''ion. 
Ifei ii\(is .d'oiind III s.ilinoii .‘sli,- is 
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which is one product of the tenij^erate 
zone tliat the pianu provinces v\ith their 
coming millio'is ( annot cultivate success- 
fully. Lumber, fruit, minerals and fish 
are the basis of British Columbian pros- 
pei ity, as are grain and stock of the prairie 
Ail »• provinces. Each will be neces- 
of other, apart from 

CoiumbU Uicir resistive sea-borne trade. 

One more service, too, the 
Pacific province can rendei to tlie interior 
to its own a'lvantage. There will always 
be a luit.im proportion of jxmple, con- 
stitution. db averse to a cold climate. 
Sonu ol tin. sc- will at once cross the R<x:kies 
and settle for this reason m British 
Columbia. Many moie, when iluw’ have 
made a com|>etence m Manitoba, Assini- 
boiaor Alberta, will seek the mild climate 
of the transmontane province to enj<>\- it 
and spend the evening of then da vs. 
Thus It will 1 h‘ s(X'n tliat this vast British 
territoiv. stmti.hmg bom Wiiinijieg and 
the Red Rive’ to the Pacific Ocean, con- 
tains every element ol luiman happinessand 
virtually every product necessary to man. 

Politics in these lusty young provinces arc 
ol but small account. In the old story 
ol Canada, svikhers and statesmen have 
played tlie li.i'ling j’.iit laving seetK of 
future gie.itU' S'MUe dav ''tatt "men 
will Ih' u'qmu’d in tl.' Noitli-wt^i In 
the nuMiitime thehiiiul t.d'Ul and biains 
ot tlieiountiv tindwli.it !•> U' W the nobler 
tiullei I he poll! I' 1 in. wiili lan' e\ce|>- 
tion". n m.uh'' ' "mp.u .( 1 1\ i. Iv obv^me, his 

^ ^ wi’ih i .in bi d.i.ne bv men of 

The CArcer i , i i . i i ». 

IP fi' M I ond-i .il(‘ abilitv . w ho do not 
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its eastern-going trade and supply the west 
with tliose articles wliich it is yet a long 
way Irom being able t(^ produce. Both 
tlies(' ])roviiices abound in water-power 
produced by innumerable lakes and 
streams which from their wild northern 
back-country flow down to tlie Great 
Lakes and the St. Lawrence. Ontario is 
incomparably the foremost in such indus- 
tries. Such advance as Quebec has made 
is mainly due to alien enterprise, the 
genius of the French-Canadian having 
no strong bent in that direction. 

But though Montreal, the greatest and 
wealtliiest Canadian city, is a short way 
within the French ])rovince, the heart and 
life of the dominion beats in the province 


or rather prejudice, entertained by many 
Englislimen towards the United States, 
but is at once greater and less. The super- 
ficial differences that mainly excite some 
Englishmen to unfriendly criticism touch 
tlie Canadian only slightly, as he shares 
most of them himself ; but he has a latent 
hereditary antagonism of another kind and 
much more personal — a relic of the bitter 
moments of 1782 and 1812. 

(Ontario, though settled by mixed races, 
has rather a Scottish than an English tone 
and flavour. She began to manufacture 
before the federation, but between the high 
American tariff and British competition 
had not made great way. Nor have reci- 
procity treaties with the United States 



LOADING TRUCKS WITH TIMBER IN THE MOUNIAINS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


of Ontario, now containing 2,000,000 
souls that show an individual average of 
well-being, intelligence, industry, sanity 
of conduct and opinion not surpassed by 
any country of that size in the world, and 
rarely equalled. Like the maritime pro- 
vinces, it is much more American — of the 
Eastern tyf)e — tlian English in appear- 
ance and habit of life, naturally enough 
not merely from its situation, but from 
the fact that it was originally settled by 
Americans. The bitterness of these old 
U. E. loyalists still lingers in a certain 
antagonism to the great republic that 
sometimes puzzles the British visitor. It 
is not quite the same as the vague dislike, 
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jH'oved greatly to her advantage. In 
1877 Sir John Macdonald introduced the 
“ national policy,” which was one of 
comparatively high protection. This 
stimulated manufactures greatly, and 
when the recent development of the west 
burst upon her she made gigantic strides 
and practically abandoned all talk of 
free trade, which had formerly been the 
creed of the Canadian Liberal party. Not 
only the cities, but most of the countrv 
towns, are now the scats of mills and busy 
industries which supply the west, export 
to Europe, and of course serve their own 
rural districts. The latter, which till the 
’seventies like so much of England, made 



SALMON FISHING 


CANADIAN WATERS 
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grain its principal crop, like Great Britain, The province of Quebec, with 1,648,898 

suffered sorely, till at last it had to population, is to-day more French than 

confess itself beaten in this phase of ever, and differs wholly in character from 

agriculture by western competition. Ontario. The exodus to the north-west 

Now, however, the Ontario farmer, who has affected those few portions of it that 

is the freeholder of from one to two hun- were in part or whole English, notably 

dred acres, with buildings equal to those the eastern townships, far more than the 

of an English farm twice the size, has others, for the sufficient reason that the 

readjusted his system. Dairying, co-opera- man of British origin is much readier than 

tion, fruit, mixed products and careful the other definitely to sever home ties and 

stockbreeding have made him once more advance his fortune in distant countries, 

a prosperous man, and his farm, speaking Where the British farmer steps out, the 

generally, worth as much as it was in 1873. French Canadian steps in, and a consider- 

He may send his surplus sons out to the able displacement of this kind has been 

west, but he now no longer wants to go proceeding for a generation. The city of 

himself. All the religious creeds flourish Montreal is not typical of the province of 


:i 


THE WINTER SEASON IN CANADA : A CHARACTERISTIC SNOW SCENE 

in the province, so does education. Besides Quebec save for the fact that about five- 
the common free schools, intermediate sixths of its population are French. It is 
schools, and a few of the English public the commercial capital and the wealthiest 
school type, there is a flourishing univer- and finest city of Canada, the summer port 
sity at Toronto, to which various colleges for ocean navigation, and the distributing 
are affiliated, and the MacGill University point for all winter freights that come from 
at Montreal, which is quite as important. the open ports of Halifax and St. John. 
The chartered banks, originated largely by The commercial wealth of the city is 
the Family Compact, and increasing with mainly in Anglo-Canadian hands, though 
the growth of the country, are the one there is a large element of well-to-do and 
branch of commerce in which the Cana- educated French Canadians. With the 
dians are indisputably in advance of the exception of Ottawa in political circles. 
United States ; and the Bank of Montreal, and Quebec on a smaller scale, Montreal 
the chief of many sound and old-established is the only part of Canada where French 
banks, has no equal in North America, and English in great numbers live as 
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immediate neighbours, and in the upper 
classes the majority of the former are 
bilingual. Yet in no class, strange to say, 
to any extent worthy of mention, do they 
mix together socially or intermarry. The 
bitter feeling of the past is practically 
dead, but the continuous cleavage and 
utter inability to coalesce, particularly 
among the more enlightened and wealthier 
elements living side by side and so inter- 
ested materially in the welfare of their 
common city and country, are noteworthy 
and curious facts. It should be said, how- 
ever, that religion accounts for this in a 
great measure, which again will seem 
somewhat jiaradoxical when the fact is 
stated that there is practically no sectarian 
bitterness such as distinguishes Protestant 
and Roman Catholic in Ireland, or even 
Nonconformist and Anglican in Wales. 

The two races take each other’s faiths 
simply as a matter of course, and as indi- 
viduals at least give no further thought 
to the matter. But the Roman Church 
in Canada, for doctrinal reasons, throws 
every impediment in the way of inter- 
marriage, and the French Canadian, unlike 


the European Frenchman, with a few 
exceptions is a staunch and obedient son 
of his Church, which in Montreal possesses 
the most splendid cathedral in North 
America. This alone must discourage 
social fusion. That the French Canadians, 
in the cities at least, could remain unin- 
fluenced by Anglo-Canadian and American 
influences is of course out of the question. 
But the cleavage is very marked, and is 
due also to vet other reasons. The 
French Canadian is educated in different 
schools and universities, and is fed on the 
literature of Old France, much as he 
abominates the political and religious 
methods of modern France. 

The great and finely equipped Univer- 
sity of Laval, in Quebec, witli a branch in 
Montreal, is the Alma Mater of all the 
college-bred, and is the leading Roman 
Catholic institution of North America. 
Something also must be attributed to the 
ancient habit of separation, which in the 
higher circles was mainly the fault of the 
English. The French have the credit of 
being, on the whole, the more cultured, as 
they are the less materially vigorous, of 




SCENES ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
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THE RACECOURSE ON THE FROZEN 


RIVER ST. LAWRENCE AT MONTREAL 


the two. But that has nothing to do with 
the cleavage, nor must the reader who 
has followed this story contract the notion 
that there is any remnant of the old 
noblesse cherishing exclusive sentiments. 
The latter were not strong enough or 
splendid enough to send down a surviving 
caste through four or five generations of a 
democracy. Descendants of the old seign- 
iorial families enjoy just such distinction 
as attaches to the descendants of the 
auasi-military U. E. loyalist, and other 
English families of the Family Compact 
type. But it is purely sentimental, as 
both, like all Canadians, have had to earn 
their living in professions or in trade, and 
have intermarried freely with others VN’ho 
have not their particular claims. 

To sum up the question of modern French 
Canadians’ feeling, so far as the subject can 
be dealt with in a few words, the attitude 
of the enlightened classes in Montreal, 
Quebec, Ottawa and various small towns 
— for the peasantry think nothing about 
the matter — implies neither cordiality nor 
yet ill-will between the races. They live 
apart as people of different ideas and 
tastes, not as enemies who have quarrelled, 
though there is sometimes friction. On the 
other hand, there are, of course, innumer- 
able exceptions to prove a rule which is a 


matter of Nature, instinct and tradition 
rather than of design or culpable bigotry. 
In all things that really matter, the 
French Canadian nowadays is a quite 
sound element in the British Empire. His 
destiny is virtually fixed for him. Any 
thought of political affiliation to modern 
France is utterly distasteful. And if it 
were not so his Ultramontane Church, to 
wliich he is entirely devoted, would regard 
such a possibility with abhorrence. An- 
nexation to the United States has not a 
single attraction to recommend it. 

Such dislike as he may feel for the Anglo- 
Saxon would be there intensified, while his 
peculiar privileges, such as an endowed 
religion, his laws and his language would 
be in the utmost peril. Canadian inde- 
pendence is not an impossibility at some 
future day. The French Canadian, however, 
would probably hail it with less enthusiasm 
than the other. For this kind of indepen- 
dence would chiefly centre on the Anglo- 
Saxon, whose preponderance .increases 
yearly. It is unreasonable, again, to expect 
the French Canadian to have the same 
zeal for the empire outside Canada that 
most of us have ourselves. To expect him 
to volunteer to cross the seas and fight 
our battles like the Anglo-Canadian is 
to ex})ect too much of human nature. 



LITTLE CHAMPLAIN STREET: QUEBEC’S QUAINT AND PICTURESQUE THOROUGHFARE 
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The French habitant is in almost full 
possession of the soil of Quebec, both of 
the old seigniories and of the regions 
outside them, which was settled by 
British immigrants who since then have 
shifted westward. The province has a 
less fertile soil and a more rigorous climate 
than Ontario. In some districts agricul- 
ture is fairly progressive. But for the 
most part the habitant on his long farms 
of fifty acres or so, though still reckoned 
by him in the ancient French measure of 
arpents, is unimproving and unambitious. 
Content with his 
surroundings, 
attached to his 
native country, 
submissive to his 
priest, loyal to 
all observances of 
his Church, in- 
cluding its holi- 
days, cheerful 
and prolific, and 
possessed of a suf- 
ficiency of simple 
comfort, he is a 
complete con- 
trast to the typ- 
ical, strenuous 
English-speaking 
farmer of Canada 
or the United 
States. He usu- 
ally knows no 
English, and his 
speech, with cer- 
tain modifica- 
tions, is that of 
the seventeenth 
century peasant 
of Northern 
France. He is 
fond of music and 
dancing, h i c h 
help to beguile 
the long winters, and still sings the 
songs his ancestors brought ov^er from 
Normandy and Picardy. Though the 
tendency of the habitant, who occupies the 
picturesque country along both shores of 
the St. Lawrence for a hundred miles below 
Quebec and for more than that between 
Quebec and Montreal is conservative and 
home-staying, he sends out two classes of 
wanderers in great numbers, who keep 
him and his in frequent touch with the 
wider world. Nearly a million French 
Canadians are scattered about New Eng- 


land, working in the factories, and remain- 
ing as a rule homogeneous in large groups 
with their own priests. All through the 
lumber-camps and saw-mills of Canada, 
too, “ Jean Baptiste ” is in great demand. 
These wanderers, however, keep in touch 
with their old homes to an infinitely greater 
extent than British Canadians in the same 
situation, frequently returning there to 
settle down, bringing money with them ; 
and not only money, but ideas somewhat 
modifying the old elementary conditions 
and causing anxiety to the excellent 

priests, whose in- 
fluence, speaking 
generally, has 
always been, and 
most effectively, 
exerted in the 
excellent cause of 
law and order. 
Education in 
French Canada, 
though adminis- 
tered as else- 
where by a de- 
partment of the 
provincial gov- 
ernment, is by 
common consent 
controlled by the 
Church ; which 
owns, moreover, 
an immense 
amount of pro- 
perty in the 
province. If the 
practical results 
are for obvious 
reasons inferior 
to those obtained 
in the common 
schools of On- 
tario, there are 
compensations 
from the French 
Catholic point of view wliich are no concern 
of their British Protestant neighbours. The 
English districts of Quebec have their own 
government schools as in Ontario, and there 
is no friction whatever between the creeds. 

Higher education in the province is ad- 
mirable, with Laval University at its head. 
The latter is conservative, and still makes 
the classical and literary standard too 
prominent in the opinion of many for the 
North American atmosphere, while the 
convents educate the women of the 
same class. The provincial government 
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SNOW-SHED ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
The protection of the line during the winter months is a matter of 
serious importance to the engineers of the Canadian Pacific Railway in 
the Rockies. The scene of the above picture is particularly exposed to 
snowslides and avalanches ; hence to meet this emergency snow-sheds 
are built, which carry the accumulation of snow and ice over the track. 
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WINNIPEG, THE FLOURISHING SEAT OF THE MANITOBAN GOVERNMENT 
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buildings are at Quebec, the only province 
except Nova Scotia that has an upper 
house nominated for life by the governor in 
council. The legislators and executive are 
mainly, though not all, Frenchmen, that 
language being chiefly used in debate ; arid 
here, as in the other provinces, lawyers are 
the strongest element both in the provincial 
and federal councils. It must be admitted, 
too, that there is undoubtedly more political 
corruption all over Canada than would 
now be tolerated in Great Britain. 

It is a happy dispensation, on the 
whole, that the French Canadians are 
virtually confined to their ancient province, 
and, outside Montreal, hav^e control of it, 
the English being too few to arouse any 
racial friction. As a member of the 


they have agreed to differ, while in the 
essentials of federal life and Canadian 
unity and prosperity they are heartily 
in accord, and have nothing now of 
serious moment to quarrel about. 

As regards the maritime provinces the 
recent strides made by the dominion 
have not been felt to the same extent as in 
Ontario and the west. For the last half 
century or more they have shared very 
little in the vast stream of immigration 
into Canada. They have lived upon their 
own increase, and upon that there has been 
a^continuous drain to the more fertile and 
progressive regions. Little Prince Edward 
Island, with qo,ooo souls, has long tilled 
up as a purely agricultural country. 
New Brunswick, with 350,000, has received 



A CHARACTERISTIC FRUIT FARM IN NOVA SCOTIA 


federation at Ottawa, Quebec plays a 
worthy and patriotic part. The new 
prosperity of the dominion has been 
sensibly felt even by this, its least active 
member, and a great deal of American 
capital Fas been expended in mills and 
mines. The French vote, though apt to 
go nearly solid under a leader like Sir 
Wilfrid JLaurier, simply from racial pride 
in his achievements, in normal times has 
before, and doubtless will again, divide on 
other than racial lines. There seems no 
reason to anticipate any more of the old 
bitterness and civic strife between the 
races. Their difference in temperament 
and habit has now free scope without 
clashing. In all their domestic concerns 


in its open port for ocean business of St. 
John an immense access of trade and pros- 
perity ; but the province generally pur- 
sues an uneventful agricultural existence 
in method and manners like Ontario, witli 
less of its push, and unrelieved by the 
pressure of large and small industrial 
centres. Its forests, like those of the 
latter, still yield a revenue to the lumber- 
man, whether for sawn timber or the pulp 
and paper manufacture that has recently 
converted into a valuable asset thousands of 
square miles of timber, hitherto only fitted 
for firewood, and practically valueless. 

There is a vast area of land in New 
Brunswick that if cleared of forests would 
carry a farming population. But the 


GENERAL VIEW FROM CAPE BLOMIDON, LOOKING ACROSS MINES BASIN 

SCENES IN THE CANADIAN PROVINCE OF NOVA SCOTIA 
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best has long been cleared and occupied, 
and, as in old Ontario, men with all 
North America to select from will no 
longer laboriously clear timber from second 
or third rate land when unencumbered 
first-class land can be had in the west. 
The jiopulation includes many races, the 
old Acadians among them, but by far 
the prevailing stock is British, mostly 
sprung from the original U. E. loyalists. 

The same general description will apply 
to Nova ‘Scotia, with rather less than 
500.000 inhabitants ; but to both, more 
particularly to the latter, must be added 
a fishing population and a fishing industry. 
Nova Scotia is 'the more attractive 
country, while both have a climate of 
much the same quality, but more foggy 
and milder than Quebec. Halifax, a naval 
station and commercial port, but no longer 
of its old military importance, is less pro- 
gressive than St. John ; but Sydney, on 
Ca})e Breton, near the scene of the old 
fortress town of Louisbourg, now vanished, 
is assuming important dimensions as a 
busy centre of the coal and iron industry. 
To the ordinary agricultural industry of 
Nova Scotia, which has long ago cleared ail 


the land at present worth clearing, must 
be added the famous apple orchards of 
the Annapolis Valley, and other districts 
so well known in the English market. 

As a last word on Canada one may say 
that it is a country which from the time 
of the loyalists’ influx, the true beginning 
of modern Canada, grew slowly and surely 
by hard work. Till 1 he twentieth century it 
was accounted, and actually was, a 
relatively poor country, a land of simple 
but widely diffused comfort, where in- 
dividual wealth was rare, and individual 
expenditure through all classes on a pro- 
portionately modest scale, quite different 
from that of the Ignited States, or, again, 
of Australia, where great fortunes were 
accumulated early in her history. 

The average individual, whether farmer, 
trader or professional man, of course only 
does as well or a little better than he did 
before, but his opportunities are greater 
and more varied. He feels he is part of a 
country that has made a solid leap for- 
ward, which has astonished the world, 
and, I may add, himself. But beyond the 
average man there are now great numbers 
of wealthy capitalists and millionaires 



AUTUMN PLOUGHING IN CARLTON COUNTY, NEW BRUNSWICK 


PASSENGER STEAMBOAT IN THE LACHINE RAPIDS ON THE ST. LAWRENCE RIVER 

TRAVELLING BY RAIL AND RIVER IN CANADA 
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SCENES OF TO-DAY IN CANADA’S CAPITAL CITY 
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P'?INCE EDWARD ISLAND. CANADA’S ISLAND PROVINCE 
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THE MARVELLOUS GROWTH OF THE CITY OF MONTREAL 




MONTREAL TO-DAY : THE COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS OF THE DOMINION 
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QUEBEC AT THE BEGINNING OF QUEEN VICTORIA’S REIGN 
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QUEBEC’S WAREHOUSES AND WHARVES WITH 

QUEBEC TO-DAY: THE THIRD LARGEST CITY IN CANADA 
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TORONTO. THE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL OF ONTARIO 
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THE CITY AS SEEN I ROM THE CANADIAN EACIETC RAILWAY HUIEL 

VANCOUVER. THE PROSPEROUS CAPITAL OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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ST, JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK: PAST AND PRESENT 
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THE WEST END, THE FAVOURITE RESIDENTIAL QUARTER 
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SCENES OF TO-DAY IN THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF ST. JOHN 
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WINNIPEG AS IT WAS IN 1870, AND AS IT IS TO-DAY 
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WINNIPEG. THE CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
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HALIFAX IN 1819, WHEN IT WAS JUST A HUNDRED YEARS OLD 



CITY AND SEAPORT OF HALIFAX, THE CAPITAL OF NOVA SCOTIA 
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F.DMONTON, THE IMPORTANT FUR-TRADE CENTRE OF ALBERTA 


CALGARY, A THRIVING AGRICULTURAL TOWN 


TWO PROSPEROUS CANADIAN COMMUNITIES 
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tiolled li\ the Ihitish i\dninalt\', and weie 


to be at the disposal of tlie British Govern- 
ment for the defence of the Empire. 
Onl\' in the event of the Canadian Govern- 
ment m the flit w> '‘ I ' 'dishing a unit of the 
Fleet were tin ’o be at the call of 

the r inadian w ■ .iuncnt and to be 
in mil. mi' d I>\ ( aiiada I he Pall lurther 
^ . , leiiuiod that the vessels 

uestion o should be built in Great 
mpcria Itritain. on Iho giound that 

e ence noad''jU.i1( I a' ilities (or build- 

ing Dreadnonehts t \i-.tf'(l in C.inada. 


This Canadian Xa\al .\id Bill, tliough 
it p.'isscd its seeonfl reading m F'ebruary, 
19x3, w<as fiercely opposed bv the Liberals, 
and wa^ on]\ carried tliioii.eii the Cana- 
dian Hoime ot Commons m the following 
May. In the Senate, wheie tlie label als 
still had a majority, it was rejected a few 
w ( I k- lain 


A good deal of criticism was aroused 
during the debati's on the Bill over the 
correspondence b< tween Mi Boiden and 
Mr. Whnston Chni'lnn, tlie Ifiitmh First 
Lord of the Admnaltv In this (orre- 
spondence the Biilmh Adimialtc stated 
tliat . 

“ It well'd be wll(dl^ nnwme for Canada 
to atl'inpt to umlntakr the building ot 
battle-liips at lie piesint moment. The 
' 'ot o| kiMiie di'wn the ])lant aloiK' would, 
a! .1 loiieh '-tiniair. be approMinately 
/ 1 ^ 000 000 .md i1 I onld not !>■ u adv for 
loUl ^ - 


Him 

British 

Admiralty 

View 

lint the 
I'liih in 
di-pnb d 


■ ' I 1 1 ,, 1 loll w a-> 1 ( '( nt ( d 
t an.idi.in 1 ibi 1 ak- 
. atli aipt to mtn ine 
P' 'h' \ ol t he H 
1 ht uieh the giT' 1 a 
^di’i t mild ni < '1 e 1 ' , 
( ii ' ,il i all am w .m m >1 


in the 

as .in 

with til'- 
oininion 
1 tiuth 
nliK Im 
1 loimK 


Hn I ht' 1 ' ]i t 1 ii 'll ' '1 I 111 I amdmn NaN al 
\i'l I'n! b\ tlie n,it(' Ml W imton 
Chiiu hill amiouiKed m the Bntish House 
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of Commons (June 5th, 1913), that the 
Government “ had determined to advance 
the construction of the three contract 
ships at the earliest possible date,” and 
Mr. Borden, questioned by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier on the following day as to this 
announcement, declared that it was the 
intention of the Canadian 
^nereftse Government to pay for these 

p , three ships at a later stage. The 
opu a ton Government, said Mr. Borden, 

would ask for an Appropriation for three 
Dreadnoughts the following Session. A Re- 
distribution Bill would also be introduced 
to adjust the representation of Canada in 
accordance with the census of 1911, and 
the effect of this redistribution, it was 
held, would be to increase the number of 
senators in the W’^cstern Province and 
thereby give a majority for the Appro- 
priation. 

The steady increase of population 
throughout the Dominion — Prince Edward 
Island, Yukon, and the North-West 
territories excepted — has been very notable 
since 1891 — the total number of persons, 
according to that year’s census, being 
4,833,239, while in 1911 it was 7,204,838. 
Between 1901 and 1911 the population 
of the province of .Mberta went up 


from 73,022 to 374,663 ; British Columbia 
from 178,657 to 392,480 ; Manitoba 
from 255,211 to 455,614 ; Ontario from 
2,182,947 to 2,523,274; Quebec from 
1,648,898 to 2,002,712 ; and Saskatchewan 
from 91,279 to 492,432. Of religious 
bodies the Roman Catholic Church comes 
first with 3,000,000, while the Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Church of England 
claim 1,000,000 each. 

The total immigration to Canada be- 
tween 1908 and 1913 amounted to 
1,685,924, and for the year 1913 to 
402,432. Of this 400,000 Great Britain 
and Ireland sent 150,000, and the United 
States 139,000. 


In spite of the real prosperily of the 
Dominion and the vast areas still to come 
under cultivation, Canada is not without 


Canada’s 

Labour 

Problems 


its labour problems, and very 
serious strikes took place at 
the Vancouver mines in May, 
1913. But the trade union 


movement is less revolutionary than in 
the United States, and proceeds rather 


on the lines of the British tradition in 


attaching considerable importance to 
legislation, and in seeking political repre- 
sentation to obtain improved industrial 
conditions. 
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NEWFOUNDLAND, THE WEST INDIES 
AND BRITISH CENTRAL AMERICA 


By W. H. 


E nglish rif^lus overNewfoundlancl date 
from the discovery of the “ New 
Found Isle” by Cabot in 1497. But tlie 
first attempt at effective occupation was 
made under patent of Elizabeth, by Sir 
Humphrey (iilbert, in 1583. His venture, 
however romantic as an incident in the 
history of plantation, was a failure. A 
Bristol merchant, named Guy, received 
an independent grant from James L, but 
permanent settlement dates from the 
expedition of Lord Baltimore in 1623. 

Meantime, the island seas, and especially 
the ” great banks ” off the eastern coast, 
had become the seat of the finest deep- 
sea fishery of the world. From 1500 
onwards, French, Basque and English 
vessels had made yearly voyages foi the 
cod fishery. Of the 400 vessels whu h m 
1580 were engaged in it, the majority 
sailed from Norman and Breton ])orts. 
With the turn of the century Englishmen 
rapidly outnumbered their rivals. 

The English fisherv was conducted by 
merchants and ^tujx omu i x (»i the West 
Countrv y^orfs, wIk* toiiml (he (apital and 
I li ^aiii I '1 I li'' animal \ () \ aL;< s w Im li w ( 1 ( 


nt the n.itiiie <it giea 


A Colony 
in the 
M a k i n K 


I U M'' ” In 
till ni'i'iitul 
and ''I'M ing 
^ I a L’ n I g -- and 


t n\ eisea “ adven- 
afford shelter and 
jMemi‘'es foi curing 
the i at( h. rougli 
I ^hi'd^ W('ie from 


seal I n \ t .1 [ I 1 1 I 1 1 d a ( "-1 1 1 1 a 1 lie pninls along 
tliei'M'i I Jilt It i'ail\ became the object 
n| till n 1 \ eiitui ers at liome to prevent 
[III 111 111' 11! settlement, tin* giowtli nt 
I M nj Mil 1 1 1 \ 1 ights and ni g.mised adnnni--- 
tiatinii, .i.s being likely to le'^tiuf the lue 
use of the shore-line. Hem e 1 he d( \ elop- 


I K 


Woodward 

ment of the colony has been largely deter- 
mined by the interests, British or other, 
which have gathered round the fisheries. 

Early in the seventeenth century the 
French cast about for a site for plantation, 
which would at once serve as a port of 
refuge and refit, and establish a tenitorial 
_ claim. From Placentia Bay, on 

Fr^cK south side of the island, 

A . which was, about 1620, chosen 

AdTeattirerft r xu u 

for the purpose, the shore-men 
so harassed the struggling English settle- 
ments that Lord Baltimore, the proprietor, 
abandoned Newfoundland for Maryland. 
Placentia was recognised in 1662 as a 
French jx)ssession, with undefined bound- 
aries. Hence, in the absence of active 
settlement from England, arose vague and 
conflicting claims to the whole island. 
The Peace of Utrecht — 1713 — put an end 
to French territorial rights ; in return, 
France was accorded the right to share 
the fishery of the north and west coasts, 
j>ermanent settlement being forbidden 
within these limits. Two-fifths of the 
I <Mst-line were thus shut off from exploi- 
(aiion by the colony ; and. further, it 
boon t)ecamc evident that llu' I'u lu h wore 
ready to claim an exclusn e .uul not con- 
current right to the fishery itself. 

The colony had, however, by this time 
attained recognised status. The first 
governor was apyx)inted in 1728. The 
settlers, though few were of a sturdy type, 
tenacious ot tlun lights as against the 
Bimlo! .id\ entiireis. on the one hand, and 
t he cm loaclung French fishennen on the 
(it her. By the Treaty of Paris — 17(13 — the 
Imhery rights conceded at Utrecht wer“ 
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confirmed, and in addition the two small 

islands, St, Pierre and Miquelon, off the 

south coast, were granted 

as the sole compensation 

for the loss of the vast ||||||||||||^^ 

North American domain 

of France. New England 

protested, as did the 

colony, and also, witli 

considerab'e vigour, the 

great Chatham. But the 

Englisli in America had 

won so much that they 

could scarcely press their i 

complaint, which passed 

unheeded. At this period W. 

the settlers, chiefly in and 

near St. John’s, num- ^ 

bered 8,000 in all; but, ’'£§ 

in addition, 5,000 fisher- ^^^BH||||||||^^ 

men visited the island 

each summer. The ap- 

parently undue })reference 

given to the fishing in- sebasti 

dustry is explained by the pa,iied'ias^father^joi 
fact that from English voyage in the Matthe 
fishermen were drawn the ofthesameyear Newf 

strongest elements in the naval force. 
In 1765 the coast-line of Labrador facing 
the island 


trol of the executive. 

^ Quarrels with the nomi- 
nated upper house were 
constant, until, in 1843, 
the two w'ere merged, t(> 
be again separated in 

1848. Full responsible 
government on the Cana- 
dian model was attained 
in 1855. Internal pro- 

gress made considerable 
strides. Roads were 

formed, a geological sur- 

•i CABOT vey — 1838 — organised, 

Cabot!o?t'’he fkmo™; “'id oversea communi- 
in ]4!)7, when, in June cation developed. The 
.diandwasdUcovered. fire of 1 846 destroyed 

St. John’s, which was rebuilt on a more 
dignified pJan. New sources of wealth 

- and American 

iT OF KING HENRY VII, Citizens of special 

1 and Portugal, Cabot at last sue- rights remained 
iry VI 1 . ) who, on ]M[3 rch otli, 1497, I'lll 

ike possession on behalf of Eng:- 

ver. With his three sons, Cabot IQ 04 , wllCH tl c 

.ne 24th, aiBhted Newfcundlaad. former finally 

surrendered their preferential claims, and 
thus enabled the western shore to be 


realm. English john cabot at the cc 

prowess during Failing to enlist the support of S; 
thf' \v^\v< ceeded in obtaining audience with 

^ ' authorised him by letters patent 1 

rrcncll Ivcvolu- land of any countries he might di 

tion enabled Matthew, and, oi 

Newfoundland to command the world’s 
market for fish, as all competitors were in 
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THE CABOT MEMORIAL ON SIGNAL HILL; ST. JOHN’S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
Towering on Signal Hill, 520 feet above the water and overlooking both sea and city, stands the majestic Cabot 
Tower, erected to the memory of John Cabot, the discoverer of Newfoundland. It now serves for the more 
practical, if more prosaic, purpose of signalling to the people of St. John s the approach of vessels into the haibour. 



opened up for settlement. Tlie privileges understood in London, as in Madrid, 
exercised by fishermen of Maine and New during this period, that “ the Spaniards 
England were a subject account all other nations 

of Raleigh to Guiana 5jj^ Humphrey gilbert longer disposed to re- 

(l()I7), men of English in 1 583, Gilbert set out from Plymouth har- COgllise title wlfich did 

race aj^pcared at inter- not rest upon occupation, 

'/als m C entral American foundered off Cape Breton, himself going and the Spanish ad- 

wafers,butasmarauders,,''°“’”‘"*'’'''‘’““'’°”^''‘’‘''”'=''' ministrators had never 
illicit traders, or open enemies of Spain, attempted plantation upon the Lesser 
not as settlers. For it was thoroiigl.'ly Antilles or the Bahamas, w'hich were. 
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BY SEASHORE AND STREAM IN NEWFOUNDLAND 
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QUIDI-VIDI, A PICTURESQUE FISHING SETTLEMENT NE AR ST. JOHN S 

TOWNS AND HARBOURS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
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in -fact, ignored by them as insignifi- 
cant and economically worthless. Not 
until it’ was too late did they aw aken to 
the agricultural possibilities and strategic 
importance of the outer tringe of islands 
w^hich bounded their peculiar seas. 

It is to be noted that the English, the 
Dutch, and the French took their first ste])s 
towards effective occupation of the Carib- 
bean islands within the same decade. 
The Dutch West Indian Company was 
incorporated in 1621, the French in 1626, 
wEilst the first English ])a tents which led 
to plantation in this region fell between 
1623 and 1627. The difference which 
characterises the activities of the four chief 
European Powers concerned in the coloni- 
sation of the West Indies deserves attention. 


cutting off the sources of her national 
wealth. But they became rather the 
merchant traders of the islands, and ha\ang 
ncj surplus j)oj)ulation lor ]nir])()ses of 
plantation, were content to gather in the 
riches w'on from carrying the pi'oduce of 
theii' neighbours. |n hu t, the ckwelop- 
ment of their rich domain in the Eastern 
! eas was, from 1620, a more urgent 
attraction than American colonisation. 

English sovereignty in Western seas was 
from the first based on settlement, con- 
ducted in our national fashion by some- 
what haphazard methods of private or 
corporate ventures. In matters of defence, 
the planters were largely left to them- 
selves. War in Europe did not necessarily 
imply hostility between the belligerents in 



The prime object of Spain w^as to exploit 
the mineral wealth of her American posses- 
sions ; settlement was wdiolly subordinate 
to this end. Strong military occupation, 
rigid government control of production, 
naval security of ocean routes, and a slave 
system were essential to her pur]:)ose. 

Hence the determination of Philip II. 
to hold the Caribbean S^a and the 
Mexican Gulf as a marc clausum, a 
policy wdiich survived as a doctrine long 
after Spain had lost the power of enforcing 
it. The French w'ent to the West Indies 
as settlers and traders, w'orking through a 
royal chartered company, under strict 
regulation, and wnth effective protection 
from the home government. The original 
purpose of the Dutch w'as to harry and 
cripple their ancient enemy, Spain, by 
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colonial waters. Planters set up their own 
institutions, borrowed the slave system 
of Spain, sent out ventures to hoist the 
British flag on unclaimed islands, joined 
in buccaneering raids against the pf^rts and 
treasure fleets of the Spanish West. Two 
things, how’ever, 'knit the English settlers 
into closer connection with the Mothet 
Country — ^namely, the necessary depend- 
ence of the islands upon the home navy, 
and ' the ties of commerce, defined and 
strengthened lyy the Acts of Na\agation. 

Viewed in a strict historical sense, tke 
West Indian possessions of England fall 
into the following groups : (a) the Eee- 
w'ard Islands ; (b) Barbados ; (c) J amaica ; 
(d) the lEihainas ; (e) the Windward 

Islands : (f) Trinidad and Tobago ; 

(g) British Guiana and Honduras. 




THE LAND-LOCKED HARBOUR AN D TOWN OF ST. JOHN’S 

SCENES IN AND NEAR THE CAPITAL OF NEWFOUNDLAND 

0i8.^ 


GOVERNMENT HOUSE : THE ADMINISTRATOR’S RESIDENCE, ST. CHRISTOPHER 


St, Kitts, or St. Christopher, received its 
first English settlers in 1623, and from it 
other islands of the Leeward group were 
“ planted.” At some time within two years 
a French privateer's crew landed on the 
opposite end of St. Kitts, which by 
arrangement was, in 1627, divided 
between the two nationalities. From St. 
Kitts, Nevis was settled in 1623, Mont- 
serrat in 1632; Antigua in the same 
year. Dominica had already been occupied 
by French settlers, whose principal plan- 
tations were those of Guadeloupe (1635), and 
Martinique in the same year. The growth of 
the Leewards in prosperity and population 
was remarkable. Tobacco was the main 
crop, and a profitable one. After fifteen 
years of occupation, St. Kitts was said 
to have 12,000 inhabitants — probably 


an extreme estimate. But a Spanish raici 
in 1629, which nearly destroyed the 
settlements, French and English alike, 
brought home to the colonists their 
dependence upon the strong arm of the 
mother countries. With the exception of 
Barbados, the Leeward Islands were the 
most progressive plantations in the West 
Indies throughout the seventeenth century. 

Barbados was formally occupied in 1625 
by a company of adventurers fitted out by 
William Courten, under the Marlborough 
patent of James 1 . Other overlapping 
patents were granted in the usual careless 
fashion of the time to the Earl of Carlisle 
and the Earl of Pembroke, and these con- 
flcting rights left their mark upon the 
economic history of Barbados until 1832. 
The reputed fertility of the island drew 



A STREET SCENE IN ST, JOHN, THE CAPITAL OF ANTIGUA 
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A BUSY TIMBER MILL AT BONNE BAY 


THE FISHING AND LUMBER INDUSTRIES OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
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settleis from the Bermudas, and from 
Virginia, as well as from home. By i6j6 
they numbered 6,000 of British stock. 
In or soon after 1639, Captain Phili]) Bt'll, 
the governor, summoned an elective 
assembly, which, with the nominated 
executive council, became the standing 
type of administration in the islands. 

Sugar cultivation was ‘ introduced by 
Dutch traders from Brazil about 1640. It 
should be noticed that the relations of the 
English colonists with the merchant seamen 
of Holland were always friendly, to the great 
profit of both. Sugar-growing developed 


of substance brought their families and 
took np land, as Puritans did in New 
Inigland. The island received also 
])risoners of war, certain sorts of civil 
offenders, and other lawless or workless 
folk ; all these were indentured, and such 
as survived forced service became free 
citizens. But tlie negro race, harder and 
cheaper, outstripped the rest, and by 
1700 formed two-thirds of the population. 

The royalist sentiment of Barbados led 
to hostilities with the English Parliament. 
In 1650, Charles II. was proclaimed* in 
Barbados. Puritan settlers took' their 



A FAIR IN THE WEST INDIES: THE MARKET-PLACE AT ROSEAU, DOMINICA 


rajndly, and in a few years had ousted the 
production of cotton and tobacco in 
Barbados. This was facilitated by negro 
slavery. Negro slavery in the West Indies 
dates from 1503, and was firmly established 
in Spanish America a centuiy before the 
English settlement. The Dutch landed a 
cargo of negroes from Lisbon at Bar- 
b idos in 1627, or soon after ; and from 
that time slave labour became the domi- 
nant fa 'tor in West Indian industry as 
in its j)opulation. Barbados, however, 
drew no little strength from the course of 
politics at home. Dissatisfied royalists 
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grievances to London. Led by Governor 
Lord Willoughby of Parham, the colonists 
boldly claimed the right of self-govern- 
ment, refused to debar the Dutch from 
the island ports, and met the fleet of the 
commonwealth with o]')cn resistance. But 
on January nth, 1^)52, a compromise 
was reached. The settlers, accepting the 
commonwealth, were left in control of 
their internal affairs. Peace once es- 
tablished, industrial interests again ab- 
sorbed the attention of the colony, which 
advanced in population and in esteem at 
home. The planters took an active part 
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RUINS AT TROIS-ILETS: THE HOUSE IN WHICH EMPRESS JOSEPHINE WAS BORN 


VIEWS IN MARTINIQUE, THE SCENE OF A GREAT EARTHQUAKE 
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in the capture of Jamaica by Cromwell’s 
fleet. The Restoration was welcomed, 
and the high-water mark of prosperity 
(1670-1675) attained. The little island, 
which is slightly larger than the Isle of 
Wight, was to the fore in every venture that 
made for British expansion in the Carib- 
bean Sea. It was the social and jwlitical 
centre of the English power in the West 
Indies. Like Virginia, it boasted of es- 
tablished families of the best English 
blood. Barbados has never passed 
under foreign rule, and its develop- 
ment has been of a purely British type. 
J amaica, though held by the Spanish 
administrators as 
a place of call, 
was in most 
other respects 
neglected by its 
rulers. It was 
captured by the 
English fleet in 
pursuance of 
Cromwell ’ s pol icy 
in increasing the 
national wealth 
at the expense 
of her European 
enemies. Charles 
II. sent out its 
first governor, 
who set up the 
usual executive 
council and re- 
presentative as- 
sembly. An 
attempt to sub- 
ordinate the 
legislature to the 
English Parlia- 
ment wassturdily 
resisted. The 
population of the 
island was of mixed origin ; the best 
element was the New Englander and the 
planter from Barbados and the Leewards. 
But there was haste to get labour, and 
emigrants of worthless sort from the prisons 
of English towns were hurried out. Sugar- 
growing was from the outset the main 
industry of J amaica ; and as it com- 
manded a preferential price negroes were 
imported on a large scale. The standing 
dread of a negro rising, characteristic of 
West Indian life, was peculiarly felt in 
Jamaica. The Maroons, a mixed slave 
race, who fled to the mountains on the 
English conquest, threatened the security 
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of the planters for 200 years. The buc- 
caneers, an organised piratical community 
of varied elements, had their headquarters 
in Jamaica and the Bahamas, whence they 
carried on unceasing warfare against the 
Spanish-American coast towns. 

Their lawless violence was for a time con- 
doned by colonial governors, both French 
and English. Henry Morgan, the Welsh- 
man, who led a plundering attack on 
Panama, and was knighted by Charles 11. , 
acted as deputy-governor of Jamaica, but 
was ultimately made a scapegoat to 
satisfy Spanish importunity. There was 
obviously risk as well as discredit in con- 
nivance at piracy, 
which was in the 
end sternly sup- 
pressed after the 
Peace of Utrecht 
in 1713. Mean- 
time, Jamaica 
throve apace. 
Settlers from 
Guiana, and from 
the ill-fated enter- 
prise of Darien, 
and political vic- 
tims of risings 
against or for the 
Stuarts, helped 
in their various 
ways in the de- 
velopment of the 
island. By the 
end of the seven- 
teenth century 
Jamaica had out- 
stripped Bar- 
bados. The early 
associations of 
the Bahamas 
were discredit- 
able. English 
occupation appears to date from 1655 ; but 
the work of plantation was first taken in 
hand by the Carolina Company in 1670. 
The islands already had a bad name for 
piracy, and New Providence, which alone 
had the semblance of a permanent settle- 
ment, was the gathering ground of outlaws 
and ruffians. The American Revolution 
brought fresh blood to the struggling 
islands, which suffer from poorness of soil 
and lack of good water. Their trade is 
mainly with the United States. 

Before treating of the Windward Islands, 
whose history falls rather within the 
eighteenth century, it will be useful to 



TYPES OF BRITISH WEST INDIAN SOLDIERS 




SCENES AT BRIDGETOWN, THE CAPITAL OF BARBADOS 
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allude to the purpose and the consequences 
of the Acts of Navigation to which refer- 
ence has been made. To understand 
their importance in colonial history two 
considerations must be borne in mind. 
The first is that British statesmen, watch- 
ing the growth of the power of Holland, 
had once for all accepted the doctrine that 
“ a flourishing marine is the sole defence 
of the realm.” The second, that no 
European nation was wealthy enough to 
allow her rivals to appropriate the 
economic benefit accruing from her 


mercantile marine was unequal to the de- 
mands thus thrown upon it. Hence a 
sudden check to colonial export trade, 
and temporary disorganisation of industry 
and production in tlie islands. But this 
method of protection of British shipping 
brought about the result aimed at. 

The growth of our mercliant sl)ipj)ing and 
of our home seaports dates from the Act 
of 1651, and with them grew also the naval 
resources of the kingdom. The Act of 
1660 is the historic instrument upon which 
was built up the mercantile system as it 
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A COUNTRY LANE IN JAMAICA, SHOWING THE LUXURIANCE OF THE FOLIAGE 


colonial trade. The Act of Navigation of 
1651 was based upon the first doctrine, 
that of 1660 upon the second. The 
former required that all piroduce im- 
ported into England from Asia, Africa and 
America should be carried to the port of 
entry in vessels owned, captained, and, in 
the main, manned by British subjects, 
including in these the colonists. Now, the 
Dutch were at this time the carriers of 
Europe and America. The British West 
Indian trade was wholly dependent upon 
them. England by this Act took it into 
her own hands. For a long time her 
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concerned the colonies. Its enactments 
cover two complementary purposes. First, 
certain enumerated articles, which in- 
cluded practically all West Indian pro- 
ducts, must on export from any colony be 
consigned either to England or to some 
colony of England. Next, commodi- 
ties imported by any colony must be 
shipped from England only. The object 
of the first was to render England tlie 
central market for the disposal of colonial 
produce ; of the second, to make England 
the source or the channel of European 
shipments for colonial consumption. The 


THE CITY AS VIEWED FROM THE SEA 


KINGSTON. THE PRINCIPAL COMMERCIAL TOWN OF JAMAICA 
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Acts vvere^x^ 4 ‘ r^eSlity no new departure. 
But tl^e* policy they embodied had 
not .been clearly defined, and certainly 
not enforced, since the rise of British 
communities beyond the seas. It was, 
however, in accord with the practice 
of the age in colonial relations, and though 
naturally disliked, was accpiiesced in by 
the islanders. The naval defeats of the 
Dutch in 1554 and 1664, the capture of 
Jamaica and New Amsterdam, and the 
presence of a powerful British squadron 
in the Caribbean Sea were visible com- 
pensations for the loss of the “ free trade.” 

The history of the West Indies during 
the century that separates the English 
from the French Revolution is charac- 
terised by — first, the steady growth of 


1760. Kingston, as the naval station of the 
English fleet, and a favourite port of call, 
surpassed Bridgetown as a social centre. 

From Jamaica adventurers went forth 
to Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia. 
But the Windward Islands were, up 
to 1756, either tacitly allowed to be 
French, like Grenada and Dominica, or 
were practically unappropriated, save on 
paper, like St. Vincent. During the Seven 
Years War and subsequent conflicts, 
they passed from France to England and 
back again as diplomatists determined. 
Their settlement was slow, and belongs 
to the latter period of West Indian history. 
They are less healthy, more densely 
wooded, and were the home of a fiercer race 
of Caribs than the Leewards to the north. 
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settlement and of cultivation ; second, a 
marked increase in negro slavery ; third, 
recurring dangers arising from European 
wars ; fourth, the decline of the Spanish 
power and the growth of French interests 
in the islands. Reviewing these in order, 
attention is first demanded by the position 
of Jamaica, which outstripped Barbadc^ 
in population and in production. The 
earthquake of 1693 destroyed Port Royal, 
whereupon a new capital was built at 
Kingston, itself to fall victim to a like 
disaster in 1906. Jamaica was the best 
customer for African slaves, which indi- 
cates the reliance of the planters upon the 
staple crop, and explains their peril in 
presence of the great rising of the blacks in 
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The business of providing America with 
negro slaves was mainly in English hands 
at this period, partly as a result of the 
Asiento with Spain. The number annually 
exported from West Africa to America 
grew from 25,000 in 1700 to 100,000 a 
century later. Repellent as is the slave 
system to our moral sense, two facts must 
be recognised — that without it the agri- 
cultural development of tropical and 
sub-tropical America would have been 
impossible ; and that it was obviously 
consistent with a fine type of citizenship 
in the planter class. On the other hand, 
the cheapness and efficiency of the negro 
slave tended to the supersession of white 
labour. The slave gang was fitted only for 
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tasks that were uniform and mechanical. 
Experiment and enterprise were thereby 
discouraf^ed. The colonies became de- 
pendent on a staple crop, and made little 
progress in industries which lay outside 
routine. The limited number of capitalist 
white men needful to develop the pro- 
ductive areas tended steadily to decrease. 
Hence the vigour and elasticity of Massa- 
chusetts were never reproduced in the 
West Indies. The economic dilemmas of 
the islands during the past sixty years, 
are a direct legacy of the slave-holding 
era. The fortunes of war during the eigh- 
teenth century, in spite of constant inter- 
ruption of peaceful industry, worked 
steadily in English favour. St. Kitts 


became wholly English at Utrecht. In 
the Seven Years War Guadeloupe, Mar- 
tinique and St. Lucia were won h)r a time 
and restored at the f)eace of 1763 ; 
but Tobago, Grenada, Dominica and St. 
Vincent were retained to Great Britain. 
Havana was taken but not held. 

In the war of 1778-1783, the French 
harried the Antilles till their defeat by 
Rodney off Martinique in 1782. The wars 
of the French Revolution gave Trinidad 
and Guiana to Britain. The effects of the 
French Revolution in the islands were for a 
time disastrous, for the “ rights of man ” 
proved to have a sinister meaning for 
planters living at the mercy of negro 
slaves who outnumbered them by ten or 
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KAIETEUR FALL, THE MOST WONDERFUL IN THE WORLD 
With a heig^ht of 741 feet and a breadth varying from feet in the dry season to 4()() feet in the rainy season, the 
Kaieteur Fall, shown in the above picture, is the most wonderful in the world, being five times as high as Niagara. 
Set in majestic scenery on the Potaro River, in British Guiana, the river at the distance of a quarter of a mile above 
the fall has a depth of 35 feet, while the volume of water is computed to supply 2ith million horse-power. 
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fifteen to one. S:m Domingo, the wealthy 
centre of French sovereignty, was tlie scene 
of unspeakable horrors. Every island in 
which a French element existed, notably 
the Windwards, suffered from armed 
risings, with much destruction of property. 
Down to 1789 French interests in the 
West Indies increased. At th^t date the 
trade of their American colonies exceeded 
by a third that of the British West Indies. 
The prolonged struggle with France, which 
closed in 1815, left the ownership of the 
archipelago as it stood on the eve of 
the Spanish- American War of 1898. 

, The problems of the nineteenth century, 
therefore, have been chit fly economic and 
administrative. The event of first im- 
portance was the abolition of slavery. 
The import of new slaves from Africa 
was suppressed by the Act of 1807. There- 
after the extinction of slavery was only 
a question of time, and in 1833 the Act 
for tlie Abolition of Slavery was passed. 
The operation of the measure was facili- 


tated by the proviso that slaves might 
be retained as “ apprentices ” until 
1838 or 1840, and by the j)arliamentary 
grant of £20,000,000 sterling }‘)ayable as 
compensation to the slave-owners. 

An immediate result of the Act was the 
search for fresh sources of imported labour. 
The^-temancipated slaves worked “ in an 
uncertain and desultory manner.” Hence 
during the period from 1835-1890 nearly 
300,000 East Indian coolies were landed in 
the islands and in British Guiana. The 
latter colony and Trinidad absorbed 
an unusual proportion. The export trade 
of the West Indies has suffered both in 
British and in foreign markets from two 
causes. First, the free trade policy of 
the United Kingdom involved the abolition 
of the preferential position of the colonies 
in respect to duties on produce, and the 
repeal of the whole series of Navigation 
Acts (1846-1849). Secondly, the growth 
of competing substitutes for cane sugar, 
latterly protected by state bounties upon 
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SCENES IN FRENCH GUIANA 
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SCENES IN HAVANA, THE CAPITAL OF CUBA 

Havana harbour, seen in the first picture, with its imposing: buildings overlooking- the sea, is protected on the west by 
Punta Castle, and on the east by Moro Castle and La Cabana, the latter being shown in the bottom illustration. 
Inset is the famous cathedral, built in 1764, where the ashes of Columbus rested until their reniovdl to Spain in 1868. 
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production or export, rendered tlie sugar from the Caribbean Sea and the probable 
industry of the West Indies steadily less completion of the Panama Canal by the 
profitable. The difficulty of producing United States are the factors of most 
and marketing other products has proved serious weight in the future — economic, 
to be v'er}^ great, so that the transition political and strategic— of the Central 
stage of West Indian agriculture has American region. In respect of govern- 
involved disaster to the planter, and grave ment and administration the conslitution 
embarrassment to the finance of the of the West Indian groip^s bear, as we 
dependencies themselves. A turning-point . , should expect, obvious marks of 

has probably been reached in the agreement * their origin and their history, 

known as the Brussels Convention on The Baliamas have enjoyed re- 
sugar bounties, by which the shrinkage presentative government since 

in selling prices has been stayed. 1806 ; Jamaica, for fifty years (1678-1728) 

At the same time the cultivation of was involved in an unequal struggle with 
additional products, fruit, coffee, cotton, the Crown before the same privileges were 
and especially cocoa, is perceptibly im- securely won. 

proving the economic outlook. The The negro outbreak of 1865, sternly 
United States demand has become an suppressed by Governor Eyre, led the 
important factor. Their imports from planters to desire the stronger govern- 
Jamaica, for example, are 60 per cent. ment of a Crown colon}", which in 188.:) 
of the total exports from tlie island, was replaced by a constitution in which 
Disasters such as the great hurricane of a representative element was, in modified 
1800, the eruption of La Souffriere in St. form, re-introduced. An attempt at a 
Vincent in IQ02, and the earthquake which federal type of administration for the 
destroyed Kingston in 1906, are typical Leewards was made in 1671. when Nevis 
of the natural calamities which beset the and Antigua became in turn the seat of 
fortunes of the West Indian colonists, the executive ; but it was ineffective, and 
The entire elimination of Spanish rule the various islands retained separate 
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A STREET IN TRINIDAD, SHOWING THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


institutions until 1871, when Antigua, 
St. Kitts, Nevis, Dominica (once reckoned 
with the Windwards), Montserrat and 
the Virgin Islands united to set up a 
common legislature with specific powers, 
though remaining four presidencies for 
local purposes. In the same way the 
Windwards are under one governor-in- 
chief, with separate administrators ; but 
since 1876 the elective principle has been 
superseded in Grenada and St. Vincent, 
which, with St. Lucia, are now ruled as 
Crown colonies. The Barbados house 
of assembly ranks with the old Virginian 
house of burgesses and the assembly of 
_ ^ Bermuda, as typical repre- 

. sentatives of the English 

We,Undie, railiamontary principle. Its 

powers are still much, like 
those enjoyed by the parliament of the 
Mother Country at the date of the settle- 
ment of the colony. Trinidad and Tobago 
have a legislative council in common, 
nominated by the Crown ; they have never 
had representative institutions. 

British Guiana and British Honduras, 
though mainland possessions, are integral 
portions of the West Indian sovereignty of 
England. Jtoth were, brought definitely 
under the' ( lown during the wars of 
the French ]^e\ olntion. “Guiana” was 
the name given to the vast but undefined 
area to the east of the Orinoco, which 
infringed ujx>n the uncertain borderland 


of the Portuguese Brazils. Dutch, 
English and French adventurers had 
settled along the estuaries of its great 
rivers during the seventeenth century. 

The early attempts of English settlers, 
of whom Lord Willoughby of Parham 
deserves remembrance, came to an end 
with the Treaty of Breda in 1667. But 
planters from the English islands by 
degrees found their way to the Essequibo, 
the Demerara and the Berbice settlements 
of the Dutch, who made them welcome. 
When Holland was dragged into the 
sphere of French revolutionary politics, 
in 1796, it was obvious that her people 
were giving ample hostages to the naval 
power of Britain. Hence she lost the 
Cape of Good Hope, Ceylon and her 
Guiana settlements. The Barbados men 
promptly attacked the Essequibo and 
took the fort; the Dutch made but 
formal resistance. The conquerors made 
little change in institutions and forms of 
government ; proprietary rights were 
respected. The Dutch settlers gained the 
security of, the English sea-power. 

The cession was ratified in 1814. The 
colony to-day is of the same area as 
the British Isles. Its constitution is still 
essentially that of the Dutch era ; only 
in a very indirect sense can it claim 
to rest upon a representative basis. 
The stajde crops are sugar and cotton ; 
and the negro and coolie elements are 
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unusually preponderant in the population. 
British Honduras arose out of settle- 
ments effected l)y wood-cutters, mainly of 
British oriyin, 
who migrated in 
the eighteenth 
century to the 
coast of Yucatan. 

These m a i n - 
tained a ]')recar- 
i o u s inde- 
pendence of the 
Sj'tanish rulers of 
Mexico, but were 
on friendly terms 
with the vigor- 
ous native stock 
which inhabited 
the mountainous 
hinterland. From 
1756, or there- 
abouts, Britain 
began to extend 
her protection to 
the Belize Bay- 
men, but without 
disputing Span- 
ish riglits of 
territorial sove- 
reignty. Belize 
was the port of 
shi])ment for the dye-woods and other 
timber exported. There a form of self- 
government grew up. In 17Q8 Spain 
made a determined effort to put an end 
to an anomalous situation, and led an 
attack on the intruders. Rut the Baymen, 


aided by English sailors, rejKdled the 
assault and established an independence 
henceforward formally recognised by both 

Powci^. In 1862 
British Honduras 
attained the 
status of a colony 
under the gover- 
nor of Jamaica, 
a connection 
which lasted 
until 1884. It is 
now a Cro\Nm 
colony with its 
own governor, 
and owes its chief 
prosperity to its 
inexhaustible 
s u 1 i e s o 1 
mahogany. Most 
of the accessible 
forests, however, 
have been so 
well worked that 
of recent years 
the quality of the 
wood has steadily 
declined ; but it 
is to be hoped 
that the culti- 
vation of fruit, 
cocoa, sugar and indiarubber, which, as 
yet, is in its infancy, will be extended. In 
spite of the hot, moist climate, the^re are 
comparatively lew e|)idemics, though hurri- 
canes and earthquakes are not unknown. 

W. H. Woodward 
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A VIEW LOOKING EAST FROM HAMILTON THE CHIEF TOWN OF THE BERMUDAS 
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BIRTH OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC 

THE PRESIDENCY OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 

By Professor Konrad Haebler 


'^HE condition of the United States as 
* regards internal affairs left much to 
be desired when their inde]^endence was 
recognised. The people in general were 
untrained for the ]K)litical indej^iendence 
they had gained. Even some men who 
had for years been striving for these lofty 
ends and had played the role of party 
leaders in the provincial assemblies 
showed themselves little fitted for the 
task of government. They had hitherto 
had experience only of the negative side 
of political life as members of an of)posi- 
tion that upheld the real and supposed 
rights of the provinces against the 
governors apjwinted by the Crown. A 
vehement and radical spirit often charac- 
terised the discussions in congress, and 
it became the more pronounced in that it 
was not counteracted by the presence of 
a settled government maintaining an 
established course of procedure. 

In the face of petty jealousies between 
the states, and the conflict of interests 
between the two groups of Northern and 
Southern states, it was no easy task to 
draw up a constitution for the thirteen 
united states. When the congress first 
met, in 1774, its authority was 
The First undefined. It was con- 

Meeting of normally, by the re- 

ongress volutioiiary assemblies of the 
provinces, and thus lacked a strictly legal 
basis ; and its object, its duration, and 
the scope of its authority were undeter- 
mined. If its course during the early years 
of the war, though calling into existence 
most strmgenl measures, met with no 


serious opposition, this was due less to its 
claims of authority than to the force of 
circumstances. The weakness of its 
organisation was felt by congress itself, 
and even before the declaration of inde- 
pendence it appointed a comnxittee to place 
. , the management of the com- 

menca s Concerns of the colonies 

pint o ^ definite basis. The work 

ft cpcft cftcc committee, the articles 

of confederation, was approved by congress 
in the autumn of 1777, and was submitted 
to the legislatures of the separate states for 
ratification. At the end of fifteen months 
twelve states had accepted the articles. 

Maryland withheld its assent for two 
years longer. But congress had gained 
nothing by this definition of its authority ; 
rather the contrary. In the closing years 
of the war congress sank lower and lower 
in the public estimation. It was to be 
feared that congress, and with it the idea 
of unity, would fall into complete discredit 
as soon as the war was over, • and the 
pressure from without, causing the states 
to hold together, was withdrawn. This 
was the feeling of all clear-sighted politi- 
cians, both those who wished well to the 
states and those who speculated on their 
breaking up. It was in the full conscious- 
ness of this that Washington, before 
giving up his position as leader of the 
army — the embodiment of the union — and 
retiring into private life, wrote to the 
legislatures of the different states that 
celebrated letter in which he urged on 
them to hold together, as this was the only 
basis for a great future ; but for the time 
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WASHINGTON’S FIRST ENTRY AS PRESIDENT INTO NEW VORK CITY IN 1789 
The great war over and peace having been restored in the American Republic, George Washington, who had led the forces with such conspicuous success, found himself acclaimed as a 
national hero. His rare public appearances were marked by tremendous demonstrations; wherever he went, men and women crowded his path, bent on paying homage to the great 
soldier and statesman. The above picture shows his first entry into New York City after taking up the duties of presidentship the latter event occurring cn April 3Jth, 1789. 
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his warning was without appreciable effect. 
The spirit of independence had been 
greatly strengthened in the various states 
during the war. Before the revolutionary 
steps of 1774 only two provinces, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut, had been com- 
pletely republican. In all the others the 
representatives of the people had been 
controlled by a governor appointed by the 
proprietor or by the Crown. 

The states under governors had, during 
the war, remodelled their constitutions on 
a republican basis ; and they were too 
proud of their newly- won rights of self- 
government to be ready to give them up 
so soon for the common good. When peace 
and independence had been established, 
the important work of congress, repre- 
senting the states as a whole, was con- 
sidered as ended. Each of the thirteen 
states began to adapt itself to the new 
situation in the way it considered most 
advantageous to its own particular in- 
terests. Common concerns were mean- 
while most shamefully neglected. The 
congress was not in a position to pay off 
the army, nor was it able to take over the 
_ military posts on the northern 

in***^**^*** and western frontiers. The im- 

Diseredit potence of the central govern- 
ment created an unfavourable 
impression abroad. American diplomacy 
often failed completely in its objects on 
account of the discredit into which the 
national government had fallen. 

Even at home congress fell into discredit. 
Pennsylvania looked quietly on while the 
body representing the union of the states 
was driven from the capital by eighty 
mutinous reservists and forced to continue 
its sittings at Princeton. Each of the states 
was against all the others. New York set 
the example by erecting about itself a 
bulwark of protective duties, not only 
against foreign states, but, upon its own 
strict interpretation of the articles of 
confederation, against its immediate neigh- 
bours. These duties were strictly enforced 
with a total lack of consideration for the 
interests of neighbouring states. This 
gave rise to the question whether it would 
not be desirable to transfer to congress 
the power of regulating commerce. 

It was solely because congress did not 
possess this power that the desired treaty of 
commerce with Spain was not concluded ; 
and Great Britain, which now enforced 
the Navigation Act against the United 
States, could not be combated because, 


while the New England states replied by 
bringing in a navigation act of their own, 
Connecticut willingly placed its harbours 
at the disposal of the British ; and the 
Southern states also declared against a 
navigation act, because they feared that 
when the New England shipowners had 
crushed all competition they would raise 
freights on the staple products 
Amon*' south so high as to ruin 

thT s'tates southern industry. Old bound- 
ary disputes also cropped up 
again. From the beginning of the 
war the United States had laid claim to 
the territory beyond the Alleghanies ; but 
they had not settled among themselves 
which state it should belong to. Massa- 
chusetts and Connecticut claimed a share 
on the ground that their colonial charters 
granted them the land from ocean to ocean. 

New York claimed all the land which 
had owed its tribute to their allies, 
the Iroquois ; and Virginia claimed all 
the land to the “ west and north-west,” 
as indefinitely granted in her charter. 
North Carolina had established govern- 
ment in Tennessee, as had Virginia and 
Kentucky. Now, Virginia was at that time, 
apart from new acquisitions, the most 
populous and richest of the states, so that 
the small states whose geographical position 
precluded further expansion were little 
inclined to let the power of this one state 
increase indefinitely, as they had seen in 
the case of New York what dangers to its 
smaller and poorer neighbours would follow. 

The legislature sought to find a way 
out of this difficulty in 1777 by making 
a proposal to congress that the latter 
should not decide upon the claims of 
the states to the territory between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi, but should 
treat the whole tract as national territory, 
out of which new states might later be 
formed. The proposal was quite unsup- 
ported, and was rejected ; but Maryland 
now made its ratification of the articles 
of confederation dependent on 
f 7 the acceptance of this proposal 
Fait u o territory in the 

® west. Tffis was the real reason 

why this state, otherwise so faithful to the 
principle of union, delayed its assent to 
the articles of confederation till 1781. 

In the same year Virginia, following 
the example of New York and Connecticut, 
declared itself ready to abandon its 
claims, and was then followed by Massa- 
chusetts, North Carolina and Georgia. 
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The settlement of the territorial dispute 
led to important constitutional conse- 
quences. Hitherto congress, without 
power and without means, had had a 
precarious existence ; but the abandon- 
ment b}^ the single states of their claims 
to the hinterland handed over to it a 
region not only of great extent, but, as the 

flourishing settlements showed, 
Pr considerable wealth. In 

ropota vrhat form now was congress 

to exercise its power over 
this region ? The proposal put forward 
b}'" the Virginian governor, Thomas Jeffer- 
son, to divide the territory into ten new 
states, was rejected ; but already in 
Tennessee and Kentucky communities of 
such strength had sprung up that soon 
after the definite constitution of the 
United States they succeeded in getting 
themselves admitted as constituted states. 

But, on the other hand, the land 
north of the Ohio was placed under the 
direct control of congress, partly that it 
might have the means of paying the 
interest and capital of the war debt by 
the sale of land, and partly that it might 
be able to give the soldiers discharged at 
the close of the war an opportunity of 
establishing homes for themselves under 
favourable conditions. All that was laid 
down for the constitution of this region 
was that the rights of individuals, and the 
religious liberty common to the constitu- 
tions of the thirteen states, should be 
maintained. In other respects also congress 
was free to arrange the provisional govern- 
ment as it saw fit, thus excluding slavery 
from the territory and making possible 
the gradual organisation of these new 
territories as commonwealths of the union. 

This procedure did little to increase the 
consideration in which congress was held ; 
but it was of much more importance in that 
it afforded an example of an extensive 
territory actually ruled by a central 
authority. The most enlightened poli- 
™ ticians — and before all others 

a» lAg on s w^ashington — were convinced 

that the only remedy for the 

unmistakable stagnation ex- 
isting in the United States was complete 
unification. Government by congress was 
a shadow. The future of America, as was 
even then recognised, lay in the develop- 
ment of its boundless resources. This was 
impossible so long as the petty jealousies 
of the states continually acted in oppo- 
sition to. the common interest — to-day 
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encouraging the British to cripple the 
American carrying trade, to-morrow giving 
the Spaniards an opportunity of closing 
the mouth of the Mississippi against the 
Southern states. A first attempt to en- 
trust to congress the supervision of the 
trade interests of all the states led to such 
a wonderful confusion of claims and 
admissions that nothing useful could be 
accomplished, and the attempt failed. 
But it was from this direction that the 
impulse came to which the constitution 
of the United States owes its origin. 

Washington took a lively interest in 
the economic development of the country, 
as in all other political questions. Before 
giving up his post as commander of the 
army he made a tour in the north to see 
for himself what communication there 
was by water between the Hudson and the 
Great Lakes. After his retirement into 
private life he took great interest in the 
project of making a waterway from 
Chesapeake Bay, through the Potomac, to 
the Oliio ; for, as he well saw, community 
of interest was the best means of holding 
the states of the union together. The 
. canal project rendered an un- 
^^onvention dgrstanding among the different 

^ ,. states of the union necessary, 

Annapolis ^ meeting of dele- 

gates from the four states directly con- 
cerned, had been agreed to in principle. 
It was proposed to invite delegates from 
all the states to this convention, and to 
consider, not merely the projected canal, 
but the economic and especially the com- 
mercial needs of the United States. 

Thus originated the Convention of Anna- 
polis, which met in September, 1786. It 
produced no tangible results ; but it passed 
a resolution, attended by the weightiest 
consequences, that congress be requested 
to summon a new convention to deal, not 
merely with commerce, but with every- 
thing bearing on the national welfare 
and particularly on the form of govern- 
ment of the United States. 

Congress was not indisposed to comply 
with the request of the Convention of 
Annapolis ; but before it had done so the 
news was spread abroad that Virginia had 
already chosen its delegates for the new 
convention, and that Washington had con- 
sented to act in this capacity. The popu- 
larity of this name worked wonders ; in 
a short time four other states nominated 
their delegates, and congress, at the 
instigation of Massachusetts, hastened to 
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send out invitations to a convention which Finally, congress, in addition to its power 
was to meet at Philadelphia in May, 1787. of deciding all matters of common concern. 
The convention, whose work was the was to have the right of vetoing any 
constitution of the United States, com- resolution of a state legislature dangerous 
prised fifty-five delegates, representing to the interests of the union, 
twelve states (Rhode Island not being This scheme was, as a wdiole, too cen- 
among them). At the first sitting Wash- tralising to be acceptable to the anti- 
ington was elected president. The pro- Federalists. But its essential feature, the 
ceedings were secret, and were not binding formation of a bicameral legisla- 

on the states represented. But it was * Indi with a different basis of re- 

exactly this knowledge, that their work presentation for each chamber, 

could become law only after having been was saved for the future con- 

approved by congress and by the states, stitution by one of those statesmanlike 
that gave the delegates the courage to compromises. The anti-Federalists had 
put aside all timid compromise and bring urged a scheme called the New Jersey 
forward a thoroughly new constitution on Plan, according to which all the states, 
an essentially altered basis. large and small, rich and poor, were to be 

The majority of the delegates, though represented by the same number of dele- 
they did not openly express their con- gates in each house. By a third plan, 
viction, knew well that the object of their suggested by a member from Connecticut, 
assembling was to strengthen the union it was finally concluded, by way of com- 
of the thirteen states, and place it on a promise, to apply in the upper house the 
firmer basis ; but as the sittings pro- anti-Federalist theory of equal represen- 
ceeded, new groupings were formed among tation of the states, and to form the lower 
the members, and the final resolutions of the house according to the federalist scheme 
convention were the result of a long series of apportioning representatives among 
of compromises. No dogmatic policy was the states according to population. Equally 
^. . . , pursued ; but by mutual con- significant was the agreement that in 
Scheme^ * cessions the interest of all both houses a vote should be allowed to 
for Inform work of the each member, and not, as formerly, to 

constitution was maintained, each state delegation. The choice of dele- 
a circumstance that bears witness to gates on a population basis led to further 
the great political wisdom displayed, differences of opinion. What was to be 
Virginia, which had largely given the taken as the population of a state ? In 
impulse that led to the assembling of the deciding the number of delegates to be 
convention, was now the first to bring elected by each state, were Indians and 
forward a definite scheme. negroes to be included in the population ? 

Governor Edmund Randolph laid before This question at once renewed the dis- 
the convention a plan, worked out in the sension between north and south, and 
main by J ames Madison, to establish would perhaps have seriously hampered the 
a more effective central government, convention had not the parties agreed to a 
Congress was to be elected by a direct vote compromise based on the precedents of 
throughout the United States, in order 1783; and now, when the southern repre- 
that expression might be given to the sentatives wished the negro population to 
sovereignty of the people. Following the be counted in full in settling the number 
example of most of the states, it was to of delegates for each state, the northern 
consist of two houses. The lower house opposition finally forced the south to be 
was to be directly elected ; the members _. ^ content with the system of 

of the upper house were to be chosen by negroes as 

the lower house from persons proposed by equivalent to three white 

the state legislatures ; in both cases the ‘ ** men in the apportionment 

number of delegates was to be proportioned both of direct taxes and of representatives, 
to population and to. the amount contri- The principle that congress should have 
buted to the revenue. Further, in both complete control of all matters con- 
houses a motion was to be carried by a nected with foreign trade had been gener- 
majority of members, not by a majority ally recognised as the chief reason for the 
of states, as hitherto ; and a bare majority meeting of the convention. It was there- 
was now sufficient, whereas a two-thirds fore considered right that the convention 
majority had often been required before, should come to a final decision on the 
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WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO HIS GENERALS 

It was Washington’s intention at the end of the American War to retire to the seclusion of his country estates at 
Mount Vernon, and the above picture shows the famous soldier and statesman taking final leave of his generals with 
this intention,* a resolution which the new American nation, having need of his services, would not allow him to fulfil. 

From the painting by Matt<‘rson 

point. But the subject of slavery was 
involved in the matter, and the question 
was raised whether ' congress should have 
the power of ])rohibiting the slave trade. 

Many states were opposed to the con- 
tinuation of the traffic ; but in the face 
of the great division of interests in the 
congress a compromise was once more 
agreed upon. The Southern states con- 
sented that congress should, after a period 
of twenty years, have power to abolish the 
slave trade, and the Northern commercial 
states consented that congress, acting by 
the vote of a majority instead of by the 
vote of two-thirds, should have exclusive 
control of commerce between the states 
and between other nations. 

After a series of far-reaching regulations 
had defined the authority of congress 
and of the several states, the form of the 
executive had still to be decided on. 

Despite the prevailing anti-monarchical 
spirit the idea rapidly gained ground 
among the members of the convention 
that a single person should be placed at 
the head of the government. But the 
question as to how this person should be 
elected gave rise to endless discussions, 
during which the half-finished work was 
more than once endangered. It was 
finally settled that the president of the 
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BIRTH OF THE UNITED STATES 

But the Federalists, by an overwhelming* experience. His unsought elevation to 


majority, carried their proposal that the 
work of the convention should at once be 
submitted to the different states with- 
out change. The first state to decide in 
favour of the new constitution was Dela- 
ware, whose convention accepted it unan- 
imously on December 6th. Delaware was 
followed in the same month by 

Elected* Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 

p .. by Georgia and Connecticut 

resi en January, and by Massa- 

chusetts. after heated debates, in February, 
1788. According to the old articles the 
consent of every state was necessary be- 
fore a new form could be established. This 
constitutional requirement was ignored, 
and b}' procedure quite analogous to that 
of revolution it was provided that the 
new constitution should be in force upon 
ratification by only nine states. 

Efforts were a’s ) made to qualify the 
several ratifications by conditions directed 
to securing more explicitly the civil rights 
of the individual. But Washington rightly 
pointed out that to impair what had just 
been accomplished was equivalent to 
rejecting it ; that the constitution itself 
afforded the means by which it could 
be supplemented and improved ; and that 
the proper course for those states whose 
wishes the constitution did not meet 
was to use these means to amend it. 
These arguments told in Massachusetts, 
and were not without effect on other con- 
ventions; and by June, before 
Virginia had come to a de- 
cision, nine states had agreed 
to the new constitution. 
Arrangements were then made 
for the presidential election 
in which, on January 7th, 

1798, all the states, with the 
exception of New York, North 
Carolina and Rhode Island, 
took part. The sixty-nine 
electors chose Washington as 
first president of the union. 

Without doubt the United 
States possessed no citizen. 



the position of president was but the 
just reward of his long public services. 

Throughout the Revolutionary War he 
had kept himself independent of party ; 
and he wished to remain so now that he 
was the chosen ruler of the nation, and to 
unite all its forces around him in common 
activity. But expenence soon taught him 
how impracticable this high ideal was. 
The struggles about the constitution had 
led to the establishment of shaiqdy defined 
party differences. These naturally mani- 
fested themselves among the men Wash- 
ington had chosen as his fellow-workers. 
The most pressing task that lay before 
the new government was the re-establish- 
ment of the credit of the United States, 
and with it their repute both at home and 
abroad. In finance Washington had at 
his disposal a great force in Alexander 
Hamilton, a leading member of the con- 
vention, and so keen an advocate of a 
strong central executive that he was 
the recognised head of the Federal party. 

His first measures, the funding of the debt 
of the United States, and the assumption 
of the debts of the separate states by the 
union, were in accord with his expressed 
centralising tendencies. The' objection his 
opponents made to these measures was 
that they gave an opportunity to the rich 
merchants of the north of carrying on a 
profitable if not particularly honourable 
business. The merchants bought up great 
quantities of the practically 
worthless bonds issued to 
20ver the debts of the dif- 
ferent states, and made great 
profits when these were taken 
over and redeemed by the 
central government. In order 
to provide the means ol 
carrying out these financial 
operations Hamilton now pro- 
})osed a tax which he ad- 
mitted would remind every 
citizen of his connection with 
the union by touching him 
in his most sensitive spot, his 
pocket ; but in this lie ap- 


other than George Washing- Alexander Hamilton 
ton, in whose hands they could Founding the National Bank and peared so clearly as a party 
place their fortunes with equal that the anti- 

I 1 the United States, he died i 

confidence. He combined the 1804 from a wound received in a rederalists at once declared 
tact of a man of the world ^ pohticai opponent, themselves against him, and 


with an unselfishness that had stood every 
test, and a firm faith in the future of his 
country, to whose service he devoted his 
intellectual talents and his wide practical 


so bitter was the op])osition that a revolt 
against the authority of the union broke 
out in the west. This turn of affairs made 
it necessary for Washington to jiut an 
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imposing force in 'the field to crush the 
rising ; and also afforded an opportunity 
through which the power of the central 
gov'ernment was early demonstrated. 

According to his political convictions, 
Washington was a Federalist, but not in the 
party sense in which Hamilton was. Thus 
he was able to choose as one of his Ministers 
the man who afterwards be- 

Washington 

Federalists — Thomas Jefferson. 
When the latter returned from 
his position as Minister to France, Wash- 
ington offered him the post of Secretary 
of State, which Jeffeison accepted. He 
helped Hamilton with his plans for the 
assumption of the state debts by the 
national government. But just as Hamil- 
ton was a “ Northerner,” Jefferson had 
unconsciously become a ’* Southerner ” ; 
and Hamilton had to buy his support by 
inducing his own party to agree that the 
future capital of the union should be 
situated in the south, on the Potomac. 

The unfortunate thing about the party 
system was that the parties were not 
based on ideal principles and firm convic- 
tions, but were divided chiefly by conflict 
of interests. .Thus it was that the union 
was always geographically divided into 
two hostile camps, the interests of the 
commercial Northern states being always 
different from those of the agricultural 
south. The opposition between Feder- 
alists and anti -Federalists had justifica- 
tion and significance only during the 
struggles about the constitution. 

After the constitution had been com- 
pleted and put into operation, these party 
names had less significance, for in reality the 
predominant party was always more or less 
Federalist, while the Opposition made use 
of the decentralising tendencies of those 
who held out for the rights of single states 
as a cloak to cover its own selfish aims. 
Washington was very desirous of retiring 
to private life at the close of his four 
. . , years’ term of office; but at 

FHen^shf to request of all parties he 
Fra^e* *** ^ consented to hold the presi- 
dency for another four years, 
and was once more unanimously elected. 
This was a piece of good fortune for the 
young nation ; for this period brought 
difficulties that were overcome only by 
Washington’s tact and foresight. The 
friendship of France was still an impor- 
tant factor in United States politics ; the 


more because the Revolution tended to 
establish political conditions in many 
respects analogous to those of the United 
States. But these conditions became 
critical when the abolition of the mon- 
archy and the establishment of a republic 
involved France in war. The Southern 
states, which had been so eager for the 
French alliance in 1782, were now in- 
toxicated by ■ the high-sounding and 
revolutionary phrases of the French 
Republicans, and were eager and ready to 
stand shoulder to shoulder with them in 
their struggle against the despots. 

But this would have been bad policy for 
the United States ; for their economic 
connection with France was slight, while 
the prosperity of the Northern states was 
largely dependent on trade with England. 
For this reason Washington declared the 
strictest neutrality. The French Repub- 
licans, it is true, took no notice of this, 
and their diplomatists showed the same 
bold assurance that those of the United 
States had formerly shown. The French 
plenipotentiary held himself justified in 
enlisting soldiers and fitting out privateers 
in American towns, as he was received 
with tumultuous applause by the people, 

, not only in the south, but even 
Eftgiaad s York. But Washington 

ras ic deviate from the path 

he had chosen, and when he 
was forced, by the tactless behaviour of 
the French Minister, to maintain the 
dignity of the American nation against 
him, the mass of the people was united in 
supporting the president. 

The position of the government of the 
union would have been much simpler 
had it not, at the same time, had to 
maintain certain claims against Great 
Britain. The British still held a number 
of posts in the west under circumstances 
which laid them open to criticism ; and 
the regulations by which they endeavoured 
to check the trade of neutrals with France, 
and to monopolise all trade with their own 
land for themselves, injured the business 
of the United States in many very different 
respects. But it was difficult to remedy 
this completely so long as the war between 
France and England lasted. Washington 
succeeded in gaining partial relief by an 
agreement arranged by J ohn J ay ; but 
many sources of annoyance remained 
untouched, and succeeding presidents had 
for years to contend with these difficulties. 
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AT the close of his second term of office, 
Washington emphatically declined re- 
election, so that a new head of the state 
had to be chosen. In this matter the 
Federalist party began to dig its own 
^ave. Hamilton indulged in electioneer- 
ing tactics in order to keep John Adams, 
who was personally unacceptable to him, 
out of the presidency. He failed in this ; 
but the factional controversy within the 
Federalist party made possible the election 
of an anti-Federalist president in 1800. 

The United States now seemed to be 
drifting, much against its inclinations, into 
war with France. The Directory, by its 
insolent proceedings, had forced the United 
States to discontinue diplomatic relations; 
and under the favourite pretext of search- 
ing for contraband, it carried on a more 
vigorous war against American commerce 
than Britain had ever done. Then the 
Federalist party collected its strength, and 
_ demanded a resolution declar- 

* f ® . ing v'ar on France ; but before 
Polu war had been formally de- 

dared, Adams took advantage 
of the first slight signs of concession on tlie 
part of France to effect a reconciliation. 
This was a severe defeat for the Federalists, 
and it was made worse by the fact that at 
the same time they took a disastrous step 
in home affairs. To guard against foreign 
agitation in the country, they introduced 
a severe law against this, and against 
insults to the government, which they 
carried in spite of vigorous opposition. The 
anti-Federalist party considered this the 
height of illegality, and the legislatures of 
Kentucky and Virginia held sittings to 
protest against it. 

During these sittings the famous resolu- 
tions were passed in which the champions 
of the rights of single states claimed the 
right of actively resisting illegal resolutions 
of congress. The resolutions had no imme- 
diate significance, but later they served as 
a basis for the arguments of secessionists. 
The new presidential election placed 


Jefferson at the head of the government. 
As the result of mismanaged electioneering 
tactics on the part of the anti-Federalists, 
Jefferson and Burr, who had been selected 
for the vice-presidency, received the same 
number of votes. The unscrupulous Burr 
_ would gladly have displaced 

in th Jefferson ; but the Federalists 

wi. u who helped him in his attempt 
only succeeded m gaming con- 
tempt for themselves by their efforts. 
J efferson emerged from the contest doubly 
victorious. His government gave proof 
that acting in opposition is a very 
different thing from leading a government. 

The policy of the government was still 
determined by its relations to the belli- 
gerent Powers in Europe. Ever since the 
Declaration of Independence there had 
been differences between Spain and the 
United States about the free navigation of 
the Mississippi. This had been conceded 
by England to the United States at the 
Peace of Versailles ; but England had at 
the same time given up Florida to Spain. 
Thus the mouth of the Mississippi became 
exclusively Spanish, and the government 
at Madrid unconditionally refused to allow 
foreign ships to pass through its territory. 
It was only in 1795, after protracted 
negotiations, that New Orleans was 
declared a free port for American ships. 

Almost immediately after this negotia- 
tions were begun which led to a further 
change at the mouth of the Mississippi — 
the cession of Louisiana to France by 
Spain. The union government had several 
times considered the best means of meeting 
the danger that the territories 
nnexation boundary, Louisiana 

■ . . and Florida, might pass from 

ouisiana weak hands of Spain into 

those of England or France ; and Jefferson 
did not delay coming to an understanding 
with the new owner of Louisiana upon 
their neighbouring relations. In so doing 
he made the surprising discovery that the 
First Consul, Napoleon, was by no means 
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disinclined to rid himself of this territory, 
which possessed but doubtful value for 
him. Now, Jefferson had not the least 
doubt that the constitution did not permit 
him to acquire new territory for the union ; 
but he had no thought of letting slip such an 
exceptional opportunity of extending and 
securing the boundaries of the union. He 
, therefore gave his unqualified 
p* * approval to the act of his 
ro I ft e purchased the terri- 

rftftsftc ion question from France for 

something like £ 3 , 000 , 000 . Of course, 
there was very considerable opposition, 
especially on the part of the Northern 
states, which feared their trade would 
suffer by the opening of the mouth of 
the Mississippi; but Jefferson’s enemies 
were not so blind as to think seriously of 
annulling this profitable transaction. 

In the autumn of 1804, Jefferson was 
elected to the presidency for a further 
term of four years. During his second 
term of office the political situation w^as 
graver. As Napoleon more and more 
revealed himself, so the Old World became 
more and more plunged in war. The 
United States were affected by it, as each 
of the sea Powers, Great Britain and 
France, persistently harassed the commerce 
of the citizens of the union with that of its 
enemies. In this the attitude of the 


without effect on congress. Jefferson 
himself was considering the removal of the 
embargo ; but towards the end of his 
term of office he had lost control over 
congress to such an extent that his 
opponents carried its immediate repeal 
greatly against his will. 

The change in the presidency made no 
change in the situation either at home or 
abroad. Madison, like Jefferson, was one 
of the leaders of the southern party, that 
championed the rights of the separate 
states ; but, like his predecessor, he w'as 
forced more and more towards the Federal- 
ists by the duties of the office he had taken 
up. One thing was unmistakable — that 
his personal influence over the southern 
party was appreciably less than that of 
his predecessor. On becoming president 
he had found relations with Great Britain 
and France unchanged. 

Great Britain did not respond to the 
removal of the embargo by any serious 
attempt to remedy the grievances com- 
plained of by the Americans ; on the con- 
trary, the negotiations entered upon ended 
in her rejecting all the American claims and 
refusing all concessions until the 
United States should take up a 
„*^! ** . . . more decided attitude towards 
f riendshipT Now the latter deserved 

no consideration from America. Her atti- 


British may have been more unfriendly 
than that of France, though both nations 
captured American ships almost in their 
own harbours. But the old leaning of the 
Southern states towards France, and 
Jefferson’s enthusiasm for that country, 
were responsible for the union government’s 
directing its anger chiefly against Britain. 

From the time of the War of Indepen- 
dence the idea had survived that the 
interruption of commercial relations was a 
specially effective and dangerous weapon 
against that Power. As those on the 
American side who would suffer most from 


this were the commercial Northern states, 
_ „ . the party of the Southern 

Proteets*^ states, then predominant, 
Ilirc“Tr.a. immediately carried the pro- 
posal of an embargo of several 
months’ duration. But in reality it was 
only American trade that suffered seriously 
from it ; for even in American waters Great 


Britain was supreme, and so was able to 
protect an illicit trade which almost com- 


tude was quite as unfriendly as England’s. 
But on account of the traditional friend- 
ship between France and the union, ever 
kept alive by skilfully turned phrases, the 
government could not make up its mind 
to buy British friendship by a change of 
front towards France. Thus negotiations 
were continued with both Powers on the 
subject of the abolition of the regulations 
which crippled the trade of neutrals ; but 
the Americans still had to put up with 
their ships being treated as hostile by both 
sides, without daring to make reprisals. In 
this dilemma help came to the government 
from a quarter whence it was least expected. 

In the south there had formed within 
the anti-Federalist party a new group that 
held more firmly to the one-sided policy 
of the party. The leaders of this group, 
Clay and Calhoun, were intoxicated with 
pan-American ideas, the first aim of which 
was the conquest of Canada. Accordingly, 
they threatened to withdraw their support 
from Madison in the forthcoming presi- 


t^ensated for the loss of the regular com- dential election if he did not adopt a more 
merce. The complaints of the north, energetic policy against Great Britain, 
continually becoming louder, were not Now, Madison’s ambition was to serve 
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War Declared 
Against 
Great Britain 


two terms as president, like his prede- 
cessors ; and to this desire he sacrificed his 
love of peace. On April ist, 1812, he 
renewed the trade war by an embargo ; 
but as the north was not inclined to a 
war policy, or willing to bear its expenses 
for the south, the embargo was weakly 
enforced, and once again remained in- 
effective. The war party, 
however, was insistent, and 
Madison yielded. As if in 
mockery of the American 
plans, the abolition of the decrees pressing 
hardly upon the trade of neutrals was con- 
sented to exactly at this time by both Great 
Britain and France ; but before definite 
news of this could reach America the pliant 
majority of the congress had decided on 
war against England, and declared it on 
June i8th, 1812. 

If the War of Independence, in spite of 
the community of interests then existing, 
had exhibited the military resources of 
the union in a very unfavourable light, still 
more so did this war, which the Northern 
states stigmatised as a party war of their 
opponents. It is possible that the British 
Government for a time cherished the hope 
of breaking up the union and forming the 
Northern states in a separate union friendly 
to England. This charge against the 
Northern states has been founded chiefly on 
the proceedings of the Hartford Conven- 
tion. But this assembly, in which, more- 
over, only Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts were officially represented, 
did, in reality, no more than the Southern 
states had done against Adams by the Ken- 
tucky and Virginia resolutions. It claimed 
for the several states the right of refusing to 
recognise as binding unjust and pernicious 
resolutions of congress, and maintained 
the principle of opposing such resolutions, 
if need be, by force. 

But it did not consider that such a neces- 
sity had already arisen, and, though refusing 
to take active part in- the war, had no 
^ , thought of entering into separate 

Plan of*^ * negotiations with the British. The 
course of the war showed how 
ampaign preparation had been made 

for it, and how small was its popularity on 
the whole. Madison had announced that 
his plan of campaign was to maintain the 
defensive on the coast, but, by energetically 
taking the offensive in the north, to try to 
add Canada to the possessions of the United 
States. But he was unable to obtain the 
means of doing this. The recruiting and 
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enlistment resolved on by congress proved 
totally inadequate ; even the militia 
avoided service as much as possible. 

Matters were made worse by the apparent 
incapacity of the generals, and the first 
campaign ended in most- disgraceful losses, 
which were only partially retrieved by the 
two which followed. The war of defence 
on the coast also brought to light a melan- 
choly state of affairs. In privateering 
the ships and seamen of the Northern 
states proved themselves no despic- 
able opponents, as they had already done 
in the War of Independence, and it was 
owing to their bravery in many encounters 
between single ships that the union 
government turned its attention more 
seriously to the creation of a navy. 

But where the British appeared with fleets 
and not with single ships, they scarcely ever 
met with serious resistance. This many 
coast towns found to their cost in the first 
two campaigns ; and in 1814 the British 
landed on the shores of the Potomac and 
captured and partly burned Washington, 
the capital of the union, without once 
having to fight a serious engagement. 
^ The union government was 

broken up and had almost 
. ceased to exist. In this state 

&&d Burned r rr • • J 

of affairs the union received 
unexpected help from the south. Already 
in the War of Independence both British 
and Americans had called in the Indians 
to their aid, but with very different 
results. Even when the Americans offered 
the greatest inducements, the redskins did 
not forget the bad treatment they had 
received in the past, and still received from 
the British colonists ; thus they were 
reluctant and untrustworthy allies. 

The British, on the other hand, stepped 
into the shoes of the French in Canada, and 
to some extent maintained their wise Indian 
policy. Besides this, even long after the 
War of Independence, the British held 
pxists in the west, and thus kept in touch 
with the Indians, against whom Washing- 
ton had already had to wage a war of 
several years’ duration, in which, after 
repeated severe losses, success was attained 
only by the employment of overwhelming 
force. In the war of 1812 the Indians 
took the British side in large numbers. 
The warlike eloquence of Tecumseh, which 
spread from the northern lakes to Florida, 
gave rise to the scheme of a general Indian 
rising. In the north the project led to no 
very important results ; but in the Southern 
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and South-western states a rising of the 
Creeks threatened to become a serious 
danger to the Americans. It was here, in 
the south, that Andrew Jackson fought 
his first battle. He had decidedly military 
talents, and he was able, with the com- 
paratively small means at his disposal, to 
combat the danger, in spite of the secret 
support the Indians received from Florida. 

These struggles attracted the attention 
of the British to the southern and 
western boundaries. Knowing well the 
importance of the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi to the Americans, who were rapidly 
spreading westward, they resolved to 
try to gain a footing there. The boundary 
of the Spanish possessions in Florida 
had long been a subject of dispute be- 
tween Spain and the union. The Spaniards 
could not deny that New Orleans was a 
part of Louisiana ; but otherwise they 
laid claim to the east bank of the Missis- 
sippi, w’hile the United States strove to 
get possession of both banks, and were 
not disinclined to purchase, if necessary, all 
West Florida. The British took advan- 
tage of this uncertainty of the boundary. 
_ . They landed at Pensacola and 
used this Spanish town as a 
** base for their attacks. But they 
* ** * found their match in J ackson, 
who held command on this boundary. 
He was as little restrained by international 
rights as the British. He took for his 
headquarters Mobile, which was also 
Spanish, and from this base attacked 
Pensacola so successfully that the British 
were forced to abandon it and withdraw to 
their fleet. NewOrleans was the next object 
of the British attack ; but J ackson fortified 
and defended it successfully, repulsing the 
British with heavy losses on January 8th, 
1815. After this they had no desire to 
try conclusions with him a third time. 

Before these successes became known, 
peace had been concluded at Ghent, on 
December 24th, 1814. The frivolous origin 
of the struggle, and its still more disgrace- 
ful course, gave the Americans little claim 
to favouraWe conditions of peace. But 
the political situation in Europe came to 
their aid once again, and they reaped 
where they had not sown. Negotiations 
were entered upon during the second 
year of the war, and anxiety on account 
of a menacing grouping of the European 
Powers caused Great Britain to drop the 
imperious tone with which she had at first 
repulsed every approach. As there were 


scarcely any real points of difference, 
peace was quickly concluded, and, con- 
sidering the situation, the ' Americans 
could demand nothing better than the 
re-establishment of the status quo. 

An immediate consequence of the conclu- 
sion of peace was the acquisition of Florida 
by the United States. Madison was not 
„ . destined to accomplish this 

n ♦v rounding off of United States 

Ceded to the . •. ® 1 4. 

Union territory. This was left to 

his successor, Monroe, who 
was especially fitted for the work, as, on 
account of his diplomatic missions to the 
courts of Europe, he knew all sides of the 
question better than any other. The 
war had shown that Spain was not able to 
defend the few localities from which her 
officials were supposed to rule Florida ; 
it was the continual complaint of the 
Americans that Spain was quite powerless 
over the country, and that her province 
was the haunt of all criminals from the 
neighbouring states. Troops of filibusters 
had established themselves on some of the 
islands off the coast, and, under the pretext 
of fighting for the freedom of the Spanish 
colonies, they made piratical attacks on 
both Spanish and American vessels. 

The union government was forced to 
take action here, and, having once begun 
to establish order in Florida, found it 
difficult to determine how far it ought to 
go. On land the Seminoles were as 
great an annoyance to the neighbouring 
states as the pirates by sea. They had 
been furnished by England with money, 
powder and officers during the war ; and 
here the Peace of Ghent put no end to 
the strife. Finally, Monroe entrusted the 
subjugation of the Seminoles to Jackson, 
and when the latter interpreted his task 
as the conquest of all Florida the govern- 
ment placed no hindrance in his way. 

On the contrary, it tried to justify his 
action by diplomacy. This pressure suf- 
ficed to bring to the desired conclusion the 
, negotiations with Spain which 
onroe » pending for years. In 


Resinie 


October, 1820, Spain ceded to 
the United States, for the sum 
of ;^i,ooo,ooo, this territory, which had 
really slipped from its grasp long before and 
had for long been of no resd use to it. This 
removed from the path of the United States 
the last obstacle to the completion of their 
territorial development in that direction. 
After the acquisition of Florida nothing 
remained that was likely to involve the 
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United States in diplomatic complications 
with foreign Powers, A long period 
followed, during which their rulers had 
leisure to devote their whole attention to 
the development of the country, which 
made such progress as exceeded the 
wildest hopes of the founders. As early as 
1806, Jefferson had been able to announce 
that the revenue of the government ex- 
ceeded its expenditure, and the complica- 
tions of the following years caused but a 
transitory interruption of this favourable 
state of affairs. By reason of the rapidly 
increasing immigration the population 
increased enormously and spread itself 
over a larger and larger area. By 1818 
nine new states had been added to the 
thirteen original ones, and further ad- 
missions to the union were impending. 

Besides this, in Monroe the nation had 
the rare good fortune to have at its head 
a president who was not merely a party 
politician. Monroe was the last of the 


great Virginians, and was elected as the 
candidate of the anti-Federalists upon a 
platform essentially Federalist ; but the 
division between the old parties had com- 
pletely* disappeared, the all-powerful or- 
ganisation of the Republican party had 
gained complete control of the political 
situation, and now within that party were 
gradually being formed those sectional 
and personal factions which were to 
become the nucleus of future parties. 

Monroe followed Washington’s example 
in not limiting the choice of his advisers 
to one faction, but rather in seeking to 
enlist in the service of the state the 
most capable men of all groups. It is 
true that he could not crush out the 
dangerous germs of discord which had their 
origin in the great economic differences 
in the development of north and south ; 
but it was a distinct advantage to the 
land that a serious attempt was once 
more made to further its general interests. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARTIES 

AND THE PRESIDENCY OF ANDREW JACKSON 

F has become customary to regard the ment, slavery naturally was not very 
recent history of the United States of widely spread ; in Massachusetts, in fact, 
America exclusively in the light of the soon after the adoption of its constitution 
struggle over slavery ; but this process is in 1780, slavery was made impossible by 
not in this case so accurate as when ap- judicial decision. In New York, on the 
plied to the last four decades of the history other hand, it was to be found for a half- 
of Brazil. The abstract question whether century more, and similar conditions pre- 
slavery was admissible or justifiable had, slave Traffic other Northern 

indeed, been debated, and in some com- „ V* *^ 1 ^. states. The slave trade, which 
munities negatived, even at the time of was more universally and less 

the cessation of British rule in the Amer- reservedly condemned than 

ican continental colonies, and was there- slavery itself, was vigorously carried on 
after discussed quite continuously by not only legally during the twenty years 
individuals and corporate bodies. fixed by the constitution after the adoption 

Nevertheless, the government of the of that instrument, but also illegally, far 
United States, as such, had, far into the beyond that period, and that, too, by the 
nineteenth century, regarded the enslave- very merchants who were otherwise fully 
ment of negroes as a legal institution conscious of the industrial antagonism 
wherever established by commonwealth between north and south, 
enactment ; and thus the struggle between By the terms of the constitution a 
north and south could never turn upon the measure became law if passed in the house 
legality of slavery, but only upon the of representatives by a majority of the 
ethical status of the institution, members, who were apportioned among 
The Legal ^ defensive the states on the basis of population, and 

struggle for the protection in the senate by a majority of the mem- 
of lavery purely economic bers, who were apportioned equally among 

interests, but it also by degrees assumed the states. As long as the conflict was 
such a character that the preservation of undecided, a serious danger to both 
slavery seemed to become a sine qua non parties lay hidden in this complex system 
to the south as clearly as did the destruc- of representation. In the house of repre- 
tion of the preponderance of the slave- sentatives the Northern states, owing to 
holding Southern states appear essential their larger population, possessed from the 
to the beneficial progress of the north. beginning a small majority. 

A government in which a man’s vote upon Nor could this be affected by the con- 

national affairs was relatively influential stitutional concession to the southerners 
in proportion to the number of slaves by which, in computing population for pur- 
within his commonwealth ; which allowed poses of representative apportionment, five 
to a slave-holder the unrestricted pursuit „ slaves were made to count as 

of his slaves even into states where the three inhabitants. In spite of 

institution did not exist ; a government, this, the majority grew; for, not- 

finally, which permitted slavery in the withstanding the importation 

small federal district over which it exer- and the rearing of slaves, the Southern states 
cised direct control, and in certain of the were unable to keep pace with the increase 
territories governed by congress — such a of population of the north. Thus the only 
government naturally entertained no protection of the south lay in the senate, 
doubts as to the legal status of slavery, whose membership consisted of two sena- 
In the Northern states, for reasons of tors from each state, and not of state 
climate, topography and industrial develop- delegations, varying in size according to 
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the population of each state. The south, 
if industrially and politically it was not to 
be handed over to the north, was compelled 
to find means of maintaining a balance in 
the senate. The New England states had, 
indeed, before this, in the most undis- 
guised fashion, paraded their own sectional 
arguments and interests as a justification for 
possible separation. And even 

j after the establishment of the 

Conmcu “ constitution and the later ac- 
cession of J efferson, a'perverted 
federalism was for some years vainly used 
to further certain of their interests. But 
after the Hartford Convention the entire 
policy of the north-eastern group, drawn 
together by similarity of interests, left no 
room to doubt what the south would have 
to expect when once it should no longer 
be able, of its own weight, to counter- 
balance the self-centred industrial policy 
of the Northern states. 

Thus the “ planter ” states had to guard 
their common life interests against the 
“ industrial ” states. These interests, in- 
deed, were not exclusively bound up with 
the maintenance of slavery. Nevertheless, 
this institution, so essential to their 
industry, furnished an outward, visible 
sign which became more and more a 
distinguishing mark of 4 ;he section. Later, 
the Northerners complacently made the 
alleged evils of an institution which they 
themselves had once by no means despised 
a pretext for attacking the south, while in 
reality they were seeking to protect their 
own political and industrial interests. 

At the time when the thirteen North 
American provinces had joined together 
in a federal union, the industrial opposition 
of the planter states to the commercial and 
manufacturing states was by no means so 
marked as to enable one to speak of a 
majority of either of these groups. Later, 
however, the division assumed from year 
to year a more definite character. It was 
probably not a mere accident that in the 
_ nine new territories received as 

on the the union up to l8i8 

p, . — as in the case of the thirteen 

an a lona states — the states with 

an essentially free, industrial and agricul- 
tural population exactly balanced those in 
which plantation industry and slave labour 
were predominant. This balance seems to 
have been threatened for the first time 
when Missouri applied for admission into 
the union, on which occasion it was pro- 
jx>sed by certain Northerners to make the 
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prohibition of slavery a preliminary^ condi- 
tion of such admission. The question was, 
indeed, still an open one ; for although, 
according to the North-west ordinance, 
slavery was to be prohibited in the terri- 
tories north of the Ohio, no definite limit 
in this respect had been as yet fixed on 
the other side of the Mississippi. 

From its natural conditions and the man- 
ner in which it had been colonised, Missouri 
was evidently marked out for another 
planter state. Accordingly the representa- 
tives of these states in both houses protested 
energetically against the resolution, and, 
in conformity to the doctrine of public 
law, which from the beginning had recog- 
nised slavery as an institution exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the states, 
demanded that the question of slavery 
should be left to the decision of the new 
state in its constitution, and that under 
no pretence should congress be allowed 
to reserve to itself the right of attaching 
to the admission of a new state such con- 
ditions as it might determine. On the 
other hand, the north in reality was not 
concerned merely with the question 
P whether there were to be slaves 

ising Missouri or not — a matter. 

Power of the • 1 j r i a • j iix 

South indeed, of complete mdmer- 

ence to the great merchants ; 
their real apprehension was whether, by 
surrendering this territory to the southern 
interests, the latter might not thereby ac- 
quire in the senate such a decided pre- 
ponderance as might possibly be used in a 
manner hostile and damaging to the north. 

Hence as long as there was danger of 
such a majority the north offered an 
obstinate and energetic resistance ; but 
this at once disappeared when the terri- 
tory of Maine likewise applied for admis- 
sion to the union, whereby a check might 
be afforded to the north against the rising 
power of the south. In this connection, 
what is known as the Missouri Compromise 
was effected in 1820 and 1821, which, on 
the one hand, admitted the two territories 
into the union without conditions and 
recognised the inability of congress to im- 
pose such conditions, and, on the other 
hand, fixed the boundary between the slave- 
holding and non-slaveholding territories 
west of the Mississippi at 36° 30' of latitude. 

The acuteness with which this Missouri 
question was fought out by the two 
parties was in some measure due to another 
matter — the development in the same 
years of another approaching conflict of 
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interests between the north and the south. 
We have already stated that New York, 
before its acceptance of the federal 
constitution, had, for the purpose of 
supporting its young industry, surrounded 
itself with a system of protective tariffs. 
As this policy was gradually approved, 
and as industrial centres began to appear 
in all the states of the north-east, the 
desire for protection by the laws of the 
union became more general. This desire 
also found adherents in the states of the 
north-west, in which the farmers were 
principally engaged in wheat culture. 

To the south, on the other hand, free 
trade seemed a distinctly beneficial policy ; 
for whereas the productions of the Southern 
states were limited to a small number of 
commodities which were exported as raw 
products, they drew the whole of the 
manufactured articles they required from 
abroad, and could therefore view only with 
displeasure a protective tariff which 
rendered the competition of foreign coun- 
tries in their markets more difficult, and 
which increased the cost of all articles 


which to them were indispensable. It was, 
- moreover, doubly annoying to 

oo ern them, not only that they had 

IZXJil as they argued, by 

means of a protective tariff, 
the industry of the Northern states, 
which formed the principal factor in their 
rapid increase of population, but also that, 
by the exclusion of foreign competition, 
they should render themselves directly 
dependent for all manufactured articles 
upon the states of the north. 

Nevertheless, in 1824, a bill was passed 
in both houses of congress, by a majority of 
a few votes, according to which a moderate 
protective tariff became a law of the 
union. This, so far from terminating the 
struggle between free-traders and pro- 
tectionists, did not even produce a tempor- 
ary pause in the agitation ; for while 
the north fought for a further increase 
of tariffs, the south contended for 


their abolition or modification. Monroe, 


on retiring into private life in 1825, 
after the completion of his second term 
of office (1821-1825), was justified in 
reviewing his work with satisfaction. The 
reputation of the government had been 
strengthened at home and abroad, the 
industrial development of the country had 
been led into appropriate channels, and 
its financial condition had been placed on 
a satisfactory basis. These conditions 


remained unchanged also under his suc- 
cessor, John Quincy Adams (1825-1829), 
during whose administration both the 
favourable external development and the 
unfortunate internal conflict continued. 


John Quincy Adams, the candidate of 
the Northerners, was far from seeking to 
conduct his office in a sectional spirit ; 
p . but the Protectionists returned 

MT’orit*°**** each successive congress with 
^ori y increased majorities, and the 
in ongress situation seemed to 

them to be a justification of their efforts. 
Great Britain was still the principal 
purveyor to the United States, with 
an annual importation of five million 
sterling. Instead, however, of treating the 
commerce of so important a customer 
with consideration. Great Britain once 


more resorted to a strict application of 
the navigation acts, refused the conclu- 
sion of a commercial treaty, and en- 
deavoured to exclude the Americans 


completely from the trade of her West 
Indian possessions. Hence a protective 
tariff against British manufactures became 
a measure as much of political as of 
industrial necessity. Signs of vigorous 
opposition, however, became more and 
more evident among the southern minority 
and in various fields of political action. 
Indeed, on one occasion during Adams’s 
presidency the authority of the national 
executive was directly assailed. 

Georgia, in order to rid itself of the rem- 
nants of its Indian population, had con- 
cluded a treaty with Creek chiefs which 
turned out to be an undoubted violation of 


the law, the contracting parties having acted 
without any authority on behalf of their 
whole tribe, and, moreover, having un- 
mistakably been bribed. In spite of this, 
the governor and the state legislature 
not only upheld the treaty against the 
president, but also against the judgment 
of the United States Supreme Court ; and 
they furthermore expressed themselves in 
. , so defiant a manner against the 
Georgia s national authorities that the 
constitution was held up almost 
^ to contempt. Finally, they not 
only succeeded in their expulsion of the 
Indians, but also were countenanced and 
aided by President Jackson in his delin- 
quent omission to enforce the decision of 
the federal Supreme Court. 

In these proceedings the doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the separate states had been 
much used ; immediately afterwards it 
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was applied in a still more forcible 
manner by another of the Southern states. 
Already, in John Quincy Adams’s time, 
South Carolina had declared its absolute 
unwillingness to submit to the policy of 
increased tariffs ; it had, however, for the 
moment contented itself with a protest, 
since a presidential election was imminent 

^ ... and the choice was expected 

Opposition ^ 

e hoped, would consent to the 

abolition of the protective 
tariffs. Andrew Jackson, the hero of the 
war against the Seminoles and the victor 
of New Orleans, having at the previous 
election obtained a plurality of votes, 
asserted that he had been defeated solely 
through an unworthy manoeuvre concerted 
between Adams and Clay when the 
election of president was thrown into the 
house of representatives. There w'as no 
doubt that he would be the favourite 
candidate at the coming election ; for by 
his doctrinaire impartiality Adams had 
managed to estrange even his friends. 

J ackson being a pronounced Southerner, 
the party of tl^ south expected that the 
administration of a general so high in 
popular favour would not only abolish the 
protective tariffs, but would shape its 
general policy decisively in the interests 
of the Southern states. J ackson’s election, 
which followed with a crushing majority 
in 1828, did undoubtedly produce a radical 
change in the history of the United States ; 
but, in spite of this, the champions of 
southern rights did not realise their 
fulfilment of their ultimate expectations. 

J ackson was a man of thoroughly honest 
and well-meaning character, and one who, 
as the south found to its cost, valued the 
welfare of the union much higher than 
might have been expected after the 
eccentricities of his earlier career. It 
seemed true that his intellectual acquire- 
ments were not equal to the important task 
which the administration of the govern- 
ment imposed on him. The 
very fact that he entered the 
White House as the chosen of 
the masses was, in this sense, 
an omen of failure ; for he was neither able 
to gauge the true motives of the bold 
demands made upon him by demagogic 
leaders, nor capable of holding himself 
aloof from them in a dignified manner. 
While showing himself too readily acces- 
sible to influences operating through 
irregular channels, he must also be blamed 
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for having during his presidency given 
recognition to that fatal system under 
which a newly elected president might feel 
free to reward his faithful adherents with 
promotion to lucrative offices of state. 

But, on the whole, J ackson, in his admini- 
strative policy, allowed himself to be guided 
by that healthy commonsense which was 
so characteristically his own. The hatred 
with which he pursued the United States 
Bank, which he hampered in an autocratic 
fashion, and finally overthrew, was undeni- 
ably short-sighted from the point of view 
of public finance, and led to a financial crisis 
in which business men sustained heavy 
losses. But the ideal which controlled 
him in this course of action was perfectly 
reasonable and justifiable in the views of 
Jackson and his associates ; for, as then 
organised, the bank was charged with 
being little else than a support for some 
of the wild speculations and questionable 
enterprises which characterised the times. 

In regard to the tariff question, Jackson 
had cautiously refrained from interfering 
in any particularly incisive manner. Con- 
, gress, in fact, continued the 
He^lth*^ * system of protective tariffs, 
in its main features, in the 
year 1832, although some- 
what reducing certain especially unpopular 
duties in order to deprive the Opposition 
of its weapons of attack. Most of the 
Southern states quietly accepted these 
facts, although they had, without excep- 
tion, voted with the Opposition, or were 
satisfied with merely formal protests. 

In South Carolina, however, the anti- 
protectionist movement had begun to 
assume a more and more radical 
character. The constituent convention of 
the state finally declared explicitly that 
the tariff enactments of 1828 and 1832 
were not binding within their territory, 
and fixed February ist, 1833, as the date 
after which it would treat the tariff as 
abrogated unless congress should before 
then remove the difficulty. 

Although J ackson, in the earlier stages of 
his career, had not taken too strict views as 
to the obedience due to the central auth- 
ority, yet now, when placed at the head of 
the union, he entertained no doubts as to 
the criminality of all resistance to its laws ; 
and he, rough-and-ready soldier that he 
was, would have much preferred to over- 
come with the sword any such resistance. 
Nevertheless, in spite of the strength of 
his personal impulses, his course of action 




THH OLDEST HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES, BUILT BY THE SPANIARDS IN 1564 
Becrun by the Huguenots and finished by the Spaniards, this old house in St. Augrustine, Florida, has stood the wear 
and tear of nearly 350 years. It once.noused the picturesque monks of St. Francis, who only vacated it when Sir 
Francis Drake and his band of adventurers burnt and sacked the little town. Of all the houses, it alone remained, and, 
with the exception of the wood finish, which is quite modern, it is the same to-day as it was in those troublous times. 

with reference to South Carolina proceeded forced into obedience, the conflict between 
in legal channels ; for after that state had national and state sovereignty might 
defiantly rejected his advice and persisted possibly have been decided as early as 
in its illegal resolutions, his supporters 1838, and the War of Secession would have 

introduced a bill into congress by which been rendered less probable, 

the federal executive was charged with the The national element and the Northerners 

power and duty of providing, under had neither the courage nor the indiscretion 
certain circumstances, for carrying into to take up the gauntlet thrown down by 
effect the laws of the union by force of arms. South Carolina. The dispute was settled 
It might, undoubtedly, have been for- by an arrangement which left the real 
tunate for the future development of the question at issue an open one, and there- 
United States if the conflict had at that fore, though it secured an immediate 
time been thus decided. In spite of secret victory, was considered by many as really 
support in certain circles of Southerners, a compromise of the authority of the 
South Carolina at that time stood almost union. The basis on which an agreement 
alone ; and its cause was undoubtedly a was effected was a law in favour of a 
bad one. No one could have been found gradual, moderate reduction of the duties ; 
more fitted for defending the national idea this was first passed through congress, so 
by force of arms than Jackson, who himself that South Carolina was enabled to with- 
belonged to the party of the south, and draw its Nullification Ordinance, while the 
personally enjoyed uncommon popularity. “ Force Bill " which was passed was thus 
fi South Carolina had at that time been rendered aimless before even it became law. 
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Jackson, more conspicuously than the 
majority of his predecessors, during two 
terms of office (1829-1837), asserted his 
p)Osition at the head of affairs, though he 
was the last president for a considerable 
time who maintained himself as the really 
controlling force in national politics. 
Thus there appeared a marked tendency 

Evils of ^ presidential, as dis- 

p tinguished from a parliamentary, 

form of government. The regu- 

* *“* larly recurring change of the 
presidency, however, has operated to 
weaken the president and to harm the 
state, especially because almost all the 
presidents, from Jackson's time, adopted 
his method of removing officials in order 
to appoint their own adherents to the 
vacant posts. This system could not fail 
to exercise a most damaging effect upon 
the conscientiousness and honesty of 
civil servants ; capacity for an office being 
measured, not by personal experience or 
fitness, but by the services which the 
individual might have rendered to his party 
or to the person of the president. 

Hence it tended to lead to the dis- 
appearance in official circles of the stable 
or conservative element. The commercial 
spirit, which from the beginning had 
attained considerable development in 
American life, seemed now about to invade 
also the governing classes ; and thus by 
degrees large elements in the nation be- 
came habituated to have some regard for 
those principles according to which tangible 
success is the sole measure of all things. 

In the eyes of professional politicians, 
however, these defects were amply 
balanced by the advantages which party 
organisation derived from general recog- 
nition of this political standard. The 
system had first been put into operation 
on an especially extensive scale in the state 
of New York, and under its influence 
not only had a distinct line of separation 
been drawn between different parties, 

but it had produced, always 

The Downfall x ^.u • j- i 

of the ^ View to the immediate 

Fa* r t spoils accruing from a victory, 

* ""^ ** * a strict party discipline, in 
which every difference in the views of sepa- 
rate members or groups within the parties 
was made to give way unconditionally 
to the “ platform " put up in the name 
of the whole party. Similar processes 
were next repeated on a far greater scale 
when this system of plunder and ex- 
ploitation began to invade the administra- 
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tion of the federal government and pro- 
duced that party system by which the 
United States is still distinguished. 

The great party in the country whose 
fame became historical was that of the 
Democrats. It embodied in the fullest 
sense the view's of the founders of North 
American independence. The latter, in- 
deed, had created the constitution of 1787 
merely as a preventive measure against 
the threatening tide of evils which had 
been the outcome of excessive decentral- 
isation ; by its means they had endeav- 
oured to solve the difficult problem of 
combining an effective central authority 
with’ the highest possible amount of 
unrestricted liberty. 

The Federalist party took its rise during 
the transactions connected with the draft- 
ing of the constitution, and its importance 
was largely temporary. Finding no sup- 
port among the masses of the population, 
and being incapable of creating such 
support, it soon became disintegrated, 
its distinctive theory was adopted by its 
opponent, and after its apparently un- 
patriotic opposition to the w'ar of 1812, it 
_ . sank into insignificance. On the 

oMhe**'*' Republican 

1 * party, later known as the Demo 

emocra s (,j-atic-Republican, and then 

as the Democratic party, arose by a quite 
natural process of evolution from the party 
of the anti -Federalists, w’hose principal 
demand — the unlimited sovereignty and 
the freest self-government of the 
separate states— it still recognised as a 
chief principle. The Democratic party 
was originally by no means the party re- 
presenting the interests of the Southern 
states, though men from the Southern 
and Central states certainly did, from the 
first, play a leading part in it. 

It was the abnormal preponderance of sec- 
tional influences, earlier discountenanced, 
which, in the second phase of the develop- 
ment of the Federalists, weakened perma- 
nently the power of that party, while the 
Democrats, representing a progressive, 
nationalist and conservative policy, grew' 
steadily in strength. It is true that, cer- 
tainly as early as the insubordination of 
South Carolina, that party, having com- 
pletely overthrown its opponent, had 
become divided into two wings with quite 
widely divergent views. But the Radjcal- 
Democratic faction of extreme state sove- 
reignty principles, which gave the first proof 
of its strength during that conflict, formed 
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at that time a minority of little importance. 
The vast majority of the southern politi- 
cians repudiated its claims, not only from 
tactical reasons, but because they believed 
that these claims endangered the con- 
tinued adherence of the northern section 
of their party, and also because they viewed 
them in the same light as did their 
northern confederates — namely, as a 
departure from the genuine traditional 
dogma of their party. 

In their capacity of champions of the 
interests of the separate states the 
Democrats were opposed to the high tariffs 
which, though largely in the interests 
of the commercial and industrial north, 
were cast upon the whole union. They 
demonstrated, however, by the policy 
of their members who were elected to the 
presidency that they v^ere by no means 
unconditional free-traders, although free 
trade was as incieasingly essential to 
the interests of the Southern states as 


was protection to those of the north. 
They insisted only that the system of 
tariffs should remain subordinate to 


Democrats 
Opposed 
to Tariffs 


the administrative and fiscal 
needs of the union. They de- 
manded that whenever the sur- 
pluses derived from the duties 


began to accumulate — ^and this happened 


a number of times in the first half of 


the century — those duties which were 
essentially beneficial only to certain sec- 
tions should be lowered to such a rate as 


would make their net return correspond 
to the actual needs of the United States. 


The hostility of the Democrats to the 


United States Bank had its origin in a 
similar source. This bank, in the hands of 


federal government. By this significant 
measure the bank question was made a 
dead issue in party politics. 

The opponents of the Democrats were 
at first thoroughly disorganised. All oppo- 
sition disappeared in the collapse of the 
Federalist party, and thereafter any 
possible opponents were long unable to 
.p. p. form a platform which might 
* *** have effected a reunion of the 

the Whi scattered elements. The inter- 
* *** est in a strong central authority 

could no longer be used as a distinctive 
party programme, even in the north, 
and the question became so far immaterial 
that the new combination of politicians, 
who appeared under the name of “ Whigs,” 
were willing, as had been the Democratic- 
Republicans earlier, to assign the further- 
ance of w'orks of general public utility, 
such as canals and public roads, to the 
government of the union and not to the 
separate states. In addition to this the 
protective tariff and contemporary finan- 
cial questions formed points on which the 
new' party was able to announce its 
attitude. It regarded as its- principal 
task, however, merely the maintenance 
of an unconditional opposition to the 
Democrats, and it thus became sub- 
stantially a party of negative opposition, 
with no positive programme. 

From this arose the introduction into 
electoral contests of vigorous discussions 
with reference to the personalities of candi- 
dates, and from it also arose a tendency to 
minimise the discussion and explanation of 
political principles. Such features of the 
political situation serve to make easily 
explicable the strong control secured and 


their political opponents, w'as considered a maintained by Jackson and his followers, 
dangerously demoralising force which was Even at the end of his second term of office 
supposed by them to be operated solely Jackson was still so high in the popular 
in the interest of northern speculators, y ^ favour that his designation of a 
It had actually only a short existence. g^^^^^*^*** successor amounted almost to 
The w'ithdrawal of the government j”*^**^* a nomination. By an over- 
moneys from the national bank^ and whelming majority Martin Van 

their distribution among a large number Buren w'as elected to the presidency 
of local banking concerns organised under (1837-1841). A northern Democrat from 
state law^s, produced temporarily an un- New York, where the organisation of the 
healthy speculative fever w'hich of neces- party and the comprehensive accomplish- 
sity was followed by an extensive crash, ment of the policy of plunder were re- 
Accordingly, under Jackson’s successor, garded as particularly his work, Buren 
the bank was replaced by an independent made good his assurance to continue in 
treasury established as a branch of the all respects the policy of his predecessor. 



NEGRO MEN AND WOMEN DISPLAYED FOR SALE IN NEW ORLEANS 
During the days of slavery in America scenes like these, which are from sketches of the time, were common. In such 
colonies as Virginia, where, on account of the tobacco plantations, an enormous amount of slave labour was required, 
a flourishing trade in the traffic was conducted. It was the usual custom to exhibit the unfortunate negroes, well 
dressed and groomed, outside the sale-rooms early in the morning, so as to attract the attention of possible buyers. 
Prices fluctuated with the credentials of the slave ; a good specimen would fetch £300, an inferior one £10, or less. 
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THE BEGINNING OF ABOLITIONISM 


AND THE EXPANSION TO THE PACIFIC 


’^HE inheritance which V an Buren now 
^ entered upon was by no means a wholly 
pleasant one. Jackson’s financial policy 
had let loose a flood of wild speculation 
which directed its aims principally upon 
the still undeveloped treasures of the Far 
West. In the course of a few years many 
millions had been spent on the purchase 
of lands in the still unopened western 
territories, and the value of these lands 
in a short time increased tenfold. 

In spite, however, of the marvellous 
expansion of the means of communication 
and the rapid growth of settlements, years 
had to be spent upon the land before these 
imagined values could be realised by 
actual development, and these years had 
not entered into the calculations of those 
who were the last to find themselves loaded 
with mortgages. Accordingly, when the 
money scarcity from which Europe had 
been suffering affected sympathetically 
the United States also, these 
fictitious land values began to 
drop, and this, coupled with 
such administrative steps as the 
“ Specie Circular,” led to the general 
crash which dragged all enterprises, real 
and fictitious, down with it into the 
vortex of general financial confusion. 

Now, although the government was 
almost, and Van Buren himself entirely, 
free from blame in these transactions, the 
popularity of the latter and the reputa- 
tion of his party could not escape a de- 
cided shock. As early as 1837 there were 
signs that Van Buren would have little 
chance of securing a second period in the 
presidential office. Nor, indeed, did he 
secure this in spite of all the artifices of 
the administrative machine and the party 
organisation, both of which he, like no 
other, knew how to manipulate in his 
own interest. He did not, at all events, 
succumb because the platform of the 
Democratic party was rejected or because 
it was possible to brin^ out another giving 
promise of greater vitality. It became, 


Ruinous 

Financinl 

Policy 


however, at this time once more apparent 
how thoroughly the principles of the Demo- 
cratic party coincided with those of almost 
the entire people ; so that the election of 
1840 was significant because of the con- 
flict of personalities rather than because 
_ . of any popular decision upon 

questions of public policy or 
wf* w political theory. Even in 
the time of Jackson a small 
but active band of idealists had called 
into being a mov^ement the final aim of 
which was the abolition of slavery. 

Its first steps on this road, to be sure, had 
been in no way precipitate. But the very 
appearance of a party which desired, 
even if from mere principle, to recognise 
the negro slaves as men and citizens with 
equal rights aroused wide-spread regret 
and indignation, both in the south — 
where such chimseras were usually passed 
over with laughter — and in the north. 
The north, almost without exception at 
that time, shared in the aristocratic con- 
sciousness of the superiority of the white 
skin — a consciousness which in the slave 
states caused even the most miserable to 
look down with contempt upon a black 
man. Among the rich merchants and 
shippers this feeling was stimulated by 
their personal and business relations with 
the large landed proprietors of the south, 
from whose industrial requirements the 
north to a large extent derived advantage. 

The Central states were less bound by 
considerations of self-interest. There, too, 
slavery was legal according to the state 
laws, but the natural conditions were not 
especially favourable to slave 
Sl^ery Legal population COn- 

sisted mainly of small in- 
dependent landowners ; and 
their neighbours, the adjoining ” free ” 
states, took care that this element should 
grow larger from year to year and exert a 
greater influence on the legislatures. But 
wherever slave labour was compelled to 
enter into direct competition with free 
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labourit was perceptible, even to the dullest In congress affairs took a different turn, 
comprehension, that it could not prevail for there was in that body an overwhelm- 
against the latter for any length of time, ing majority that would have nothing 
Thus we find that only a small part to do with the movement. It was by 
of the population carried on the slave no means composed exclusively of parties 
trade in the true sense of the word, having direct interests at stake, although 
What the planters really engaged in more the radical wing of this majority assumed, 
especially was the business of rearing perhaps, the most uncompromising atti- 
negro slaves. Owing to hard tude towards the Abolitionists. 

Dearth inconsiderate treat- The majority, moreover, was so large, and 

® ment, the naturally high rate of kept its ranks united for so long, partly be- 

increase of the actual labour- cause certain features of the abolitionist 
ing population among the negro slaves movement were unquestionably opposed to 
had fallen very low'. The general course the constitution. In the latter, indeed, 
of industrial development, however, was the word “ slave ” was not actually ex- 
tending in such a direction as to make slave pressed, but by it all citizens of the union 
labour relatively less and less profitable, were in clearly expressed terms guaran- 
so that the slave-holders could acquire teed the enjoyment of the wdiole of their 
wealth and maintain the-ir position only property, and that not only in the state in 
by constantly extending and enlarging w'hich such property might be situated, 
their industries. For this purpose, how- and w'here by the constitution of such 
ever, they needed a constant supply of state it might be recognised, but uncondi- 
fresh slaves. The slave trade with Africa tionally in all states of the union. In 
having been almost suppressed by severe so far, then, every state law' which aimed 
prohibitory law's, the idea arose of pro- at preventing a slave-owner from migrat- 
ducing this urgently needed material ing with his slaves from one state to 
in the country itself. Naturally, the another w'as considered by the extremists 
Central states, in w'hich slave labour did *> r i being in a strict sense a 

not yield sufficient profit, and w'hich, violation of the constitution. 

moreover, were affected by the proximity siav*e holders view found partial ex- 
of the industrial north, became the chief ~ pression in the laws for the 

field of operations. Here an abolitionist rendition of fugitive slaves w'hich were 
movement at most could have effected only established by the federal government and 
a change in the object of their commercial enforced upon the states. From this point 
activity, but could not have destroyed of view as well, the abolitionist movement, 
the commerce itself. Hence although the however justified from a moral standpoint, 
movement w'as w'atched with anxiety, no w'as, in its opposition to the enforcement 
very serious fears about it were entertained, of the Fugitive Slave Law% directed against 
But even in the north, amidst a popula- both the law and the constitution, 
tion almost exclusively free, the movement Whatever help the abolitionist move- 
met with nothing but bitter opposition, ment received in congress must be 
Here the advantages and disadvantages ascribed to John Quincy Adams, who 
of the slave trade were known only in was untiring in bringing before it petition 
name, but all the ire of true-born Americans after petition directed against • slavery, 
was poured out upon those who proposed On the other hand, congress endeavoured 
to make the despised negro, who was to resist this flood of petitions by measures 
hardly considered a human being, a living which were branded with the name of 
. member of a state whose “ Gag Laws,” and which brought their 
vrmurmgs constitution all parties never originators into moral discredit. Aside 
« . . tired of proclaiming as a sacred from the vital matter of the freedom of 

maAcipa ion and inviolable possession. The petition, the secondary cause for w'hich 
mob, easily roused, made short work of Adams professed to be fighting was not 
those who dared to avow themselves Aboli- ripe for solution, since it could be dealt with 
tionists. Excesses occurred in different conclusively only by adding an amend- 
places, in which the lives and property of ment to the fundamental law of the land, 
the opponents of slavery were threatened ; The way in which Adams conducted 
but after a time the agitation of the his campaign served only to accentuate 
extremists gradually subsided, and already existing differences instead of 
its character became radically different, conciliating them, and to rob congress 
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of precious time which it required 
for other more urgent affairs. Even 
before the middle of the century the 
entire development of the union left 
no doubt that throughout the United 
States the days of slavery were numbered. 
In a large number of the states, without 
being proscribed by their constitutions, 
the institution had nevertheless become 
quite extinct. In others, in spite of the 
extensive protection it enjoyed under the 
laws, it was undergoing a slow but steady 
decline ; and even in those states whose 
whole industrial existence was dependent 
on it, it continued to occasion discussions 
which rendered even its most zealous 
defenders personally sensible of the short- 
comings of the whole institution. 

Hence slavery seemed doomed in time to 
die out gradually and disappear. In the 
natural course of things the process of decay 
would, however, have been so slow that 
America would have groaned under the 
evils of slavery long after the rest of the 
world had shaken off its fetters. But the 
movement which in our century led to 
the abolition of slavery over the greater 
part of the earth’s surface could 
not have failed, from the mere 
f*Sl* consideration of their owm 
o avery acjyantage, to influence the 

United States, even if the latter had not 
found the moral courage to rouse them- 
selves for a decisive effort. From the 
manner in which it was fought out, the 
struggle against slavery not only exempli- 
fies the victory of a lofty ideal, but also 
affords a proof of how this ideal, through 
the admixture of political and material in- 
terests, had lost much of its original purity. 

Throughout the whole struggle against 
slavery the Southern states were acting 
on the defensive. They were in the posi- 
tion of defenders of a besieged fortress, 
who, however well provided for the 
moment with all the necessary material 
of war, were yet able to calculate with 
almost mathematical exactness the date 
on which they would have to surrender. 
Their natural shrewdness impelled them 
to make attacks and sorties in order to 
procure means for prolonging their re- 
sistance ; but the ultimate defeat of their 
opponents lay entirely beyond their power. 

The Northern states were able to carry 
on the struggle under the firm conviction 
that time, at all events, would finally 
bestow on them the victory. Meanwhile, 
they not only steadily grew in strength 
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internally, but they were constantly being 
joined by new allies — the territories, not 
yet admitted to the union, which after- 
wards grew into states. It was an open 
secret that even in the states and terri- 
tories in which slavery was still unre- 
stricted it had found a dangerous com- 
petitor in free labour : the frontier farm 
„ _ life offered such ample oppor- 

vers«s * tunities for the development 
o, , . of the individual that slavery 

could hardly have achieved a 
complete victory in the newly constructed 
states. Sending settlers from the states 
which strictly protected slavery to the 
western territories did not help matters, 
for there, under the favourable influence 
of the local conditions, a portion of them 
were led to adopt free labour, while it 
was beyond the powers of governments 
or magistracies to keep out free settlers. 

The matter, moreover, gained further im- 
portance from the fact that efforts con- 
tinued to be generally made to maintain 
in the senate an exact balance of the 
geographical divisions of the country as 
a check upon the house of representa- 
tives, in which the north retained a 
decided preponderance, by making the 
admission of a state belonging to one party 
always depend on the simultaneous inclu- 
sion of one belonging to the other side. 

The slavery struggle acquired its pecu- 
liar complexion from the fact that during 
almost the whole time the agitation was 
carried on under the leadership of men 
who in some aspects were standing on the 
defensive. These were not, however, 
always Southerners whom the .Democratic 
party sent to Washington as presidents. 
Nevertheless, northern Democrats could 
only hope to attain the highest office in 
the state by so adapting their democratic 
creed as to give no offence to the party of 
the south, which was possessed of a much 
stricter and more united organisation. 
First of all, indeed. Van Buren had 
managed affairs in a thoroughly 
sound manner. But towards 
the end of his term suggestions 
of irregularities were made so 
definite that the responsibility for such, 
coupled also with the administration’s 
alleged responsibility for the financial 
collapse, made it impossible for the 
Democratic party to entertain any 
prospects of making one of its own men 
Van Buren’s successor. The Whigs, how- 
ever, were still far from being in a position 
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to send to Washington anyone whom they 
could rightly reckon to belong to their 
party. Accordingly, they put up for the 
presidency William Henry Harrison, an 
old general, politically almost unknown, 
and associated with him as vice-president 
John Tyler, wlio, though no 
longer actually a member of 
the Democratic party, 
counted far more personal 
adherents and friends in that 
than among the Whigs. It 
was largely by this manoeuvre 
that the Whig party succeeded 
in getting its candidate elected 
])y an overwhelming majority. 

But this apparent success 
was S()f)n reduced to its true 
proportions. Harrison entered 
the White House only to 
succumb there to his last 
illness — April, 1841 — where- general 


statesmen were of opinion that the territory 
of the United States had probably reached 
the extreme limits of its extension con- 
sistent with the republican form of govern- 
ment contemplated by the framers of tlie 
federal constitution. Two decades, how- 

ever, sufficed completely to 

correct tliis view. It may 
have seemed justified as long 
as the vast basin of the 
Mississippi was still thinly 
peopled, and while the great 
roads and means of com- 
munication were still in their 
early development. Such 
doubts, however, as arose out 
of considerations of vast 
separation in space were soon 
set aside by the rapid utilisa- 
tion — much furthered by the 
invention of the steamboat — 
tavt of suitable waterways, such 


— wiicic- GENERAL Z. TAYLOR vv cxll.i vvclj 

upon Tyler became reunited Mainly on account of the success of as the North American lake 
to those members of the wS P^re^sSf f system furnishes in connection 
Democratic party with whom 1 84 8 , and during his term of office with the Hudson, on the one 
he had all along remained in pro-siavery faction, Ohio and the 


touch. Under the pressure of financial con- 
ditions a majority both in the senate and 
in the house of representatives had, in 1841, 
once more succeeded in passing a resolu- 
tion in favour of the re-establishment of 
a United States bank, which still formed 
an important item in the political pro- 
gramme of the Wliig party. 

John Tyler, who was now president — 
1841-45 — vetoed both this proposal and a 
subsequent similar resolution of congress, 
and bv these acts effected what was 
looked upon as an open secession from the 
party which had raised him to office. On 
the whole, Tyler’s presidency ran its 
course unattended by any special events. 
Dijdomatic difficulties with England, finan- 
cial measures intended to remove the evil 
consequences of the crash, and a gradual 
leconstruction of the personnel of the 
aviministration in favour of the Democrats, 
by whose aid Tyler had been elected to 
till' presidency, filled up the time, while 
events of far greater importance were 
quietlv' but steadily approaching, though 
the time was not yet ripie for their ajipear- 
ance in energetic action. 

When President Monroe sent his famous 
message to congress, which until recently 
had been regarded as the guiding thread 
of the foreign policy of the United States, 
though later a quite different interpre- 
tation was put upon it, the leading 
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Missouri, on the other ; and towards the 
middle of the century by the construction 
of railways, which in America were taken up 
much sooner and more energetically than 
in the Old World. Even in the middle of 
the ’thirties the possession of a strip of 
coast on the Pacific was seen to be as in- 
dispensable to the prosperous development 
of the union as the possession of the 
mouth of the Mississippi had once been 
considered. The wild speculation in the 
public lands of the west, which had con- 
jured up such serious commercial dangers 
for the union, had not only been far less 
fatal to the west, but at a time wlien it 
was a question of drawing some 

4 profit from the less valu- 

Pro ress*^^* titles to landed property, 

rogress speculation had actually 

had a stimulating and encouraging effect 
on the settlement of those sections. The 
far remote districts recovered rapidly from 
the effects of the crash, and their natural 
riches constantly attracted fresh emigrants 
to the borders of civilisation. 

These events naturally reacted on the 
old states of the union in such a manner 
as to make a further advancement of the 
western frontier desirable, and an exten- 
sion of area came to be regarded as syn- 
onymous with national enrichment. The 
western frontier of the union had never 
been definitely settled. In the Florida 
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Treaty Spain had renounced her rights 
from ocean to ocean ; this, however, was 
a paper claim to an indeterminate terri- 
tory. The north-western frontier was also 
under disjuite with Great Britain, and at a 
time when no serious value was attached to 
the Far West the United States had by 
treaty agreed to a joint administration of 
Oregon by British and Amer- 
ican officials. Thus the claims 
of the United States to the 
possession of an outlet towards 
the Pacific Ocean were up to tliat time still 
very questionable. For a long time, how- 
ever, doubts had ceased to exist as to the 
manner in which they were to be improved. 

The separation of the republic of Texas 
from Mexico was to a large extent pro- 
moted by men from the United States, 
whose aim from the beginning had been 
the inclusion of these 
territories in the 
union. The states 
of the north-east 
were probably but 
little concerned about 
the matter, since they 
could not hope to 
derive any com- 
mercial ad\’antagcs 
from this region. 

The south may tune 
been influenced to 
some extent by the 
profit and political 
strength, unduly 
brought into the 
foreground, whicli 
miglit accrue from 
the acquisition of 
territories likely to 
become future slave 
states. But among 
the real ii fl lences 
towards this end were 
the poj)ulations of 
the young states of 
the west. Here, on 
soil reclaimed within 
the life of the union, 
which even in that 
brief space had 
undergone an 
astonishing develop- 
ment, a party had 
come into existence 
under the watchwords 
America,” which, 
instance confining 
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GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT 
General Scott early obtained a commission as artillery 
captain, ^and defeated Santa Anna in Mexico. At the 
death of General Taylor, he was nominated for the presi- 
dency, without, however, being successful. He was com- 
mander-in-chief of the army up to the eve of the Civil War. 


of 


though 
its 


a great 
in the first 
ambition to the 


mere acquisition of Texas, in the next 
place aimed at the possession of the 
whole country as far as the Pacific, 
and finally at the possible absorption of 
the whole of the decayed republic of 
Mexico even as far as Tehuantepec. 

From among the ranks of this party 
defenders had arisen to protect the Texan 
Government, completely powerless from 
constant want of money, against the 
attacks of the Mexicans ; and tbeii 
demands that the repeated applications of 
Texas for admission to the union should at 
last be entertained, even at the risk of a 
war'with Mexico, became the moie urgent 
in proportion as the untenable conditions 
of this pseudo-state threatened to make 
})ossible the interference of other Powers. 
Texas, in its then unproductive condi- 
tion, was not rich enough to furnish the 

means required by 
the government. At 
first the credit of the 
young state had been 
abused, and debts 
had been incurred 
recklessly in the hope 
tliat they would be 
covered by the recep- 
tion of the country 
into the union. This 
recejAion, however, 
was delayed, because 
Mexico refused cither 
to acknowledge the 
indejicndence of 
Texas or to sell the 
country. The Texans 
became tired of con- 
fining their petitions 
to the United States ; 
they also ajoplied to 
France and — so it is 
asserted, at least — 
to England. Thus 
there arose upon the 
political horizon of 
the union the threat- 
ening s]:)ectre of a 
foreign Power estab- 
lishing itself in the 
south-west and per- 
haps shutting them 
out, from access to 
the Pacific. Even 
Tyler had made 
efforts to meet this danger by renewed 
negotiations with Mexico, which were con- 
ducted in a tone of so much provocation 
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that the Young America party was daily 
hoping for an outbreak of hostilities. 
Tyler, however, could not summon either 
sufficient courage or the necessary rashness 
to attempt to force a declaration of war. 

In the electoral contest of 1844 the 
Texas question was made one of the two 
great points at issue. To it, and to the 
plank in the platform on the 
Oregon question, J ames Knox 
Polk (1845-1849), a Democrat 
of little influence, owed his 
victory over Henry Clay, the Whig candi- 
date, as well as over President Tyler. Clay 
had originally pronounced himself against 
the admission of Texas, but in the end 
offended the anti-annexationists by veering 
around, from electioneering motives, to a 
policy in favour of admission. Tyler, by 
his feeble policy on the Texas question, 
had completely forfeited his already slender 
chances of re-election. Nevertheless, it 
was permitted him, during the last days of 
his term, virtually to carry into effect the 
admission of the neighbouring republic. 

Although the bill bearing on this 
matter shortly before had been rejected 
by the senate, he now caused its reintro- 
duction into congress on the ground 
that the result of the presidential election 
of 1844 had shown that the majority of 
the people were in favour of annexation, 
a plea which so impressed the representa- 
tives. that the bill was this time passed in 
both houses. Tyler approved the joint 
resolution providing alternative methods 
of annexation during the last days of his 
official career, and in the following year 
Texas was received into the union as the 
twenty-ninth state. 

This, however, settled only the relations 
between Texas and the United States. 
Mexico still considered the country as its 
own by right, and refused to enter into 
negotiations with the United States con- 
cerning it. But the federal government 
sent a division of troops . to what was 
. , claimed as the western border 

p**I*SK*t of the new state, and thus 
• **k w* attempted to solve the question 

* *** whether the Rio Grande del 

Norte or the Nueces River formed the 
boundary by advancing its forces to the 
former. The first blood was shed in a sur- 
prise by the Mexicans of a troop of dragoons 
that had been cut off from the main body ; 
and this was looked upon as tantamount 
to a declaration of war. Throughout the 
country few voices ventured to protest 
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against the general cry for vengeance 
against this provocation by the Mexicans. 
At the seat of war in the north, General 
Zachary Taylor achieved a series of 
brilliant victories against the Mexicans 
in quick succession ; and by the beginning 
of the year 1847 their resistance in the 
districts bordering on Texas was com- 
pletely overcome. This was as yet, how- 
ever, far from bringing matters to a 
decisive issue, for the American Army was 
still some hundreds of miles away, and 
separated by immeasurable deserts from 
Mexico proper ; and the losses suffered 
hitherto had made little impression. Polk 
was therefore obliged to determine on a 
more effectual move. It took the shape of 
an advance by General Winfield Scott from 
Vera Cruz upon the capital. Here, too, the 
Mexicans were unable to offer any serious 
resistance to the Americans. 

Vera Cruz capitulated in March, 1847, 
after a brief bombardment ; and on each 
occasion that Santa Anna ventured to 
oppose the progress of the enemy’s advance 
upon the city of Mexico he suffered heavy 
defeat. Nevertheless, these very victories 
^ „ almost robbed the president 

collapse of ^ possibility of gathering 

^ * f harvest of his discredited 

policy. The vigorous on- 
slaught of the American arms led to the 
collapse of Santa Anna’s feebly supported 
dictatorship, and when the United States 
troops entered the capital they found no 
longer a government with which peace 
might be concluded. The victors, in fact, 
had to assist in establishing a government 
before they could attain their real object, 
the restoration of international relations 
between the United States and Mexico. 

In the meanwhile, owing to circum- 
stances, the prize to be won had been 
increased to an extraordinary degree. 
In addition to the army of Texas and the 
Vera Cruz division, a third army corps 
had been equipped for the ])urpose of 
invading California. This division had 
the most marvellous good fortune, for 
on entering the country it found its work 
half done. Captain John Charles Fremont 
had, in 1844, during an exploring ex- 
pedition, arrived on the borders of 
California ; but he had so participated 
in politics that he had been expelled from 
Santa Fe. As soon, however, as war was 
declared, he returned, took possession 
of the town of Sonoma, and there hoisted 
the flag of the union. At the same 
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time, an American man-of-war touched 
at Monterey on the Bay of California, 
and there, too, met with so little serious 
resistance that its commander, with the 
assistance of the American residents, 
was able to take possession of this im- 
portant place. The military occupation 
of California and New Mexico by the union 
was thereupon announced, and in the 
face of this fait accompli the Mexican 
Government had to strike its colours. 

In the treaty of peace the United States 
allowed the acquisition of the new pro- 
vinces to take the form of a purchase, 
Mexico relinquishing these vast territories 
for an indemnity of ^^3, 000,000, recog- 
nising Texas as belonging to the union, and 
agreeing to acknowledge the Rio Grande as 
the western frontier of the United States, 
In the meantime, the Oregon 
question had been settled by 
negotiation with Great Britain 
in an arrangement by which 
the 49” of latitude was recog- 
nised as the boundary line 
between the possessions of the 
two countries. Thus tlu 
United States acquired in tlie 
Far West the frontiers which 
have remained substantially 
unchanged to the present day. 

The importance of this ac- 
quisition was made at once 
apparent when, only a year 
afterwards, the first dis- 
coveries of gold were made 
in California. In congress 
the Mexican victories had a 
significant sequel. By what 
is known as the Wilmot Proviso, it was 
proposed that the grant of £3,000,000 was 
to be made subject to the condition that 
slavery should be forbidden in all the 
newly acquired territories. This proposal led 
to prolonged and embittered discussions. 

Nor did its first defeat indicate the 
end of the struggle. It was, in fact, 
the beginning of the struggle over con- 
gressional control of the territories, which 
was to become a conspicuous issue for 
the next decade. The nature of the soil 
of New Mexico and California almost 
excluded any industry in which slave 
labour would have yielded profitable 
results Besides this, California rapidly 
acquired a peculiar stamp of its own 
from the immigration en masse of the 
gold-diggers, wlio were almost without 
exception free labourers. Even in Texas, 



CAPTAIN FREMONT 
A supporter of the anti-slavery 
party, he was the first Republi- 
can candidate for the presiclency, 
and was again nominated in 18 (U, 
but withdrew in favour of Lincoln, 


where slavery was considered as holding 
a legal status since the admission, it 
scarcely managed to prolong its existence. 
The only significance attached to the 
])roceedings in congress lay in their 
affording evidence of the growing oppo- 
sition to slavery, which was as much 
the outcome of the moral condemnation 
of the institution, aroused by the oppo- 
nents of slavery, as of the recognition of 
its disadvantages from an industrial 
standpoint. That in the end the majority, 
in this instance also, agreed to a decision 
apparently in favour of slavery must 
again be attributed to the feeling that 
repeated attacks on the institution itself 
might develop into broader and more 
serious controversy relative to the con- 
stitution of the union. From the course 
of the debates, however, the 
slave-holding south could not 
fail to detect the remarkable 
growth of the dangers which 
threatened its industrial par- 
ticularism. Hence it is hardly 
to be wondered at that at 
this time there was revived 
in some quarters a discussion 
of the idea of a secessi< a 
from the union in which die 
Southern states considered 
themselves justified according 
to extreme democratic 
principles, and of a closer 
union between that group of 
states whose welfare was most 
intimately connected witii 
the continued existence of 
slavery. For the time being, 
these ideas did not lead to actual results. 
This state of affairs, moreover, was not 
without its effect on the presidential 
election. Polk had paid too little respect 
to the Democrats to be able to enter- 
tain hopes of re-election. The whole 
party was at the time in so disjointed a 
condition that it had little hope of coming 
victorious out of the electoral campaign ; 
and its candidate, Cass, a Northerner, 
was not a sufficiently striking personality to 
cover up the present weakness of the party. 

It was just in this respect, further- 
more, that their opponents had been 
especially fortunate. Their candidate. 
General Taylor, was of southern origin, 
was himself a slave-owner, and had 
never taken a decided part as a politician, 
though he counted himself as belonging 
to the right wing of the Whig party. 
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His campaign in Mexico, moreover, had 
rendered him popular; like Jackson and 
Harrison, he was a “ people’s ” candidate. 
By their own exertions alone the Whigs 
would never have been able to procure his 
election, for as a party they were weaker 
than ever. Their whole programme con- 
sisted in ranging on their side all those 
X I r opponents of the Demo- 
^yj***^. , crats who were unwilling 

Candidate ^ either to throw in their lot 
with the enemies of slavery, 
who formed an insignificant minoritv, or to 
attach themselves to the so-called “ Know- 
nothings,” or American party. Both these 
gmups were, in a sense, fragments of the 
dismembered Whig organisation ; and 
the chief aim of the leaders was to devise 
a means of erecting a platform on which 
the discontented of all other parties 
might be able to fight by their side. It 


acceptable candidate at the next election. 
Particularly did he co-operate, more or 
less directly, with Southerners, with 
Middle-state men like Clay, and with 
Northerners like Webster, in sanctioning 
the important compromise of 1850, by 
which the principle of ” squatter sove- 
reignty ” was applied to the territories 
recently acquired, the slave trade in the 
district of Columbia was abolished, and the 
federal Fugitive Slave Law was re-enacted. 

By this arrangement it was supposed 
that slavery was made a dead issue, 
and this fiction was persistently main- 
tained in the ” finality ” planks of the 
campaign of 1852. The effect of the 
compromise, its relation to the compro- 
mise of 1820, and the extent of the doctrine 
of ” squatter sovereignty ” were, however, 
to become the most engrossing problems 
of the decade, as soon as the introduction 


was necessary to put up a ” ticket ” which 
would also be conformable to such a 
collectivist policy after the election, and 
for this purpose the choice of Taylor and 
Fillmore was a decidedly skilful one. 

The victory of these candidates signified 
the defeat of the Democrats, without, 
however, implying a victory for the Whig 
principles. For the time being, politics 
were still exclusively centred upon the 
organisation of the* newly acquired terri- 
tories ; and the struggle carried on by slave- 
holders on behalf of their theory, even 
more than their real interests, was long 
and violent. Before it was brought to a 
close. President Taylor died ( J uly gth, 1850). 

For the second time the place of a 
president chosen by the Whigs was occu- 
pied, before the completion of his official 
SU,.,yi« Vice-president Who 

Columbia ^ven the small attach- 

Abolished rnent which Harrison and Taylor 
had shown for the politicians 
who had prepared for them the road to the 
presidency. Millard Fillmore (1850-1853) 
did not, indeed, renounce the principles 
of the Whig party to the same extent as 
Tyler had done, but in his advances to- 
wards the representatives of the south he 
went as far as he possibly could, in the 
hope of thereby rendering himself an 


of the Kansas-Nebraska bill projected 
the whole subject of slavery once more 
into the sphere of congressional politics. 
^ , Fillmore’s term of office was 


Doctrine of ^ Aiimwiv. zy war> 

Squatter ^ffiiost entirely occupied by 
Sov^re^gaty Preparations for tlie approach- 
ing election ; but his hopes were 
not realised. Some Whigs, indeed, enter- 
tained the notion of his re-election ; but the 


nominating convention of the party gave 
preference to General Scott, without 


succeeding, however, in making the 
latter a people’s candidate. 

The Democrats, in imitating the elec- 
tioneering tactics of the Whigs, were more 
fortunate, having nominated Franklin 


Pierce, and having tied him down to a plat- 
form which proposed nothing more than 
the dropping of all contested matters, to 
which so much time had been devoted 


during the last presidency, and which 
adhered to the compromise of 1850 as an 
arrangement of the slavery question which 
was to be treated as a ” finality.” Such a 
programme was likely to find numerous 
adherents even outside the Democratic 


party. To the general wish of seeing these 
disputes finally brought to an end. Pierce 
unquestionably owed a considerable part 
of the majority with which he achieved 
success in the electoral campaign of 1852. 




RISE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

AND THE APPROACH OF THE STRUGGLE 


IT was by the very irony of fate that the 
^ first official acts of the president, who 
had been especially chosen to settle 
internal strife, happened to turn upon the 
very question which finally kindled the 
Civil War. By the admission of California 
as a non-slavery state the north had 
obtained a temporary preponderance. In 
order to balance this as speedily as possible, 
application was made for the creation of 
the two territories, Kansas and Nebraska, 
in the hope of seeing at least one of them 
develop early into a slave state. 

The territories in question, indeed, 
stretched northward far beyond the line of 
the Missouri Compromise (36° 30') ; but it 
was argued that the terms of the latter 
could no longer be legally maintained, 
inasmuch as, by the Compromise of 1850, 
it had been agreed to leave the question of 
slavery in certain territories to be settled 
entirel}^ by their own legislatures. Never- 
theless, the Kansas-Nebraska 
♦ *Ak”i* K question at one blow put an 

l^laver ** peaceful sentiments. 

avery aroused a cry of general 

indignation that in this wise slavery 
should be allowed to advance farther to 
the north. It was significant, too, that 
the movement in support of the Missouri 
Compromise was confined not only to 
Whigs and Abolitionists ; a split became 
distinctly apparent in the very camp of the 
Democrats. A faction of northern origin, 
opposed to slavery, began to develop, and a 
second larger one in which the Democrats 
of the slave states stood up as before for 
the “ peculiar institution ” of their section. 

The logical consequence implied in 
the national policy proved itself still 
stronger than the movement against 
slavery ; the bill which provided for the 
organisation of Kansas and Nebraska 
became law, according to the spirit in 
which the Compromise of 1850 had been 
interpreted, without restrictions being made 
as to slavery. But the triumph of the 
slave-holders was only apparent. The bill 


inflicted a formidable blow to the cohesion 
of the Democratic party ; and in the 
Northern states it set on foot the move- 
ment which eliminated the feeble party of 
the Whigs from the ranks of political 
factors. Amid its ruins arose the Re- 
Birth publican party. The latter now 

y came forward with youthful 

p Vigour as the supporter of an 

^ idea, which, owing to contempo- 
rary events, forcibly aroused the attention 
of all classes of the people. In the Northern 
states several attempts had been made at 
infusing fresh vigour into the life of 
political jiarties ; but neither the Aboli- 
tionists nor the American party had 
succeeded in calling forth any deep or 
lasting emotion in party life. 

The impossibility of reconciling their 
aims with the fundamental principles of 
the constitution made impossible for the 
Abolitionists a general political ascendancy. 
The conviction as to the harmful nature 
of slavery and the desire to strive for its 
abolition were steadily gaining ground in 
wider and wider circles of the American 
population ; but they were not prepared 
to accept the platform of the Abolitionist 
party, which, owing to some illegal pro- 
ceedings, lost much in the general esteem. 

The American party for a short time 
gained largely in numbers, owing especially 
to the attraction which the secret element 
in its organisation exercised upon the 
masses. Its platform, however, the most 
essential item of which lay in a demand 
for rendering the acquisition of the rights 
of citizenship more difficult for new 
. . immigrants, met with a cold 
Oppos.tion j-eception from the general 

I® . public. It was especially directed 

mmigraA » against those immigrants who 

were coming to America as the forerunners 
of that large swarm of political malcon- 
tents who were seeking an asylum from 
administrative harshness, civil inequalities 
and even famine. These, it is true, were 
by no means a wholly desirable addition 
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to the population. They were, almost 
without exception, in a lower stage of 
educational training, and their moral and 
ethical developnient was deficient. The 
fact that these immigrants almost in- 
variably attached themselves to the side 
of the Democrats did not cause them to 
be regarded with much favour by anti- 
Democratic politicians ; and. 
Aliens in j^a.turally, for the same reason 

Fifties**' Democratic majority was 

° * opposed to the enactment of such 
an immigration law as was desired by the 
American party. In this latter particular 
the Democrats were also supported by the 
Whigs, especially as the character of alien 
immigration had undergone considerable 
change in consequence of the revolutions 
which about the middle of the nineteenth 
century convulsed the Old World. 

The entrance of the foreigners into 
political life marks a point at which the 
development of party politics assumed 
fresh vigour. These men, especially those 
who came over after 1848, could under no 
conditions become adherents of the Demo- 
cratic party. , Those who in their old 
home had fought and suffered for the 
universal rights of men, as handed down 
in the formula of the French Revolution, 
could not possibly attach themselves to 
a party which through force of circum- 
stances was compelled to give increasing 
prominence in its political programme 
to the maintenance of slavery. Though 
in theory they were thus largely Aboli- 
tionists, they were too little acquainted 
with the actual political conditions of 
the union to join the Abolitionist party 
in large numbers. Still less was there 
a place for them in the party of the 
“ Know-nothings,” which desired to clo.se 
to their countrymen an asylum so much 
longed for and so much appreciated. 

Amid such influences new life was in- 
fused into the ranks of those who once 
composed the Whig party. However 
_ . much the foreigners may have 

oAhe^* imparted that leaven which by 
^ its fermentation produced the 

*** Republican party, they had 
nothing whatever to do with the forma- 
tion of that party. The men who beheld 
with grief and anxiety the disintegration 
of the anti-Democratic organisation had 
already made several attempts to bring 
together all the vital tendencies of the 
day in such a manner as to engage the 
concerted efforts of a great and vigorous 
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party. In its incipient stages the forma- 
tion of the republican organisation was 
nothing more than the renewed attempt 
of the more intelligent politicians of 
Whig leanings to found their platform 
upon an idea which might awaken their 
party, endow it with greater strength, and 
help it towards final victory. 

In different places attempts of this kind 
were made simultaneously under different 
names ; but even in the early days the 
name ” republicans ” came into pro- 
minence. The basis of their platform was 
formed by the slavery question ; but 
they did not propose to seek for its 
solution in the radical manner of the 
Abolitionists. The new party adopted a 
thoroughly conservative view ; but while 
declaring that the rights of man, as ideally 
expressed in the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, should be placed above the letter 
and spirit of the federal constitution, they 
demanded that the union should no longer 
lend a hand in enacting laws, which were 
designed for the benefit of all, in the 
interests of a portion of tlie citizens. The 
greater part of the ])latform was devoted 
to the elaboration of this idea. 

a/ Part * however, at the 

* . ^ same time proclaimed itself the 

^ inheritor of the Whig traditions 
by impressing upon the federal government 
the assumption of all internal improve- 
ments, more especially the construction of 
a transcontinental railway — tasks similar 
to those which had been assigned to the 
federal government by the Whigs, and 
before that by the Federalists. 

At the presidential election which had 
resulted in the elevation of Pierce, the 
Republican party, as such, had scarcely 
come into life, and it figured in no way as 
a national factor. It gained considerable 
strength, however, owing to the* events 
which happened during the succeeding 
four years (1853-1857), and more especially 
owing to the affairs of Kansas. The 
proposal to make the introduction or 
rejection of slavery in that territory 
dependent on the decision of its inhabi- 
tants led to a contention between the 
friends and opponents of slavery, which, 
though at first conducted on constitutional 
lines, soon degenerated into an open 
struggle which set all law at defiance. 

Societies were formed in different states 
of the north for the purpose of organising 
methods for effecting the settlement of 
Kansas by free farmers ; and their efforts 
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THE BEGINNING OF AMEKlGAb VAb 1 KAILKOAO bYblEMi>: ititi. t-lKbl IKAIIM ilN 1 rtii UIMITEU bTAlEb 
Although railways for the purpose of carrying stone, gravel and other heavy materials were used iii America as early as the beginning of the nineteenth century, it was not until 
August 9th, 1829, that Horatio Allen, a civil engineer, took the first locomotive from Hopendale, Pa., to Carbondale, a distance of twenty-seven miles. On this trip Mr. Allen ran the 
engine himself, allowing no one else on it, as he considered the risk of life too great. The line was begun two years previously, and both locomotive and rails were procured from England. 

Frojn the painting by G. L. Henry, by permission of C. Klackner, 20 Old Bond Street, London 
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had a decided success. Partly owing to 
the great immigration from Europe there 
was no lack of men who were quite pre> 
pared to undertake in the Far West their 
share of the struggle against wild Nature 
and the southern foe. Now it seemed 
beyond all doubt that in communities 
where free settlers had once opened up 
. the soil slave-holders would in 

Emigration attempt to gain a foot- 

® * hold. A settlement of this 
** kind could not, however, be 
effected by leaps and bounds, nor could 
it occupy the whole territory in one single 
rush. The journey to Kansas from the 
states of the east was long and expensive, 
and the means of the colonisation societies 
were as yet very limited. 

For the slave-holders the position of 
affairs was much more favourable. The 
inhabited portion of the lands by which 
Kansas was bordered was almost entirely 
occupied by slave-holding states, and the 
people of Missouri, who entered the terri- 
tory in especially large numbers, were 
thus enabled to keep in continuous touch 
with their friends on the other side of 
the border, and could, if necessary, call 
in their help. Accordingly, when the 
governor of the territory issued the writ 
for the election of a legislative assembly, 
the people from the adjacent southern 
districts poured in, and by participation 
in the voting, falsification of votes, and 
the use of violence against their opponents, 
brought about an election which everyone 
knew did not in the least represent the 
real condition of affairs. 

The federal government not only con- 
firmed the election of the chosen candidates, 
but actually allowed the latter to draw up 
a constitution for the territory, which 
was formed entirely in the interests of the 
slave-holders and with the object of sup- 
pressing their opponents. Indeed, the 
federal government actually went so far as 
to place federal troops at the service of the 
pro-slavery administration, al- 
though in the meantime the free 
_ settlers, too, had demonstrated, 

by means of a free popular 
vote, the presence of an anti-slavery 
population at least as strong as their 
opponents, and had organised by electing 
a legislative body and proclaiming a 
constitution. Under such conditions a 
permanent peace became impossible. The 
first blood was shed probably by the slave 
party ; but their opponents also soon 
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resorted to reckless violence. Thus for 
years before Lincoln’s election, a civil war 
turning on the question of the permission or 
prohibition of slavery was raging in the 
ve^ heart of the union. 

The federal government seemed openly 
to sympathise with the slave-holders. 
The Democratic party, as such, was forced 
to do so according to its principles and its 
past history. Even the northern wing of 
the party, which, under the leadership of 
Douglas, did not indeed contend for the 
maintenance of slavery, but for the 
extreme consequences of the right of self- 
government of the separate states and 
territories, was, nevertheless, by recog- 
nising the validity of the first elections in 
Kansas, logically bound to support the 
policy of the president. 

Even in the Democratic camp no one any 
longer failed to see that the discipline of the 
party in congress could in future be main- 
tained only with difficulty ; that the 
reputation of the party among the people 
had been severely shaken ; and that by 
its policy in the Kansas questions it had 
placed a formidable weapon in the hands 
of its opponents. This was 
made jdain to all who could see 
by the next presidential election. 
This, it is true, once more 
resulted in the victory of the Democratic 
candidate, James Buchanan (1857-1861), 
an old man of seventy-one years, who had 
spent a long time as ambassador in 
England, completely removed from polit- 
ical struggles. But of the 4,000,000 
votes returned, only 1,800,000 had been 
recorded for him ; and he was elected only 
because it was still found impossible to 
gather all the anti-Democrats into one fold. 

The old Whigs and the “ Know-noth- 
ings ” had again nominated Fillmore ; 
and though his name clearly enough pro- 
claimed the feeble condition and want of 
principle of the party, his candidature 
nevertheless served to withdraw some 
hundreds of thousands of votes from the 
third party, and thus to put it in a minority. 
In spite of this, the election contest was 
of far-reaching importance to the Repub- 
licans, and through it they took a con- 
siderable step forward on the road to 
victory. Even during the negotiations for 
the nomination of a candidate, an agree- 
ment had been effected between the old 
group of the Free-Soilers, the Abolitionist 
“ Know-nothings,” and the true Repub- 
licans. The selection of Fremont, the 


Feeble 

Democratic 

Victory 
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discoverer of the Far West and the con- 
queror of California, as a candidate for the 
presidency, seemed a very fortunate move. 
He embodied the ideas of the Young 
America part3^ which would have nothing 
to do with the old struggle between the 
defenders of state rights and the national- 
ists, but which had inscribed on its banners 
the greatness of their common country in a 
free republican development. 

The Republicans this time remained 
faithful to the old conservative spirit, not, 
however, in the sense of a retrogressive 
stagnation, but in that of a steadily pro- 
gressive development advancing in definite 
legal channels towards the highest ends. 
With his 1,300,000 votes, Fremont had so 
nearly approached the goal of victory 
that not only his adherents, but also his 
opponents, looked upon the success of the 
Republicans at the next election as certain. 

This prospect loomed like a spectre upon 
the southern Democrats. Hitherto the 
only way in which their opponents had 
attained or had hoped to attain a victory 
had been by putting up a candidate to 
whom even a Democrat might still be able 
to give his vote. Now, however, 
nhe** time, the Republi- 

° cans had put up against them 

a man m whose programme 
not a spark of Democratic principle was 
to be discovered, and one who uncom- 
promisingly placed the union above the 
states, and the spirit of the Declaration of 
Independence on an equality with that of 
the constitution. It was only by a mere 
chance that this programme had failed to 
secure the victory, and even before the 
result of the election was known the slave 
states recognised that this was the begin- 
ning of the end. As had happened earlier, 
a conference of the Southern states was 
once more summoned, but it was poorly 
attended and insignificant in results. 
Nevertheless, the slave states fully realised 
the seriousness of the situation. 

In the south, the industrial contrast be- 
tween free and slave states, which rendered 
any community of interests impossible, had 
been recognised much earlier and more 
distinctly than in the north. In times more 
remote it may not have been so easily 
perceived how the south, in such a 
struggle, was far less favourably placed 
than the north, but the events of the last 
few years and their thorough and business- 
like discussion had opened the eyes of the 
slave-holders on this point. They could not 


fail to notice what a difference was observ- 
able in the relative increase of population 
in the two sections of the union, and how 
the wealth of the north was increasing in 
a proportion totally different from that of 
the south. Finally, they must have come 
to appreciate the reason why the value of 
land was so essentially different on the 
n t opposite sides of the border of 

rlcin^ the slave states. In Kansas 

acing many other border dis- 

Slave-hoMers 

personal exj^erience how much superior 
free labour was to the “ peculiar institu- 
tion ” of the south ; for of the settlers 
whom they sent to these districts at their 
common expense for the purpose of 
opposing free labour not a few went over 
into the enemy’s camp. If only at one 
and the same stroke they could have 
abolished slaver}^ and possessed them- 
selves of the industrial conditions of the 
north ! As things were, the abolition of 
slavery meant nothing less than the ruin 
of the slave-holders and the bankruptcy 
of all the propertied classes of the south. 

It was not their haughtiness as slave- 
holders which so often, inside and outside 
of congress, provoked the Southerners to 
words and acts unworthy of a highly 
o.ivilised nation ; it was rather the feeling 
of their own impotence, the certainty of 
being ruined men as soon as the federal 
government should be used to put the ban 
upon the system of slavery. It was such 
feelings which impelled the firebrands of 
the south to more and more exorbitant 
demands, and spurred them on to increas- 
ingly bitter struggles. 

In reality, the policy adopted by the 
government, which has often been criticised 
as displaying a desire to please the slave- 
holders, arose from a desire to modify to 
some extent, by favourable enactments, the 
industrial disadvantages from which the 
southern half of the union was suffering. 
It was the same desire which prompted so 
. large a section of the Northern 

oncetsions politicians to feel kindly dis- 

a posed toward the Southerners. 

So.IUr.er. jj 

majority of the people should renounce these 
sentiments, and the voting at the presiden- 
tial election had shown that this was the 
case, and if they should succeed in filling 
the administration with men of similar 
opinions, the only natural result would be 
the commercial and political bankruptcy 
'>f the south. Its only choice then would 
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be to break with its past, to secede from 
the union, and to form a confederation 
of states whose interests rested on the 
common foundation of slave labour. 

Such a confederacy would have become 
rapidly impoverished, and must have 
succumbed in the competition with its 
neighbour states, unless, indeed, an 
End of revolution had forced it 

** to change its system. For the 

inSi ht however, the slave- 

** holders indulged the hope that 
by these means they might save 
their property and delay its inevitable 
overthrow. To the men of the south 
their method of proceeding did not appear 
revolutionary. The doctrine of state 
rights had led many politicians, particu- 
larly in the south, to regard the union 
merely as a compact between the states 
which the contracting parties were en- 
titled to rescind. South Carolina had 
already openly expressed a similar view 
in its conflict with Jackson ; but its pro- 
cedure at that time had been considered 
by many as incorrect and illegal, even 
though the government on that occasion 
had preferred to attain its end by means 
of what some chose to call a compromise. 

Of course, in the meantime the feeling 
of an indissoluble connection had gained 
considerable strength among widespread 
classes of the population, and the seces- 
sionist longings of individual Southern 
states only aroused in some sections a 
feeling in favour of union. Nevertheless, 
there were those in the north-east, where 
the contrast of interests with the south 
was sharpest, who began to regard the 
separation of industrially dissimilar groups 
as being as much of an advantage as did 
the Southerners themselves, and to draw 
conclusions from the doctrine of state 
rights, according to which a peaceful 
dissolution of the union appeared the 
most desirable way out of the difficulty. 
President Buchanan first of all made 
Doctrine f^orts to postpone this question, 

ofStnte ^ course 

Rights * ”^ight bring counsel and 
deliverance. From his predecessor 
he had received other problems, the 
solution of which might be supposed to 
claim general interest, and he was in hopes 
that by taking such matters in hand 
he might turn the current of politics^into 
another channel. For a long time past 
the island of Cuba had been one of those 
territories whose acquisition by the United 
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States had been particularly desired by 
many. Its geographical position of neces- 
sity brought it in many ways into contact 
with the United States, and the weakness of 
Spanish rule in the island made its eventual 
sale appear by no means impossible. 

In such an event, however, it was 
of vital importance to the United States 
that the island should not fall into the 
hands of a Power which understood better 
how to utilise the industrial resources of 
the island in competition with their own 
products. Whether Buchanan really did 
entertain higher expectations from the 
future must be left undecided ; at any 
rate, he now made use of this question 
for the purpose of diverting attention 
from internal affairs, and lie attained his 
object — in so far, at least, as his proposi- 
tion to place eight million pounds for 
this purpose at the disposal of the govern- 
ment for some time occupied the attention 
of the senate and imparted a different 
character to the debates. 


The Mormon difficulty was employed for 
a similar purpose. Pierce had already 
called out the federal troops against the 

- Mormons, in order to force the 

wne ess Brigham Young’s 

Frauds*"* theocratic regime to the federal 
laws ; and Buchanan had to carry 
through congress the acceptance of the 
agreement by which matters were settled, 
at least apparently, in a satisfactory 
manner. Nevertheless, Buchanan did not 
succeed by these diversions in appeasing 
the internal feud. The slavery question 
kept knocking louder and louder at the 
doors of congress, which was neither able 
nor willing to refuse it admittance. 

In Kansas, parties were still facing each 
other for the fight. The party of the 
slave-holders had once more, by means of 
the most shameless electoral frauds, pre- 
tended to be alone empowered to speak 
for the territory, and at Lecompton had 
drawn up a constitution on the basis of 
which Kansas applied for admission as a 
state. But although the Free State party 
discovered the fraud, and on their side, 
with the so-called Topeka constitution, 
which prohibited slavery, made a similar 
application to congress, Buchanan fav- 
oured the Lecompton constitution, and 
also got the senate to accept it. 

But the house of representatives could 
not be won over by straightforward 
means ; a majority was finally obtained by 
parliamentary manoeuvres, but only after 
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it had been agreed to submit once more 
the question of the constitution to the 
vote of the people. On this occasion, 
however, the slave-holders’ party was com- 
pletely defeated. The consequence was 
that Kansas had to wait several 5'ears 
longer before it was admitted as a state ; 
but it had already rendered an important 
, service to the cause of liberty. 
Slave-ko er» already been for 

^ - some time a matter of con- 

Dcfeated giderable difficulty to hold 

to the policy of the majority those 
northern Democrats who at that time were 
led by Stephen Arnold Douglas. The 
question of the constitution of Kansas 
served to effect their complete separation. 

The Democratic party defended in prin- 
ciple the right of self-government of the 
states. Douglas followed out the conse- 
quences of this policy in so far as he voted 
for submitting the Lecompton constitution 
to the popular vote. It was, however, well 
known in congress that Douglas’s demand 
would seriously call in question the recog- 
nition of slavery in Kansas, and the 
Democrats of the south accordingly looked 
upon his action as a secession from the 
party and used every effort to make the 
split irremediable. They thus probably 
hoped merely to expel the unreliable 
elements from the party, and thereby con- 
solidate it. But, unfortunately, with the 
disruption of the Democratic party the con- 
nection between north and south was once 


a seat in the United States Senate. He 
was, above all, a typical man of the world, 
who, as backwoodsman, small store-keeper, 
village postman, and deputy surveyor; 
had well learnt the lesson which only 
diverse experience can teach. At the 
outset of his career his growing reputation 
as a lawyer nearly compelled him to 
abandon politics altogether; nor was it 
until Douglas repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise, and reopened the question of 
slavery in the territories that his party 
began to realise his undoubted ability and 
his strength. His calm circumsjjection, 
his humour, and his readiness as a debater 
had already made him one of the foremost 
politicians of the young party. More- 
over, his many qualities characteristic 
of a “ man of the people ” made 
him a candidate more desirable than the 
average parliamentarian. 

The voting was even less decisive than 
at Buchanan’s election. Though Lincoln, 
on November 6th, i860, received a 
majority of electoral votes, by which he 
was legally elected to the presidency, he 
fell short of a majority of popular votes by 
, . more than twice as many votes 

^ predecessor. The 

President feature of the elec- 

tion, however, was that its result 
was due entirely to the enormous numerical 
preponderance of the north. In the 
south Lincoln had not been presented 
as a candidate at all, and even in the 


more torn asunder, 'and the unavoidable border states he had obtained only a 
conflict of interests was again recognised in few thousand votes. 

a new sphere. Thus was typified the South Carolina, then as much as ever 
greater fact that the country, in entering the leader of the extremists, responded to 
upon the campaign of the next presidential the election with an ordinance of secession 
election, was divided into two opposite and from the union. At first it stood alone 

completely separated groups of states. in taking this step. Soon afterwards, 

On this occasion the Democratic party, however, a convention of several Southern 
as already stated, was no longer united, states was held at Montgomery, for the 
Its first convention at Charleston ad- purpose of deciding upon some common 
journed without arriving at a nomina- course of action whereby the interests of 
tion. Later, the northern wing of the the south might be safeguarded against 
party nominated Douglas as its a northern president. It was in vain 
n» ei» candidate, while the southern that Virginia summoned a convention 

Convention John C. for the purpose of bringing about a recon- 

onv n n gj-gckenridge. The Constitu- ciliation; the most she could effect in 

tional Union party nominated Bell. The that direction was to suggest a moderate 
Republicans held their convention in the course of action for the Central states and 
western city of Chicago, and here a western to take measures for preventing a further 
candidate, Abraham Lincoln, was nomin- spread of the secession movement. That 
ated for the presidency. Lincoln was a it would be impossible to win back the 
self-made man who had become known Southern states by negotiation was not 
only in recent years through a contest only expressed by the latter, but was also 
which in 1858 he fought with Douglas for clearly perceived by some in the north. 
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AND THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 


B uchanan considered it his duty, 
during the last months of his period of 
office, to preserve a passive attitude. He, 
who as a Democrat had early defended the 
principle of state rights out of conviction, 
found no difficulty in acknowledging the 
claim of the south to the right of secession. 
But he was destined, before leaving 
the scene, to execute another complete 
political volte-face. The February con- 
vention of the Southern states at Mont- 
gomery had for its immediate conse- 
quence the formation of a separate con- 
federacy, which elected Jefferson Davis as 
its president and claimed the rights of an 
independent state. Buchanan felt dis- 
posed to acknowledge this claim. 

The idea of allowing the apostate states 
to withdraw peacefully from the union was 
so widespread among the Democrats of 
the North-eastern states that the south 
was already led to entertain hopes of such 
an issue. The secession, how- 
ever, had caused the retirement 
of some of the Ministers 
from Buchanan’s Cabinet ; and 
the men who stepped into their places 
were not only themselves resolved to 
maintain the integrity of the union, but 
they also managed to convince the presi- 
dent of the necessity of such a policy. 
The latter, therefore, suddenly refused any 
further negotiations with the confederacy, 
and though he could not be induced to 
adopt an active policy against the latter, 
his temporary advisers managed at least to 
prevent his yielding another step. 

It was under such conditions that 
Lincoln entered upon office on March 4th, 
1861. His inaugural address was entirely 
animated by that conservative spirit 
on which the Republican party had built 
up its platform ; but he declared as his 
first principle the preservation of the 
union and the enforcement of all its laws. 
He expressly guarded against giving utter- 
ance to abolitionist longings, though these 
were certainly not contrary to his personal 


Integrity 
of the Union 
nt Stake 


inclinations ; but he held the Southern 
states so much the more responsible if by 
their proceedings they should stir up a 
civil war. It soon became evident that 
these were not mere empty words. A 
deputation which 'desired to treat with 
the federal government in the name of the 
confederate states was refused 
. * *“““ * formal audience by the Secre- 

^ * . . . tary of State on the ground 

tliat the government did not 
recognise the existence of an independent 
republic of the confederate states. In 
other respects, however, he preser\^ed a 
temporising attitude until events forced 
him to adopt another piolicy. 

The Secessionists had already demanded 
from Buchanan the delivery into their 
hands of all federal property in the con- 
federate states, but more especially the 
forts of Charleston ; and though they had 
met with a formal refusal they had 
nevertheless practically succeeded in at- 
taining their object. The Charleston forts 
were so feebly garrisoned that their com- 
mandant, Major Anderson, declared it 
impossible to defend them against even 
the slightest attack. But as the govern- 
ment did not promptly send him rein- 
forcements he retired to Fort Sumter, 
built on an island, and thus capable of 
being most easily defended, while the 
enemy occupied the other forts. 

Already, in the beginning of January, 
1861, shots had been exchanged here. On 
one occasion, when a federal steamer 
endeavoured to convey supplies to Ander- 
son, she had been obliged by 
* * the shore batteries to return 

without having effected her 
»c ory object, leaving Anderson to his 
fate. Nevertheless, it was not until April 
12th that the South Carolina troops found 
sufficient courage to direct their fire on 
Fort Sumter, which after a two days’ 
bombardment was obliged to capitulate. 
The south considered it a great victory 
when the federal flag was hauled down 
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from the last fort on its Atlantic coast-lino. 
But it was considerably mistaken in its 
calculations. As long as the Secessionists 
had sought severance from the union by 
peaceful methods the federal govern- 
ment had to reckon with the fact that 
a powerful party in its northern dominion 
was disposed to agree with this demand, 
and was certainly not prepared to take up 
arms for the sake of upholding the union. 

When, however, the soutli had shed 
the first blood a storm of indignation 
arose in the whole north, and the 
peoj^le demanded that the sword should 
not be sheathed until the south had been 
brought* back to obedience to the laws. 
This fighting ardour, turned to good account 
by the call for volunteers, placed in the 
hands of the govern- 
ment the means of ex- 
tricating itself from the 
awkward ]X)sition in 
which Lincoln’s hesita- 
tion, as opi^osed to the 
resolute measures of the 
Southerners, had placed it. 

Until now only eleven 
states had joined the con- 
federacy. Among the 
border states, however, 
several were undecided ; 
the side they would finally 
take would depend, in 
all probability, on th(' 
issue of the initial engage- 
ments. Virginia was at 
first among the waverers ; 
but luT importance to 
the Southern states was 
so considerable that the 
congress oi the south 
used every effort to win 
her over to its cause. It was essentially 
on this account that Richmond, on the 
James River, was chosen as the capital 
of the confederacy, although ii was 
situated not far from the border and was 
exposed to the attack of the enemy. 

The situation of the national govern- 
ment at the beginning of the Civil War was 
somewhat critical. The federal troojis, 
in themselves inconsiderable, were in 
a state apjiroaching disorganisation. The 
Secretary for War, before he resigned, had 
intentionally placed a portion of the war 
material in the hands of the Southerners, 
and the rest seemed to have been dis- 
sipated. A large number of the officers 
had left the federal army and had taken 
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. : r ERSON DAVIS 

Distinguishing himself in the Mexican War, 
Davis became a powerful advocate of 
slavery, and president of the confederate 
states. During the Civil War he was made 
prisoner, but after two years was released. 

attachment of 


service with the south. Even the numerical 
superiority of the north was at the begin- 
ning of no weight. So completely had people 
in the free states mistaken the character 
of the impending struggle that some at 
first believed it would be settled by means 
of regular soldiers and the militia, while 
many citizens persisted in their national 
repugnance to everything military and 
went about their ordinary business. 

The danger threatened most imme- 
diately the federal capital. The neigh- 
bouring states of Maryland and Delaware 
were slave states and largely in sympathy 
with the south. Though the loss of 
Washington would have been of little 
military importance, its moral effect would 
have been more serious inasmuch as in 

the Northern states the 
war party had, as a 
matter of fact, only an 
uncertain control. For- 
tunately, it was possible 
to prevent such a catas- 
trophe, for the militia 
regiments which had 
been rapidly summoned 
arrived at the capital in 
time. When Maryland 
prepared to offer armed 
resistance to the trans- 
portation of further rein- 
lorcements, its capital, 
Baltimore, was occupied 
by the federal troops, 
and the pro- Secessionist 
government was replaced 
by one favourably dis- 
posed to the union. This 
was the first blow received 
by the Secession, prevent- 
ing once for all the 
the states of Maryland 
and Delaware to their cause. In the west 
things were assuming a similar sliape. 
Here, also, the confederacy had reckoned 
on winning over to its side such slave- 
holding central states as Kentucky, 
Missouri and Kansas. 

It was the more justified mthis hope since 
almost throughout the region the govern- 
ment was in the hands of Democratic 
majorities ; but in spite of this they were 
nowhere successful. The western counties 
of Virginia adhered to the union ; in 
Kentucky the firmness of the federal 
officials prevented any false step on the 
part of the local government ; and though 
Missouri could not, in its entirety, be 







JEFFERSON DAVIS SIGNING GOVERNMENT ACTS BY THE ROADSIDE 
The above picture shows a quaint incident towards the end of the Civil War. The fugitive Cabinet has halted by 
the roadside, and the president is signing documents which his Secretary of State is handing to him. This was 
the last official business which was conducted by the Confederate Government, the end of the war being in sight. 


iriE, PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH BIDDING FAREWELL TO HIS ESCORT AND STAFF 
The virtual end of the Civil War came with the disbandment of the Confederate forces in the early part of 
Jefferson Davis and his men met for the last time at Washington, Georgia, and in the above picture he is seen bidding 
farewell to his escort and staff. Assembled around him are men who have sacrificed their all to the cause, and he 
is urging them to seek their own safety and to leave him to his fate. Forty-eight hours later he was taken prisoner. 
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preserved to the union, it was neverthe- 
less prevented from iormally going over to 
the Secessionists. Beyond 
the Mississippi, in fact, even 
the Democrats were good 
Unionists, and with the ex- 
ception of the Gulf states 
of Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas, the whole of this 
division of the country re- 
mained faithful to the union. 

Here, indeed, the conservative 
unionist idea had become 
firmly rooted. The inhabitants 
of these regions had lived 
under th(‘ union laws from 
the time ol tlieir first settling, 
and had always su]')ported a 
Great-American policy, and 
were by no means inclined 
to allow the will of discon- 
tented citizens to determine 
whether the state was to continue a united 
whole, rich in future possibilities, or was to 
be divided into separate halves, each 
restraining the other’s de- 
velopment. ‘In the west 
the union idea flourished; 
and Iroin the western 
territor}’ began that suc- 
cession of victories which, 
coupled with the parallel 
campaigns in the east, 
led to the final overthrow 
of the confederac3^ The 
first attack by the north 
had a lamentable result. 

An army of bo,ooo men 
under McDowell advanced 
into Virginia, and, falling 
in with the enemy at Bull 
Run, was disastrously 
defeated, and retreated 
in a state of ]ianic to 
W'ashington (July 2ist, 
igbi). In the c'ast the 
struggle thereafter for 
years consisted in back- 
ward and forward move- 
ments of mighty armies 
between the two capitals 
of Richmond and Wash- 
ington, which were only 
about a hundred miles 
distant Irom each other. 

Numerous b.iltlcs were 
fought, lasting sometimes 
lor days, in w hich the losses on both sides 
reached uncommonly high figures. And 
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GENERAL JOHNSTON 
After quelling the Mormon re- 
bellion in Utah, Johnston joined 
the southern forces, and during an 
attack on Grant at Shiloh on April 
0th, 1802, was mortally wounded. 



GENERAL LEE 

General Lee, at the outbreak of the Civil War, 
fought in Virginia, and was soon placed at the 
head of the confederate army. His surrender 
to General Grant at Richmond in 1800 was 
the last decisive engagement of the war. 


yet neither side was able to win any per- 
manent success. The operations, as a rule, 
ended fatally to the attacking 
party, without, however, pro- 
\ viding the defenders with 
an opportunity of pushing 
matters to a decisive issue. 
In generalship, the south 
was undoubtedly superior. 
The leadership of Joseph 
Eccleston Johnston and of 
Robert Edward Lee, the 
wonderful ex])cditions of 
Thomas Jonathan (otherwise 
known as “Stonewall”) 
Jackson and of his so-called 
“ foot-cavalry,” far exceeded 
the j^erformances of the 
north. But even these leaders 
were unable to organise a plan 
of campaign laid out on an 
extensive scale and conducted 
with energy. No doubt they had to 
struggle with special difficulties. Inas- 
much as the south, even during the first 

phase of the war, had 
been shut out from the 
sea, it was compelled to 
confine its operations ex- 
clusively to the land. 
As long as the scene ol 
these operations lay be- 
tween Richmond and 
Washington, the confed- 
erate troo])s enjoyed the 
advantage of having the 
population on their side. 
Nevertheless, lor th.eir 
commissariat, and in 
many cases, too, owing 
to the almost entire 
absence of roads in the 
European sense of t he 
word, for theii trans- 
port, the large army 
divisions were obliged to 
keep close- to such few 
lailway lines as were 
then in existence. This 
dependence naturally in- 
creased the difficulty ol 
advancing lor consider- 
able distances ; though, 
indeed, no advantage 
could have bcc-n derived 
from such rnov^ements in 
the conditions under 
which the war was being conducted. The 
events of the first year of the war had 
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shown tliat Washington was secure from 
occupation by the south as long as the 
power of the union remained permanently 
unshaken. But apart from the federal 
capital the army of 
Richmond seemed to have 
no serious object of 
attack. The capture of 
the commercial and in- 
dustrial towns of the 
north-east would indeed 
have been a highly desir- 
able prize ; but to advance 
on them by land, with 
the centre of the enemy’s 
force in the rear, was a 
task to which the armies 
of the south were not 
equal. True, they might 
succeed in temporarily 
subjecting to southern 
sway some more or less 
extensive portions of the 
Central states ; or they 





to the sea, and McClellan endeavoured to 
make this the base of his campaign; bet 
the attem})t proved unsuccessful and was 
not repeated at the seat of war in Virginia. 

In addition to this, the 
jx^wer of the nortli, es- 
pecially during the first 
years of the war, was 
weakened by political 
considerations. Lincoln 
refused to regard the 
rebels as other than 
fellow - countrymen who 
had strayed from the 
right path. He was un- 
willing to fight with the 
confederate states, whose 
existence he did not re- 
cognise, but was only 
endeavouring to bring 
those to submission who 
were in arms against the 
union. In spite of this 
consideration, however. 


STONEWALL” JACKSON 
might, by successful raids, Jackson, on May ist, isoa, made a brilliant hc W^as by UO mCaUS 

ravage and alarm the reputing” HooktJ‘°af successful in maintaining 

neighbouring Northern returning from that engagement he was among liis follow’crs of the 

1 • accidentally shot by one of his own party. _ i 


obtained 


states of Pennsylvania 
or West Virginia ; but neither of these 
moves could appreciably affect the result 
of the war. Indeed, General Lee twice 
made the attempt, but without any success 
whatever. Such operations could only 
have had a decisive effect if corre- 
sponding successes had been 
simultaneously in the other 
theatres of war. The principal 
obstacle to the success of the 
north was the deplorable 
absence of good leaders. 

True, in the first two years 
of the war the troops them- 
selves were so poor in quality 
that even better generals 
could not have achieved 
victories with them. This, 
however, no longer applied 
in the later years of the war, 
when bodies of tried and 
picked men and officers had 
become available among the 
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volunteer regiments. But the Driving the confederate troops out sident to commence negotia- 

hesitating tactics of such men rLy^aKse'^thl‘"ar4%'f^the p^o- ^^e government 

as George Brinton McClellan mac, and in November, 1861, was of the confederate states for 
and the dogged resolution and commander - m - chief, purpose of putting an end 

to the quarrel. Lincoln’s position was in- 
deed one of the utmost difficulty. It would 
have been almost untenable had not the 
middle w^est remained firm to the Unionist 
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north that solid cohesion 
which on the side of the south was the 
natural outcome of events. In the east, 
in particular, and in a less degree also at 
the other theatres of war, the first tw'o 
years of hostilities, while involving nothing 
but sacrifices, had produced no visible 
results. Instigated by southern agents, 
the party of those wiio were 
in favour of allowing the 
soutli to secede peacefully 
from the union now- began to 
lift up its head in a manner 
which threatened danger. A 
time arrived wdien the Demo- 
crats in the east obtained 
ominous majorities and in 
some cases got possession of 
the state governments ; and 
in New York the mob rose 
up against the “ infamous ” 
draft, and a resolution w^as 
actually brought forward in 
congress calling on the pre- 


indomitable courage of Ulysses Grant fell 
far short of the skill and ability of their 
southern antagonists. The north, how'- 
ever, enjoyed the advantage of free access 



GUN AND MORTAR BOATS ON THE MISSISSIPPI ENGAGING THE FORTS AND BATTERIES 


NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS IN THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 

le siegre of Vicksburg was one of the most memorable in the history of the Civil War. Realising the importance of 
)sing up the Mississippi River, the Confederates in strongly fortified the place, and from this time on succeeded 
repulsing attack upon attack, only surrendering on July 4th after a hard siege by land and water, which began on 
ay 18th, 1863. The lower picture shows a number of gun and mortar boats on the Mississippi River attacking the 
‘ts and batteries on the island and mainland, while the first depicts two of the Ericsson batteries going into action. 
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THE CONP'‘EDERATE MERRIMAC RUNNING INTO THE FEDERAL CUMBERLAND 


SCENES IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 

The second year of the war was marked by a number of defeats for the Union navy, not the least of them being’ the 
sinking of the Cumberland on March 8th, 1862, by the confederate Merrimac. For some time the Merrimac, ongfinally 
attached to the United States Navy, which vessel the confederates had rendered almost invulnerable to artillery, was 
supreme on the water, sinking: more than one Federal ship before meeting a worthy opponent in the Monitor. The 
latter was built by a Swede named Ericsson, and with its low armoured deck carried two guns of the heaviest calibre. 
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programme of the Republican party, and 
had not the governments of the Western 
states, which at the outbreak of the 
war were still partially in the liands of 
the Democrats, been succeeded by others 
of unionist principles. 

In the east the danger would have been 
immeasurably greater had it not been 
that there, too, the war gained adherents. 
The south had obtained a tem]X)rary 
superiority, owing to the fact that before 
Lincoln’s accession to office it had acquired 
jwssession of very much of the war 
material of the union. However, owing to 
the limited amount of human material 
it had at its disposal, it was incapable, 
at least during the years of the war, 


benefited by these conditions. The few 
frigates and revenue cutters which con- 
stituted the United States Navy had before 
the war been ordered partly to southern 
and partly to far-distant foreign ])orts, so 
that in this respect also the union was 
rendered virtually powerless. The Union- 
ists, however, fully realised that the only 
way of preventing constant accessions 
of fresh })ower to the south was by shut- 
ting it out from the sea. 

In Washington it was well known what 
importance the Secessionists attaclied to 
this matter. They felt assured that, being 
unable to do without the cotton supplies 
of the south, the European Powers, and 
especially Great Britain, would, in the 



fUKi LAh'Ayt.l 1 1, IHt. hilUllKAL BASULLfc, h UK POLITICAL PRISONERS 
During the early part of the Civil War the grim fortress of Lafayette, situated on Hendrick’s Reef in 
the Narrows at the entrance to New York Harbour, served as federal Bastille for political prisoners. 


of establishing an industrial independence, 
and its ])osition in consequence could not 
fail to become more and more unfavour- 
able. This fact in itself served to stimulate 
the north towards exerting itself to 
the utmost of its powers, and provided 
the North-eastern states with an oppor- 
tunity of immensely imjiroving their 
industries and of employing their activities 
in an exceedingly profitable manner. 

The factories engaged in the manufacture 
of ammunition, military outfits, articles of 
clothing, etc., were suddenly overwhelmed 
with orders, and, naturally, obtained most 
favourable contracts. The shipping in- 
dustry, which had at all times given 
employment to thousands of hands on the 
North Atlantic coast, was especially 
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event of the north gaining the ujq^er hand, 
at once hasten to their assistance. In the 
south, cotton, as a matter of fact, was 
king. It formed the wealth of the large 
landowners ; for its sake it was necessary to 
uphold slavery even at the risk of a serious 
war ; with it the costs of that war were to 
be defrayed ; and for its sake, too, the 
south hoped to obtain the recognition, if 
not the support, of Europe. Nor were they 
altogether wrong in the last of these 
calculations. Na})oleon III. felt drawn 
to the side of the confederates more from 
a feeling of selfish jealousy of the United 
States than from any other interests ; but 
in the case of England a similar leaning, 
due largcdy to industrial conditions, was 
coimteracled mainly by the strength of 






THE GREAT FEDERAL DEFEAT AT THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG 
The defeat of the Union forces at the Battle of Fredericksburg was one of the most desperate episodes in the whole 
of the Civil War. At sunset, on December 13th, 1863, General Burnside opened fire with every available battery 
on the Confederate position. A sharp and decisive battle followed, lasting until the night of the ir)th, when the 
national troous. defeated and humiliated, retreated across the river, after suffering a loss of some lO.OOO men. 


SURRENDER OF GENERAL LEE AT RICHMOND, APRIL ilrfi, 1865 
Lee’s surrender at Richmond was the last and greatest triumph of the northern forces. The decreasing resources of 
the south had begun to have a despairing influence upon his troops. Reaching Richmond on April 9th, 1865, after 
a series of engagements which had reduced his infantry to 8, («)() muskets, he found himselfsurrounded by the enemy. 
Escape was impossible, and to avoid further bloodshed in a hopeless cause. General Lee yielded to the inevitable. 
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the anti-slavery sentiment. An enormous 
number of o])eratives were thrown out of 
employment by the cotton famine conse- 
quent on the blockade of the southern ports. 

The strict neutrality preserved by the 
1 British Government was the cause of 
indignant complaints in the south ; but the 
lack of vigilance which permitted the 
Alabama and other cruisers to escape 
to sea was regarded by the Federals as 
warranting on their part an attitude which 
very nearly brought abopt^ a , breach of 
diplomatic relations, and created an in- 
tensity of irritation between the twonations 
u’hich was not allayed for many years. 
With an energy which compels our 
admiration, the north set to work to 


The deeisive stroke came from the west. 
The formation of the confederacy had once 
more placed the western states in a position 
similar to that which tliey held before the 
cession of Louisiana. Even at that time 
the free navigation of the Mississippi down 
to the Gulf of Mexico had been recognised 
as indispensable to the prosperity of the 
inland states of the continent. 

Still more was this now the case, 
when, in place of isolated forts and 
trading-stations, between wiiich the Indian 
roamed, flourishing towns and villages had 
arisen, while sturdy farmers had converted 
thousands of square miles of virgin soil 
into rich arable land. As yet onl}^ a few rail- 
ways connected the Father of Waters with 



THE CIVIL WAR: DESTRUCTION OF THE CONFEDERATE FLOTIuLA OFF MEMPHIS 


organise a navy which should be equal to 
the great task before it, and by the end of 
1S62 the blockade of the southern ports 
began to have a telling effect. 

A few vessels commanded by daring 
seamen managed, even down to the end 
of the war, to run the blockade either 
undetected, or without sustaining any 
serious damage. The lucky parties thereby 
earned large sums of money ; but with a 
few shiploads the}/ were able neither to 
exercise any a2')preciable influence on the 
European demand for cotton, nor, by 
their occasional and insufficient importa- 
tions, to keej) up the war supplies of the 
south. Thus, although the naval war 
exercised a direct influence on the struggle, 
it was not able to determine the issue. 
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the provinces of the east ; and the project 
of a railway to the Pacific Ocean had not 
advanced beyond the preliminary' stage. 
Thus the Mississippi formed the principal 
artery of traffic for the vast region which 
is watered by it and its tributaries ; and 
even at that time a large fleet of steamers 
was employed in the exchange of the 
products of the inland states and of the 
east. The Secessionists threatened to 
close this road, both shores of the Missis- 
sippi from the mouth of the Ohio to the 
Gulf of Mexico being in their hands ; and 
by a complete series of fortifications it was 
proposed to bar the stream against every 
foreign vessel. Owing to the fact that at 
the outset of the war Kentucky was 
preserved to the union, the Ohio, at least 




CONFEDERATE VESSELS IN VICTORY AND DEFEAT 

The final combat between the Alabama and the Kearsage occurred off Cherbourg, on the morning of Sunday, June 
19th, 18(H, the Alabama being sunk. One of the finest acquisitions of the Confederate navy, the Alabama, during her 
destructive career, burned or captured no fewer than a hundred American vessels. Of a then more modern type, the 
Kearsage was one of the nine gun-boats which were completed for the United States within a period of three months. 
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learly as far as its mouth, did not come 
nto the possession of the Southerners. 
3 n the other hand, the Confederates com- 
pletely blocked the Cumberland and the 
Tennessee, at the place where these two 
rivers approach within a few miles of each 
:)ther, by means of the two forts Henry and 
Donelson, and in this manner created for 
^ themselves a fortified camp 

• of immense importance. This 
e ® * *“ point formed the first object 
* of attack for the Unionists, 

ft was here, even more than in the east, that 
;he war acquired that character which so 
strikingly distinguishes it from all the wars 
3f the Old World. With the high value 
:hat the Americans attach to all practical 
natters, and with their highly developed 
:ommercial instincts, the technical arts 
md sciences had in the United States 
attained a development such as one would 
lave looked for in vain in the Old World. 

Even at that time railways and 
steamers played a part in the traffic of the 
Jnited States which they did not acquire 
n Europe till many years later. In the 
N ar of Secession industry came to 
mibrace a wide field, and northern 
nechanics and artisans took up the new 
jroblems which presented themselves with 
in energy which attracted the attention of 
ill foreign Powers. Technical inventions 
ound greater application in this war than 
n any other, both by being employed for 
he first time on a much larger scale, and by 
Lctually owing their origin to the necessity 
>f the moment. In a country without 
oads, railways acquired a high strategic 
mportance. Not only their destruction, 
)ut, above all, their restoration, were among 
he important tasks of the contesting 
rmies ; and railways were applied even 
nore directly to military purposes, as 
/ith armoured trains. 

The requirements of war had a still 
reater effect upon the shipbuilding 
idustry, as was illustrated when the fleet 
, conveying the northern army 
ffect on * urider McClellan to the J ames 
River was met by a vessel of a 
hipbailding i^itherto unknown type. The 

outherners had, it appeared, cut down 
early to the water’s edge a steam 
-igate belonging to the United States 
favy, and had then rendered her almost 
ivulnerable to artillery — such as it was 
len — by means of armour plates, while 
le principal weapon of this ocean monster 
insisted of a tremendous ram. More than 
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one ship of the federal fleet succumbed to 
the Merrimac before she was met by a 
worthy opponent. The latter appeared 
under the name of Monitor, and was built 
by a Swede named Ericsson. This vessel, 
likewise, had a low armoured deck, from 
the midst of which, however, rose a rotary 
armoured tower, which carried two guns 
of the heaviest calibre. This period marks 
the beginning of that competition between 
heavy armour and guns in naval warfare 
which has assumed larger and larger pro- 
portions, and which appears only within 
recent years, owing to the tremendous 
effects of modern explosives, to have been 
decided in favour of guns. 

In the w'estern campaign also technical 
science was immediately called into requisi- 
tion. The Unionists built a fleet of heavily 
armed and armour-plated gunboats which 
provided both a movable support for the 
land forces and a floating siege train for 
attacking the forts. To the performances 
of this river flotilla are in a large part 
ascribable the successes won by the 
western forces on the Mississippi. While 
a force from the north, after the opening 
up of the Tennessee and the Cumberland, 

. entered the Mississippi itself, 
f th**^*** another sent by sea from the east 

® ® , entered the mouth of the river, 

* * and captured New Orleans as 

early as the beginning of 1862. The second 
half of this year and the beginning of 1863 
were for the union the most depressing 
period of the war. In the east the Con- 
federates assumed the offensive ; in the 
centre of the theatre of war they advanced 
far northwards beyond the line of the 
Tennessee, which had been wrested from 
them in the previous year, and threatened 
the union frontier ; while on the Missis- 
sippi the federal forces were for months 
vainly besieging the bastions of Vicksburg 
on the left bank of the river. 

By a happy chance Vicksburg fell on the 
same day (July 4th, 1863) that Lee’s army 
in front of Gettysburg was obliged to fall 
back into Virginia. The more decisive 
result was that achieved in the west ; it 
opened the Mississippi completely, and 
thus separated the south-west from the 
other secession states. The importance of 
this success was fully recognised in the 
north-east, and Grant, the conqueror of 
Vicksburg, was placed in charge of those 
armies which, in the autumn of the same 
year, engaged their opponents so decisively 
in the battles around Chattanooga. Early 
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JOHN BROWN, THE HERO OF THE ANTI-SLAVERY MOVEMENT, GOING TO EXECUTION 
The execution of John Brown, the famous American Abolitionist, was one of the direct forces which hastened on the grreat 
Civil War. An intensely relig:ious personality, Brown early in life conceived a hatred for slavery, and in 1859, with 
a band of twenty-two men— mostly negroes — and some arms, organised a plot to free the slaves of Virginia. 
Hiring a farmhouse near Harper s Ferry, on the night of October 10th they seized the arsenal and took possession of 
the village. In the ensuing fight several of the party were killed, Brown himself surrendering only after receiving 
severe injuries. He was taken prisoner, tried, convicted, and, along with his four sons, hanged on December Ind, 


m the following year Grant was given 
the chief command of all the federal 
armies, and then began, on a large 
scale, those two movements by which 
Lee and Johnston were to be over- 
powered and the confederacy crushed. 

Fortunately for the union, Grant found 
in William Tecumseh Sherman, also a 
Westerner, a worthy coadjutor. A succes- 
sion of victories led him in September, 

( 2=)2 


1864, to the city of Atlanta ; and thence 
he marched straight across the enemy’s 
country to the Atlantic coast. By this 
movement the war was carried through 
Georgia into the heart .of the enemy’s 
country, the arrogant state of South 
Carolina, which now was to feel the 
sufferings of the war. With the progress 
of Sliermaii north from Savannah and the 
establishment of connection with the sea 




PRESIDENT FOR THE SECOND TIME : LINCOLN'S GREAT SPEECH IN FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 

Lincoln's second inauguration as President of the United States, which took place within a few weeks of the end of 
the Civil War, marked at once the crowning moment in the history of the Republican party and also in the life 
of the famous western lawyer. His overwhelming majority of 416,000 on election da^ proved conclusively that the 
people were with him. The picture on this page shows the front of the Capitol at Washington as it appeared on 
that occasion, when Lincoln gave utterance to what has come to be regarded as his greatest and noblest speech, 
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forces in December, 1864, and thus witli African colony of Liberia on an extensive 
the army in Virginia, the war at last scale ; but none of his proposals met with 
entered u})on its final stage. immediate acceptance. Meanwhile, the 

With simultaneous advances on the time for a new presidential election had 
seat of the enemy’s government by arrived ; and, although Lincoln’s re- 
Grant from the north and by Sherman from election was contested both by opponents 
the south, the armies of Lee and Johnson of slavery and by Democrats from oppo- 
bccame more and more endangered. On site standpoints, he emerged victorious 
.^jiril pth, 1865, Grant compelled Lee to from the contest, with an overwhelming 
surrender at Appomattox Court House ; majority. In the meantime, slavery had 
and a few days later, on April 26th, the been abolished in the district of Columbia 
last army of the south, under Johnson, by law, and in Maryland virtually. At last 
which was opposed to Sherman, relin- the administration proposed the Thirteenth 
quished its useless resistance. Thus the Amendment to the federal constitution, 
Vnfil) liad ^a\'ed the of tlie union. whic'h in abolished slavery through- 



THE 1 - : s i ,].' PRESIDENT LINCOLN ARRIVING AT THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK 
rejoicing of the American nation with the approaching end of the Civil War was suddenly turned to sorrow when 
on the evening of April Uth, 1865, Abraham Lincoln was shot at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by John Wilkes Booth’ 
In this picture we see the arrival of the body of the great statesman at the City Hall, New York, whence after aii 
imposing and impressive service, it was conveyed to Springfield, Illinois, for burial, which took place on May 4th. 

On September 22nd, 1862, Lincoln, in out the whole of the United States. Its 
his capacity as commander-in-chief of the acceptance by congress on January 31st, 
United States forces, issued a declaration 1865, was followed by its ratification by 
announcing that on January ist, 1863, all the requisite number of states, and thus 
slaves within the portions of the revolted the victory of the Republicans, both 
states occupied ])y federal troops should military and political, seemed complete, 
be free. Under the prevailing circum- It was dimmed, however, by the fact that 
stances a demand for the abolition of almost at the same moment Lincoln, the 
slavery could not fail to be raised in man who had served them as a prudent, 
congress also. Lincoln, however, still tried unimpassioned, but absolutely reliable 
to make terms, as by the offer of money leader, was, by the cowardly pistol of an 
indemnities to the states affected by assassin on April 14th, 1865, deprived of 
abolition, and by plans for aiding the the fruits of his well-earned victory, 
emigration of liberated slaves to the Konrad Haebler 
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UNITED STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 

THEIR SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
THE NATION’S PLACE AMONG THE POWERS 


L INCOLN’S death was a great misfortune 
for the whole union, and to the Re- 
publican party it brought an unmistakable 
crisis. The platform on which Lincoln had 
been elected in i860 had not only been 
fulfilled in all essentials during the few 
years of the war, but through the course of 
events had been carried far beyond its 
original limits. At the decisive moment 
when, after an unexampled victory, all 
those meaner spirits were crowding to the 
victorious side when the time comes for 
dividing the spoils, the party had neither 
a definite programme which set forth its 
higher aims, nor a leader with sufficient 
influence to keep it in the right path. 

From Lincoln’s just and fair-minded 
character it might be expected that he 
would have completed the restoration of 
the union and the reconstruction of the 
Southern states in the same spirit which 
had marked his policy during 

Johnson the 

uccessor man, however, who by Lin- 

o inco n death was called to the 

presidency — Vice-Pre.sident Andrew John- 
son — neither stood as high above the views 
of the party as his predecessor had done, 
nor possessed enough power over it to 
keep in check its more radical elements. 
The Republican party now included such 
extremists as would strive, casting aside 
all ideal views, to take exemplary ven- 
geance on the south for the five years’ civil 
war and to render it incapable of ever again 
playing a part in the inner life of politics. 
Johnson himself by no means represented 
these aims, but he entirely failed to recog- 
nise the danger with which they threatened 
the union, and therefore missed the right 
moment for averting it. 

He afterwards proceeded against it and 
battled with it strenuously to the end of 
his term of office, but unfortunately he 
did not succeed in conquering it. Like the 
Radical Republicans, Johnson had not con- 


sidered it advisable forthwith to reinstate 
the rebel states in their former place in 
the union ; and the amnesty law pro- 
claimed by him marked out such an 
extraordinarily large number of those 
who were to be excluded, by act of the 
-Tk D -j * executive, from political 
-privileges, that it acted as a 

Rebel States encouragement to -the 

Radicals. Johnson, however, 
made such a vigorous use of the measure 
and endeavoured so earnestly to control 
the affairs of the south that in connection 
with his amnesty policy the quarrel between 
him and the Radical majority broke out 
immediately on the meeting of congress. 
The president had decided to readmit the 
Southern states to their former relations, 
subject to the condition that they recog- 
nised the abolition of slavery and their 
obligations with reference to the federal 
debt, while declaring the debt of the con- 
federate states void. 

A number of the Southern states had 
actually been reconstructed on this basis 
and had sent their representatives to con- 
gress. They were unconditionally sent back 
by congress ; and the moderate attitude of 
the president now began to be assailed 
by an embittered Opposition, the end of 
which, apparently, was to make the re- 
admission of the Southern states condi- 
tional on their agreeing to admit negroes 
to all the rights of white citiziens. Johnson 
made vain efforts to frustrate the accom- 
plishment of such a policy by means of 
his veto. His indiscretion, 
leading him so far as to 
malign congress, gave some 
justification to the Radicals 
in impeaching him before the senate, 
where he was finally acquitted by a single 
vote. One after another of the Southern 
states was forced to accept the condi- 
tions imposed by the Radical party, 
and its complete victory was thus assured. 
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THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF PRESIDENT GRANT, ON THE BANKS OF THE HUDSON 
President Grant’s tomb, on the banks of the beautiful Hudson River, is one of the most magnificent edifices ever 
erected to the memory of man. Begun on April 27th, 1892, it was not completed until five y,ears later, when, 
on April 27th, 1897, the president’s remains were removed from their temporary resting-place and interred 
here. Altogether, 6(),00(J people contributed to the building fund, which realised a sum approaching £600,000. 

Ill this course of action congress was rendered politically impotent. Hungry 

actuated not exclusively by an ideal professional politicians now began tc 

enthusiasm for the equality of all men. swarm to the south. With all kinds ol 
The elections, which had bc'en conducted demagogic tricks the party managed tc 

on the basis of Johnson’s plan of recon- appropriate all the different branches ol 

struction, had shown that, in spite of their government and administration, and, by 

reverses in the war and the damage in* the unscrupulous manner in which they 

dieted on their industry, the political dealt with state property, they actually 

influence of the south 'and of the Demo- succeeded in hastening the bankruptcy 

cratic party was by no means crushed, of some of the Southern states, 

but would, under favourable conditions, Johnson did not see the victory ol 
rapidly reassume its normal position in the “ carpet-bag ” politics during his term ol 

political life of the union. It was this office ; but the manoeuvres of the Radicals 

result, however, which the Republicans succeeded in putting in his place a man 

feared as likely^ to be specially followed entirely after their own heart. Hitherto 

by their own defeat, and it was to prevent parties had been fortunate in their choice 

this that the democratic south was to be ol victorious generals for the presidency ; 








THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


and the services which Grant had l endered 
in the Civil War were undoubtedly more 
potent than tliose of all the previous 
military candidates. As a statesman, and 
more especially as an administrator, how- 
ever, Grant was certainly not less in- 
capable than Jackson or any other of his 
predecessors. In 1869, he entered upon 
office as the chosen representative of the 
party which was determined upon gather- 
ing in for itself the fruits of victory, and 
during his career he seemed unable to 
prevent widespread corruption, not only in 


tion. This section was composed to a 
considerable extent of that German- 
American element which had already 
played an important part in the early 
development of the Republican party. 

The influence of the Liberal Republicans 
was indeed not sufficiently important to 
hold out hopes of victory to a candidate 
of their own ; but neither the old Re])ul;- 
licans nor the Democrats, who now were 
once more energetically coming to the 
front, could do without these independent 
\'oles, and the\^ both were accordingly 


the Southern states, 
but also in other 
parts of the union. 
Almost the sole guid- 
ing j^ririciple of the 
Republican party now 
seemed to be that the 
government was to be 
used for the purpose 
of enriching the party 
in power. A system 
of high protective 
tariffs was intro- 
duced, ostensibly for 
the purpose of meet- 
ing the financial needs 
of the country, which 
had l)een greatly in- 
creased by the war ; 
but it was abused for 
the purj)ose of pro- 
viding certain indus- 
trial and commercial 
rings and companies 
with an opportunity 
for exploitation and 
speculation, by which 
even officials were 



obliged to propose 
candidates capable of 
effecting a moral and 
healthy cleansing of 
the administration. 
It was not until the 
advent to office of 
President Rutherford 
B u r c h a r d Hayes 
(1877-1881) that the 
insurrectionary epoch 
of the United States 
came to an end. From 
a material })oint of 
view the union un- 
doubtedly began to 
flourish very rapidly 
after the war, as was 
shown in a con- 
spicuous way by the 
financial measures of 
the administration. 
In consequence of 
high protective tariffs 
and an increase of 
internal taxation 
during the war, the 
treasury found itself 


supposed to have ^he garfield monument at Cleveland 

enriched themselves At the outbreak of the Civil War, Garfield received the 
in flin mCicf command of a reg-iment of volunteers, and was promoted 

li bL upeil brigradier-general after winning: the Battle of Middle 
manner. Even durirg* Creek. Resigning: lus commission in 1860 , he became, in 
Gl'cint’" first ter 1 1881 , the twentieth President ofthe United states. 


face to face witli 
a steadily increasing 
surplus. The federal 
debt, which after the 
war had reached the 


office these proceedings had increased to 
such an extent as to call forth in many jflaces 
a vigorous opposition ; but the coherence 
of the party, aided by those unprincipled 
followers who held the mastery in the 
south, was still so powerful that Grant’s 
re-election in 1872 was accomplis’ ed 
without special exertions. During his 
second term of office, 1873-1877, the 
Republican party was split asunder. 

A faction, the so-called Liberal Republi- 
cans, formulated as their primary demand 
the establishment of an honest administra- 


arnount of £^ 00 , 000 , 000 , was reduced by 
half in the course of twenty 3'’ears, the 
interest thereon, moreover, being reduced 
from 6 to 3 per cent. Thus a reduction in 
internal taxation and a lowering of the 
import duties were rendered possible, 
though political prejudices .rather than 
financial needs as yet prevented a repeal 
of the protective tariffs. 

Hayes was succeeded in 1881 by James 
Abram Garfield, a president who gave every 
promise of leading the countiy farther on 
the road to moral regeneration, when, on 


T P 
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GRAND CANON OF THE COLORADO TWIN PALMS IN A CALIFORNIAN ORCHARD 


CONTRASTS OF , AMERICAN SCENERY 
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MOUNTAIN SCENERY IN THE UNITED STATES 
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July 2nd, 1&81, the bullet of the assassin 
proved the means of retarding this forward 
movement. Garfield’s successor, Chester 
Alan Arthur, once again permitted a return 
to tht' j'.olicy of exploitation ; and, though 
under his administration things did not 
become as bad as under Grant, the policy 
of regeneration suffered a serious check. It 
was on this account largely that the 
Republican party completely lost its hold 
over men’s minds. In 
1884, lor the first time 
since the Civil War, the 
Democrats succeeded in 
obtaining a majority 
for their candidate lor 
the presidency, Grover 
Cleveland, with a plat- 
form which demanded a 
tariff for revenue only, 
an honest and trust- 
worthy financial ad- 
ministration, and tlie 
restriction of the spoils 
system in the appoint- 
m e n t of officials. 

Since 1884 Republican 
and Democratic presi- 
dents have succeeded 
one another almost in 
regular alternation. The 
maintenance of this 
balance between the 
great parties has con- 
tributed considerably 
towards rendering im- 
])ossible such conditions 
as had existed earlier. 

The union then entered 
upon a new stage of 
its develo})ment. The 
strengthening of the 
central authority which 
resulted from the defeat 
of the supporters of 
state rights in the War 
of Secession did not 
remain without its 
effect upon the s})irit ol American politics. 
Tile attention of the government still 
continued, it is true, to be occupied 
])rimarily with the internal conditions 
of the union, which, indeed, are so 
varied and peculiar as to justify such 
a policy. Under a republican system of 
protection carried to an extreme develop- 
ment the industry of the United States has 
reached dimensions which place it almost 
at the head of the productive nations of 
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IHfc STAT 
This colossal bronze statue on Bedloe’s Island, New 
York Harbour, was designed and cast in France 
and presented to the American people in com- 
memoration of the Franco-American Union of 1874. 
It weighs 225 tons and reaches a height of 151 ft. 


the world. In no country are the technical 
advances of modern times ]:)ut to such 
immediate and comprehensive use as in 
America. Steam and electricity are the 
dominating factors, not only in all branches 
of industry, but also in agriculture. 

The inexhaustible w'ealth of tlie country 
is exploited with iron energy ; and nowhere 
is the struggle for advancement keener 
than in the United States. Undoubtedly 

tlie more ideal elements 
in human life have had 
to suffer somewhat 
thereby, for the fine 
arts have not long 
enjoyed a home there ; 
nor has the advance- 
ment of the sciences 
tended to the improve- 
ment of any of the 
branches of science, 
other than those de- 
voted to practical pur- 
poses, on the same scale 
as in the Old World. 
Woman in America 
has enjoyed a more ■ 
really^ independent posi- 
tion than in anv other 
country’, and, in the 
nature of things, feeling 
herself equal, if not 
superior, to man, has 
striven also to share in 
the activities and the 
• ights of the male sex. 

'I hus in America, more 
than elsewhere, she early 
created for herself th^ 
possibility of a freer 
movement in both social 
and municipal life. Not 
resting content with 
this, the more she 
actually employed her- 
self as a fellow-labourer 
with man on equal 
terms, the more she 
aimed at being placed on an equality with 
him in other spheres. Social conditions in 
which material factors gained increasing 
prominence led in many cases to a restric- 
tion of marriages, or to marriages of such a 
kintl as made the wife less a guardian of the 
home than a co-operating partner of the 
husband. Many professions were opened 
to her : in consequence of her higher cul- 
ture she finally developed the ability of 
filling at first a few and then an increasing 


' crBETKiy 




THE UNHED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES IN SESSION i 
Tlio legrislature of the United States consists of a Senate and House of Representatives, the former having 42 
members, one-half of whom are elected every two years to hold office for four years, while the House of Representa- 
tives is composed of 94 members, elected biennially for terms of two years. This lower House possesses the sole power 
to originate measures affecting taxation and finance, although the Senate has the right to amend such measures. 
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number of minor public offices of the 
cl(M ical and administrative classes. Thus 
thei(‘ arose a class of wage-earning women, 
some of wliom, not without reason, 
claimed to have an equal voice with men 
in juiblic affairs. The peculiarity of the 
Amerhan Constitution, which leaves the 
conditions attached to the franchise 
entirely to the control of the separate 
states, considerably facilitated the move- 
ment towards political rights for women. 
Thev earlv obtained in several states the 
right of voting merely upon school matters; 
and upon this foi n lation there has been a 
marked development. 

In the year 1914 women in only twelve 
states of the union enjoved, in regard to 
the exercise of the suffrage, the same 
political rights as men ; but it is hardly 
open to doubt that in Ameiica, as in 
Australia, the emancipation movement has 
steadily advanced. American conditions 
— social, political, and industrial — all give 
encouragement to the belief in equal 
electoral rights for both sexes ; and while 
some deplore the activities of women in 
politics, others maintain that these activi- 
ties tend to purity in public life. Whether 
or not the United States will always 


maintain their industrial affairs in a sound 
and healthy condition is difficult to fore- 
tell. The Socialist danger was in 1914 
present in America on a large- scale. It 
had formerly been counteracte'd by the 
overthrow of all social barriers, the 
Republican equality of all citizens, and 
the fact that up to the most recent times 
_ it had been possible for indi- 

viduals in tlie humblest ranks, 

Immisran., to work 

their way up into the circles 

of the all-powerful aristocracy of wealth. 
With the increasing density of the popula- 
tion this possibility obviously grew less. 
Though by no means overpopulated in 
proportion to area, the United States had 
by the twentieth century a considerable 
proletariat of unemployed. 

For some time these conditions have 
exercised a considerable effect upon the 
question of immigration. The period 
from 1830 to 1850, during which America 
encouiaged b^^ all means in its power 
the influx of immigrants, has been suc- 
ceeded by another in which the country 
has decided to close its doors to improperly 
qualified foreigners. This movement ait 
first was directed against the Chinese. In 



THE WORLD-RENOWNED LICK OBSERVATORY ON MOUNT HAMILTON, CALIFORNIA 
Standing on the summit of Mount Hamilton at an altitude of 4,280 ft., this famous astronomical establishment was 
founded under the provisions of a deed made in 1870 by James Lick, a San Francisco philanthropist. A sum was also 
provided for the erection of the most powerful telescope in the world, an instrument which for many years had no rivah 
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the negroes and Indians the union already 
liad in its midst two foreign elements 
of population whose improvement and ab- 
sorption presented difficult and expen- 
sive problems. It was therefore justified 
in refusing to burden itself with another 
foreign element, and one, moreover, which 
from its peculiarity seemed unlikely to 
become assimilated to the rest of tlie 
population. The union, however, then 
began to close its doors to European 
immigration also. It was not, of course, 
trying to effect this indirectly in the 
manner once aimed at by the “ Know- 
nothings ” — by rendering more difficult 
the acquisition of the rights of citizenship. 

But, on the other hand, wlien 
its social conditions were no 
longer such that physical 
powers alone were sufficient 
for obtaining a livelihood, it more particu- 
larly refused to receive those whose bodily 
and mental constitution would lead one 
to expect that, so far from benefiting the 
country, they would become a burden to it. 

The republican equality of all citizens 
is, in the United States even more than 
in other republics, modified by the power 


Where 
Wealth is 
Power 


of wealth. In no country is the influence 
of capital so great as in the United States. 
Its “ tiTists " and “ rings ” have suc- 
ceeded more than once not only in wresting 
to themselves monopolies for the New 
World, but also in threatening the Old 
World with them. Nor is either the tariff 
or the financial policy of the United States 
free from the reproach of having been 
abused fia- the business purposes of 
large commercial associations. 

We cannot, however, deny the enormous 
capacity for development in the vast 
natural resources of the country. It is 
the growing recognition of this fact which 
helped to induce the United States to 
adopt an entirely new foreign policy at 
the end of the nineteenth century. It is, 
of course, professed that the policy first 
laid down and followed out by Monroe is 
still, as in 1823, the guiding thread of 
American statesmanship, but a wholly new 
interpretation is nowadays placed upon 
Monroe’s original declarations. Monroe, 
in those days, laid stress on the fact that 
the guiding principle of the foreign policy 
of the United States should be non- 
interference in American affairs by othei 
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SOLDIERS GUARDING THE PANAMA RAILWAY, NEAR OBISPU 


A GREAT ENTERPRISE: SCENES ON THE PANAMA CANAL 

pe first picture depicts what was by no means a rare scene on the banks of the Panama Canal during its construction. 
Bribery and corruption had so characterised the efforts of the French company that many hundreds of thousai^ds 
of pounds worth of machine^ were ordered in excess of any reasonable need, to be dumped down by the wayside and 
allowed to rot and rust. The second picture shows United States soldiers guarding the railway near Obispo. 
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WEST INDIAN NEGROES AT WORK ON THE CULEBRA CUT J 

SCENES IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

The construction of the Panama Canal was the greatest physical undertaking the world had ever seen. Its finished 
length is about forty«three miles, thirteen of which run through Lake Bohio, and it has a minimum depth of 1^5 feet. 
The most important engineering feat in this huge enterprise was the Culebra cut, which necessitated levelling down to 
250 feet a rocky ground seven miles long. The bulk of the manual work was done by British West Indian negroes. 
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of the Monroe 
Doctrine 


nations. The declaration that they 
would consider the interference of foreign 
Powers for the restoration of the Spanish 
dominion in Central and South America as 
an unfriendly act against the United 
States was directed, as was the policy of 
Great Britain, more especially against the 
Holy Alliance, which was ready to support 
_ Ferdinand VII. by the aid of 

international force. The 
union beheld with indifference 
more than one attempt of the 
Spaniards to reconquer their colonial em- 
pire, without regarding it as other than an 
internal affair of the provinces affected. 

The Monroe doctrine was first introduced 
into diplomacy at the time of the Panama 
Canal enterprise. The North Americans 
had for a long time made efforts to subject 
the industrial conditions of the isthmus 
to their control, and became uneasy when 
there seemed a probability of the enterprise 
being carried out without their partici- 
pation. They also made continuous efforts 
for the construction f>f a Nicaragua Canal, 
and at last the time came when one of 
these projects was to be realised under the 
protection of the American Government. 

Still in another way did the United 
States attempt to obtain a firm footing in 
the neighbouring provinces of the south. 
In 1848, Yucatan, having once more 
severed its connection with the Mexican 
Republic, and being unable to settle a re- 
volt of its disaffected Indian subjects, ap- 
plied to the United States for help, offering 
in return to acknowledge their sovereignty. 
The offer, however, met with a refusal. 
Next, in the middle of the ’fifties, a plan 
for the incorporation of Nicaragua was 
under consideration. The interests of 
North American commercial companies 
had repeatedly provoked lively diplomatic 
discussions, and finally an adventurer from 
Tennessee, named William Walker, had 
raised himself to the presidency of Nicar- 
agua. Regarded with suspicion by almost 
'n. D ki whole of the native popu- 

r t? • lation. Walker was obliged to 

eV a\Iion “ support to his own 

xpansioa country; and his compatriots 

in the west repeatedly supported him, in 
the hope that his adventure would end in 
the admission of Nicaragua into the union. 

In this case, however, the object desired 
failed to be carried into effect. Another 
time, under Grant, in 1870, the expan- 
sion of the union was brought under 
discussion. In the Republic of San 
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Domingo, which forms the eastern part 
of the island of the same name, a large 
party in whose hands was the presidential 
authority asked for admission into the 
United States. Ever since 1868 deputa- 
tions in regard to this matter had been 
going backwards and forwards between the 
two countries ; but it was not until Grant 
began to evince a lively interest in the 
matter that a treaty of annexation was 
arranged. While, however, in San 
Domingo the treaty was passed by a vote 
of a majority of the people, congress assumed 
a hostile attitude. Three times Grant 
introduced the scheme into the senate, 
and as many times was he obliged to with- 
draw it before the opposition of that body. 

These failures were due to the same 
cause. The view prevailed quite generally 
in the United States that the territorial 
area of the union had rerched an extent 
large enough for its development, and 
that the acquisition of territories situated 
outside the present well- drawn boundaries 
could only prove a source of danger 
to the state. It was not until the last 
decade of the nineteenth century that 
. . their industrial development 

fo^the^* tended to force the United 
Americans ^l^^es to modify this conception 
' of the original Monroe doctrine. 

Yhe extension of its industry is such 
that the union at present not only amply 
supplies its own requirements, but pro- 
duces far in excess of these, and hence is 
obliged to seek other markets. 

It is natural that its attention should 
be primarily directed towards those other 
states of the American continent which, 
owing to their inferior economic develop- 
ment, are still dependent upon Europe for 
their industrial needs. In this connection 
a new and amplified expression of the 
Monroe doctrine has been called into 
existence. It was now proposed to restrict 
the activity of the European Powers 
upon the American Continent even in the 
industrial sphere, as it had formerly 
been checked in the political, and to 
conquer “ America for the Americans.” 

To this end the United States endea- 
voured to bring about a closer union of 
the independent American states. The 
centennial anniversary of the Declaration 
of Independence (July 4th, 1876) first 
caused a revival of the idea of a Pan- 
American Federation ; and in connection 
with the celebration of the four-hundredth 
anniversary of the discovery of America 
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(October 12th, i8()2), a limited Pan-Amer- 
ican arrangement was called into existence 
in the Bureau of American Republics. 

The fruits of such a connection could 
not, however, be reaped immediately in 
such a manner as to satisfy the existing 
conditions of the labour market. Hence 
the United States, like the countries of the 
Old World, were forced to adhere to the 
jx)licy of protection for their national 
industry. A ]')rotective tariff had, of 
course, been in force for a long time before 
this in the United States. But hitherto it 
had been used partly as a means of 
maintaining good order in the financial 


in United States politics vas not limitco 
to th(' industrial sphere. The rep(‘at<'d 
risings against Spanish dominion m ( ul)a 
have more than once rendered certain 
Americans desirous of acquiring an island 
so valuable to them from its geographical 
situation. In their relations to the dis- 
affected population, American citizens 
have sometimes approached as nearly as 
possible to the limits of international law. 
Spain, moreover, had tolerated a shameless 
misgovernment in the remnants ot its once 
opulent colonial empire. The most justi- 
fiable demands of its colonies were eithei 
disregarded or were appeased by emj^ty 



MR. THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS SUCCESSOR, MR WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Mr. Theodore Roosevelt, being then Vice-President, succeeded to the Presidency of the United States at the 
death of President McKinley, on September 1 4th, IIHH and was re-elected by an overwhelming majority in 
1905, this time defeating the democratic candidate, Judge Parker. In 1908 Mr. W. H. Taft was elected, 
defeating Mr. W. T. Bryan. In 1912 both Mr Roosevelt and Mr. Taft came forward again, mutually o:^posed, 

and both were routed by Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 


economy of the state as a whole, and partly 
for the purpose of supporting growing 
industries. The tariff of 1890, on the 
other hand, which is specially connected 
with the name of President McKinley, 
betokened a complete change in the tariff 
policy of theunion. Itsobject was to remove 
iorcign comjietition from home markets, 
and to render home industries capable of 
(omjH ling in foreign markets. This policy 
vv’as approved by tiu' majority of the 
citizens of the United States, and in 1896 
McKinley was chosen president (1897-1901). 
The first year of McKinley’s presidency, 
however, sufficed to show that the change 


promises, while the Spanish Government, 
allowing its governors to enrich themselves 
by extortions, in the meanwhile derived 
only insignificant profits from its colonies. 

The Cubans had already, in i8b8, risen 
against this state of things, and it was ('nly 
after a ten years’ struggle, acc ompanied by 
the expenditure of much blood and treasure, 
that Sjcain succeeded in bringing the island 
to obedience. When this promise was k‘lt 
unfulfilled, Cuba revolted aiu w in iSpb. 
It was thereafter that occasion was given 
for the United States to intervene. Thus 
pressed, Spain renewed its promises of 
autonomous government, and, as earlier. 
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willi no result of accomplishment. Tlie 
American Government demanded, in the 
interests of humanity, that the state of 
war in Cuba should cease. The American 
rio\ ei']nn('nt also took the position that the 
independence of Cuba oupHit to be reco^^j^- 
nisc'd ; diplomatic relations were se\'ered ; 
and war against Spain was declared to 
e.xist in April, i8q8. 

On the one hand, the United States 
possessed both a fleet and an army superior 
to those of the Spaniards ; they excelled 
the latter in their facilities for procur- 
ing material resource^, find the natural 


Cuba, while Puerto Rico was ceded directly 
to the United States, as were also, for an 
indemnity, the Philippines. 

For years past the United States had had 
their eyes set on the Farthest West ; and, 
(Aving to the position of the latter region 
oj)posite to theii' own Pacific coast, the 
Americans had become better accpiainted 
with the metliods of its de\’elo})ment than 
had some of the countries of the Old 
World. At Samoa they had, it is true, 
earlier yielded to the combination of 
European and colonial Powers, although 
the check, even there, was only tem]'>orary 



THE UNITED STATES PURCHASE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 
The mismanagement which had characterised the affairs of the two French Panama companies, and culminated in the 
prosecution of the De Lesseps Company for fraud, broug:ht the scheme to the verge of ruin, with the result that the 
American Government agreed to pay the sum of ;^8,()00,()0() for certain concessions and for the work already accom- 
plished. This picture shows the signing of the ^8,000,000 warrant in payment of the Panama Canal, in November, 1 9();u 


theatre of the war lay at their very doors. 
On the other hand, the misgovernment of 
Spain weakened the administration both 
in the mother country and in the colonics, 
and rendered quite impossible a x'igorous 
or ('ven adequate conduct of such a 
campaign. Wlicn, finally, its fleets were 
forced to engage in the contest, they 
suffered complete and speedy defeat. 
After the destruction of the Spanish fleet 
before Santiago, the islands of both Cuba 
and Puerto Rico were occupied and con- 
trolled by the military force of the 
Americans, Spain, as a result, was com- 
pelled to recognise the independence of 
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The manner, furthermore, in wliich in 18(^7 
they succeeded in accomplishing the 
annexation of Hawaii showed how the 
United States were determined to obtain 
a position in the Pacific Ocean. Here, 
again, the unforeseen results of the Spanish 
War seemed to coincide with the develop- 
ment of American policy ; for by the treaty 
of peace of December loth, i8g8, America 
took the title to the Philippine Islands. 

It is at present impossible to foretell 
how these astonishing changes will affect 
the future of the United States. Their new 
acquisitions serve in a marked degree to 
satisfy the need for industrial expansion. 



BRITAIN’S DISPUTE WITH VENEZUELA: PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT AND HIS CABINET 
On account of British and German subjects failing: to obtain compensation from the Venezuelan Government for pro- 
perty destroyed and concessions violated, Great Britain and Germany instituted a blockade of Venezuelan ports. 
Matters were assuming: an ugly aspect when the United States intervened, and the picture on this page shows 
President Roosevelt discussing the question with his Cabinet, through which an understanding was arrived at in 1903. 
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and in the changes which the Japano- 
Chinese war of 1894 initiated in Eastern 
Asia, America for the first time shows 
herself prepared to enter into competition 
with European exporting, countries. In 
view of tlie results of the Spanish War she 
is enabled to do so under exceptionally 
favourable conditions. But the colonies 
will, on the other hand, in all probability 
be a source of many future difficulties, 
both administrative and diplomatic, to 
the union ; and whether or not all 
these difficulties can be solved without 
shaking the foundations or altering 
the structure of the constitution we 
must leave for the future to determine. 


On his way to Guam he also raised the 
flag on Wake Island, and thus two addi- 
tional naval stations were secured in the 
Pacific. The year 1899 was one of un- 
usual calm, excepting for the determined 
resistance of several of the wilder Filippino 
tribes to the new regime. These, however, 
had never been reconciled to Spanish 
rule, and now demanded absolute inde- 
pendence, under Aguinaldo, a brave and 
very able guerrilla leader. Throughout 
1899 sanguinary conflicts occurred in the 
Philippines, during whicli many American 
officers fell, including General Lawton. 
The struggle was protracted till the capture 
of Aguinaldo on March 23rd, 1901. But 



PRESIDENT WILSON READING HIS MESSAGE TO THE NEW CONGRESS OF 
By delivering his message to Congress in person. President Wilson broke a precedent of 112 years standing, the 
last president who personally addressed Congress being John Quincey Adams, the second president of the Republic. 


The acquisition of the new insular 
appanages was quickly to compel the 
nation to assert herself as a great Pacific 
Power. Indeed, the closing period of 
the last century and the opening of the 
new marked a most memorable transi- 
tion, which set an indelible stamp on the 
history of the great republic and irre- 
sistibly changed the whole attitude of 
international policy, involving momentous 
departures from the old rule of non-inter- 
vention in the affairs of the Old World. 

On February ist, 1899, Commander 
Taussig took possession of the picturesque 
little island of Guam, the largest member 
of the Marianne, or Ladrones, Archipelago. 
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the American Government had, throughout 
the campaign, used conciliatory means, 
proclaiming in the summer of 1900 an 
amnesty for the Filippino insurgents. 

The dramatic and startling episodes of 
the years 1900 and 1901 rendered the in- 
augural period of the twentieth century 
one of the most striking of American 
historical landmarks. Indeed, the whole 
world was stirred by phenomenal records. 
“ The war which staggered humanity,” to 
use Kruger’s phrase, led the Boers to appeal 
to the United States; but the government 
saw no justification for interference, ev^en 
diplomatically. But in China the appal- 
ling Boxer insurrection rendered the 
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situation terribly lurid and the outlook 
ominous. The news of the siege of the 
legations in Pekin roused intense ex- 
citement throughout the states, as in 
other lands, and brought not only the 
European Powers but also the United 
States Government to feel the instant 
necessity of armed intervention. When 
. . , Pekin was captured by the 

merica s aPigfj forces, under General 

.*^ 1 ^.**^*“®* von Waldersee, the American 

in China 


contingent was the first to 
enter the city. The emperor and empress- 
dowager had fled, and Li Hung Chang 
asked for an armistice, which was refused, 
as also was a special appeal by the Tsung- 
li-yamen to Washington. China was given 
to understand that the full demands of 
the American Government must be com- 
plied with and General Chaffee was allowed 
full power to act. On February 19th, 
1901, the United States protested against 
further military expeditions to China, 
and on February 21st the Powers agreed 
to acquire no Chinese territory without 
international consent. 

In the midst of the world’s general un- 
rest occurred a momentous presidential 
election in America. William McKinley 
was, on November 6th, 1900, chosen 
president for a second term, with Theodore 
Roosevelt, of New York, as vice-president, 
on the republican ticket. The eloquent 
William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska, 
thus for the second time sustained a 
crushing defeat, which perhaps settled 
for ever the fate of his silver standard 
movement. Thus also was reduced to 
comparative impotence the great Demo- 
cratic party, which had been intrenched 
in power under the two administrations of 
Grover Cleveland, 1885-1889, and 1893- 
1897, yielding in 1897 to the republican 
onslaught that placed McKinley in power. 

In this election of 1900 the money issue 
was the paramount factor of the campaign. 
A dark cloud soon rolled over the fair 
_ . , prospect. The nation was 

/p**® . * * shocked almost to frenzy in a 
M K*V months by the dastardly 

* assassination of the beloved 

president. While McKinley was holding a 
reception in the Temple of Music at the 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, he was 
shot by Leon Czolgosz:, an anarchist. 
Though not killed on the spot, he died, on 
September 19th, 1901, from his wounds. 
According to settled law, Theodore Roose- 
velt became president, and this extra- 


ordinary man soon displayed, in increasing 
measure, those capacities as a statesman 
which had been already successfully tested 
in other offices. He rapidly proved himself 
to be the “strong man” of America, the 
implacable enemy of the trusts and gigantic, 
corrupt corporations ; and also a foremost 
representative of constructive policy. 

Early in his occupancy of the supreme 
office President Roosevelt recommended 
to congress the purchase of the rights 
of the French Panama Canal Company 
for ;^8,ooo,ooo, and this led to the 
inauguration of the greatest engineering 
enterprise ever undertaken by the great 
republic. After overcoming the greatest 
difficulties the canal was open to traffic in 
the autumn of 1914. Important incidents 
rapidly followed each other. In 1903 the 
Pacific cable was completed, and the 
dispute with Britain over the Alaskan 
boundary was settled in favour of America 
bv an arbitration award. But 
atThe""* 1904 was a “ Roosevelt year,” 

Whit* House ^ sweeping majority. 

the president was re-elected, 
defeating Judge Allen B. Parker. William 
H. Taft, who had been Governor of the 
Philippines, became Secretary of War. 

One of President Roosevelt’s last mea- 
sures was to summon a great conference 
for the consideration of the incalculable 
waste of national resources, especially 
through the wanton destruction of the 
magnificent forests and the reckless con- 
sumption of coal. Finally, he firmly 
refused the multitudinous solicitation to 
accept nomination for a third term, but 
openly and strenuously commended the 
candidature of William H. Taft, of Cin- 
cinnati, O., his celebrated Secretary of 
War. Once more W. J. Bryan tried his 
fortune, but Taft won a magnificent vic- 
tory over America’s most gifted orator, 
and entered the White House as President 
on March 4th, 1909. 

Before the close of President Taft’s 
term of office a violent cleavage took 
place in the ranks of the Republican 
party, and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
announced his intention of again con- 
testing the Presidency. Mr. Taft declined 
to withdraw, and was also nominated, 
while the candidate of the Democratic 
party was Dr. Woodrow Wilson. At the 
elections in November, 1912, the result of 
the feud between the supporters of ex- 
President Roosevelt and retiring President 
Taft was seen in the utter rout of the 
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Republican party. Dr. Wilson secured 
no less than 425 votes from the Electoral 
College of the States, against 94 votes 
for Mr, Roosevelt and 12 for Mr. Taft. 
The elections to the Senate transferred 
10 votes from the Republicans to the 
Democrats, giving the latter 42 members 
to 50 Republicans in the new Congress, 
where formerly they had but ]2 members 
to 60 Republicans. In the House of 
Representatives the change was far 
greater, for the Democrats returned 22O 
Representatives and the Republicans 165. 
In the previous Coiiitrress the numbers 
had been 219 Republicans and 172 
Democrats, With 
the exception of 
Grover Cleveland’s 
victories in 1885 

and 1893, the Demo- 
cratic party had 

never returned their 
candidate for the 
Presidency nor held 
a majority in Con- 
gress since the Civil 
W’’ar. Dr. Woodrow 
Whlson, the new 

President, was a dis- 
tinguished Uni ver si t y 
man, quite unlike the 
European notion of 
a typical American 
politician. Born in 
1856, in Virginia, he 
graduated at Prince- 
ton University and 
studied law at the 
Ihiiv'ersityof Virginia 
and John Hopkins 
University. For 
twenty years he was 
Professor of Politics 
and Jurisprudence at Princeton, and from 
1902 to 1910 President of that University. 
His writings on historical and political 
subjects had attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and he was generally recognised as 
a public spirited and patriotic American. 
This reputation was further enhanced 
when Dr. Wilson laid aside his academic 
work to become Governor of New Jersey 
in 1910, a post he filled with credit, 
resigning it to become the Democratic 
candidate h)r the Presidency. At his 
inauguration address, in March, 1913, Dr. 
Wilson emphasised the changes necessary 
in the Democratic programme, notably 
in the matter of tariffs ; and in his first 


message to Congress a month later, tariff 
was the sole subject mentioned. The 
Ihll that was then introduced into Con- 
gress, and subsequently passed into law, 
reduced the existing tariff on a certain 
number of necessary articles, natural 
products in danger of being exliausted, 
and commodities produced by trusts, 
and gave free entry for raw wool. In 
addition it prohibited the importation to 
the United States of tlie plumage of wild 
birds, either as raw material or manu- 
factured, save for scientific or educational 
purposes. The Bill also instituted a 
graduated income tax on all incomes 

over £ 600 , and 
exempted, from in- 
come tax the incomes 
ol married persons 
with dependants up 
to £200 a year. 

The social question 
in the United States, 
as in every other 
country where capital 
is concentrated and 
industry highly 
organised, has 
claimed persistent 
attention in recent 
years. Under the 
.\nti -Trust Law, pro- 
ceedings have been 
taken from time to 
time against alleged 
offenders, and in 1913 
the Supreme Court 
decided in the cas(> 
of e.xten.sive coll(»n 
buying on a local 
exchange that an 
attempt to " corner ” 
a commodity was a 
violation of the law. The Tobacco Trust was 
dissolved in the same year by decree of the 
Supreme Court, and actions for dissolution 
were taken against a number of companies. 
Various railway companies were also 
attacked for violation of the Anti-l'rust 
Law. But, in spite of these attempts to 
diminish the economic power of the million- 
aires, the concentration of capital has 
suffered no real defeat. With the growth 
of the trust has grown the organisation of 
labour in trade unions, and the formation 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
an association avowedly revolutionist and 
holding syndicalist rather than socialist 
doctrines. Between capital and labour 
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Republican party. Dr. Wilson secured 
no less than 425 votes from the Electoral 
College of the States, against 94 votes 
for Mr. Roosevelt and 12 for Mr. Taft. 
The elections to the Senate transferred 
10 votes from the Republicans to the 
Democrats, giving the latter 42 members 
to 50 Republicans in the new Congress, 
where formerly they had but 32 members 
to 60 Republicans. In the House of 
Representatives the change was far 
greater, for the Democrats returned 226 
Representatives and the Republicans 165. 
In the previous Congress the numbers 
had been 219 Republicans and 172 
Democrats. With 
the exception of 
Grover Cleveland’s 
victories in 1885 

and 1893, the Demo- 
cratic party had 

never returned their 
candidate for the 
Presidency nor held 
a majority in Con- 
gress since the Civil 
War. Dr. Woodrow' 

Wilson, the new' 

President, was a dis- 
t i n e.iii shpd IJn i ver si 1 3’ 
jiian, quite unlike the 
European notion of 
a typical American 
politician. Born in 
1856, in Virginia, he 
graduated at Prince- 
ton University and 
studied law at the 
Universit\^of Virginia 
and John Hopkins 
University. For 
twenty years he was 
Professor of Politics 
and Jurisprudence at Princeton, and from 
1902 to 1910 President of that University. 
His writings on historical and political 
subjects had attracted considerable atten- 
tion, and he was generally recognised as 
a public spirited and patriotic American. 
This reputation was further enhanced 
wheii Dr. Wilson laid aside his academic 
work to become Governor of New Jersey 
in 1910, a post he filled with credit, 
resigning it to become tlie Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. At his 
inauguration address, in March, 1913, Dr. 
Wilson emphasised the changes necessary' 
in the Democratic programme, notably 
in the matter of tariffs ; and in his first 


message to Congress a month later, tariE 
was the sole subject mentioned. The 
Bill that w'as then introduced into Con- 
gress, and subsequently passed into law, 
reduced the existing tariff on a certain 
number of necessary articles, natural 
products in danger of being exhausted, 
and commodities produced by trusts, 
and gave free entry for raw w^ool. In 
addition it prohibited the importation to 
the United States of the plumage of wild 
birds, either as raw^ material or mann- 
lactured, save for scientific or educational 
purposes. The Bill also instituted a 

graduated income lax on all incomes 

o V e r £ b o o , a n d 
exempted, from in- 
come tax tlie incomes 
of married persons 
with dependants up 
to £200 a year. 

The social question 
in the United States, 
as in every other 
country where capital 
is concentrated and 
industry highly 
organised, has 
claimed persistent 
attention in recent 
years. Under the 
Anti-Trust Law, pro- 
ceedings have been 
taken from time to 
time against alleged 
offenders, and in 1913 
the Supreme Court 
decided in the case 
of extensive cotton 
buying on a kxal 
exchange that an 
attempt to “ corner ” 
a commoditv w'as a 
violation of the law. The Tobacco Trust was 
dissolved in the same year by decree of the 
Supreme Court, and actions for dissoluti(jn 
were taken against a number of companies. 
Various railway companies were also 
attacked for violation of the Anti-'l'nist 
Laws But, in spite of these attempts to 
diminish the economic power of the million- 
aires, the concentration of capital has 
suffered no real defeat. With tlu; growth 
of the trust has grown the organisation of 
labour in trade unions, and the formation 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
an association avowedly revolutionist and 
holding syndicalist rather than socialist 
doctrines. Between capital and labour 
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the strife is nowhere so bitter and so violent 
as in the United States. Riots, destruction 
of pro|)erty and loss of life have become 
the accompaniments of the strike and 
lock-out, and the civil warfare in Colorado 
in connection with a mining dispute was 
particularly serious in 1914. The fact that 
the trade unionists and socialists in the 
United States cannot achieve the political 
influence they exercise in European 
countries — owing to the highly specialised 
character of the political machinery of 
the Democratic and Republican parties, 
and the close control of the machinery by 
the party managers — is a good deal 
responsible for the increase of revolu- 
tionary agitation amongst the working 
class, and for the growing belief in the 
value of direct action by the strike as a 
more effective weapon for obtaining 
better social conditions than the old 
process of seeking reform by legislation. 

On both sides — capitalist and labour — 
the disregard for human life and liberty 
when a strike is taking place is appalling, 
and the separate Government Department 
of Labour, set up by President Taft’s 
administration, has not succeeded in 
reducing the violence of the combatants in 
industrial disputes. 

Apart from the social question at home. 
President Wilson was early involved in the 
troublesome problem of Mexico. Relations 
between the two countries were strained 
from the day General Huerta proclaimed 
himself President of Mexico, in February, 
1913. For, while Great Britain and 
Germany recognised the new government 
within a few months, the United States 
declined all recognition of General Huerta’s 
administration until constitutional elec- 
tions had been held, and Huerta himself 
had undertaken to retire from office and 
not seek re-election. The outbreak of 
civil war and the revolt against General 
Huerta increased the international ill- 
feeling, the rebels — it was alleged — pur- 
chasing arms and ammunition from United 
States citizens. In April, 1914, the crisis 
came when certain seamen of the United 
States were insulted in Mexico and General 
Huerta’s apology was deemed inadequate 
by President Wilson. After an ultimatum 
the United States declared war on Mexico, 
with the result that the rebels in Mexico 
promptly declared they would fight for 
their country against a foreign invader. 
The offer to arbitrate between the two 
countries made by the Governments of 
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Brazil, Chile and Peru was subsequently 
accepted before any serious loss of life 
occurred. 

No account of modern times in the 
United States would be complete which 
omitted to mention the increase of popu- 
lation and of wealth in the great Republic. 
The population multiplied from 62,622,250 
in 1890, to 91,972,266 in 1910, and, in 
spite of stringent laws for the exclusion of 
“ undesirable aliens,” the stream of immi- 
gration steadily flowed. The average 
number of immigrants was less than 

500.000 a year between 1880 and 1900. It 
mounted up over a million in 1905, 1906, 
1907, and 1910, dropped to nearly 

800.000 in 1908, 1909, and the figures 
for 1911 and 1912 were 878,487 and 
838,172 respectively. The main body of 
these immigrants in 1912 came from Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia, while Great 
Britain contributed 57,000, Germany 
27,000, Ireland 25,000, and Sweden and 
Norway 21,000. Only 16,000 immigrants 
were refused admission. 

The material progress of the United 
States can be judged not only by the 
increase of population, but also by the 
official returns of the wealth of the country. 
In 1890 this wealth was estimated by 
the Census Office at $663,037,091,197, or 
£13,000,000,000; in 1900 at $88,517,306,775, 
or £17,700,000,000 : in 1904 at 

$107,104,211,917, or £21,420,000,000 ; and 
in 1907 at £25,000,000,000. Yet, with all 
this vast wealth and the enormous 
resources of the countiy, the contrast of 
riches and poverty is as great in the 
United States as in any European land, 
and the conditions of labour are far worse 
in certain of the States than in Great 
Britain. Australia, and New Zealand. 
Politically, the ” triumphant democracy ” 
of the United Slates has been subjected 
to repeated criticism for many years past 
by its own citizens, chiefly on the ground 
that the excessive decentralisation had 
made it impossible to check the power of 
the political ” boss ” and his army of 
followers, by whom the country is really 
governed. Originally called into being to 
enlighten and initiate the foreign element 
in the cities into American politics, the 
party ” boss ” is now a feature in every 
State, and with party politics a profession 
to so many corruption is inevitable. At 
the same time the well expressed desire 
for ” clean ” government must not be 
ignored. 
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A SCENE OF SIXTY YEARS AGO : LOOKING TOWARDS THE CAPITOL 
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CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY THE LARGEST LIBRARY BUILDING IN THE WORLD 


WASHINGTON, THE CAPITAL CITY OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
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CHICAGO, THE SECOND LARGEST CITY IN AMERICA 
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NEW YORK AT THE TIME OF THE CIVIL WAR 
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“THE GREAT WHITE WAY” ILLUMINATED ELEVATED RAILWAY CROSSING BROADWAY 

SCENES IN NEW YORK, THE COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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BOSTON AS IT WAS IN THE EARLY SIXTIES 
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TREMONT STREET, ONE OF THE LEADING THOROUGHh AKtiS> 
BOSTON, THE CENTRE OF AMERICAN CULTURE AND EDUCATION 



SAN FRANCISCO- SCENES IN THE RUINED CITY 
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MARKET AND KEARNY STREETS 


TYPICAL BUILDINGS OF THL NLW CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO : THE REMAKING OF THE CITY 
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SALT LAKE CITY. THE CENTRAL SEAT OF MORMON POWER 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS & THE SOCIAL 
FUTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 


BY H. G. WELLS 

THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


’^HE social conditions and social future 
of America constitute a system of 
problems quite distinct and separate from 
the social problems of any other part 
of the world. The nearest approach to 
parallel conditions, and that on a far 
smaller and narrower scale, is found in 
the British colonies and in the newly 
settled parts of Siberia. For 
while in nearly every other pet. t 


The Mixed 
Reees 


, . , of the world the population 

of America r e i i 

of to-day is more or less com- 
pletely descended from the prehistoric 
population of the same region, and 
has developed its social order in a slow 
growth extending over many centuries, 
the American population is essentially a 
transplanted population, a still fluid and 
imperfect fusion of great fragments torn 
at this point or that from the gradually 
evolved societies of Europe. The European 
social systems grow and fl )wer upon 
their roots, on soil which has made 
them and to which they are adapted. 

The American social accumulation is a 
various collection of cuttings thrust into 
a new soil and respiring a new air, so 
different that the question is still open to 
doubt, and, indeed, there are those who do 
doubt, how far these cuttings are actually 
striking root and living and growing; 
whether, indeed, they are destined to more 
than a temporary life in the new hemi- 
sphere. We propose to discuss and weigh 
certain arguments for and against the 
belief that these 92,000.000 people who 
constitute the United States of America 
are destined to develop into a great 
distinctive nation with a character and 
culture of its own. Humanly speaking, the 
United States of America — and the same 


is true of Canada and all the more 
prosperous, populous and progressive 
regions of South America — is a vast .sea of 
newly- arrived and unstably-rooted people. 

Of the 92,000,000 inhabitants recorded 
by the 1910 census, 13,500 000 were born 
and brought up in one or other of the 
European social systems, and the parents 
of another 26,000,000 were foreigners. 
.Another 11,000.000 are ot Alrican negro 
ck .scent ; 14.000.000 of the 81.000.000 

native born are living not in the state 
of their birth, but in other states to 
which they have migrated. Of the 

30.500.000 whites whose parents on both 
sides were native Americans, a high pro- 
portion probably had one, if not more, 
grandparents foreign born. Nearly 

5.500.000 out of 33,500,000 whites in 1870 
were foreign born, and another 5,250,000 
the children of foreign-born parents. The 
children of the latter 5,250,000 count, of 
course, in the 1900 census as native 
born of native parents. Immigration, 
naturally enough, varies enormously with 
the activity of business, but in 1905 it rosd 
for the first time on record above a million. 

These figures may be difficult to grasp. 
The facts may be seen in a more concrete 
. form by the visitor to Ellis 

Island, the receiving station for 
ecetvmg immigrants into New York 

^ harbour. One goes to this 

place by tugs from the United States 
barge office in Battery Park, and in order 
to see the thing properly one needs a 
letter of introduction to the commissioner 
in charge. Then one is taken through vast 
barracks littered with people of every Euro- 
pean race to a central hall in which the 
gist of the examining goes on. The floor 
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of this hall is divided up into a sort of 
maze of winding passages between lattice 
work, and along these passages, day after 
day incessantly, the immigrants go — wild- 
eyed gypsies, Armenians, Greeks, Italians, 
Ruthenians, Cossacks, German peasants, 
Scandinavians, a few Irish still, im- 
poverished English, occasional Dutch. 
TK A ^ moment at 

Streftm^of ^ desks to exhibit papers, at 


Immigration 


other little desks to show their 


money and prove they are not 
paupers, to have their eyes scanned by 
this doctor and their general bearing by 
that. Their thumb-marks are taken, 
names and heights and weights and so 
forth are recorded for the card index, 
and so slowly they pass along towards 
America, and at last reach a little wicket — 
the gate of the New World. 

Through this metal wicket drips the im- 
migration stream ; all day long, every two 
or three seconds, an immigrant with a valise 
or a bundle passes the little desk and goes 
on past the well-managed money-changing 
place, past the carefully organised separat- 
ing ways that. go to this railway or that, 
past the guiding, protecting officials into 
a new world. The great majority are young 
men and young women between seventeen 
and thirty — good, youthful, hopeful pea- 
sant stock. They stand in a long string, 
waiting to go through that wicket, with 
bundles, with little tin boxes, with cheap 
portmanteaux, with odd packages, in 
pairs, in families, alone, women with 
children, men with strings of dependents, 
young couples. All day that string of 
human beads waits there, jerks forward, 
waits again ; all day and every day, 
constantly replenished, constantly drop- 
ping the end beads through the wicket, 
till the units mount to hundreds and the 
hundreds to thousands. 

In such a prosperous year as igo6 more 
immigrants passed through that wicket 
into America than children were born in the 

whole of France. This figure 
t ^ perpetual stream of new 
» «eding.pi»ce g^^anger citizens will serve to 

mark the primary distinction 
between the American social problem and 
that of any European or Asiatic community. 
The vast bulk of the population of the 
United States has, in fact, only got there 
from Europe in the course of the last 
hundred years, and mainly since the 
accession of Queen Victoria to the throne 
of Great Britain. This is the first fact that 
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the student of the American social future 
must realise. Only an extremely small 
proportion of its blood goes back now to 
those who fought for freedom in the days 
of George Washington. The American 
community is not an expanded colonial 
society that has become autonomous. It 
is a great and deepening pool of popula- 
tion accumulating upon the area their 
predecessors freed, and since fed copiously 
by affluents from every European com- 
munity. Fresh ingredients are still being 
added in enormous quantity, in quantity 
so great as to materially change the racial 
quality in a score of years. It is particu- 
larly noteworthy that each accession of new 
blood seems to sterilise its predecessors. 

Had there been no immigration at all 
into the United States, but had the rate 
of increase that prevailed in 1810-1820 
prevailed to 1900, the population, wliich 
would then have been a purely native 
American one, would have amounted to 

100.000. 000; that is to say, to more than 

11.000. 000 in excess of the total popula- 
tion in 1914. The new waves are for a 
time amazingly fecund, and then comes 

a rapid fall in the birth-rate, 
or s proportion of colonial and 
„****,*. early republican blood in the 

population IS therefore prob- 
ably considerably smaller even than the 
figures I have quoted w'ould suggest. 
These accesses of new population have 
come in a series of waves, very much as if 
successive reservoirs of surplus population 
in the Old World had been tapped, drained 
and exhausted. First came the Irish and 
Germans, then Central Europeans of 
various types; then Poland and Western 
Russia began to pour out their teeming 
peoples, and more particularly their Jews ; 
Bohemia, the Slavonic states, Italy, and 
Hungary followed, and the latest arrivals 
include great numbers of Levantines, 
Armenians, and other peoples from Asia 
Minor and the Balkan Peninsula. The 
Hungarian immigrants have still a birth- 
rate of forty-six per 1,000, the highest 
birth-rate in the world. 

A considerable proportion of the Medi- 
terranean arrivals, it has to be noted, and 
more especially the Italians, do not come 
to settle. They work for a season or a 
few years, and then return to Italy. The 
rest come to stay. 

A vast proportion of these accessions to 
the Amencan population since 1840 has, 
with the exception of the East European 




EXAMINING THE EYES OF WOULD-BE AMERICAN CITIZENS 



WAITING THEIR TURN: A TYPICAL BATCH OF ALIEN IMMIGRANTS j 

AT THE GATE OF THE NEW WORLD : AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 

Immediately upon arrival in New York harbour aliens are taken direct to the United States Immigration Offices in 
Ellis Island, where they undergo a rigid examination before being permitted to pass through the ^ates into the New 
World. Thumb-mark.s are taken and, with names, heights and weights, are recorded for the inimigration index. 
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A Pool of 

Mixed 

Humanity 


Jews, consisted of peasantry, mainly or 
totally illiterate, accustomed to a low 
standard of life and heavy bodily toil. 
For most of them the transfer to a new 
country meant severance from the reli- 
gious communion in which they had been 
bred and from the servilities or subordi- 
nations to which they were accustomed. 

They brought little or no 
positive social tradition to 
the synthesis to which they 
brought their blood and muscle. 
The earlier German, English and Scan- 
dinavian incomers were drawn from a 
somewhat higher social level, and were 
much more closely akin in habits and 
faith to the earlier founders of the 
republic. Our inquiry is this : What 
social structure is this pool of mixed 
humanity developing or likely to develop ? 

If we compare any European nation 
with the American we perceive at once 
certain broad differences. The former, in 
comparison with the latter, is evolved and 
organised ; the latter, in comparison with 
the former, is aggregated and chaotic. In 
nearly every European country there is a 
social system, often quite elaborately 
classed and defined ; each class with a 
sense of function, with an idea of what is 
due to it and what is expected of it. 

Nearly everywhere you find a governing 
class, aristocratic in spirit, sometimes no 
doubt highly modified by recent economic 
and industrial changes, with more or less 
of the tradition of a feudal nobility ; then 
a definite great mercantile class ; then a 
large, self-respecting middle class of pro- 
fessional men — minor merchants and so 
forth ; then a new industrial class of 
employees in the manufacturing and urban 
districts, and a peasant population rooted 
to the land. There are, of course, many 
local modifications of this form. In 
France the nobility is mostly expro- 
priated ; in England, since the days of 
John Ball, the peasant has lost his common 
rights and his holding, and 
become an “ agricultural 
labourer ” to a newer class of 
more extensive farmer. But 
these are differences in detail ; the fact 
of the organisation, and the still more 
important fact of the traditional feeling 
of organisation, remain true of all these 
older communities. 

And in nearly every European country, 
though it may be somewhat despoiled 
here and shorn of exclusive predominance 
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Degrees 
of ^eial 
Orders 


there, or represented by a dislocated “ re- 
formed” member, is the Church; custo- 
dian of a great moral tradition, closely 
associated with the national universities 
and the organisation of national thought. 
The typical European town has its castle 
or great house, its cathedral or church, its 
middle class and lower class quarters. 
Five miles off one can see that the Amer- 
ican town is on an entirely different plan. 
In his remarkable ” American Scene ” Mr. 
Henry James calls attention to the fact 
that the Church as one sees it and feels it 
universally in Europe is altogether absent, 
and he adds a comment as suggestive as 
it is vague. Speaking of the appearance 
of the churches, so far as they do appear 
amidst American urban scenery, he says : 

Looking for the most part no more established 
or seated than a stopped omnibus, they are 
reduced to the inveterate bourgeois level — that 
of private, accommodated pretensions merely — 
and fatally despoiled of the fine old ecclesiastical 
arrogance. 

The field of American life is as bare of the 
Church as a billiard -table of a centre-piece ; a 
truth that the myriad little structures “ at- 
tended ” on Sundays and on the “ off ” evenings 
of their “ sociables ” proclaim as with 
No Church the audible sound of the roaring of a 
in million mice. . . . And, however 

America one indicates one’s impression of the 
clearance, the clearance itself, in its 
completeness, with the innumerable odd connected 
circumstances that bring it home, represents, in 
the history of manners and morals, a deviation in 
the mere measurement of which hereafter may 
well reside a certain critical thrill. I say hereafter 
because it is a question of one of those many 
measurements that would as yet, in the United 
States, be premature. Of all the solemn conclusions 
one feels as “ barred,” the list is quite headed in 
the states, I think, by this particular abeyance of 
judgment. When an ancient treasure of precious 
vessels, over-scored with glowing gems and 
wrought artistically into wondrous shapes, has, 
by a prodigious process, been converted, through 
a vast community, into the small change, the 
simple circulating medium of dollars and 
‘‘ nickels,” we can only say that the consequent 
permeation will be of values of a new order. 
Of what order we must wait to see. 

America has no Church. Neither has it 
a peasantry nor an aristocracy ; and until 
well on in the Victorian epoch it had no 
disproportionately rich people. 

In America, except in the regions where 
the negro abounds, there is no lower 
stratum. There is no ” soil people ” to 
this community at all ; your bottomest 
man is a mobile freeman who can read, and 
who has no ideas above digging and pigs 
and poultry-keeping, except incidentally 
for his own ends. No one owns to subor- 
dination. As a consequence, any position 




IMMIGRANTS WITH THEIR COMPLETE BELONGINGS AFTER PASSING THE AUTHORITIES 


EUROPE’S DREGS ENTERING THE NEW WORLD 

It is estimated that over a million foreigners seek admission into the United States every year. They represent all 
the races under the sun, coming mostly from China, Japan and Russia. Only those who are fit to battle with life, who 
have a clean record, and who are not paupers, are allowed to land ; the rest — thieves, anarchists, imbeciles, and persons 
suffering from disease, so far as can be ascertained, are sent back to their own countries in the steamships that brought 
them over. Of this group of undesirables between 6,f)00 and 12,000 are excluded within the course of a twelvemonth. 
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which involves the acknowledgment of an simple democratic car. In the Southern 
innate inferiority is difficult to fill ; there states, however, a proportion of these 
is, from the European point of view, an simple democratic cars are inscribed with 
extraordinary dearth of servants, and this the word “ White,” whereby 10,000,000 
endures in spite of a great peasant immi- people are excluded. But to this original 
gration. The servile tradition will not even-handed treatment there was speedily 
root here now ; it dies forthwith. An added a more sumptuous type of car, the 
enormous importation of European serfs parlour car, accessible to extra dollars ; 

and peasants goes on ; but as and then came special types of train, all 
Without touch this soil their backs made up of parlour cars and observation 

I ou an immediately begin to stiffen cars, and the like. In England nearly 
ns ocracy ^ assertion. And every train remains still first, second 

at the other end of the scale, also, and third, or first and third. And now, 
one misses an element. There is no terri- quite outdistancing the differentiation of 
torial aristocracy, no aristocracy at all, no England, America produces private cars 
throne, no legitimate and acknowledged and private trains, such as Europe re- 
representative of that upper social struc- serves only for crowned heads, 
ture of leisure, power and state responsi- The evidence of the American railvv^ays, 
bility which in the old European theory then, suggests very strongly what a hun- 
of society was supposed to give signifi- dred other signs confirm, that the huge 
cance to the whole. The American com- classless sea of American population 
munity, one cannot too clearly insist, does is not destined to remain classless, is 
not correspond to an entire European already developing separations and distinc- 
community at all, but only to the middle tions, and structures of its own. Mon- 
masses of it, to the trading and manufac- strous architectural portents in Boston 
turing class between the dimensions of and Salt Lake City encourage one to sup- 
the magnate- and the clerk and skilled pose that even the churchless aspect, which 
artisan. It is the central part of the America’s stirred the speculative 

European organism without either the vrs^t^Arca Henry James, 

dreaming head or the subjugated feet. of Land ^he opening, formless 

Even the highly feudal slave-holding phase of a community destined 

“ county family ” traditions of Virginia to produce not only classes, but intellec- 
and the south pass now out of memory, tual and moral forms of the most 
So that in a very real sense the past of wonderful and remarkable kind, 
the American nation is in Europe, and the It is well to note how these 98,000,000 
settled order of the past is left behind there, of people whose social future we are 
This community was, as it were, taken off discussing are distributed. This huge 
its roots, clipped of its branches, and development of human appliances and 
brought hither. It began neither serf resources is here going on in a commu- 
nor lord, but burgher and farmer ; it nity that is still, for all the dense crowds 
followed the normal development of the of New York, the teeming congestion 
middle class under progress everywhere, and of East Side, extraordinarily scattered, 
became capitalistic. The later immigra- America, one recalls, is still an unoccupied 
tion has converged upon the great industrial country, across which the latest develop- 
centres, and added merely a va«t non- ments of civilisation are rushing. We are 
servile element of employees to the scheme, dealing here with a continuous area of land, 
America has been, and still very largely which is, leaving Alaska out of account 
is, a one-class country. It is altogether, equal to Great Britain, France, 
T * t ^ great sea of human beings the German Empire, the Austro-Hun- 
riump ant from their traditions garian Empire, Italy, Belgium, Japan, 

emocracy origin.' The social difference Holland, Spain and Portugal, Sweden 
from Europe appears everywhere, and no- and Norway, Turkey in Europe, Egypt, 
where more strikingly than in the railway and the whole Empire of India; and the 
carriages. In England the compartments population spread out over this vast space 
in these are either “ first class,” originally is still less than the joint population of the 
designed for the aristocracy ; or second first two countries named, and not a 
class,” for the middle class ; or ” third quarter that of India. Moreover, it is 
class,” for the populace. In • America not spread at all evenly. Much of it 
there is only one class, one universal is in undistributed clots. Neither is 
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it upon the soil ; barely half of it is 
in holdings and homes and authentic 
communities. It is a population of an 
extremely modern type. Urban concen- 
tration has already gone far with it ; 
10,000,000 ol it are crowded into and 
about four gn'at cities ; other 13,500,000 
make up hfty-six towns. Between these 
centres of population run railways indeed, 
telegrajih wires, telephone connections, 
tracks of various sorts; but to the European 
eye these are mere scratchings on a virgin 
surface. An empty walderness manifests 
itself through this thin network of human 
conveniences, appears in the meshes even 
at the railroad side. 

Essentially, America is still an unsettled 
land, with only a few incidental good 
roads in favoured places, with no universal 
police, with no wayside inns where a civil- 
ised man may rest, with still only the 
crudest of rural postal deliveries, with long 


stretches of swamp and forest and desert 
by the track side, still unassailed by 
industry. This much one sees clearly 
enough eastward of Chicago. Westward 
it becomes more and more the fact. In 
Idaho, at last, comes the untouched and 
perhaps invincible desert, plain and con- 
tinuous tho ugh the long hours of travel. 
Huge areas do not contain one human 
being to the square mile, still vastei 
portions fall short of two. 

It is upon Pennsylvania and New 
York state and the belt of great towns 
that stretch out past Chicago to Mil- 
waukee and Madison that the nation 
centres and seems destined to centre. 
One needs but examine a tinted po}:)ula- 
tion map to realise that. The other con- 
centrations are provincial and subordinate ; 
they have the same relation to the main 
axis that Glasgow or Cardiff has to 
London in the British scheme. 



NEW YORK’S GHETTO: AN EVERY-DAY SCENE IN THE JEWISH COL* 

One of the most notable features in the social life of the United States is the yearly increase of the Jewish 
population, which, since 1840, when it numbered only 50,000 souls, has reached 1, ‘^00,000. Of these it is estimated 
that no fewer than 500,000 hdve made their homes in New York State, a large proportion living in the city 
itself. Mostly refugees from Poland and desperately poverty-stricken, they follow almost every industrial 
pursuit, frequently at sweating wages and under most unfavourable conditions. The above picture shows a 
typical every-day scene in the Jewish colony, New York City, where the frugal housewife does her marketing. 
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MILL SURROtJNDED BY GROWING COTTON 


IN A GREAT COTTON-SPINNING ROOM 


DOG BOYS " EMPLOYED IN THE FACTORIES GIRLS WHO RUN SPINNING-FRAMES 

I’liolos- JI r White 


CHILD LABOUR IN THE UNITED STATES: SCENES OF FACTORY LIFE 
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A STUDY OF NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

W 7 HEN I speak of this vast multitude, and the like. It is emotionally patriotic, 
^ these 92,000,000 Fouls of the United hypothetising fighting and dying for 
States of America, as being for the most one’s country as a supreme good, while 
part peasants dc-peasantised and common inculcating also that working and living 
people cut off from their own social tra- for oneself is quite within the sphere of 
ditions I do not intend to convey that the virtuous action. It adores the flag, but 
American community is, as a whole, suspects the state. One sees more 
traditionless. There is in America a very national flags and fewer national 

distinctive tradition indeed, which not National" servants in America than in 
only animates the entire nation, but country in the world. Its 

gives a unique idiom to its Press and all conception of manners is one 

its public utterances, and is manifestly of free plain-spoken men revering women 
the. starting point from which the adjust- and shielding them from most of the 
ments of the future must be made. realities of life, scornful of aristocracies 

The mere sight of the stars and stripes and monarchies, while asserting simply,' 
serves to recall it ; “ Yankee ” in the directly, boldly and frequently, an equal 

mouth of a European gives something of claim to consideration with all other men. 
its quality. One thinks at one? of a If there is any traditional national costume 
careless abandonment of any pretension, at all it is shirt-sleeves. And it cherishes 
of tireless energy and daring enterprise, the glorious rights of property above 
of immense self-reliance, of a disresi)ect any other right whatsoever, 
for the past so complete that a mummy Such are the details that come cluster- 
is in itself a comical object, ing into one’s mind in response to the 
Fr^dom^and blowing out of an phrase, the American tradition. 

Confidence ^ sacred flame a From the War of Independence onward 

* delightful jest. One thinks of until our own times, that tradition, that 

the enterprise of the skyscraper and the very definite ideal, has kept pretty steadily 
humour of “A Yankee at the Court of the same. It is the image of a man and 
King Arthur,” and of “ Innocents Abroad.” not the image of a state. Its living spirit 
Its dominant notes are democracy, free- has been the spirit of freedom at any cost, 
dom and confidence. It is religious- unconditional and irresponsible. It is 
spirited without superstition, consciously the spirit of men who have thrown off a 
Christian in the vein of a nearly Unitarian yoke, who are jealously resolved to be 
Christianity, fervent but broadened — unhampered masters of their ” own,” to 
broadened as a halfpenny is broadened by whom nothing else is of anything but 
being run over by an express train — sub- secondary importance. That was the 
stantially the same, that is to say, but with spirit of the English small gentry and 
a marked loss of outline and detail. tk i * • niercantile class, the comfort- 

It is a tradition of romantic con- * able property owners, the par- 

cession to good and inoffensive women and Libert liamentarians, in Stuart times, 

a high development of that personal ® i er y even earlier, it is very 

morality which puts sexual continence largely the spirit of More’s Utopia. It 
and alcoholic temperance before any was the spirit that sent Oliver Cromwell 
public virtue. It is equally a tradition himself packing for America, though a heed- 
of sporadic emotional public-spiritedness, less and ill-advised and unforeseeing king 
entirely of the quality of gallantry, of would not let him go. It was the spirit 
handsome and surprising gifts to the that made taxation for public purposes the 
people, disinterested occupation of office supreme wrong and provoked each country, 
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first the Mother Country and then in its 
turn the daughter country, to armed re- 
bellion. It has been the spirit of the 
British Whig and the British Noncon- 
formist almost up to the present day. In 
the Reform Club of London, framed and 
glazed over against Magna Charta, is the 
American Declaration of Independence ; 

kindred trophies they are of 
t V same essentially English 

or ree om stubborn insubordina- 

a any os American side 

of it has gone on unchecked by the com- 
plementary aspect of the English charac- 
ter which British Toryism expresses. 

The War of Independence raised that 
Whig suspicion of and hostility to govern- 
ment, and the freedom of private property 
and the repudiation of any but voluntary 
emotional and supererogatory co-opera- 
tion in the national purpose, to the level 
of a religion ; and the American Constitu- 
tion, with but one element of elasticity 
in the Supreme Court decisions, established 
these principles impregnably in the political 
structure. It organised disorganisation. 
Personal freedom, defiance of authority, 
and the stars and stripes have always gone 
together in men’s minds ; and subsequent 
waves of immigration — the Irish fleeing 
famine, for which they, held the English 
responsible, and the Eastern European 
Jews escaping relentless persecutions — 
brought a persuasion of immense public 
wrongs as a necessary concomitant of 
systematic government, to refresh without 
changing this defiant thirst for freedom 
at any cost whatsoever. 

In my book, “ The Future in America,” 
I have tried to make an estimate of the 
working quality of this American tradi- 
tion of unconditional freedom for the 
adult male citizen. I have shown that 


from the point of view of anyone who 
regards civilisation as an organisation of 
human interdependence and believes that 
the stability of society can be secured only 


Weaknesses 
of the National 
Tradition 


by a conscious and disciplined 
co-ordination of effort, it is a 
tradition extraordinarily and 
dangerously deficient in what 


I have called a “ sense of the state.” And 


by a sense of the state I mean not 
merely a vague and sentimental show 
of public-spiritedness — of that the states 
have enough and to spare — but a real 
sustaining conception of the collective 
interest embodied in the state as an 


object of simple duty and as a determining 
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factor in the life of each individual. 
It involves a sense of function and a sense 
of ” place,” a sense of a general respon- 
sibility and of a general well-being over- 
riding the indivicluars well-being, which 
are exactly the senses the American tradi- 
tion attacks and destroys. 

For the better part of a century the 
American tradition, quite as much by 
reason of what it disregards as of what it 
suggests, has meant a great release of 
human energy, a vigorous, if rough and 
untidy, exploitation of the vast resources 
that the European invention of railways 
and telegraphic communication put within 
reach of the American people. It has 
stimulated men to a greater individual 
activity, perhaps, than the world has ever 
seen before. Men have been wasted by 
misdirection, no doubt, but there has been 
less waste by inaction and lassitude than 
was the case in any previous society. 

Great bulks of things and great quantities 
of things have been produced, huge areas 
brought under cultivation, vast cities 
reared in the wilderness. But this 


tradition has failed to produce the begin- 
- nings or promise of any new 

p t ^ f * phase of civilised organisa- 

o icy o growths have re- 

mamed largely invertebrate 
and chaotic, and concurrently with its gift 
of splendid and monstrous growth it has 
also developed portentous political and 
economic evils. No doubt the increment 


of human energy has been considerable, 
but it has been much less than appears at 
first sight. Much of the human energy 
that America has displayed in the last 
century is not a development of new 
energy, but a diversion. It has been 
accompanied by a fall in the birth-rate 
that even the immigration torrent has not 
altogether replaced. Its insistence upon 
the individual, its disregard of the collec- 
tive organisation, its treatment of women 
and children as each man’s private 
concern, has had its natural outcome. 


Men’s imaginations have been turned 
entirely upon individual and immediate 
successes, and upon concrete triumphs ; 
they have had no regard, or only an 
ineffectual sentimental regard, for the race. 
Every man was looking after himself, and 
there was no one to look after the future. 


Had the promise of 1815 been fulfilled, 
there would now be in the United States 


of America 100,000,000 descendants of 


the homogeneous and free-spirited native 
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population of that time. There are not, as 
a matter of fact, more than 35,000,000. 
There are probably, as I have pointed out, 
much less. Against the assets of cities, 
railways, mines, and industrial wealth 
won, the American tradition has to set 
the price of 75,000,000 native citizens 
who have never found time to be born, 
and whose place is now more or less 
filled by alien substitutes. Biologically 
speaking, this is not a triumph for the 
American tradition. It is, however, very 
clearly an outcome of the intense indi- 
vidualism of that tradition. Under the 
sway of that it has burnt its future in the 
furnace to keep up steam. 

The next and necessary evil consequent 
upon this exaltation of the individual and 
private property over the state — over the 
race, that is, and over public property — 
has been a contempt for public service. It 
has identified public spirit with spasmodic 
acts of public beneficence. The American 
political ideal became a Cincinnatus whom 
nobody sent for, and who therefore never 
left his plough. There has ensued a corrupt 
and undignified political life, speaking 
clap- trap, dark with violence, 

. illiterate and void of statesman- 

Politics ^ science, forbidding any 

healthy social develojiment 
through public organisation at home, and, 
every year that the increasing facilities of 
communication draw the alien nations 
closer, deepening the risks of needless and 
disastrous wars abroad. 

And, in the third place, it is to be 
remarked that the American tradition has 
defeated its dearest aims of a universal 
freedom and practical equality. The 
economic process of the last half century, 
so far as America is concerned, has 
completely justified the generalisations of 
Marx. There has been a steady concen- 
tration of wealth and of the reality, as 
distinguished from the forms, of power, in 
the hands of a small energetic minority, 
and a steady approximation of the con- 
dition of the mass of the citizens to that 
of the so-called proletariat of the European 
communities. The tradition of individual 
freedom and equality is, in fact, in process 
of destroying the realities of freedom and 
equality out of which it rose. 

Instead of the 600,000 families of 1790, 
all at about the same level of property and, 
excepting the peculiar condition of 700,000 
blacks, with scarcely anyone in the 
position of a hireling, we have now as the 


most striking though by no means the 
most important fact in American social 
life, a frothy confusion of millionaires’ 
families, just as wasteful, foolish and 
vinous as irresponsible human beings with 
unlimited resources have always shown 
themselves to be. And concurrently with 
the appearance of these concentrations of 
p great wealth we have appear- 

over y and poverty — poverty of a 

.. , degree that was quite unknown 

Ihe lDcre..e 

century of their career as an independent 
nation. In the last few decades slums as 
frightful as any in Europe have appeared 
with terrible rapidity, and there has been 
a development of the viler side of indus- 
trialism, of sweating, and base employment 
of the most ominous kind. 

In Mr. Robert Hunter’s “ Poverty ” one 
reads of “ not less than 80,000 children, 
most of whom are little girls, at present 
employed in the textile mills of this 
country. In the south there are now six 
times as many children at work as 
there were twenty years ago. Child 
labour is increasing yearly in that section 
of the country. Each year more little 
ones are brought in from the fields and 
hills to live in the degrading and demoral- 
ising atmosphere of the mill towns ...” 

Children are deliberately imported by 
the I talians. I gathered from Commissioner 
Watchorn at Ellis Island that the propor- 
tion of little nephews and nieces, friends’ 
sons and so forth, brought in by them is 
peculiarly high, and I heard him try and 
condemn a doubtful case. It was a par- 
ticularly unattractive Italian in charge of 
a dull-eyed, emaciated little boy of no 
ascertainable relationship. 

In the worst days of cotton-milling in 
England the conditions were hardly worse 
than those now existing in the south. 
Children, the tiniest and frailest, of five 
and six years of age, rise in the morning 
and, like old men and women, go to the 
mills to do their day’s labour ; 
^ . and, when they return home, 

” wearily fling themselves on 
® their beds, too tired to take off 

their clothes.” Many children work all 
night, “in the maddening racket of the 
machinery, in an atmosphere insanitary 
and clouded with humidity and lint. 

“ It will be long,” adds Mr. Hunter, in 
his description, “ before I forget the face 
of a little boy of six years, with his hands 
stretched forward to rearrange a bit of 
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machinery, his pallid face and spare form 
already showing the physical effects of 
labour. This child, six years of age, was 
working twelve hours a day," 

From Mr. Spargo's “ Bitter Cry of the 
Children " I learn this much of the joys 
of certain among the youth of Pennsyl 
vania “ 


The Hard 
Lot of the 
Children 


"For ten or eleven hours a day 
children of ten or eleven stoop 


over the chute and pick out 
the slate and other impurities 
from the coal as it moves past 
them. The air is black with coal-dust, 
and the roar of the crushers, screens and 
rushing mill-race of coal is deafening. 
Sometimes one of the children falls into 
the machinery and is terribly mangled, 
or slips into the chute and is smothered 
to death. Many children are killed in this 
way. Many others, after a time, contract 
coal-miners’ asthma and consumption, 
which gradually undermine their health. 
Breat fling continually day after day the 
clouds of coal-dust, their lungs gradually 
become black and choked with small 
particles of anthracite . . ." 

In Massachusetts, at Fall River, the 
Hon. J. F. Carey tells how little naked 
boys, free Americans, work for a well- 
known New York millionaire, packing 
cloth into bleaching vats, in a bath of 
chemicals that bleaches their little bodies 
like the bodies of lepers. 

Altogether it would seem that at least 
1,500,000 children are growing up in the 
United States of America stunted and 
practically uneducated because of un- 
regulated industrialism. These children, 
ill-fed,, ill-trained, mentally benighted, 
since they are alive and active, since they 
are an active and positive and not a 
negative evil, are even more ominous in 
the American outlook than those five and 
sixty million of good race and sound up- 
bringing who will now never be born. It 
must be repeated that the American tradi- 
tion is really the tradition of one particular 
ingredient in this great admix- 
ture and stirring up of peoples. 
T* This ingredient is the colonial 

r» 1 ion British, whose seventeenth 

century Puritanism and eighteenth century 
mercantile radicalism and rationalism 
manifestly furnished all the stuff out of 
which the American tradition is made. 

It is this stuff planted in virgin soil, 
and inflated to an immense and buoyant 
optimism by colossal and unanticipated 
material prosperity and success. From that 


British middle-class tradition comes the 
individualist Protestant spirit, the keen 
self-reliance and personal responsibility, 
the irresponsible expenditure, the indis- 
cipline and mystical faith in things being 
managed properly if they are only let 
alone. " State-blindness " is the natural 
and almost inevitable quality of a middle- 
class tradition, a class that has been forced 
neither to rule nor obev, which has been 
concentrated and successfully concen- 
trated on private gain. 

The middle-class British section of the 
American population was, and is to this 
day, the only really articulate ingredient 
in its mental composition. And so it has 
had a monopoly in providing the American 
forms of thought. The other sections of 
people that have been annexed by, or have 
come into, this national synthesis are 
silent so far as any contribution to the 
national stock of ideas and ideals is 
concerned. There are, for example, those 
great elements, the Spanish Catholics, the 
French Catholic population of Louisiana, 
the Irish Catholics, the French Canadians 
— who are now ousting the sterile New 
Englander from New England 
mcrican — Germans, the Italians, the 
German and Hungarians. Comparatively, 
** **** they say nothing. From all the 

ten million of coloured people come just 
two or three platform voices, Booker 
Washington, Dubois, Mrs. Church Terrell, 
mere protests at specific wrongs. 

The clever restless Eastern European 
J ews, too, have still to find a voice. Professor 
Miinsterberg has written with a certain 
bitterness of the inaudibility of the German 
element in the American population. 
They allow themselves, he remonstrates, 
to count for nothing. They did not seem 
to exist, he points out, even in politics 
until prohibitionist fury threatened their 
beer. Then, indeed, the American German 
emerged from silence and obscurity, but 
only to rescue his mug and retire again 
with it into enigmatical silences. 

If there is any exception to this pre- 
dominance of the tradition of the English- 
speaking, originally rniddle-class, English- 
thinking Northerner in the American mind, 
it is to be found in the spread of social 
democracy outward from the festering tene- 
ment houses of Chicago into the mining 
and agrarian regions of the middle west. 
It is a fierce form of Socialist teaching that 
spreads throughout these regions, far more 
closely akin to the revolutionary Socialism 
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of the continent of Europe than to the 
constructive and evolutionary Socialism of 
Great Britain. Its typical organ is “ The 
Appeal to Reason,” which circulates more 
than a quarter of a million copies weekly 
from Kansas City. It is a Socialism reeking 
with class feeling and class hatred, and 
altogether anarchistic in spirit ; a new 
and highly indigestible contribution to the 
American moral and intellectual synthesis. 
It is remarkable chiefly as the one shrill 
exception in a world of plastic acceptance. 

Now, it is possible to believe that this 
vast silence of these imported and in- 
gested factors that the American nation 
has taken to itself is as acquiescent as it 
seems. No doubt they are largely taking 
over the traditional forms of American 
thought and expression quietly and with- 
out protest, and wearing them ; but they 
^will wear them as a man wears a misfit, 
shaping and adapting it every day more 
and more to his natural form, here strain- 
ing a seam and there taking in a looseness. 

A force of modification must be at work. 
It must be at work in spite of the fact that, 
with the exception of social democracy, 

. . it does not anywhere show as 

A Great Living ^est or a fresh beginning 

Force for ^ u n + ° -i 

, or a challenge to the prevail- 

mg forms. How far it has 
actual! y been at work is perhaps to be j udged 
best by an observant stroller, surveying the 
crowds of a Sunday evening in New York, 
or read in the sheets of such a mirror of 
piopular taste as the Sunday edition of the 
“New York American ” or the “New 
York Herald.” In the former just what I 
mean by the silent modification of the old 
tradition is quite typically shown. Its 
leading articles are written by Mr. Arthur 
Brisbane, the son of one of the Brook 
Farm Utopians, that gathering in which 
Hawthorne and Henry James senior and 
Margaret Fuller participated, and in which 
the whole brilliant world of Boston past, 
the world of Emerson, Longfellow, Thoreau, 
was interested. Mr. Brisbane is a very 
distinguished man, quite over and above 
the fact that he is paid the greatest 
salary of any journalist in the world. 

He writes with a wit and directness that 
no other living man can rival, and he holds 
up constantly what is substantially the 
American ideal of the past century to 
readers who evidently need strengthening 
in it. It is, of course, the figure of a man 
and not of a state ; it is a man, clean, clean- 
shaven, and almost obtrusively strong- 
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jawed, honest, muscular, alert, pushful, 
chivalrous, self-reliant, non-political, ex- 
cept when he breaks into shrewd and 
penetrating voting — “you can fool all the 
people some of the time,” etc., and inde- 
pendent — independent — in a world which 
is therefore certain to give way to him. 
His doubts, his questionings, his aspira- 
_ tions are dealt with by Mr. 

Brisbane with a simple direct 
k***wtK fatherliness, with all the bene- 
ficent persuasiveness of a re- 
vivalist preacher. Millions read these 
leaders and feel a momentary benefit, en 
route for the more actual portions of the 
paper. He asks : “ Why are all men 

gamblers ? ” He discusses our longing for 
Immortal Imperfection, and “ Did we 
once live on the moon ? ” 

He recommends the substitution of 
whisky and soda for neat whisky, drawing 
an illustration from the comparative effect 
of the diluted and of the undiluted liquid as 
an eye-wash (Try whisky on your friend’s 
eyeball, is the heading), sleeji ; (The man 
who loses sleep will make a failure of his life, 
or at least diminish greatly his chances of 
success), and the education of the 
feminine intelligence (The cow that 
kicks her weaned calf is all heart). He 
makes identically the same confident 
appeal to the moral motive which was 
for so long the salvation of the Puritan 
Individualism from which the American 
tradition derives. “ That hand,” he writes, 
“ which supports the head of the new-born 
baby, the mother’s hand, supports the 
civilisation of the world.” 

But that sort of thing is not saving the 
old native strain in the population. It 
moves people, no doubt, but inadequately. 
And here is a passage that is quite the 
quintessence of Americanism, of all its 
deep moral feeling and sentimental un- 
truthfulness. I wonder if any nijan but 
an American or a British Nonconformist 
in a state of rhetorical abandonment ever 
. believed . that Shakespeare 
P ** wrote his plays or Michael 
Angelo painted in a mood of 
® * * humanitarian exaltation, “ for 

the good of other men ” ? 

What shall we strive for ? Money ? 

Get a thousand millions. Your day will come, 
and in due course the graveyard rat will gnaw 
as calmly at your bump of acquisitiveness as at 
the mean coat of the pauper. 

Then shall we strive for power ? 

The names of the first great kings of the world 
are forgotten, and the names of all those whose 




THE SOCIAL EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

Few people imagined, probably least of all the small band of Virginian colonists who bargained for the first batch of 
negroes from a Dutch man-of-war in 1619, that the coloured man was to become such a factor in the social life of 
America. The picture on the top of this page shows him in the old days, shortly after his emancipation, when he toiled 
and struggled on the land; the second as he is to-day, not the laughing negro of plantation lore, but the American 
citizen who takes the business of life in grim earnest, and who enters into open competition with his white brothers. 
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power we envy will drift to forgetfulness soon, 
what does the most powerful man in the world 
amount to standing at the brink of Niagara, 
with his solar plexus trembling ? What is his 
power compared with the force of the wind or 
the energy of one small wave sweeping along 
the shore ? 

The power which man can build up within 
himself, for himself, is nothing. Only the dull 
reasoning of gratified egotism can make it seem 
worth while. Then what is worth 
Working while ? Let us look at some of the 
for the Good men who have come and gone, and 
of Others who.se lives inspire us. Take a 
few at random : Columbus, Michael 
Angelo, Wilberforce, Shakespeare, Galileo, 
Fulton, Watt, Hargreaves — these will do. 

Let us ask ourselves this question ; “ Was 

there any one thing that distinguished all their 
lives, that united all these men, active in fields 
so different ? ” 

Yes. Every man among them, and every 
man whose life-history is worth the telling, did 
something for the good of other men. 

Get money if you can. Get power if you can. 
Then, if you want to be more than the ten 
thousand million unknown mingled in the dust 
beneath you, see what good you can do with 
your money and your power. 

If you are one of the many millions who hav(‘ 
not, and can’t get, money or power, see what 
good you can do without either. 

You can help carry a load for an old man. 
You can encourage and help a poor devil trying 
to reform. You can set a good example to 
children. You can stick to the men with whom 
you work, fighting honestly for their welfare. 

Time was when the ablest man would rather 
kill ten men than feed a' thousand children. 
That time has gone. We do not care much 
about feeding the children, but we care less about 
killing the men. To that extent we have 
improved already. 

The day will come when we shall prefer 
helping our neighbour to robbing him — legally — 
of a million dollars. 

Do what good you can now, while it is unusual, 
and have the satisfaction of being a pioneer and 
an eccentric. 

It is the voice of the American tradition 
strained to the utmost to make itself 
audible to the New World, and cracking 
into italics and breaking into capitals with 
the strain. The rest of that enormous 
bale of paper is eloquent of a public void 
of moral ambitions, lost to any sense of 
comprehensive things, deaf 
mr •M /L • to ideas, impervious to 

Amkitioat generalisations, a public which 
has carried the conception of 
freedom to its logical extreme of entire 
individual detachment. These tell-tale . 
columns deal all with personality and 
the drama of personal life. They witness 
to no interest but the interest in intense 
individual experiences. The engagements, 
the love affairs, the scandals of con- 
spicuous people are given in pitiless 
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detail in articles adorned with vigorous 
piortraits and sensational pictorial com- 
ments. Even the eavesdroppers who 
write this stuff strike the personal note, 
and their heavily muscular portraits 
frown beside the initial letter. 

Murders and crimes are worked up to 
the keenest pitch of realisation, and an}^ 
new indelicacy in fashionable costume, 
any new medical devhee, any new dance 
or athleticism, any new breach in the 
moral code, any novelty in sea bathing, 
or the woman’s seat on horseback, or the 
like, is given copious and moving illus- 
tration, stirring headlines and eloquent 
reprobation. There is a coloured supple- 
ment of knockabout fun written chiefly in 
the quaint dialect of the New York slums. 
It is a language from which “ th ” has 
v^anished, and it presents a world in which 
the kicking by a mule of an endless suc- 
cession of victims is an inexhaustible joy 
to young and old. “ Dat ole Maud ! ” 

There is a smaller bale dealing with sport, 
and another with the political prospects of 
the purely personal independence party 
of Mr. Hearst. In the advertisement 
columns one finds nothing of 

the^Ob^ct nothing of art ; but 

of*Life^**^ great choice of bust-developers, 
hair restorers, nervous tonics, 
clothing sales, self-contained flats, and 
business opportunities. Individuality has, 
in fact, got home to itself, and, as people 
say, taken off its frills. All but one ; 
Mr. Arthur Brisbane’s eloquence one may 
consider as the last stitch of the old 
costume. Excitement remains the resi-’ 
dual object in life. The “ New York 
American ” represents a clientele, a 
clientele to be counted by the hundred 
thousand, manifestly with no other 
solicitudes, just burning to live and 
living to burn. 

The modifications of the American tra- 
dition that will occur through its adoption 
by these silent foreign ingredients in the 
racial synthesis are not likely to add to it 
or elaborate it in any particular way. 
They tend merely to simplify it to bare 
irresponsible non-moral individualism. It 
is with the detail and qualification of a 
tradition as with the inflexions of a 
language ; when another people takes it 
over, the refinements entirely disappear. 
But there are, however, other forces of 
modification at work upon the American 
tradition of an altogether more hopeful 
kind. It has entered upon a constructive 
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pha§e. Were it not so, then the American 
social outlook would indeed be hopeless. 
The effectual modifying force at work 
is not the strangeness or the tempera- 
mental maladjustment of the new elements 
of population, but the conscious realisa- 
tion of the inadequacy of this tradition on 
the part of the more intelligent sections 
of the American population. That blind 
national conceit that would hear no 
criticism and admit no deficiency has 
disappeared. In the last decade such a 
change has come over the .American mind as 
sometimes comes over a vigorous and wilful 
child. Suddenly it seems to have grown 
up, to have begun to weigh its powers 
and consider its possible deficiencies. 

There was a time when American 
confidence and self-satisfaction seemed 
impregnable ; at the slightest qualm of 
doubt America took to violent rhetoric as 
a drunkard resorts to drink. Now, the 
indictment I have drawn up harshly, 
bluntly and unflatteringly would receive 
the endorsement of American after Amer- 
ican. The falling birth-rate of all the best 
elements in the state, the cankering effect 

A Great political corruption, the 

*. w 1 • crumbling of independence 

look P™- 

gressive aggregation of wealth 
— he has to face them, he cannot deny them. 
There has arisen a new literature, the 
literature of national self-examination, that 
seems destined finally to modify the Amer- 
ican tradition profound!}'. To me it seems to 
involve the hope and possibility of a con- 
scious collective organisation of social life. 

If ever there was an epoch-marking 
book it was surely Henry Demarest 
Lloyd’s “ Wealth against Common- 
wealth.” It marks an epoch not so much 
by what it says as by what it silently 
abandons. It was published in 1894, and 
it stated in the very clearest terms 
the incompatibility of the almost limitless 
freedom of property set up by the consti- 
tution with the practical freedom and 
general happiness of the mass of men. It 
must be admitted that Lloyd never fol- 
lowed up the implications of this repu- 
diation. He made his statements in the 
language of the tradition he assailed, and 
foreshadowed the replacement of chaos by 
order in quite chaotic and mystical appeals. 
Here, for instance, is a typical passage 
from ” Man the Social Creator ” : 

Property is now a stumbling-block to the 
people, just as government has been. Property 


will not be abolished, but, like government, it 
will be democratised. 

The philosophy of self-interest as the social 
solution was a good living and working synthesis 
in the days when civilisation was advancing its 
frontiers twenty miles a day across the American 
continent, and every man for himself was the 
best social mobilisation possible. 

But to-day it is a belated ghost that has over- 
stayed the cock-crow. These were frontier 
morals. But this same everyone for 
The New himself becomes most immoral 
Association when the frontier is abolished and the 
of Labour pioneer becomes the fellow-citizen, 
and these frontier morals are most 
uneconomic when labour can be divided and the 
product multiplied. Most uneconomic, for they 
make closure the rule of indu.stry, leading not 
to wealth but to that awful waste of wealth which 
is made visible to every eye in our unemployed — 
not hands alone, but land, machinery, and, 
most of all, hearts. Those who still practise 
these frontier morals are like criminals who, 
according to the new science of penalogy, are 
simply reappearances of old types. Their acquisi- 
tiv'eness, once divine like Mercury’s, is now out 
of place, except in gaol. Because out of place, 
they are a danger. A sorry day it is likely to be 
for those who are found in the way when the 
new peo])le rise to rush into each other’s arms, 
to get together, to stay together, and to live 
together. The labour movement halts because 
so many of its rank and file — and all its leaders — 
do not see clearly the golden thread of love on 
which have been strung together all the past 
glories of human association, and which is to 
serve for the link of the new Association of 
Friends who Labour, whose motto is “ All for All.” 

The establishment of the intricate co- 
operative commonwealth by a rush of 
80,000,000 flushed and shiny-eyed enthu- 
siasts, in fact, is Lloyd’s proposal. He 
will not face, and few Americans to this 
day will face, the cold need of a great 
science of social adjustment and a disci- 
plined and rightly ordered machinery to 
turn such enthusiasms to effect. How- 
ever, he did express clearly enough the 
opening phase of American disillusionment 
towards the wild go-as-you-please that 
had been the conception of life in America 
for a vehement wasteful expanding cen- 
tury. And he was the precursor of what 
is now a bulky and extremely influential 
. , literature of national criticism. 
America s ^ number of writers, literary 
eserve investigators one may call 

orces them, or sociological men of 

letters or magazine publicists — they are a 
little difficult to place — have taken up the 
inquiry into the condition of civic admini- 
stration, into economic organisation, into 
national politics and racial interaction, 
with a frank fearlessness and an absence of 
windy eloquence that has been to many 
Europeans a surprising revelation of the 
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reser ve force? of the Amei'icaii mind, go on intimating more and more clearly the 
President Roosevelt, that magnificent intention to undertake piiMic affairs in a 
reverberator of ideas, that gleam ot w ilfnl new S])irit and uj^on new and sonnder 
humanity, that fortunate interruption to ])rinciples, to strengthen the state and tlu‘ 
the succession of machine-made politicians law against indi\’idual enterprise, to lia\'e 
at the White House, has echoed clearly and done with those national superstitions 
fearlessly to this movement and made it an under which hypocrisy and disloyalty 
integral part of the general intellectual and private plunder have sheltered and 
movement of America, It is to these first jirospered for so many long years, 
intimations of the need of a “ sense of the Just so far as these reform efforts 
state ” in America that I would particularly succeed and develop is the organisation of 
direct the reader’s attention in this discus- the United States of America into a great, 
sion. The}^ are the beginnings of what is self-conscious, civilised nation, unparal- 
quite conceivably a great and complex re- leled in the world’s history, possible ; just 
constructive effort. I admit they are but so far as they fail is failure written over 
beginnings. The}' may quite possibly wither the American future. The real interest of 
and perish presently ; they may much more America for the next century to the stu- 
probably be seized upon b}’ adventurers and dent of civilisation will be the development 
converted into a new public cant almost as of these attempts, now in their infancy, 
empty and fruitless as the old. to create and realise out of this racial 

The fact, however, remains that through hotchpotch, this human chaos, an idea 
this busy and immensely noisy confusion of the collective commonwealth as the 
of 80,000,000 of people these little voices datum of reference for every individual life. 



TRAINING THE NEGRO: THE LARGEST BLACK MAN’S COLLEGE IN THE WORLD 


Brought to America first of all to work as plantation slaves, the African negroes have gone on steadily increasing in 
numbers, and what to do with their gigantic black population has for many years been a serious problem with the 
United States. In some ways, the negro is himself striving to settle the difficulty, endeavouring by education to fit 
himself to take his stand by the side of his white brother. The Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hampton, in 
Virginia— the carpentry shop of which is shown in the above picture— has done much to improve the status of the 
coloured man, while at Tuskegee, In Alabama, the institution founded by Mr. Booker T. Washington on the plan of 
Hampton has developed in quite a remarkable way, and is turning out yearly a large number of highly efficient men. 
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A third ilifl 'lence that may also con- 
tribute very materiall}" to the recon- 
struction of the American tradition is the 
Socialist movement. It is true that so far 
American Socialism has very largely 
taken an anarchistic form, has been, in fact, 
little more than a revolutionary move- 
ment of the wages-earning class against 
the projK'rty ovner. It has already been 
yK)inted out that it derives not from con- 
temporary English Socialism, but from 
the Marxist social democracy of the con- 
tinent of Euro})e. and has none of the 
constructive spirit that has been developed 
by the English Socialists of the Fabian 
and Labour party group or by the newer 
German ex’olut ionary Socialists. 

Nevertheless, whenever Socialism is 
intelligently met by discussion, or whenever 
it draws near to practicable realisation, it 
becomes, by virtue of its inherent implica- 
tions, a constructive force, 
and there is no reason to sup- 
pose tliat it will not be in- 
telligently met, on the whole 
and in the long run, in America. The 
alternative to a developing Socialism among 
the labouring masses in America is that 
revolutionary anarchism from which it is 
slowly but definitely marking itself off. 
In America we have to remember that we 
are dealing with a huge population of 
people who are for the most part, and 
more and more evidently, destined under 
the ])resent system of free industrial com- 
petition to be either very small traders, 
small farmers on the verge of debt, or 
wages-earners for all their lives. They are 
going to lead limited lives and worried 
lives ; and they know it. 

And it has to be borne in mind also 
that these people are so far under the 
sway of tlie American tradition that each 
thinks himself as good as any man, and 
as much entitled to the fulness of life. 
Whatever social tradition their fathers 

I S 
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had, whatever ideas of a place to be 
filled humbly and seriously, and duties 
to be done, have been left behind in 
Europe. No church dominates the 
scenery of this new land and offers in 
authoritative and convincing tones 
consolations hereafter for lives 
a o«r s faithfully lived. 

Outl^^k Whatever else happens in his 
national future, upon one point the 
patriotic American may feel assured, and 
that is of an immense general discontent in 
the working class, and of a ]x)werful move- 
ment in search of a general betterment. 

The practical forms and effects of that 
movement will depend almost entirely 
u])on the average standard of life among 
the workers and their general education. 
Sweated and ill-organised foreigners, such 
as one finds in New Jersey, living under 
conditions of great misery, will be fierce, 
impatient and altogether darkened. They 
will be acutely exasperated by every 
picture of plutocratic luxury in their 
newspaper; they will readily resort to 
destructive violence. The western miner, 
the western agriculturist, \vorried beydnd 
endurance between the money-lender and 
railway combinations, will be almost equally 
prone to savage methods of expression. 

“The Appeal to Reason,” for example, 
which voices the feelings of a quarter 
of a million of subscribers, chiefly in the 
middle west, is furious to wreck the 
present capitalist system ; but it is far 
too angry and impatient for that satis- 
faction to produce any clear 

ngry &n suggestion of what shall re- 

Impatient 

iscon en Qf seething under- 

side of the American system Socialism 
is a misnomer. Were there no Socialism 
there would be just as much of this dis- 
content, just the same insurgent force 
and desire for violence, taking some other 
title, and far more destructive methods, 
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This discontent is a part of the same 
jjlanless confusion that gives on the 
other side the wanton irresponsible ex- 
travagances of the smart people of New 
York. But Socialism alone, of all the 
forms of expression adopted by the losers 
in the economic struggle, contains con- 
structive possibilities and leads its ad- 
herents towards that ideal of an 
Shadows organised state, planned and 

ri w developed, from which these 
Class ar social stresses may be 

eliminated ; which is also the ideal to 
which sociology and the thoughts of every 
constructive-minded and foreseeing man 
in any position of life tend to-day. In 
the Socialist hypothesis of collective 
ownership and administration as the social 
basis, there is the germ of a sense of 
the state that may ultimately develop 
into comprehensive conceptions of social 
order, conceptions upon which enlightened 
millionaires and enlightened workers may 
meet at last in generous co-operation. 

The chances of the American future, 
then, seem to range between two possi- 
bilities, just as a more or less constructive 
Socialism does or does not get hold of 
and inspire the working mass of the popu- 
lation. In the worst event — given an 
emotional and empty hostility to property, 
as such, masquerading cLs Socialism — 
one has the prospect of a bitter and aimless 
class war between the expropriated many 
and the property- holding few, a war not 
of general insurrection, but of localised out- 
breaks, strikes and brutal suppressions, 
rising to blood)^ conflicts and sinking to 
coarsely corrupt political contests in which 
one side may prevail in one locality and one 
in another, and which may even develop 
into a chronic civil war in the less settled 
parts of the country or an irresistible move- 
ment for secession between west and east. 

That is, assuming the greatest imaginable 
vehemence and short-sighted selfishness 
and the least imaginable intelligence on 

'Tk H r the part of both workers and 
The Hope of plutocrat-swayed govern- 

^e Socialist j£ more powerful 

oTemeo educated sections of the 

American community realise in time the 
immense moral possibilities of the Socialist 
movement, if they will trouble to under- 
stand its good side instead of emphasising 
its bad, if they will keep in touch with it 
and help in the development of a con- 
structive content to its propositions, then 
it seems to me that popular Socialism may 
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count as a third great factor in the making 
of the civilised American state. In 
any case it does not seem to me 
probable that there can be any national 
revolutionary movement or any complete 
arrest in the development of an aristo- 
cratic phase in American history. The 
area of the country is too great, and the 
means of communication between the 
workers in different parts inadequate for 
a concerted rising, or even for effective 
political action in mass. 

In the worst event — ^and it is only in 
the worst event that a great insurrectionary 
movement becomes probable — the news- 
papers, telephones and telegraphs, all 
the apparatus of discussion and popular 
appeal, the railways, arsenals, guns, 
flying machines, and all the material of 
warfare, will be in the hands of the 
property owners ; and the average of be- 
trayal among the leaders of a class, not 
racially homogeneous, embittered, sus- 
picious, united only by their discomforts 
and not by any constructive intentions, 
will necessarily be high. So that though 
the intensifying trouble between labour 

and capital may mean immense 
M * * social disorganisation and law- 

lessness, though it may even 
Con.tn,ction the popular support 

in new attempts at secession, I do not see 
in it the possibility and force for that new 
start which the revolutionary Socialists 
anticipate ; I see it merely as one of 
several forces, making, on the whole, and 
particularly in view of the possible 
mediatory action of the universities, for 
construction and reconciliation. 

What changes are likely to occur in 
the more intimate social life of the people 
of the United States ? Two influences 
are at work that may modify this pro- 
foundly. One is that spread of know- 
ledge and that accompanying change in 
moral attitude which is more and more 
sterilising the once prolific American home ; 
and the second is the rising standard of 
feminine education. There has arisen in 
this age a new consciousness in women. 
They are entering into the collective 
thought to a degree unprecedented in 
the world’s history, and with portents at 
once disquieting and confused. 

I enumerated above what I called the 
silent factors in the American synthesis, 
the immigrant European aliens, the 
Catholics, the coloured blood, and so forth. 
I would now observe that in the making 
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of the American tradition the women also 
have been to a large extent and quite 
remarkably a silent factor. That tradi- 
tion is not only fundamentally middle 
class and English, but it is also funda- 
mentally masculine. The citizen is the 
man. The woman belongs to him. He 
votes for her, works for her, does all the 
severer thinking for her. She is in the 
home behind the shop, or in the dairy of 
the farmhouse with her daughters. She 
gets the meal while the men talk. 

The American imagination and American 
feeling centre largely upon the family and 
upon “ mother.” American ideals are 
homely. The social unit is the home, and it 
is another and a dilferent set of influences 
and considerations that are never thought 
of at all when the home sentiment is 
under discussion, that indeed it would be 
indelicate to mention at such a time, whicli 
are making that social unit tlie home of 
one child or of no children at all. 

That ideal of a man -owned, mother- 
revering home has been the prevalent 
American ideal from the landing of the 
Mayflower right down to the leader writing 
of Mr. Arthur Brisbane. And it is clear 
. that a very considerable sec- 

f**if.* . . , tion among one’s educated 
, women contemporaries do 

not, mean to stand this 
ideal any longer. They do not want to 
be owned and cherished, and they do not 
want to be revered. How far they 
represent their sex in this matter it is very 
hard to say. In England, in the profes- 
sional and most intellectually active classes, 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that 
all the most able women below five and 
thirty are workers for the suffrage and the 
ideal of equal and independent citizenship, 
and active critics of the conventions under 
which women live to-day. 

It is plausible to suppose that a day is 
approaching when the alternatives between 
celibacy or a life of economic dependence 
and physical subordination to a man who 
has chosen her, and upon whose kindness 
her happiness depends, or prostitution, 
will no longer be a satisfactory outlook for 
the great majority of womeii, and when 
with a newly aroused political conscious- 
ness they will be prepared to exert them- 
selves as a class to modify this situation. 
It may be that this is incorrect, and 
that in devotion to an accepted male and 
his children most women do still and will 
continue to find their greatest satisfaction 


in life. But it is the writer’s impression 
that so simple and single-hearted a devo- 
tion is rare, and that, released from 
tradition — and education, reading and dis- 
cussion do mean release from tradition — • 
women are as eager for initiative, freedom 
and experience as men. In that case 
they will persist in the present agitation 
, for political rights, and these 
B secured, go on to demand a 

. . . very considerable reconstruction 

gi a ion present social order. 

It is interesting to point the direction 
in which this desire for independence 
will probably take them. They will 
discover that the dependence of women 
at the present time is not so much a law- 
made as an economic dependence due to 
the economic disadvantages their sex 
imposes upon them. 

Maternity and the concomitants of 
maternity are the circumstances, exhausting 
energy and earning nothing, that place them 
at a discount. From the stage when pro- 
perty ceased to be chiefly the creation of 
feminine agricultural toil — the so-called 
primitive matriarchate — to our present 
stage women have had to depend upon a 
man’s willingness to keep> them in order to 
realise the organic purpose of their being. 
Whether conventionally equal or not, 
whether voters or not, that necessity for 
dependence will still remain under our 
system of private property and free inde- 
pendent competition. There is only one 
way by which women, as a class, can 
escape from that dependence each upon an 
individual man, and from all the practical 
inferiority this dependence entails, and 
that is by so altering their status as to 
make maternity and the upbringing of 
children a charge not upon the husband 
of the mother, but upon the community. 

The public endowment of maternity is 
the only route by which the mass of 
women can reach that personal freedom 
and independent citizenship so many of 

them desire. Now, this idea 
Proposed endowment of mater- 

nity— or, as it is frequently 
e ome phrased, the endowment 
of the home — is at present put forward 
by the modern Soci^ists as an integral 
part of their proposals, and it is 
interesting to note that there is this 
convergent possibility which may bring 
the feminist movement at last altogether 
into line with constructive Socialism. 
Obviously, before anything in the direction 
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of family endowment becomes practicable, 
public bodies and the state organisation 
wdl need to display far more integrity and 
efficiency than they do in America at the 
present time. That is the trend of 
things in all contemporary civilised com- 
munities, and it is a trend that will find 
a powerful reinforcement in men’s solici- 
tudes as the increasing failure 
*. of the unsupported private 

Sufcide *** family to produce offspring 

“*** * adequate to the needs of social 
development becomes more and more con- 
spicuous. The impassioned appeals of Mr. 
Roosevelt have already brought home the 
race suicide of the native-born to every 
American intelligence, but mere rhetoric 
will not in itself suffice to make people, 
insecurely employed and struggling to 
maintain a comfortable standard of life 
against great economic pressure, prolific. 

Presented as a call to a particularly 
onerous and quite unpaid social duty, the 
appeal for unrestricted parentage fails. 
Husband and wife alike dread an excessive 
burden. Travel, leisure, freedom, comfort, 
property and increased ability for business 
competition are the rewards of abstinence 
from parentage, and even the disapproval 
of Mr. Roosevelt and the pride of 
offspring are insufficient counterweights 
to these inducements. Large families 
disappear from the states and more and 
more couples are childless. Those who 
have children restrict their number in 
order to afford those they have some 
reasonable advantage in life. This, in the 
presence of the necessary knowledge, is as 
practically inevitable a consequence of 
individualist competition and the old 
American tradition cis the appearance of 
slums and a class of millionaires. 

These facts go to the very root of the 
American problem. I have already pointed 
out that, in spite of a colossal immigration, 
the population of the United States was, 
at the end of the nineteenth centur}^ over 
u I twenty millions short of what 

Euro should have been through 

urope native increase had 

f eed America T birth-rate of the opening 

century been maintained. For a hundred 
years America had been “ fed” by Europe. 
That feeding process will not go on indefi- 
nitely. The immigration came in waves, as 
if reservoir after reservoir was tapped and 
exhausted. Nowadays, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France and Scandinavia send 
hardly any more people — they have no more 
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to send. Germany and Switzerland send 
only a few. The South European and 
Austrian supply is not so abundant as it 
was. There may come a t’me when Europe 
and Western Asia will have no more surplus 
population to send, when even Eastern 
Asia will have passed into a less fecund 
phase, and when America will have to look 
to its own natural increase for the con- 
tinued development of its resources. 
If the present isolated family of private 
competition is still the social unit, it seems 
improbable that there will be any greater 
natural increase than there is in France. 

Will the growing idea of a closer social 
organisation have developed by that time 
to the possibility of some collective effort 
in this matter ? Or will that only come 
about after the population of the world 
has passed through a pliase of absolute 
recession ? The peculiar constitution of 
the United States gives a remarkable free- 
dom of experiment in these matters to each 
individual state, and local developments 
do not need to wait upon a national change 
of opin’on ; but, on the other hand, the 
superficial impression of an English visitor is 
. _ that any such profound inter- 

ference with domestic auto- 
..... ... nomy runs counter to all tliat 

Individualists , - ■ .1111 

Americans seem to hold dear 

at the present time. These are, however, 
new ideas and new considt^ations that have 
still to be brought adequately before the 
national consciousness, and it is quite 
impossible to calculate how a population 
living under changing conditions and with 
a rising standard of education, and a 
developing feminine consciousness, may 
not think and feel and behave in a genera- 
tion’s time. At present, for all political 
and collective action, America is a demo- 
cracy of untutored individualist men who 
will neither tolerate such interference 
between themselves and the women they 
choose to marry as the endowment of 
motherhood implies, nor view the ” kids ” 
who will at times occur even in the best 
regulated families as anything but rather 
embarrassing, rather amusing by-products 
of the individual affections. 

I find in a London weekly paper for 
August 15th, 1908, a description by Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome of ” John Smith,” the 
average British voter. J ohn Smith might 
serve, I think, in some respects, for the 
common man of all the modern civilisa- 
tions. Among other things that John 
Smith thinks and wants, he wants ; 
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A little house and garden in the country all to 
himself. His idea is somewhere near half an 
acre of ground. He would like a piano in the 
best room ; it has always been his dream to 
have a piano. The youngest girl, he is con- 
vinced, is musical. As a man who has knocked 
about the world and has thought, he quite 
appreciates the argument that by co-operation 
the material side of life can be greatly improved. 
He quite .sees that by combining a dozen families 
together in one large house better practical 
results can be obtained. It is as easy to direct 
the cooking for a hundred as for half a dozen. 
There would be less waste of food, of coals, of 
lighting. To put aside one piano for one girl 
is absurd. He sees all this, but it does not 
alter one little bit of his passionate craving for 
that small house and garden all to himself. He 
is built that way. He is typical of a good many 
other men and women built on the same pattern. 
What are you going to do with them ? Change 
them — their instincts, their very nature, rooted 
in the centuries ? Or, as an alternative, vary 
Socialism to fit John Smith ? Which is likely 
to prove the shorter operation ? 

That, however, is by the way. Here is 
the })oint at issue : 

He has heard that Socialism proposes to 
acknowledge women's service to the state by 
paying her a weekly wage according to the 
number of children that she bears and rears. 
I don’t })ropose to repeat his objections to the 
idea ; they could hardly be called objections. 
There is an ugly look coming into his eyes ; 

something quite undefinable, pre- 
«l«rome histone, almost dangerous, looks out 
on of them. ... In talking to him 

John Smith subject you do not seem to 

be talking to a man. It is as if 
you had come face to face with something 
behind civilisation, behind humanity, something 
deeper down still among the dim beginnings 
of creation 

Now, no doubt Mr. Jerome is writing 
with emphasis here. But there is sufficient 
truth in the passage for it to stand here as 
a rough S3mibol of another factor in this 
question. John Smithism, tliat manly 
and individualist element in the citizen, 
stands over against and resists all the 
forces of organisation that would subjugate 
it to a collective purpose. It is careless of 
coming national cessation and depopula- 
tion, careless of the insurgent spirit beneath 
the acquiescences of Mrs. Smith, careless 
of its own inevitable defeat in the economic 
struggle, careless because it can under- 
stand none of these things ; it is obsti- 
nately muddle-headed, asserting what it 
conceives to be itself against the universe 
and all other J ohn Smiths whatsoever. It 
is a factor with all other factors. 

The creative, acquisitive, aggressive 
spirit of those bigger J ohn Smiths who suc- 
ceed as against the myriads of J ohn Smiths 
who fail, the wider horizons and more effi- 
cient methods of the, educated man, the 


awakening class-consciousness of women, 
the inevitable futility of John Smithism,, 
the sturdy independence that makes J ohn 
Smith resent even disciplined co-operation 
with Tom Brown to achieve a common end, 
his essential incapacity indeed for collec- 
tive action ; all these things are against 
the ultimate triumph and make for the 
'Tk « ♦ r ultimate civilisation even of 

e ea o John Smith. It may be doubted 
National increasing collective 

organisation of societ}^ to which 
the United States of America, in common 
with all the rest of the world, seem to be 
tending, will be to any very large extent 
a national organisation. The constitu- 
tion is an immense and complicated barrier 
to effectual centralisation. There are 
many reasons for supposing the national 
government will always remain a little 
ineffectual and detached from the full 
flow of American life, and this notwith- 
standing the very great powers with which 
the president is endowed. 

One of these reasons is certainly the 
peculiar accident that has placed the seat 
of government upon the Potomac. To 
the thoughtful visitor to the United States, 
this hiding away of the central government 
in a minute district remote from all the 
great centres of thought, population and 
business activity, becomes more and more 
remarkable, more and more perplexing, 
more and more suggestive of an incurable 
weakness in the national government as 
he grasps more and more firmly the 
peculiarities of the American situation. 

I do not see how the central government 
of that great American nation of which I 
dream can possibly be at Washington, and 
I do not see how the present central 
government can possibly be transferred 
to any other centre. But to go to Wash- 
ington, to see and talk to Washington, is 
to receive an extraordinary impression of 
the utter isolation and hopelessness of 
Washington. The national government 
has an air of being marooned 
One goes from the 
r p^***l* * abounding movement and 
of the State* vitality of the Northern cities 

to this sunny and enervating place through 
the negligently cultivated country ot 
Virginia, and one discovers the slovenly, 
unfinished promise of a city, broad avenues 
lined by negro shanties and patches of 
cultivation, great public buildings and an 
immense post-office, a lifeless museum, an 
inert university, a splendid desert library, a 
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street of sonveni!' sh()})s, a certain industry 
of “ seeing Washington,” an idiotic colos- 
sal obelisk. It seems an ideal nest for the 
tariff manipulator, a festering corner of 
delegates and agents and secondary people. 
In the White House the present writer 
found a transitory glow of intellectual 
activit}" ; the spittoons and glass screens 
that once made it like a London gin- 
palace had been removed, and the former 
orgies of handshaking reduced to a min- 
imum. It was, one felt, an accidental phase. 

The assassination of McKinley was an 
interruption of the normal Washington 
process. To this place, out of the way of 
everywhere, come the senators and con- 
gressmen, mostly leaving their families 
behind them in their states of origin ; and 
hither, too, are drawn a multitude of 
journalists and political agents and clerks 
• — a crowd of underbred, mediocre men. 
For most of them there is neither social 
nor intellectual life. The thought of 
America is far away, centred no\^’ in New 
York ; the business and economic develop- 
ment centres upon New York ; apart from 
the president -it is in New York that one 
meets the people who matter, and the New 
York atmosphere that grows and develops 
ideas and purposes. New York is the 
natural ca])ital of the -United States, and 
would need to be the capital of any highly 
organised national system. Government 


from the district of Columbia is in itself 
the repudiation of any highly organised 
national s\stem. But government from 
this ineffectual, inert place is only the 
most striking outcome of that inflexible 
constitution the wrangling delegates of 
1787-1788 did at last produce out of a con- 
flict of state jealousies. They did their 
best to render centralisation or any coales- 
cence of states impossible and private 
property impregnable, and so far their 
work has proved extraordinarily effective. 
Only a great access of intellectual and 
moral vigour in the nation can ever set it 
aside. And while the more and more sterile 
millions of the United States grapple with 
the legal and traditional difficulties that 
promise at last to arrest their development 
altogether, the rest of the world will be 
moving on to new phases. An awakened 
Asia will be reorganising its social and 
. . political conce])tions in the 

merica s of modem knowiedge 

“ , and modern ideas; and South 

America will be working out its 
destinies, perhaps in the form of a powerful 
confederation of states. All Europe will be 
schooling its John Smiths to finer disciji- 
lines and broader ideas. But our present 
concern is the internal development of the 
United States of America, and it opens too 
wide a field to sjieculate how' that may be 
affected or interrupted by foreign forces. 
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REBUILDING THE SOCIAL SCHEME 


I HAVE hinted in the last section that there 
* is a possibility that the new wave of 
constructive ideas in American thought 
may speedily develop a cant of its own. 
But even then a constructive cant is better 
than a destructive one. Even the con- 
scious hypocrite has to do something to 
justify his pretences ; and the mere dis- 
appearance from current thought of the 
persuasion that organisation is a mistake 
and disci]dine needless clears the ground 
of one huge obstacle even if it guarantees 
nothing about the consequent building. 

But, apart from this, are there more solid 
and effectual forces behind this new move- 
ment of ideas that makes for organisation in 
the American medley at the present time ? 

The speculative writer casting about for 
such elements lights upon four sets of 
possit)ilities which call for discussion. 
First, one has to ask : How far is the 
American plutocracy likely to be merely 

a wasteful and chaotic class 
ature ^ likely to 

o I e merican consciously aristo- 

cratic and constructive ? 
Secondly, and in relation to this, what 
possibilities of pride and leading are there in 
the great university foundations of America? 
Will they presently begin to tell as a re- 
straining and directing force upon public 
thought ? Thirdly : Will the growing 
American Socialist movement, which at 
present is just as anarchistic and undis- 
ciplined in spirit as everything else in 
America, presently perceive the construc- 
tive implications of its general propositions 
and become statesmanlike and constructive 
after the fashion of the Socialist movement 
in England ? And fourthly : What are the 
latent possibilities of the American women? 
Will women, as they become more and 
more aware of themselves as a class and 
the problem of their sex, become a force 
upon the anarchistic side — a force favour- 
ing race suicide — or upon the constructive 
side, which plans and builds and bears 
the future ? The only possible answer 


to each one of these questions at present 
is guessing and an estimate. But the 
only way in which a conception of the 
American social future may be reached 
lies through their discussion. Let us 
begin by considering what constructive 

Forces in ^<^^rces may exist in this 
the*^New'' plutocracy, which already 

Pltlo/rlc, 

economic and political de- 
velopment. The first impression is one 
of extravagant expenditure, of a class irre- 
sponsible and wasteful beyond all precedent. 

One gets a Zolaesque ])icture of that 
aspect in Mr. Upton Sinclair’s “ Metro- 
polis,” or the fashionable intelligence of 
the popular New York Sunday editions ; 
and one finds a good deal of confirma- 
tory evidence in many incidental aspects 
of the smart American life of Paris and 
the Riviera. The evidence in the notorious 
Thaw trial, after one has discounted its 
theatrical elements, was still a very 
convincing demonstration of a rotten and 
extravagant, because aimless and function- 
less, class of rich people. But one has 
to be careful in this matter if one is to 
do justice to the facts. If a thing is 
made up of two elements, and one is 
noisy and glaringly coloured, and the 
other is quiet and colourless, the first 
impression created will be that the thing 
is identical with the element that is noisy 
and glaringly coloured. 

One is less likely to hear of the broad 
plans and the quality of the wise, strong 
and constructive individuals in a class 
than of their foolish wives, their spend- 
D’ k li thrift sons, their mistresses if 

they lapse from virtue, or their 
“ . own moments of folly. In the 

“ making of very rich men there 

is always a factor of good fortune and a 
factor of design and will. One meets rich 
men at times who seem to be merely lucky 
gamblers, who strike one as just the 
thousandth man in a myriad of wild 
plungers, who are, in fact, chance nobodies 
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washed up by an eddy. Others, again, 
strike one as exceptional!}^ lucky half- 
knaves. But there are others of a growth 
more deliberate and of an altogether higher 
personal quality. One takes such men as 
Mr. J. D. Rockefeller or Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan — the scale of their fortunes makes 
them public property — and it is clear that 
we are dealing vv'ith persons on 
Types ^ quite different level of intel- 

* lectual power from the British 

** *** Colonel Norths, for example, 

or the South African Joels. In my 
“ Future in America ” I have taken the 
former largely at Miss Tarbell’s estimate, 
and treated him as a case of acquisitive- 
ness raised in Baptist surroundings. 

But I doubt very much if that exhausts 
the man as he is to-day. Given a man 
brought up to saving and “ getting on ” 
as if to a religion, a man very acquisitive 
and very patient and restrained, and in- 
dubitably with great organising power, 
and he grow’S rich beyond the dreams of 
avarice. And having done so, there he is. 
What is he going to do ? Every step he 
takes up the ascent to riches gives him 
new perspectives and new points of \ iew. 

It may have a])pealed to the young 
Rockefeller, clerk in a Chicago house, that 
to be rich was in itself a supreme end. In 
the first flush of the discovery that he was 
. immensely ricli he may have thanked 
heaven as if for a supreme good, and 
spoken to a Sunday-school gathering as if 
he knew himself for the most favoured of 
men. But all that hapjiened twenty years 
ago or more. One does not keep on in 
that sort of satisfaction ; one settles down 
to the new facts. And such men as Mr. 
Rockefeller and Mr. Pierpont Morgan do 
not live in a made and protected world 
with their minds trained, tamed and fed, 
and shielded from outside impressions as 
royalties do. The thought of the world 
has washed about them ; they havf" read 
and listened to the discussion of themselves 
- for some decades ; they have 

TrottbleVhe ^ sleepless nights of self- 

* examination. To succeed in 

acquiring enormous wealth 
does not solve the problem of life — indeed, 
it reopens it in a new form. “ What 
shall I do with myself ? ” simply recurs 
again. You may have decided to devote 
yourself to getting on, getting wealthy. 
Well, you have got it. Now again comes 
the question : “ What shall I do ? " 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan, I am told, collects 
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works of art. I can understand that satis- 
fying a rich gentleman of leisure, but not a 
man who has felt the sensation of holding 
great big things in his great big hands. 
Saul, going out to seek his father’s asses, 
found a kingdom, and became very 
spiritedly a king ; and it seems to me that 
tliese big industrial and financial organ- 
isers, whatever in their youth they pro- 
posed to do or be, mus{ many of them 
come to realise that their organising power 
is up against no less a tiling than a nation’s 
future. Najioleon, it is curious to remem- 
ber, once wanted to run a lodging-house, 
and a man may start to corner oil and end 
the father of a ci\ ilisation. 

Now, 1 am disposed to suspect at times 
that an inkling of such a realisation may 
have come to some of these \er\' rich 
men. I am inclined to put it among the 
piossibilities of our time that it may 
presently become clearly and definitely 
the inspiring idea of many of those who 
find themselves })redominantly rich. 1 do 
not see wh\' these active rich should not 
develop statesmanship, and 1 can quite 
imagine them develojnng very considerable 
_ statesmanship. J5ccause these 
, men were able to realise their 

Active Rich organising power in the absence 
of economic organisation, it 
docs not follow that they will be fanatical 
for a continuing looseness and freedom of 
property. The phase of economic liberty 
ends itself, as Marx long ago ])ointed out. 
The American business world becomes 
more and more a managed world with 
fewer and fewer wild possibilities of suc- 
ceeding. Of all people, the liig millionaires 
should realise this most acutely, and, in 
fact, there are many signs that they do. 

It seems to me that the educational 
zeal of Mr. Andrew Carnegie and the 
university and scientific endowments of 
Mr. Rockefeller are not mereh' showy 
benefactions ; they exj^ress a definite 
feeling of the present need of constructive 
organisation in the social scheme. The 
time hiis come to build. There is, I think, 
good reason for expecting that statesman- 
ship of the millionaires to become more 
organised and scientific and comprehen- 
sive in the coming years. It is jdausible 
at least to maintain that the personal 
quality of the American plutocracy has 
risen in the last three decades, has risen 
from the quality of a mere irresponsible 
wealthy person towards that of a real 
aristocrat with a sense of the state. 
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That one may reckon the first hopeful From the very beginning, side by side with 
possibility in the American outlook. And the state universities, were the universities 
intimately connected with this develop- founded by benefactors ; and with the 
mertt of an attitude of public responsi- evolution of new centres of population, 
b’ility in the very rich is the decay, on new and extremely generous plutocratic 
the one hand, of the preposterous idea endowments appeared. The dominant 
once prevalent in America that politics is universities of America to-day, the trea- 
an unsuitable interest for a “ gentleman,” sure-houses of intellectual prestige, are 
. and, on the other, of the almost all of them of plutocratic origin ; 
\A^ * democratic jealousy of any and even in the state universities, if new 

® but poor politicians. In New resources are wanted to found new chairs, 
en emen York the3/ talk ver}^ much of to supply funds for research or publica- 
” gentlemen,” and by gentlemen thev tion or what not, it is to the more state- 
seem to mean a rich man ” in society ” conscious wealth3% and not to the state 
with a college education. Nowadays, legislature, that the appeal is made 
gentlemen seem more and more disposed almost as a matter of course. The common 
towards politics, and less and less towards voter, the small individualist, has less 
a life of business or detached refinement, constructive imagination, is more indivi- 
Theodore Roosevelt, for example, was one dualistic, than the big individualist, 
of the pioneers in this new development, This great network of universities that 
this restoration of virility to the gentle- is now spread over tlie states, interchang- 
manly ideal. His career marks the appear- ing teachers, literature and ideas, and 
ance of a new and better t^^i^e of man educating not onl}^ the professions, but a 
in American politics, the close of the growing proportion of business leaders 
rule of the idealised nobody. and wealthy }>eople, must necessarih^ take 

The prophecy has been made at times an important part in the reconstruction 
that the United States might develop a of the American tradition that is now in 
Caesarism, and certainly the position of Good progress. It is giving a large 

president might easily become that of an ^ increasing amount of at- 

imperator. No doubt, in the event of an Universities* tention to the subjects that 
acute failure of the national system such bear most directly upon the 

a catastrophe might occur, but the more peculiar practical problems of statecraft in 
hopeful and probable line of development America, to ])s\xhology, sociology and 
is one in which a conscious and powerful, political science. It is influencing the Press 
if informal, aristocracy will play a large more and more directly’ by supplying a 
part. It ma\’ indeed never have any of rising proportion of journalists, and creat- 
the outward forms of an aristocracy or ing an atmosj)here of criticism and sugges- 
an\^ definite public recognition. tion. It is keeping itself, on the one hand, in 

The Americans are as chary of the coronet touch with the popular literature of public 
and the known aristocratic titles as tlie criticism in those new and curious organs 
Romans were of the word king. Octavius, of public thought, the ten cent magazines, 
for that reason, never called himself king, and, on the other, it is making a constantly 
nor Italy a kingdom. He was just the Caesar more solid basis of common understanding 
of the republic, and the empire had been upon which the newer generation of 
established for many years before the plutocrats may meet. That older senti- 
Romans full}^ realised that they had mental patriotism must be giving place 
returned to monarchy. The American under its influence to a more definite and 
universities are closely con- effectual conception of a collective purpose. 
A b their development It is to the intellectual influence of sus 

the*St»te ^ appearance and grow- tained scientific study in the universities, 

* ^ * ing class-consciousness of this and a ' growing increase of the college- 

aristocracy of wealth. The fathers of the trained element in the population, that we 
country certainly did postulate a need of must look if we are to look anywhere for 
universities, and in every state congress the new progressive methods, for the substi- 
set aside public lands to furnish a uni- tution of persistent, planned and calculated 
versity with material resources. social development for the former condi- 

Every state does possess a university, tions of the systematic neglect and cor- 
though in many instances these institu- ruption in public affairs varied by epileptic 
tions are in the last degree of feebleness, seizures of ” reform.” H. G. Wells 
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LEADING DATES IN 

THE HISTORY OF THE 


AMERICAN 

CONTINENT 

A.tt. 

1000 

Discovery of Vinlaiid by Leif Eriksen 

A.D. 

1622 

Dutch found New Amsterdam (New York) 

1200 

Kise of the Incas in Peru 

1625 

Settlement of Barbados 

1300 

Eeign of Malta Capak 

1625 

New constitution proclaimed for Virginia. Settle- 

1330 

Keign of Capak Yupanki 


ment of Lord Baltimore in Newfoundland 

18<*0 

Inca Roca : traditional organiser of the Inca system 

1627 

Company of the Hundred Associates 

1800 

Yahuar Capak : the reign of tears 

1629 

Charter of Massachusetts Company. Capture of 

1400 

Tecpanec supremacy in Mexico. Tezozomoc em- 
peror of Anahuac. Chibcha pentarchy on the 
Magdalena 

1630 

Quebec by English 

Winthrop governor of Boston 


1682 

Maryland granted to Lord Baltimore. Canada and 

1408 

Huitzilihuitl in Mexico 


Acadia restored to France 

1410 

Huiracocha restores the Inca supremacy 

1633 

Champlain governor of Canada 

1419 

Fall of Ixtlilxocliitl. Rise of Aztecs 

1634 

First committee of the Privy Council for control 

1427 

Maxtla succeeds Tezozomoc 


of plantations 

1481 

Alliance of Aztecs and Chichimecs to overthrow 

1635 

Colony of Connecticut. Death of Cliam plain 


Tecpanecs. Intellectual ascendaiicy of Chi- 

1636 

Roger Williams at Providence 


chimecs. Progress of kingdom of Quit(j 

1637 

David Kirke’s settlement in Newfoundland 

1440 

Yupanki Pachacutek expands the Inca empire. 

1639 

Colony of Maine 


Montezuma I. organises the Aztec kingdom 

1641 

Montreal founded 

1450 

Supremacy of Tunja and Bogota on the Magda- 

1643 

Confederation of New England colonies 


lena. Development of Aztec military ascendancy 

1651 

Commonwealth Navigation Act. De Lanson 


in Mexico 


governor of ” New France ” 

1460 

Tupak Yupanki extends Inca empire 

1654 

English take possession of Acadia, which is ceded 

1468 

Axayacotl succeeds Montezuma 1. 


to them by treaty next year 

1470 

Tenochtitlan (Aztec : Mexico) absorbs Tlatelulco. 

1655 

Capture of Jamaica by Penn and Venables 


Incorporation of Chimu with Inca empire 

1661 

Restoration Navigation Act. Colonies more strin- 

1480 

Quito incorporated by the Incas 


gently restricted 

1492 

Columbus reaches the West Indies 

1663 

Rhode Island Charter. Beginning of Carolina. 

1493 

Second voyage of Columbus 


Abolition of the Hundred Associates 

1497 

John Cabot discovers Labrador 

1664 

First Assembly in Jamaica. Englisli capture New' 

1499 

The Cabots explore North American coast -line. 


Amsterdam, renamed New' Y^)rk 


Voyage of Amerigo Vespucci 

1665 

De Courcelles governor of New' France 

1600 

Cabral discovers Brazil. Huana Capak Inca 

1666 

Iroquois checked by De Tracy 


emperor. Extension of Bogota supremacy on 

1667 

Carolina established as a colony. Treaty of Breda 


the Magdalena under Neniequene 

1670 

Acadia restored to France. Hudson’s Bay Charter. 

1502 

BishopriCe founded in Spanish dominion 


Prince Rupert president 

1503 

Casa de Contratacion founded, linll of Pop)e 

1672 

Front^nac governor of New France 


Alexander VI. 

1873 

French Missi.-^sinpi expedition 

1511 

Audiencia of San Domingo established. 

1675 

liidian wars ol New' England states 

1512 

Discovery of Florida. Montezuma 11. supreme in 

1676 

Rising against the government in Virginia 


Anahuac (Mexico) 

1682 

Pennsylvania Charter. Frontenac replaced in 

1513 

Balboa sights the Pa^fic from Panama 


Canada by De la Barre 

1514 

Rio de la Plata discovered 

1683 

Massachusetts Cliarter annulled 

1515 

Bermudas discovered 

1685 

J)e la Barre replaced by Denonville 

1517. 

First importation of negro slaves. Yucatan dis- 

1686 

French attacks on Hudson’s Bay Company 


covered by Francesco de C ordoba 

1687 

French Iroquois war 

1519 

Cortes invades Mexico 

1688 

Andros appointed governor of all nortiiern colonies 

1520 

Magelhacs passes Straits of Magellan, on the first 

1689 

Frontenac returns as governor of Canada. Englnh 


voyage of circumnav igation 


colonies claim restoration of their old constitu- 

1526 

Edict of Granada. PLate fleet organised 


tions 

1527 

Fishing fleets congregate off Newtonndland 

1690 

Expe4ition of Phipps against Acadia and Quebec 

1530 

Struggle between Tunja and Bogota 

1691 

New Massachusetti^ Charter 

1531 

Brazil : capntannes established 

1695 

French recover Acadia 

1532 

Atahualpa usurps the Inca sovereignty. Pizarro 

1697 

Anglo-French hostilities suspended by European 
Treaty of Ryswick 


invades Peru 


1534 

Cartier on the St. Lawrence 

1698 

Death of Frontenac 

1535 

Mendoza founds Buenos Ayres 

1699 

D’llierville’s Mississippi expedition. Beginning of 

1536 

Queseda's expedition. Submission of Bogota to 


Louisiana 


Spain 

1702 

Contests between South Carolina and Florida 

1539 

De Soto’s Mississipiu expedition 

1713 

Treaty of Utrecht : Newfoundland acknowledged 

1545 

Silver mines of Potosi discovered 


BriUsh ; Acadia ceded (except Cape Breton) and 

1549 

Jesuits in Brazil 


becomes Nova Scotia. Asiento, giving mono- 

1562 

French Huguenot settlement in Florida 


poly of slave trade with Spanish colonies, with 

1568 

Hawkins and Drake at San Juan d’UUoa 


other trading rights, transferred to Great 

1672 

Drake’s raid on Nombre de Dios 


Britain 

1676 

John CJxenham on the Pacific. Frobisher's first 

1719 

Bahama pirates suppressed 


Arctic voyage 

1725 

French establish Fort Niagara 

1577 

Drake sails on voyage of circumnavigation 

1728 

A government established In Newfoundland : 

1583 

Humphrey (Mlbert in Newfoundland 


Osborne first governor 

1584 

Raleigh’s first colony at Roanoke 

1781 

French fort at Crown Point 

1687 

Discovery of Davis Strait by John Davis 

1783 

(ieorgia Charter 

1595 

Raleigh’s Guiana voyage 

1745 

British capture Louisbourg 

1600 

French settlement at Tadoussac 

1748 

Louisbourg restored by Peace of Aix-la-Chepelle 

1602 

Gosnold’s attempt to colonise Virginia 

1754 

French establish Fort Duquesne 

1603 

Champlain's first voyage to the St. Lawrence 

1755 

Braddock'fl disaster 

1604 

Champlain’s second voyage 

1756 

Montcalm in Canada ; he captures Fort Oswego 

1605 

Port Royal (Annapolis) founded 

1757 

Montcalm captures Fort William Henry 

1606 

Charter of Virginia and Plymouth Companies 

1758 

Montcalm defeats Abercrombie at Ticonderogi. 

1607 

Colony of Virginia : settlement at Jamestown 


British capture forts Frontenac and Duquesne, 
and Louisbourg 

1608 

Quebec founded. Jesuits in Paraguay 


1609 

Bermudas annexed. Second Virginia charter : 

1759 

Capture of Quebec by Wolfe 

1612 

Lord- Delaware governor 

1760 

Capture of Montreal 

Hudson's Bay claimed for England 

1788 

Treaty of Paris : France cedes Louisiana to Spain, 

1615 

Recollet Fathers in Canada 


and the rest of her North American colonies 

1620 

New Plymouth founded by Pilgrim Fathers 


to Britain. Spain cedes Florida to Britain. In 

1621 

Grant of Nova Scotia to Sir W. Alexander. Dutch 


the West Indies, Grenada, St. Vincent, Do.ainica 

1 

West India Company ; origin of Dutch Guiana 


and Tobago ceded to Britain 
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LEADING DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 

AMERICAN CONTINENT 


Grenville enforces existing commercial regulations. 

Pontiac’s insurrection 
George Grenville’s Stamp Act 
Eockingham Ministry repeals the Stamp Act and 
reduces Customs duties, but passes Declaratory 
Act affirming the abstract right of taxation. 
Carleton (afterwards Lord Dorchester) governor 
at Quebec 
Townshend’s taxes 

General Gage governor of Massacliusetts. Massa- 
chusetts recognises a Conventioii in place of the 
suppressed Assembly. Expulsion of Jesuits 
from Paraguay. 

Prince Edward Island separated from Quebec. ^ 
Bedford’s Kesolution for changing the venue ofj 
trials. Ilepeal of Townshend’s taxes except 
that on tea 

Lord North’s Ministry. The Boston massacre 

Burning of the Gaspee 

Dec. : The “ Boston Tea-party ” 

Penal Acts against Boston. Quebec Act makes 
Canada a Crown colony, and establishes Roman 
Catholicism. Continental Congress meets at 
Philadelphia 

American War of Independence begun by Battle 
of Lexington. Battle of Bunker’s Hill. Wash- 
ington commander-in-cliief. Invasion of Canada 
by Montgomery and Benedict Arnold 
Collapse of Invasion of Canada. Boston evacuated. 
July : Declaration of Independence. British 
occupy New York, Battles of Brooklyn and 
Trenton 

Battles of Princeton and Brandywine Creek. 
British take Philadelphia. Burgoyne’s surrender 
at Saratoga. Benjamin Franklin in Paris 
French alliance with Americans. North’s con- 
ciliation proposals rejected. Death of Ciiatham. 
Beginning of Naval War 
Spain joins the War ; siege of Gibraltar 
Campaign in the Southern colonies 
Surrender of Yorktown assures American inde- 
pendence [Saints 

Rodney recovers naval ascendancy at Battle of the 
Peace of Versailles ; independence of the Fnited 
States acknowledged. Emigration of U. E. 
Loyalists to Canada. Florida restored to Spain 
1 American Constitution ratified 
George Washington first president of U.S.A. 

Canada Act ; separation of Upper and Lower 
Canada 

Washington re-elected president 
Jay’s Treaty 

San Domingo partly ceded to France by Spain 
Toronto becomes capital of Upper Canada. British 
Guiana annexed 

Jolm Adams president U.S.A., Washington having 
refused re-election. Capture of Trinidad by 
British Honduras secured [British 

Death of Washington 
Franco-American ’JTeaty 
Thomas Jefferson president of U.S.A. 

Louisiana Purchase 
Whitelock defeated at Buenos Ayres 
Portuguese monarchy at Rio de Janeiro 
Madison president U.S.A. Risings in Spanish 
colonies 

Hidalgo’s unsuccessful revolt in Mexico. Inde- 
pendent government proclaimed at Buenos 
Venezuela declares independence (Ayres 

War between U.S.A. and Great Britain. In- 
vasion of Canada repulsed 
Bolivar at head of revolt in Northern Spanish 
colonies 

Capture of Washington. Peace of Ghent. Francia 
dictator of Paraguay 

Repulse of New Orleans. Brazil constituted a 
kingdom 

Argentine Republic established 
Monroe president U.S.A. Family Compact in 
. Upper Canada. San Martin’s invasion of 
Chili. O'Higgins president of Chili. Brazil 
declared independent 
Florida acquired by U.S. 

Missouri Compromise. Independence of Spanish 
colonies assured by battle of Carabobo. Bo* 
Uvar president of Colombia 


Fall of Iturbide ; 


Dred Scott case 


War of North and 
Sumter. Battle of 


Retirement of San Martin. Iturbide becomes 
Emperor of Mexico 

Monroe doctrine enunciated. Fall of Iturbide ; 
Mexican Republic 

Bolivar dictator in Peru. Bolivia constituted 
John Quincy Adams president U.S.A. Independ- 
ence of Uruguay. Federal Union of Central 
America 

Independence of Bolivia 
Andrew Jackson president U.S.A, 

Venezuela separates from Colombia. Bolivar 
resigns 

Colombia becomes Republic of New Granada 
S. Carolina repudiates tariff imposed by congress. 

Chilian constitution established 
Rosas dictator at Buenos Ayres 
Van Bureri president U.S.A. Papineau’s revolt in 
Canada 

Lord Durham in Canada 

Lord Durham’s report. Central American Union 
dissolved. Chili, Peru and Bolivia separate 
states 

Canadian Act of Reunion 

Harrison president (dies April 4th). Vice-president 
Tyler becomes president U.S.A. 

Ashburton Treaty 

Polk president U.S.A. Annexation of Texas 
War between U.S. and Mexico 
Mexican War ended. U.S. victorious 
Repeal of British navigation acts. Zachary 
Taylor president U.S.A. 

Millard Fillmore president U.S.A. 

” Uncle Tom’s Cabin” published 

Franklin Pierce president 

Slavery question in Kansas 

Buchanan president U.S.A. Dred Scott case 

Colony of British Columbia 

Secession of South Carolina 

Lincoln president U.S.A. War of North and 
South. Capture of Fort Sumter. Battle of 
Bull Run. The Trent affair. New Granada 
becomes United States of Colombia 
Lincoln’s Slave Emancipation Proclamation 
Ulysses Grant Federal commander. Archduke 
Maximilian made emperor of Mexico 
Surrender of Lee and Jolinston ends Civil War. 
Assassination of Lincoln. Andrew Johnson 
president. Jamaica disturbances suppressed by 
(governor Eyre 

U.S. Reconstruction Act. Purchase of Alaska. 
British North America Act. Execution of 
Emperor Maximilian ; Juarez president of 
Mexican Republic 

Grant president U.S.A. Red River Rebellion 
Blanco dictator of Venezuela 
British Columbia in B.N.A. Confederation 
Hayes president U.S.A. Diaz president Mexico 
Canada adopts protection, under Sir J. Mac- 
donald. War between (’hili and Peru 
B.N.A. , except Newfoundland, included iu the 
dominion of Canada 

Garfield, president U.S.A,, assassinated. Vice- 
President Arthur becomes president. Canadian 
Pacific Railway begun. End of Chili-Peruvian 
War 

Grover Cleveland president U.S.A. Riel’s second 
rebellion 

Balmac^da president of Chili 
Harrison president U.S.A. Republic of Brazil 
established 
Fall of Balmac(^da 
Cleveland (2) president U.S. 

Venezuela Boundary Arbitration 
McKinley president U.S. 

War between Spain and U.S, 

Castro president of Venezuela. Annexation of 
Philippines by U.S.A. 

McKinley assassinated. Vice-President Theodore 
Roosevelt becomes president U.S.A. 

Roosevelt re-elected president U.S.A. ^ 

Expulsion of President Castro Dom Venezuela 
W. H. Taft inaugurated President U.S.A. 

I Civil war in Mexico 

Dr. Woodrow Wilson, president U.S.A. ' 
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THE FROZEN TERRORS OF THE POLAR SEAS 
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ON THE DANGEROUS COAST OF ST. JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 


FLOATING MASS ON THE EXTREME NORTH OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


FLOATING ICE MOUNTAINS IN THE NORTH ATLANTIC 

Photos : Shepstoiie 
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MAP OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS, SHOWING THE ROUTES OF NORTH POLE EXPLORERS 
Althougfh Arctic explofation beg’an with Alfred the Great and the discovery of Greenland in the tenth century, it 
was not until after John Cabot sighted the coast of Labrador in 1497 that the possibilities of a North-east Passage 
and a North-west Passage suggested themselves to sea-going adventurers. Since that period our geographical 
knowledge of the northern regions has vastly increased with each successive century, the nineteenth being notable 
on account of the excellent work accomplished in this direction. In this map the farthest points attained in each 
of the forty-five expeditions of the last 400 years are indicated by a +, the record being that of R. E. Peary in 1 :)<i i c. 
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CUTHE WORLD AROUND THE POLESZZI 
A RECORD OF POLAR EXPLORATION 

By George Sandeman, M.A. 

THE GLAMOUR AND ROMANCE OF THE 
SEARCH FOR THE NORTH POLE 


'^HE story of Polar exploration is one of 
rich and varied interest, just as it has 
always been a rich and complex interest 
that has led the adventurer into high 
latitudes. We have often seen elaborate 
arguments in defence of Arctic and Ant- 
arctic enterprise, but these apologies have 
appeared to us equally unnecessary and 
inadequate. Unnecessary, because the 
impulse to go and see is as deep and 
unquestionable as human nature itself. 
Inadequate, because the apologists appeal 
to one or two partial interests, such as the 
interest of trade at one period, the interest 
of naval efficiency at another, or, as in our 
own time, to the interest of international 
rivalry or of scientific investigation. The real 
interest is more concrete and complex than 
any of these things or all of them together. 

No one, for instance, can spend an hour 
with an Arctic explorer without realising 
the enormous imaginative spell which 
these mysterious desolations have cast 
over his mind. They call him incessantly, 
and he inevitably returns to them. Their 
vast simplicity accords with 
® ^ some profound mode of the 

Tk M fk human spirit, such as is mirrored 
the North Mariner ” or in 

the majestic phantasms of northern myth- 
ology. The mind once touched with the 
North seems to turn to it as certainly as the 
compass-card ; and doubtless the same 
fascination enters deeply into the interest 
with which we follow the voyages of a 
Barentz or a Nansen. Or, again, no one 


can follow these voyages, even in their 
barest records, without realising that those 
who have accomplished such arduous 
and even heroic labours have been men 
indeed, and that because they have been 
such men they have sought such labours. 
“ There increaseth in my heart," says 
_ Sebastian Cabot, "a great 

f^fk***^**^* flame of desire to attempt some 
p notable thing." “It was the 

o ar eas Qj^jy thing of the world," says 

Martin Frobisher, “ that was left yet 
undone, whereby a notable mind might 
be made famous and fortunate." 

Is it too much to say that this magnan- 
imous ardour and fortitude, which have been 
a hundred times proved through unim- 
aginable sufferings and endurance to the 
threshold of death, and still characterise; 
as nobly as ever, the explorers of to-day, 
are worth incomparably more tlian any 
results whatever that may be achieved by 
them ? Is it too much to say that our 
interest in Polar exploration is inevitably 
first of all the human interest, centring 
round intrepid men and tlie great maritime 
nations that have bred them, and only 
afterwards round the geographical features 
that have been mapped and the scientific 
observations that have been recorded ? 

We no longer seek commercial openings 
through Polar seas, and it is ])ossibl(' 
that Arctic enterprise has done all that it 
will ever do for trade. But it has done a 
great deal. It gave us trade with Russia, 
and established the Hudson’s Bay Com])any 
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in the heart of Canada. It led directly 
to the cod fishery of the Newfoundland 
coast, and to the enormous whale industry 
of the Spitzbergen seas. 

The chief results to be expected from 
Arctic and Antarctic exploration are now 
of a scientific nature, and the observations 
that have been obtained, and will yet be ob- 
. tained, are of peculiar import- 
What Science ^ considerable group 

Gams by sciences. Geography, geo- 

£xpiora ion oceanography, magnet- 

ism, meteorolog}^ and biology are outstand- 
ing examples. vSir J ohn Murray has well said 
that “every department of natural know- 
ledge would be enriched by systematic 
observations as to the order in which pheno- 
mena co-exist and follow each other in 
regions of the earth’s surface about which 
w'e know very little or are wholly ignorant. 
It is one of the great objects of science to 
collect observations of the kind here 
indicated, and it may be safely said that 
without them we can never arrive at a 
right understanding of the phenomena 
by which we are surrounded, even in the 
habitable parts of the globe.” It is this 
indissoluble unit}^ of natural conditions 
over the face of our planet that gives such 
very high significance to the scientific 
study of Polar regions. To take an ex- 
ample. We learn during the year 1909 
that the centre of the Antarctic region, 
far from being, as was generally supposed, 
an area of peculiar calm, is, in fact, 
swept by terrific gales; and this involves 
a new interpretation of those weather con- 
ditions elsewhere, from which that region 
of calms had been erroneously inferred. 

In the same year we learn that coal 
measures had been discovered in the Ant- 
arctic continent, showing that this region 
has at one period been characterised by 
a warm climate — a fact which inevitably 
modifies our estimate of the history of 
the globe. It is because of this inter- 
dependence of Polar conditions with those 
in all other parts of the earth 


King Alfred’s 
Interest 
in the Arctic 


that a modern expedition 


to high latitudes is in itself 
a microcosm of the sciences. 
The impulse to penetrate the northern 
seas is as old as English history, and the 
first chronicler of an Arctic expedition 
was King ’Alfred the Great. But we may 
take it as certain that in the early days 
there was a great deal more discovery 
than we shall ever know of. From the 
eigh|:h to the tenth centuries the adven- 


turous Scandinavians were ranging over 
the northern ocean and descending on 
every corst. In 861 they discovered Ice- 
land ; b\^t when, a few years later, many 
Norwegian colonists made their home there, 
they found the remains of an even earlier 
Christian settlement. A regular traffic 
sprang up between Norway and Iceland, 
and Iceland, in its turn, became a centre 
of geographical discovery. Thus Eric the 
Red, sailing thence in 983, fell in with the 
east coast of Greenland, and here, also, 
little colonies were quickly established. 
Another Icelandic ship, driven far south- 
westward out of her course in 1000, reached 
at length a finely wooded country and 
ascended a river, certainly in Newfound- 
land or Canada, and brought back reports 
of a land which, because of its wild grapes 
or berries, was called Vinland. 

A more deliberate kind of exploration 
followed these fortuitous expeditions. 
Richard III. of England sent ships to 
Iceland for ])urposes of discovery, and 
within a century later the question of 
navigation to the North Pole was seriously 
discussed. In the notable enterprises 
^ . which followed, England took a 
The Cabot je^aing part. Henry VII., who 

ami y o failed to secure the services 

xp orera Columbus, granted in 1497 
a patent of discovery to the Venetian 
John Cabot, who had settled in Bristol 
with his three sons, of whom Sebastian 
was the most famous. “ Understanding,” 
says the latter, “ b}’ reason of the sphere 
that if I should sail by way of north-west 
I should by a shorter tract come into 
India, I thereupon caused the king to 
be advertised of my desire, who im- 
mediately commanded two caravels to be 
furnished with all things appertaining to 
the voyage.” Together, the father and son 
sailed to the west, and discovered New- 
foundland, which they named Prima Vista ; 
but they did not pursue the American 
coast north of 56°. 

Newfoundland had already been visited, 
and named Terra de Baccalhaos, or “ Land 
of Cod-fish,” by the Portuguese Cortereal 
in 1464, under the patronage of Alfonso V. ; 
and his son, Gaspar Cortereal, set out from 
Lisbon with two ships in 1500 for the north- 
west passage, and visited and described 
Greenland, Labrador and the River St. 
Lawrence. In subsequent voyages Gaspar, 
and later his brother Miguel, were lost ; 
but these expeditions, and another sent 
in search of them, secured for Portugal 






Su- iioi.itKs T 


Eatiert McCortnick 


Sir Henry KelieU 


Sir Robert M’Ciiire 


Sir Richard Collinson 


son 


William Kenaedy 


William Penny 


Sir F. Leopold McClintock 


Sir tt, Ricliard 


Si I Erasnius Oinmanaey 


Sir Edward' A. Ing'lcfield 


■■■i jn! 

AlcEftnder Stewart 


‘ A i ! • a V o 1 1 n i ■ 


William R. Hohson 


David Wnlker 


BRAVE EXPLORERS OF THE ARCTIC SEAS 

The above group contains the portraits of hardy sailors who commanded expeditions of exploration to the Arctic 
regions as well as of some of the many daring seamen who went in search of the missing Sir John Franklin. 
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the valuable Newfoundland fisheries . King 
Henry VIII., persuaded by Mr, Robert 
Thorne, of Bristol, “with very weighty 
and substantial reasons to set forth 
a discovery even to the North Pole,” 
sent out the Dominus Vobiscum and 
another .ship in 1527, “ having in them 
divers cunning men,” of whom one was a 
canon of St. Paul’s, London, 
Vn ortunate ^ great mathematician. 

n erpnse of genuinely scientific enter- 

■ prise met with ill- fortune ; one 
of the ships was cast away north of New- 
foundland, and the other returned after 
less than five months. The attempt was 
repeated in 1536, when the Trinity and 
Minion sailed from Gravesend with a 
company of six score, of whom thirty were 
gentlemen “ desirous to see the strange 
things of the world.” Having reached 
Newfoundland, they fell into the extremity 
of distress for want of food, and were only 
saved by the welcome arrival of a French 
vessel, which they immediately seized 
upon, and so returned to England. 

It should be made clear that the central 
idea in all Polar exploration until the end 
of the eighteenth century was the dis- 
covery of a practicable trade route by sea 
from the Atlantic' to the Pacific, either 
round the north of America, or round the 
north of Russia, or straight across the 
Pole. It should also be made clear that 
this project, which appears so fantastic 
now, was not at that time in the least 
fantastic, because the theory was uni- 
versally held, unquestioned, that ice could 
not be formed in the open sea. It was 
accepted as a matter of course that ice was 
formed only in rivers and along coast-lines. 

It is obvious that if this theory had 
been in accordance with fact there was 
every reason to expect an open route 
somewhere between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific through Polar seas. Not until the 
early years of the nineteenth century was 
it thoroughly realised that the Arctic 
. ice-pack is, so far as navigation 

is concerned, practically a 
Blocked by course, both 

ee>pae % north-east and the north- 

west passages exist, and have been 
traversed by ships. But they do not 
exist in that sense in which they were 
sought for b}^ early mariners. For all 
practical purposes, however, they are non- 
existent. They are not ice-free routes. A 
well-organised expedition set out from 
England in 1553 for the discovery, not of 
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the north-western passage — which had 
been sought hitherto — but of the north- 
east passage to Cathay. The plan was 
due to Sebastian Cabot, whom Edward 
VI. had created “ grand pilot of England ” 
and “ Governor of the Mystery and Com- 
pany of the Merchants Adventurers for 
the discovery of regions, dominions, 
islands, and places unknown.” 

Sir Hugh Willoughby commanded the 
Bona Esperanza (120 tons), Richard 
Chancellor and Stephen Burrough were in 
the Edward Bonadvenfure (160 tons), and 
Cornelius Durfoorth was in the Bona 
Confidentia (90 tons). Willoughby and the 
whole of the company of the Bona Espe- 
i anza and of the Bona Confidentia perished 
on the eastern coast of Lapland during 
the following winter ; but Chancellor, who 
had missed his consorts, reached Archangel 
in safety, and having visited the tsar at 
Moscow, brought his ship back to England 
in the following spring, carrying a letter 
from the tsar to Edw^ard VI. 

The prospect thus opened of trade with 
Muscovy led Queen Mary to send a com- 
mission in return. Chancellor sailed again 
. on this errand in 1555, with 

ragic a e of j^igtructions to “ use all ways 
ueea^ yy s means possible to learn 
how men may pass from 
Russia, either by land or by sea, to 
Cathay.” He w’as followed, in 1556, by 
Stephen Burrough in the Searchthrift, 
whose mission it was to explore the sea to 
the eastwmd. Burrougli reached and dis- 
covered Novaya Zemly^a, Vaigach Island 
and the Kara Strait, and returned in safety. 

The other ships, after accomplishing the 
voy^age to Archangel, came to a disastrous 
end. Returning with a Russian envoy on 
board, the Edward Bonadventure was cast 
away on the Scottish coast j where the 
ambassador was with difficulty saved, but 
Chancellor and most of his crew perished ; 
and the two other ships w^ere lost with all 
hands in the North Sea. But a very con- 
siderable step had been made in Arctic 
discovery, and the beginning of the 
Russian trade by the Muscovy Company 
had been established. 

The next attempt was in the direction of 
the north-west passage. Martin Frobisher, 
one of the most adventurous seamen of a 
..nost adventurous period, had urged the 
project for many years before lie was 
placed in command of the Gabriel 
(35 tons), the Michael (30 tons), and 
a pinnace of 10 tons. He sailed in June, 





BEYOND MAN’S FOOTSTEPS”: IN THE ICY WILDERNESS AROUND THE NORTH POLE 

. ^ From the painting by Britun Rividre in the Tate Gallery 
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1576, from Greenwich, Queen Elizabeth 
waving her hand to them from the shore. 

Reaching the coast of Labrador, he sailed 
northward among the ice, and discovered 
the bay which is known by his name. 

This voyage, in which Frobisher thought, 
erroneously, that he had found promise of 
gold, was followed by two others, in the 
two following years, to the same region 
and to the west coast of Greenland ; 
but their results, however, were regarded 
as discouraging in respect both of the 
north-west passage and of the gold-mines. 

In 1580, the Muscovy Company sent 
Arthur Pet in the George (40 tons), 
and Charles Jackman in the William 


the Cumberland peninsulgi, where he 
named Mount Raleigh and Sound, 

as well as the two forelands of tl%t s^^d — 
viz.. Cape Dyer and Cape W^lsing|mm. 
He returned in the two following-'ye^Cj^, 
sailing up Cumberland Sound, anc^ .e.^!< 
ploring the coasts of Labrador and 'of 
Greenland ; and in his third voyage he 
discov'ered the strait which is knowui by 
the name of Hudson. 

Davis’s observations rightly confirmed 
his belief in a north-west passage, but 
he failed to persuade the merchant ad- 
venturers to support further attempts. 
A great advance tow'ards the discovery 
of the north-eastern passage was next 






IN SEARCH OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE; PARRY'S EXPEDITION AT WINTER ISLAND 
By calling a sailor, Sir Edward William Parry made altogether five expeditions to the Arctic regions, the second, in 
1819, being in search of a north-west passage, earning for him the sum of ^5,000 offered by parliament. His last, and 
perhaps most famous, voyage was that of lH'i7y when he and his party made a gallant though unsuccessful attempt to 
reach the Pole on sledges from Spitzbergen. This picture shows an exciting incident during his second voyage, 
which lasted three years, to the Arctic regions, and during which the Fury and Hecla Strait was discovered. 

20 tous) to the north-eastern sea. Reach- made by William Barentz, the Dutch 

ng Vaigach Island, the two explorers dis- pilot, in the last of his three famous 

:overed and passed through Yugor Strait voyages of 1594, 1595, and 1596. For 

between it and the mainland, but they tw'enty years before that time, the 

vere stopped by the ice in the Kara Sea, merchants of Amsterdam had been trading 

md had to return through the strait a round the north of Scandinavia to Arch- 

nonth later. The George returned to angel ; and wishing to extend their 

iingland, but the William was lost operations farther eastw^ard they had 

)n her way to Iceland. been advised by Peter Plancius, a cele- 

The sanguine and intrepid John Davis, brated geographer, to seek a passage 

n his three vo\xiges towards the north- round the northern end of Novaya 

vest passage, now made imjiortant g('o- Zemlya, because the course through the 

p'aphical (liscos nics in the strait wiiich Kara Strait, at the southern end of that 

lears his name. In 1585 he proceeded island, and through the Kara Sea beyond, 

vith the Sunshine (50 tons) and the was so often impracticable because of ice. 

doonshine (35 tons) to the w^est coast This suggestion was in accordance with 

>f Greenland, and thence northward to the theory which we hav^e already noticed, 
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LAUNCHING BOATS ACROSS A REEF OPPOSITE MOUNT CONYBEARE 


SCENES IN fiJANKEIN’S SECOND EXPEDITION TO THE ARCTIC SEAS, IN 1823 27 
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as generally accepted at that time. In the 
expeditions which the merchants now sent 
out for that purpose, Barenti:, who was a 
well-educated man, besides being a first- 
rate seaman, contributed to geographical 
science the first real knowledge of the 
conditions of the ice between Novaya 
Zemlya and Spit2:bergen. His first voy- 
age, sailing June 4th, 1594, was in the 
Mercurius (100 tons), accompanied by a 
fishing smack. They sighted Novaya 
Zemlya a month later, and sailed up to 
its north-eastern extremity, vainly seeking 
an eastward passage through the ice-pack. 

The second expedition, of the following 
year, in which seven vessels took part, 
started too late in the season, and only 
reached the entrance to the Sea of Kara, at 


the southern end of the great island, 
Wiien it had to return. The third voyage, 
which set out on May 13th, 1596, was that 
on which Barentz secured his great cele- 
brity, and on which he died. A large 
reward had been offered by the Dutch 
Government to anyone who should com- 
plete a voyage to China by the north- 
eastern route, a feat only accomplished 


Notable 
Discoveries 
of Barentz 


by Nordenskiold in 1878. The 
Amsterdam merchants commis- 
sioned two ships, in one of which 
Barentz sailed as chief pilot. 


Because of the erroneous impression above 


mentioned, Barentz determined to keep 


far out to westward, in order to secure 


open water. In doing so he discovered 
Bear Island, south of Spitzbergen, and a 
few days later found himself on the west 


coast of Spitzbergen, a land of which he 
was the first discoverer. 


Returning to Bear Island, the two ships 
parted company, one proceeding northward, 
and the other, with Barentz, steering east- 
ward. From July 2nd they beat against 
head winds, and among packs of drifting 
ice, until, on the 17th, they came upon the 
west coast of Novaya Zemlya at 74° 40' 
N., and thence sailed northward along 
it. Rounding its northern extremity they 
were, on August 26th, imprisoned by the 
ice in Barentz Bay, or “ Ice Haven,” 
on the eastern coast. ” Here,” writes 
De Veer, the chronicler of the expedition, 
” we were forced, in great cold, poverty, 
misery and grief to stay all that winter.” 

Realising that their ship had sustained 
such damage by the pressure of the ice 
that she could not take the sea again, the 
seventeen stout-hearted Dutchmen aban- 
doned her, and built a strong and capacious 


timber house out of driftwood, which they 
found in abundance, and out of planks 
torn from the ship. Great drifts of snow 
surrounded the house, and protected it 
from cold. Bears and wdute foxes visited 
them in great abundance ; the fat of the 
bears was used for lamps, the flesh of the 
foxes for food, and their skins for clothing. 

Nearly three centuries later this 
xp orcra j^ouse was discovered intact. 

K On September gth, 1871, Filing 

by.h.I« ^ Norwegian ship- 

master, having entered Ice Haven, found 
the place exactly as they had left it, 
with the old Dutch clock on the wall, 
the cooking pots on the fireplace, and the 
weapons and instruments and books lying 
about as if in an inhabited cabin. Among 
the books was a ” History of China,” 
wdiich Barentz had been studying because 
China was to be the ultimate end of 
his voyage. These relics arc now in 
the Foreign Office at the Hague. 

On January i6th the little company 
perceived ” a certain redness in the sky,” 
and on the 27th ” we saw^ the sun in his 
full roundness above the horizon, wdiich 
made us all glad, and we gave God hearty 
thanks for His grace showed unto us, that 
that glorious light appeared to us again.” 
But the weather grew colder yet, and 
it was not until June 13th that their two 
open boats were repaired and provisioned 
for a boat voyage. Setting forth on the 
same day to return by the w'ay that he 
had come, Barentz, who w^as so ill that he 
had to be carried to the boats, died on the 
seventh day. Those who remained, after 
enduring extraordinary hardships, brought 
their open boats into harbour at Kola. 

No success having attended the at- 
tempts to discover either a north-east or 
a north-west passage, the Muscovy Com- 
pany commissioned Henry Hudson, in 
1607, to sail to Japan straight across the 
North Pole. He set out from Greenwich, 
on May ist, in the Hopcw^ell (80 tons), 

, on this astonishing enterprise, 
u soa s voyage led to considerable 

'* commercial results. Hudson’s 
reports of the abundance of 
whales and sea-horses in the Polar seas 
were the beginning of a great and valuable 
industry. Its scientific results were also 
notable. Hudson was the first of the 
northern explorers to observe the dip 
of the magnetic needle, and he added not 
a little to geographical knowledge. Falling 
in with the east coast of Greenland, which 
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THE EXPEDITION THAT LED TO THE DISCOVERY OF THE MAGNETIC POLE 

This Arctic expedition, fitted out in 1820 by Sir Felix Booth, was under the command of Sir John Ross and his nephew, 
Sir James Clark Ross. It was during this expedition that the latter explorer discovered the North Magnetic Pole. 
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SCENES IN SIR GEORGE BACK'S ARCTIC EXPEDITION, 1836 37 

Before his Arctic voyage of illustrated in the above pictures, Sir George Back had shared in three Polar expe- 

ditious under Sir John Franklin, and had gone in search of Sir John Ross when that explorer was supposed to be lost 



THE ARCTIC COUNCIL DISCUSSING PLANS FOR THE RELIEF OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 

On May 18th, 1845, Sir John Franklin, then almost sixty years of ag:e, set out on what proved to be his last 
voyag:e, the expedition having for its object the discovery of a north-west passage through Lancaster Sound and 
Bering Strait. When tbe famous explorer failed to return, numerous expeditions vainly set out in search of him, the 
above picture showing a council of Arctic experts discussing ways and means for reaching the missing party. 


he named “Hold with Hope,” he explored 
it northward until stopped by ice in 73° 
N. Thence he proceeded north-east and 
followed the western coast of Spitzbergen 
to its northern point. Steering again north- 
west, with the intention of rounding the 
north of Greenland, he passed 
The Fate parallel, but failed to 

of the Brave ^ passage through the 

Hudson returned to England 

after discovering an island, which he 
called “ Hudson’s Tutches,’’ but which 
was aft ei wards named Jan Mayen. 

His second voyage, in 1608, in which 
he attempted to find a passage through 
the ice between Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zemlya, ended in disappointment ; in 
the following year he explored the east 
coast of North America southward from 
Newfoundland and discovered the Hud- 
son River. His fourth and most notable 
voyage was undertaken in the Dis- 
covery (55 tons) in 1610, with a view to 
finding the north-west passage. Passing 
the northern point of Labrador, Hudson 
entered the great enclosed sea which is 
known as Hudson Bay, where he hauled 
the ship aground and was frozen in. In 
the following June, as he was working the 
Discovery out of the bay, the ship’s 
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company suddenly mutinied and aban- 
doned Hudson, his son, and seven others 
in a small boat amid the ice. ^ - 

It was now that the English and Dutch 
whalers began to frecpient every year the 
seas about Spitzbergen, and soon in- 
creased to gi'eat numbers, so that know'- 
ledge with regard to that group of islands, 
and especially with regard to the seasonal 
conditions and yearly variations of the 
Polar ice-pack, gradually accumulated 
during the next two centuries from their 
reports. The names of many skippers, 
such as Poole, Baffin, Fotherby, Edge, 
and especially Scoresby, arc associated 
with various discoveries and generalised 
observations made by these whaling 
expeditions It became gradually estab- 
lished, for instance, that ice is formed 
in deep and open sea, far from land, and 
_ _ even in rough weather ; that 

Ah* th Polar ice-pack is absolutely 

, ^ impenetrable ; that its southern 

limits vary considerably from 
one season to another, and that the 
8ist degree of latitude, or at most the 
82nd, is the highest to which ships can 
go in any year. But these conclusions 
were not fully realised for two centuries 
after the time when Hudson’s discoveries 


THE SEARCH FOR THE NORTH POLE 


brought the whaling fleets into being. 
A great advance was made to the north- 
west by William Baffin, in the Dis- 
covery, in the year i6i6. Passing 
through Davis Strait into B iffin Bay, 
he entered, and named, Wolstenholmc 
Sound and Smith Sound, on the north- 
west coast of Greenland, reaching the 
latitude of N. ; and then, turning 
westwai'd and southward, he discovered 
and named Jones Sound and Lancaster 
Sound. In the latter, though he did not 
know it, he had found the actual gate to 
the north-west passage. Baffin 
tk followed in 1631 by Luke 

p Fox, who had obtained from 

assagc Charles 1 . a pinnace, the 

Charles (80 tons), and a letter to the 
Emperor of Japan. Fox, whose garmlous 
and vainglorious narrative is exceedingly 
entertaining, passed through Hudson 
Strait, and coasted round a considerable 
portion of Hudson Bay, and, returning, 
discovered the channel and the promon- 
tory that bear his name. In the bay he 
fell in with Captain James, a somewhat 
incompetent navigator, who was on the 
same quest and carried a similar letter. 
An unsuccessful voyage by Captain Wood 


to Novaya Zemlya in 1676 completes the 
story of Arctic exploration to the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

The Hudson Bay Company, which had 
been formed in 1670 for trade with the 
North American Indians in furs and skins, 
and had received the absolute concession 
of all lands which might be discovered 
through Hudson Strait, was expressly 
bound by its charter to continue the work 
of exploration and in particular to search 
for a passage to the South Seas. For this 
purpose, as well as to follow up a native 
report of copper mines, an expedition 
in the Albert and the Discovery was 
sent out under Knight in 1719, but was 
never heard of again. Later voyages 
under Scroggs in 1722, and Middleton in 
1741, failed in their main object, and in 
1742 a reward of £20,000 was offered by 
the British Government for the discovery 
of a route to the Pacific through Hudson 
Strait. William Moor and Francis Smith in 
1746, and Samuel Hearne in 1769, undertook 
unsuccessful voyages with this purpose. 

In the meantime, active researches were 
being promoted on the North Siberian 
coast by Peter the Great, who commis- 
sioned Vitus Behring, a Dane, in 1725, 



GRAVES IN THE ARCTIC ICE: THE BURIAL PLACE OF FRANKLIN’S COMRADES 
Though many search expeditions, public and private, British and American, beginning in 1848, set out in quest of 
Sir John Franklin and his party, it was not till 1859 that traces of the unfortunate voyagers were discovered. It was 
then ascertained that Sir John Franklin had died on June 11th, 1847, and that every member of the party had perished. 
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to sail northward from Kamchatka. 
Shipwrights were sent with Behring to 
the Pacific coast, and there two vessels, 
the Gabriel and the Fortuna, were 
built. Sailing in 1728, Behring discovered 
the strait between America and Asia. 
In a later voyage, 1740, he set out 
from Okhotsk with the St. Peter and 
_ . , St. Paul, explored the Amer- 

e ring s coast and the Aleutian 

Tn Islands, and discovered and 
named Mount St. Elias. His ship 
was wrecked on Bering Island, where the 
great seaman died in December, 1741. 
The New Siberian Islands, rich in fossil 
ivory, were discovered in 1770 by a Russian 
merchant in a sledge journey over the 
frozen sea, and were surveyed by officers 
of the Russian Government in 1809. 

During the eighteenth century the whole 
af the northern coast-line of Russia 
and Sibena was systematically explored 
by government expeditions. Thus, the 
sea passages from Archangel to the 
River Obi and from the laUer to the 
Yenesei River were successfully made 
in 1738 ; . though the great northern 
promontory of Taimyr, terminating in 
Cape Chelyuskin, was not rounded by 
a shi}) for more than a century afterwards. 
It was, however,, nearly doubled by 
Pronchishchef in 1736, who died in 
winter quarters near the cape ; and his 
lieutenant, Chelyuskin, reached the cape 
in sledges in 1742. 

The rise of Polar exploration as a defi- 
nite, determined and continuous aim may 
be traced to the year 1773, when a Mr. 
Daines Barrington, having collected all 
available knowledge on the subject, read 
a series of papers to the Royal Society. 
Arctic research now began to enter on its 
scientific era. The society petitioned the 
king ; the government’s reply was favour- 
able; and the bombs Racehorse (Captain 
Phipps) and Carcass (Captain Lutwidge) 
sailed from the Nore in June, 1773. 
- . .. Horatio Nelson, then a mid- 

ciea I c Shipman, accompanied the 
Kraof Aretic expedition. The two ships 

eteare reached 80° 48' N., north of 
Spitsbergen, and worked closely along the 
edge of the ice-pack throughout twenty 
degrees of longitude, without finding any 
passage through the ice. This conclu- 
sion was confirmed by other expeditions 
which followed. Captain Buchan, with 
the whalers Dorothea and Trent, the 
last-named being commanded by the 
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celebrated Franklin, sailed in 1818, and 
attacked the ice-pack to the north of 
Spitsbergen in vain ; Captain Clavering, 
in the brig Griper, made the same 
attempt in 1823, with the same failure ; 
and Admiral Lutke, of the Russian Navy, 
in the following year, found the ice barrier 
equally impenetrable in the seas between 
Novaya Zemlya and Spitsbergen. These 
surveys of the ice established once for all the 
important principle that no ship could sail 
to the Pole, and that all further exploration 
northward must be made by sledges. This 
principle, which has been only partially 
modified by Nansen, determined the epoch- 
making enterprise of Parry, with whom the 
modern era of Arctic exploration begins. 

Edward Parry had taken part in foui 
Arctic expeditions before he sailed, in 
1827, in the Hecla, with a view to travel- 
ling in sledge-boats from Spitsbergen 
to the Pole. Leaving his sliip in Hecla 
Cove, on the north shore of Spitsbergen, he 
set out on Midsummer Day with two flat- 
bottomed boats on runners, each boat 
having fourteen men on board. They 
travelled 200 miles by water, and then 


The Great 
Sir John 
Franklin 


dragged their boats for 92 miles 
over broken ice-floes ; but they 
never reached the solid pack 
at all, and the drift of the ice 


southward soon made further progress 
impossible. Parry realised that he had 
left his base several months too late in the 


season. On July 23rd he reached his 
highest point, at 82° 43' N., a latitude 
which remained the “ farthest north ” for 


many years to come. 

Early in the nineteenth century the tide 
of discovery set strongly towards the 
labyrinth of promontories, islands and 
channels to the north of Canada, and 
gradually, by one experiment after another, 
a track was found through the mase, and 
the north-west passage was accomplished. 
The central figure in this chapter of Arctic 
exploration will always be that of the 
gallant Sir John Franklin, whose disaster 
was the occasion of a swarm of expeditions 
to these waters, so that his death did more 
for geographical knowledge than his life 
had done. Actually, however, Franklin, 
when he died on the coast of King William 
Land, had solved the great problem, and 
had found a passage by sea from Davis 
Strait to the straits south of Wollaston 
and Victoria Land, which were known to 
lead to Bering Strait. That is to say, he 
had united a known track on the east with 
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a known track on the west. The expedi- 
tions wliich took part in the exploration 
of the Jioi t li-w est during last century are 
tar too numerous even lor mention ; lor 
instance, more than forty went out to seek 
for Franklin within tlic ten years which 
lollowed his death. We can only name the 
most important enterprises in a great series 
which lasted throughout the century. 
John Ross, a naval commander, sailed 
in i8iS with the Isabella (^85 tons) and 
the Alexander (252 


tons) to Baffin Bay, 
to inquire into the 
probability of a north- 
west passage. Barry 
was in command of 
the smaller vessel. 

Ross c (./ n ft r m e d 
Baffin’s observations 
of Wols t en h ol m (' 

Sound and of Smith 
Sound, and named 
the two capes at the 
entrance to the latter^ 

Cape Isabella and 
Cape Alexander. 

Parry, in the follow- 
ing year, in the first 
of his memorable 
voyages, did better 
service with the 
Hecla (q75 tons) 
aid the (Iriper (180 
Ions). With ordei's 
])articularly to explore' 
i.ancaster Sound, he 
entered it August ist, 

3819, and ran up it 
before an easterly 
gale. Passing througli 
a strait which lie 
named Barrow Strait, 
he found his ship’s 
compasses at first 
sluggish, and then 
dominated merely by 
the attraction ol the 
ship. He discovered and named Wellington 
Channel, and on September 26th, as the ice 
was closing around thi'm, the Hecla and 
Griper went into winter quarters on the 
south coast of Melville Island. During this 
wiiit('r. (bq^tain Sabine, who had sailed 
with Parry as astronomer, made observa- 
tions on magnetism, on the pendulum and 
on the flora and fauna of the coast ; 
indeed, all Parry’s voyages were notable 
for the most assiduous attention to scientific 
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KOALD AMUNDSEN 

Mate of the ship Belgrica, which conveyed the Belgian 
expedition of 1897, under the command of M. de Gerlache, 
to the Polar regions, Roald Amundsen made a number 
of important scientific and geographical discoveries. 


work. In the following summer, the com- 
mander, with a land party, explored the 
island. It was ]iot until August ist that 
the ships were free, and after coasting 
westward for three weeks, in great danger 
from the ice, they turned eastward to 
Lancaster Sound, and so to England. In 
this important expedition, North Dex'on, 
Cornwallis, Bathurst, Byam Martin and 
Melville Islands had been named and 
charted on the north of Parry’s course, 

and North Somerset 
and Banks Land on 
its southern shores. 
Parry’s second 
voyage, in 1821 to 
1823, wath the Hecla 
and the Fuiy (377 
tons), was due to his 
conjecture, which w'as 
in accordance with 
fact, that a passage 
might exist between 
Barrow .Strait and 
Hudson Bay, Having 
reached North South- 
ampton Land in 
Hudson Bay, he 
passed through Fro/en 
Strait into Repulse 
Bay, and proved, by 
a searching examina- 
tion, that the latter 
had no outlet 
wan'd, in other 
that Melvilk' 
sula was 
with 
He 


north- 
words 
Penin- 
continuous 
the mainland, 
was forced to 
winter near Lyon’s 
Inlet, on the south- 
east coast of the 
peninsula,* where he 
obtained geographical 
information of great 
value from the Esqui- 
maux. In the following 
summer he entered 
and named Fury and Hecla Strait, but was 
unable to force his way through it, and 
returned to England after wintering once 
more in Fox Channel. Again, in 1824, the 
same explorer sailed with the Fury and 
the Hecla, under orders to try for a 
passage through Lancaster Sound, Barrow 
Strait and Prince Regent’s Inlet. It was 
an unusually bad season, and Parry only 
reached the inlet in time to take up winter 
quarters. Released in July following, he 
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sailed southward througli waters hitherto Penny Strait and Crozier Channel, and 
nnex])lored ; but the slii]')s were much had then wintered at Beechey Island, ofl 
beset with ice, aiul tlie Fury was so the south-west corner of North Devon, in 


damaged that she liad to be abandoned, 
and Parry turned h( m ward. 

Dolphin and Union Strait, and Wollas- 
ton Land to the nortii of it, were cliarted 
by Ricliardson in 1826, and twelve years 
later Dease and Simpson continued the 
discovery of this channel eastward, through 
Dease Strait, south of Victoria Land, to 
Simpson Strait, south of King William 
Land. In his researches with the Vic- 
tory, from 1829 to 1833, Sir John Ross 
entered the Gulf of Boothia by Prince 
Regent’s Inlet ; and James Ross, his 
nephew, e.xplored the James Ross Strait 
and the Boothia Peninsula, and dis- 
covered the North Magnetic Pole. John 
Rae, a doctor in the ser- 


Barrow Strait. Thence they had sailed 
through Peel Sound and Franklin Strait 
to King William Land, where they had 
been prevented from further progress by 
])ressure of ice. Franklin having died 
here in June, 1847, the survivors aban- 
doned the ships in the following summer 
and attem])ted to make their way south- 
ward by the Adelaide Peninsula to out- 
j)osts of the Hudson Bay Company, but 
all ])erished. Their skehUons were after- 
wards found scattered along the route. 
Of the many expeditions which sought 
for the lost com])any and their relics, we 
may mention those of the Prince Albert, 
1850, and of the Fox, 1857, both fitted out 

by Lady Franklin ; the 


vice of the Hudson Ba\ 
Com})any, made a close 
examination of the shores 
of the Gulf of Boothia in 
1845. In the same year 
Franklin set out on the 
voyage from which 
neither he nor any one of 
his 134 companions was 
to return. 

Sir John Franklin had 
seen much varied service ; 
he had fought in the 
battles oi Copenhagen 
and of Trafalgar, and in 
the attack on New 
Orleans ; he had served 
under Buchan in the 



Grinnell expedition in the 
Advance, which dis- 
covered (rrinnell Land ; 
and that of the Assist- 
ance, with four other shij)s 
under Sir F. Belcher, in 
1852. By these and others 
the north shores of Amer- 
ica, the Parry Islands, and 
the intricate channels of 
these Arctic waters w^ere 
assiduously e.xplored. 
Subsequently the Polaris, 
under Captain Hall, jxass- 
mg in 1871 through Smith 
Sound towards the Pole, 
reached 82'-^ 16' N. ; and 
commander A. H. Mark- 


Arctic expedition of 1818 ; l>k. iNAJNi,tiN ham. of the Nares c.\})e- 

and in 1819 and again He was only twe,ay-one years of age whe^^ 

in 1825 nC I13.Q led ex- vast elevated ice-field from east to west of l)lSCOVer\ , l8/5? wllicll 

ploring expeditions in the Greenland, in 1 888, before devising his daring JHirSUed the Sailie COUrSC, 
interior and on the north and original scheme for approaching the Pole, succeeded ill .attainiilg 

coast of Canada. Fie had been emjdoyed, b\' .sledge a - latitude of 83° 20' N. 


as a young naval officer, in a survey of the 
Australian coasts, and returned to the 
same region in later life as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Tasmania from 1834 to 1843. 
No more competent commander could 
have been entrusted with the Erebus 
(CaptainFitzjames) and the Terror (Captain 
Crozier) in the attem])t to seek the north- 
w'est passage. Sailing on May 19th, 1845, 
his ships were seen in Bahin . Bay, for 
the last time, two months later. From the 
records discovered years afterwards in 


The north-cast passage was now ac- 
complished, in 1878 by Nordenskiold. 
This explorer, w ho wr.s a highly trail. ed 
scientific man, had led several important 
e.xpeditions to Greenland, Sjdtzdxagen, 
Nova^'a Zemlya and the North Siberian 
coast before he equipped the Vega (300 
tons), in 1877, for his successful voyage 
from Sweden to Japan. He ]:)roved that 
the north-east passage is perfectly prac- 
ticable witli adequate knowledge and 
equijtmenl. Leaving Karlskrona on June 


a cairn at Point Victory it w^as learned 22nd, 1878, accompanied l)y three other 
that the two ships had passed through ships bound for the North Siberian rivers, 
Lanaster Sound, Wellington Chaiined, the Vega anchored off Cape Chelyuskin 
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THE FINDING OF THE NORTH POLE 


\\ 1 )L:K PL:AKV was tho lii.t 
mail to K a< h tlu Noifli Pole, and liis 
successlul j(niin( \ was a iittiiiL; c liinax to 
the iiiaiiy povnai \()\a^(s m the Arctic 
leyioiib. Ill tills patient and in- 

Iiepid exploH 1 - nled noitli in tlie Koo 
\(lt and winitiid a* ^ <ij)e Sl'eiulan, 
wlieic 111' aiii'ed on S(‘pteinbei 5' h 
(ape-. ( olan <ind ( olnniliia, on 
tin no! til ol (iianl Land, various dtpdts 
wne mad' toi tin jiniposc of s<icntili< 
in\i tiL;atioj’, <lunm; th<' lorn; xsintei 
inontlis, and them, on M<tuli ist, 
19(H), tile expedition startl'd from ('ajie 
Loluinlaa ('omm.inder Lena’ liad \ctth 
Inni 7 nuinbei' ot lio pailx, 17 ImLimo^, 
I); do'-!', and lo sK‘<1l;i - wlnn tin- '-tait 
\\a inadi , and t lie diilii nil n ^ to be 
buiinountid thioneh ojien w.dm and the 
bieakniL; up ol tin- n e weio \(i\ ('on- 

sidet idile 

La expedition w a ^ di\id('d mo, s( , . 

tioii .ind ( aptam 1 >.ti 1 1, 1 1 1« d 
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Arrival 
at the 
Pole 


The minimum tempt'rature at tlie Pole was 
- 33 and the maximum - 12. Records were 
deposited for varihcation by futuie 
arrivals, flags were planted and photo- 
graphs taken. On the march south there 
weie lewer difficulties to face than on the 
outward journey. Cape Columbia was 
le.iilud on April 23rd, and on July i8th 
the Roosevelt sailed, reach- 
ing Indian Harbour on Septem- 
ber Oth. On his return Com- 
mander Peary was justly 
honoured by the geographical societies 
of all nation-, and in i()n he received the 
thanks of the I’m led States Congress, 
and w'as piamioted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. ^Iiich ot Ills scientific woik 
he has recorded in contributions to th(! 
journals of \anous learned societies, and 
Admiral Peary has abo written a book 
on his tamous expedition to the North 
Pole. 

Lor a time Commander Pear\’s claim 
to h<i\e belli the 1 mt .it tile North Pole 
wa'- (h-juiU d b\ tlu '-trange storv of 
I)i 1 ' A ( nnk, WHO alleged that he had 
1 cached the Pok m April, 1908. Dr. 
Cook— wli'iM ! mnl\ name wa- formerly 
Koch- had lx 1 n suigion to the Peary 
Ai<ti( ILxjiedition ol 1891-1892. and the 
hJeian Vntantic ICxj-iedition of 1897- 
.md w.i- iht'pii'p' .III ('xpc'i K'lit cd 
h.ivelli 1 111 Ldkn H L'liin- In i()n7 lu' 

had -I i '»nl !i>i \i( tu kind- in ,i ph .i-iiu' 
'(hoonei, <md w In n the xe -— <‘1 letuinc'd 
, lu -i.i\(d at Ktah, announc- 
Dr. Cook s mh'iition of making a 

Irange da-h t n un ( h.il point im the Pole 
Ih' kti I'd.di c.nb in Kio,"', 
atfoinp.mud b\ -onu' l-'-kiino- .md llun 
doe-, and d.ulud ( ape llnbbaid in the 
noi ( h of \\' 1 Ihiluig land, wlu'ie lie 
wind a k'ttii .mnoniu mg hi- ho|X' of 
oininmg m |nne A(<oidmg lo Dr 
tool ' -nb-( ipu nt -l.itcinent, he lett 

( .'p, llnbb.nd I'M M.iiih iSih, .md thicc 
d.iN lali 1 M't out on “ the i lo— mg ot 
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of Bering Strait they drifted north- 
ward. Piisliing, therefore, as far north 
as possible, the Jeannette was ice- 
bound in September, 1879, in 71° 35' N. 
and 175° 6' E., south-eab of Wrangel 
Land, and drifted for two 
years witli tlic ice, until 
the ship was broken by 
the pressure, and foun- 
dered, to the north-east 
of the New Siberia Is- 
lands. A few men reached 
Yakutsk by way of these 
islands, though De Long 
and most of his com- 
panions lost their lives. 

But certain relics of the 
J eannette continued to 
drift slowly, at the esti- 
mated rate of about two 
miles a day, with the vast 
movement of the ice- 
pack, until the ice-fioe on 
which they were carried 
reached the Greenland 
coast, where they were 
d isco vered.' Professor 
IMohn was the first to 
point out the great significance of these 
far-travelled fragments, and his conclusions 
v^ere confirmed by a study of the driftwood 
which is thrown in great quantities on the 
Greenland shores and is much used bv 1he 
Esqaimiux. This timber 
was found to belong to 
Siberian species ; and, 
further, an examination 
of the Greenland flora 
revealed numerous plants 
of undoubted Siberian 
origin. The theory of 
the constant current from 
Bering Strait and the 
Siberian coast, across 
the Pole, to the shores 
of Greenland and the 
Atlantic Ocean was 
strengthened by the fact 
that the Polar Sea is not 
large, and is for the most 
part very shallow ; yet an 
enormous mass of water 
moves continually from 
it into the Atlantic, and 
this water must come, at least in part, 
from the Bering Strait. Nansen and his 
crew sailed in the Fram (402 tons) in 
August, 1893, rounded Cape Chelyuskin, 
and entering the ice at the New Siberia 
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Islands, was carried northward for two 
years. In 1895 l<^ 4 t the Fram in the 

charge of Sverdrup, and, accompanied 
by Johansen, made a forced march north- 
ward. attaining the latitude of 86° I3'6'. 

After spending the winter 
in the north of Franz 
Josef Land, he joined the 
Jackson -Harmsworth ex- 
pedition, in May, 1897, 
and was by them brouglit 
back to Norway, whither 
the Fram also returned 
in safety. Nansen’s 
“farthest north’’ was 
surpassed by Captain 
('agni, of the Duke of the 
Abruzzi’s expedition, in 
the Polar Star. This 
whaling \'essel left Chris- 
tiania for Archangel in 
June, 1899, ihence 

proceeded to Franz Josef 
Land, where she wintered 
in Teplitz Bay, on Prince 
Rudolph Island. Tlience 
an admirably organised 
sledge journey was under- 
taken to the north under great difficulties ; 
and the latitude of 86° 33' 49" was attained 
on April 24th, 1900. This latitude, in its 
turn, has been exceeded by Commander 
R()b(^Tf F, p('nrv. of the United States 

Navy, whose admirable 
1 esearches in Greenland, 
Ellesmere Land and Grant 
Land were begun in 1886. 
Peary is a master in sledge 
travel, and owes mucli of 
his success to the excellent 
relations wliich he has 
established with the Es- 
quimaux. He has made 
a study of the Greenland 
ice-cap. was the first to 
prove that Greenland is 
an island, and h:is cliarted 
the islands to the nortli 
of it. With the support of 
the Peary Arctic Club he 
set out in 1905 with the 
Roosevelt, and, sailing 
northward to the west of 
Greenland, wintered at 
Cape Sheridan. Leaving the sliip in 
February, he pushed northward with a 
party consisting of six Americans and 
twenty-one Esquimaux, and succeeded 
in reaching 87° 6' on April 21st, ^906. 



THK DUKE OF THE ABRUZZI 
The Duke of the Abruzzi headed an expedi- 
tion that left Christiania in June, 1899, and 
planted the Italian flag on a spot within 
230 miles of the North Pole, thus getting 
nearer the goal than any of his predecessors. 



ROBERT E. PEARY 
After reaching a point within 203 miles ot 
the North Pole in If 06, Commander Peary 
on April 6th, 1909, reached the Pole itself. 



ANDREE’S ILL-FATED EXPEDITION: DEPARTURE OF THE BALLOON FROM SPn ZBERGEN 
The most conspicuous attempt to reach the North Pole by means of a balloon was that made by Salomon Augrust 
Andree, a Swedish eng^ineer, in 1897. With two companions he set out from Dane’s Island on July lltli, but 
beyond a messag^e received two days later by carrier pigeon nothing definite has been heard of the ill-fated enterprise. 
The balloon was capable of travelling from 15 to 10 miles an hour, and had a capacity of 170,000 cubic feet. 
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THE HEADQUARTERS AT VIRGO BAY, 



TO THE POLE BY AIRSHIP: WELLMAN’S FUTILE ATTEMPl IN lyu/ 

A notable aerial attempt to reach the North Pole was made on September 2nd, l'->!'7, by 

American journalist, in his airship, the America, an attempt, however, which utterly failed in its object, the airship 
being beaten back by storms and forced on to an Arctic glacier, the party returning a few weeks later. 
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THE FINDING OF THE NORTH POLE 


^OMMANDER PEARY was the first 
^ man to reach the Nortli Pole, and his 
successful journey was a fitting climax to 
the many previous voyages in the Arctic 
regions. In 1908 this patient and in- 
trepid explorer sailed north in the Roose- 
velt and winlered a+ Tape Shfaidan, 
where he arrived on September 5th. 
Between Capes Colan and Columbia, on 
the north ol Grant Land, various depots 
were made' for the purpose of scientific 
investigation during the long winter 
months, and then, on March ist, 
1909, the expedition started from Cape 
Columbia. Commander Peary^ had with 
him 7 member^ of his party, 17 Eskimos, 
133 dogs, and 19 sledges when this start 
wa> mad(', and the difficulties to be 
surmounted through open water and the 
breaking up of the ice were very con- 
siderable. 

The expedition was divided into sec- 
' tions, and Captain Bartlett led 
bstacles division. Open water 

made all progress impossible 

for a week within a few days 
of the start. When the latitude of 
86° 38' had been passed a thick layer of 
snow proved a serious impediment. On 
one occasion at night the ice began to 
break up, and as the camp had been fixed 
near open water, the grave danger of 
total destruction was only evaded with 
difficulty. As the expedition drew near 
the Pole the various sections were sent 
back, and at last in latitude 87° 48' N., 
at the beginning of April, Captain Bartlett, 
whose work had been of the highest 
possible value, and who was anxious to 
proceed, was also left behind. Accom- 
panied by his negro servant and four 
Eskimos, Commander Peary reached the 
Pole b\^ forced marches on April 6th. It 
was a great achievement of human 
courage and endurance. After a stay of 
thirty hours, and the taking of observa- 
tions, the return journey was commenced. 


The minimum temperature at the Pole was 
- 33 and the maximum - 12. Records were 
deposited for verification by future 
arrivals, flags were planted and photo- 
graphs taken. On the march south there 
were fewer difficulties to face than on the 
outward journey. Cape Columbia was 
reached on April 23rd, and on July i8th 
. the Roosevelt sailed, reach- 
ing Indian Harbour on Septem- 
ber 6th. On his return Com- 
mander Peary was justly 
honoured by the geographical societies 
of all nations, and in 1911 he received the 
thanks of the United States Congress, 
and was promoted to the rank of Rear- 
Admiral. Much of his scientific w'ork 
he has recorded in contributions to the 
journals of various learned sociefies, and 
Admiral Peary has also written a book 
on his famous expedition to the North 
Pole. 

For a time Commander Peary’s claim 
to have been the first at the North Pole 
was disputed by the strange story of 
Dr. F. A. Cook, wdio alleged that he had 
reached the Pole in April, 1908. Dr. 
Cook — whose family name was formerly 
Koch — had been surgeon to the Peary 
Arctic Expedition of 1891-1892, and the 
Belgian Antarctic Expedition of 1897- 
1899, and was therefore an experienced 
traveller in Polar regions. In 1907 he 
had set out for Arctic lands in a pleasure 
schooner, and when the vessel returned 
he stayed at Etah, announc- 
Dr. Cook s intention of making a 

range point for the Pole. 

He left Etah early in 1908, 
accompanied by some Eskimos and their 
dogs, and reached Cape Hubbard in the 
north of Axel Heiberg Land, where he 
wTote a letter announcing his hope of 
returning in June. According to Dr. 
Cook's subsequent statement, he left 
Cape Hubbard on March i8th, and three 
days later set out on “ the crossing of 
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the circumpolar pack ’’with two Eskimos 
and 26 dogs. He declared that he reached 
a latitude of 84° 47' N. on March 30th, 
and that on April 21st he arrived at 
89° 49' 46 ", or the Pole itself, where the 
temperature was -38. Two days later 
he started on the return journey, pro- 
ceeding to Jones Sound ; thence passing 
the winter at Cape Sparbo, and 

r. Coo s (.j-ossing to the west of Green- 

f ft 1 1 1 1 * A. 

... . land eany in iQoq, arriving at 
Discredited tt -i tvt ' j. 

Uperinvik on May 2Tst, 1909. 

The absence of all scientific or other 

evidence, and the fact that no traces of 

a previous arrival were discovered by 

Commander Peary, led to Dr. Cook’s 

claim being quickly discredited, while the 

two Eskimos who were his companions 

liave declared that Dr. Cook was never out 

of sight of land at Cape Hubbard, and 

that he returned thenc(^ to Annootok by 

anotlier route without attempting to 

touch the Pole. 

Admiral Peary was fifty-three when he 
added this fine achievement ol the discovery 
of the North Pole to his long list of Arctic 
explorations ; and, though he lia^ made 
impossible the old romantic attraction 
that drew so many adventurous spirits 
to their doom, his discovery has, if any- 
thing, heightened the scientific interest 
in the Arctic regions. 

Mr, Karl Rasmussan’s explorations in 
Greenland, in 1912, fm an expedition sent 
out by the Danish Government, weie 
remarkable, and included a very suc- 
cessful double crossing of that land. 
Starting from Markham Glacier on the 
east coast, with one Dane and two 
Eskimos, at the beginning of April, Mr. 
Rasmussan reached the. west coast at 
Danmark Fiord. From that point they 
journeyed to " Peary Channel,” where, 
The land was no longer ice- 

_ * bound and game was plentiful, 

they stayed a month. The 
return journey oi 000 miles w’as 
made across the inland ice, and the east 
coast w'as once more safely reached in 
the middle of September, 1912. 

No such happy results befell the German 
Arctic Expedition led by Lieutenant 
Schroder-Stranz. This expedition sailed 
in the Herzog-Krnst for a preliminary 
voyage, and reached Treurenberg Bay, 


Spitzbergen, in August, 1912. Lieutenant 
Schroder-Stranz left the ship with three 
companions for a sledging trip, and not 
one of the four was ever seen again. 
Disaster pursued the rest of the party. 
The ship had to be abandoned when it 
became frost bound. Captain Ritschel 
pushed on to Advent Bajy where he 
arrived alone on December 27th, having 
left his companions, who were too ex- 
hausted to proceed, at Wijde Bay and 
Cape Peterman. Only two arrived — Dr. 
Rudiger and Herr Rave- -of those thus 
left behind, and they wc'i'c rescued from 
Wijde Bay the following April. So, of 
that most ill-faled German Arctic ex- 
pedition, only three returned to toll the 
tale. 

Other reci'ut Arctic expeditions to be 
noted are : Mr. Stefan.sson’s journeys for 
the study of the Eskimos, 1913, carried 
out under the aus]>ices of the Canadian 
Government ; Mr. D. B. Macmillan’s 
Crocker Land Expedition ; Dr. Koch’s 
explorations in Greenland (1912), attended 

with much hardship, especially 
The German traversing of Queen 

Louise Land ; the French ex- 

Expedition 

Payer (1913), for the scientific investiga- 
tion of the North-Eastern part of Franz 
Josef Land ; the Russian expedition under 
Commander Militsky (1911-1914), which, 
in its exj'lorations to the north of Siberia, 
has discovc'red a large area of land — now 
named Nu'liolas II. Land — beyond latitude 
81 N. and longitude 102 E. 

Thus, while we acclaim Admiral Peary, 
and rightly, as the discoverer of the North 
Pole, and give him the due honour as the 
conqueror where many have failed, it is 
well to remember that others are still 
ready to encounter hardship and danger, 
and the possible loss of life, in the quest 
of scientific learning ; that men of all the 
northern countries of Europe still venture 
boldly in these Arctic regions to reveal 
what secrets the ice-bound lands may 
contain, and to add thus their contribu- 
tions to the sum total of our human 
knowledge. That these contributions are 
in nearly every case of immense import- 
ance and of lasting value may readily be 
conceded. 

J- C 
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THE LURE OF THE SOUTH POLE 

HEROIC SIRUGGLES WITH THE ANTARCTIC ICE 

'~F'HE liistory of Antarctic exploration is southern continent was proved to be a 
comparatively modern, and may be niytli, and it was clearly shown that 
said to beyin witli the v'oyages of the whatever land might exist to the south it 
illiislrions J. lines ('ook m lyliS and 1772. must be a region of desolation, hidden 
HcT(»ir tils lime tiie myth of agreat Austral beneath a mantle of ice and snow. The 
contnu nt had been handed on from one vast extent of the tempestuous southern 
generation of ma]nmakei-- to another, on seas was rev'ealed, and the limits of the 
the ground, appauntlx that a \ast con- habitable globe were made known.” Cook 
1 mental mass was necessary in the ^ himself described the regions 

southern hemisphere as an equipoise to south as ” countries 

the continents north of the Equator. ihe**South condemned to everlasting rigi- 
The Terra Australis was therefore * dity by Nature, never to yield 

charted right round the world, its northern to the warmth of the sun, for whose wild 
limits coming up to the Strait of Magellan, and desolate aspect I find no words.” 
in South Amrtica and approaching near Cook’s feat was repeated m i8iq by thv 
the ('ajy' (»l (lood Hope and the J^ussian Bellingshausen, who crossed the 
Mal.iv Ai( hi]>( hign , and though expedi- Antarctic Circle six times during his cir- 
tion^, '-IK h .1- ih.ii of Bouvet in 1739, cumnavigation, and discovered and named 
piislird Its ((M-i lme farther south, they Peter I. Island and Alexander I, Land. 
ti'iKh d I at Ik r t< I ( oniirm than to dissipate About this time, also, the large 
(Ills I. ill, K lous conjecture. Cook’s voyage but short-lived whaling and sealing in- 
in tlu' Ijuleavour, in 1768, did much to dustries in these waters were responsible 
_ “shake the inveterate error, for important discoveries, which are asso- 

Vo*a rr'oP been sent with ciated chiefly with the names of Weddell, 

oyages o astronomical party to Biscoe, and Balleny. Weddell’s ” farthest 

ao am 00 ^ observe the transit south” (74° 15') was achieved in 1823 

of W nus : . 111(1 on his wav b.K k Cook cir- in an open sea which lias been called by 
cumn,i\ igatt'd .\( w /v.il.ind, mu \ (“nkmI the lus name; Biscoig in 1831, discovered 
(‘.1st (o.isi (tt Xn-tiali,! .111(1 ( 1 . limed it Icr ]Mideil)\ Land and Graham Land; and 
Biitaiii ,iiid p.issing t III (High IX tri es St 1 .iit B.dleiu . in 1839, reported the Balleny 
( si ,il)|i^li( d the iiisiil.inty ol New (hiine.i. Islands and S.ihimaLand. 

lb liad thus .hiiK* much to (Iisjhom' A Frencli expeditum, sailing in 1837, 
tile ( \i-t( IK e ot the su]>pi>-ed gie.it under Duiuont d’LTvilK'. .idiUal JiHiuille 
'"iitniint. .111(1 his next \(l^,tgew.ls to L.ind and Louis Philij»pe I .ind to the map 
disp.lv, <ii (he ni.ittei lin.illv. S.iihng in in 1838, and two years later Adidie Land 
177J with tlu' IGs.ihition and the and the Cote Clarie also; Commodore 
A(l\entuie, he took a southerly course . Wilkes, of the .Ainei ic. in N.iw, 

liom the Cape of Good Hoj^e, w’as the first sailing in 1837 with ii\e shijis, 

t(i ii.iss the Antarctic Circle, and j'Hislu'd Enur'rises 1 -'"kI ,ind 

on until he was stopp('d by icix Poxec'd- » crp«“‘se» these exj)editions weie imiiu'di- 
111' iHstw.ud, he now ( ireuinn.iN ig.it ('d ately followed by an imj'xutant Biitish 
t Ik w.iild in hi';h latitudes bie.dsing his enterprise in the interests of magnetic 
AiiI.ikIk \(i\i'e 1>\ I ( t I e.it S 1 1 1 t he IK H t h. SCicnCC. C.ipt.UU j. lines Ross, \\lu> w.is 

dninn; w Iik h Ik iikkI. inip.iit.mt sui\e\s. appointed to t his g(i\ ei miu n t t xpeiiition, 

I he impoi t.uicc ol this \ o\ ,igc " sa\ s sailed from Hobai t in No\ (‘inhci . 18 }(' w ith 
(.ipbnn K E. Scott, ot the l)is(<i\viv. ( 1 m' L'rebus (',70 tons), and the leiior 
.an . ii.<l\ he ex.igg, M t ed .HKi .iikI ( ; jo toils'! ( h o-vj ^ m t Xntai'ctic Circle 
■<’i ,ill lie k 1 (.i 1)1 .1 p.ipuloii- liilih at I' I 1 ', , Ik i aine iqn >n a great cxjianse 
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CAMPING-OUT IN THE ANTARCTIC REGIONS 


MEMBERS OF THE PARTY ON A SLEDGE JOURNEY 


THE GAUSS IN ITS WINTER QUARTERS OFF WILHELM II. LAND 


VON DRYGALSKI’S GERMAN EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC IN 1903 
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of broken ice, and plougliing southward The Swedish vessel Antarctica made a 
through it for five days, he broke into an close survey of the west coast of Danco 
open sea that was to he tliercafter known Land and Cti aharn Land in IQ02 and 
by his name. Steering westward, he dis- 1903, and at the same time the Scotia, 


covered and followed the 
long coast of Victoria 
Land, from Cape North 
to Cape Crozier, and then 
followed the great ice 
barrier into which it 
passed. In this voyage, 
which did more for Ant- 
arctic dircoyery than any 
which preceded or has 
followed it, Ross reached 
a latitude of 78° ii', dis- 
covered and named the 
volcanoes Erebus and 
Terror, and determined 
the position of the South 
Magnetic Pole. Little was 
now done in these 
regions until the close of 
the century, when a 
general revival of interest 
led to several well- 
equipped e X pe d i t i o n s 
which have achieved very 
considerable results. Thu: 
Antarctica entered Ross S 


‘ v .. - v* '■ . ' 


under W. S. Bruce, 
made an oceanographical 
study of the Weddell 
Sea, and discovered and 
named Coats’ Land. A 
vast accretion to scientific 
knowledge of Polar con- 
ditions has resulted from 
these expeditions. Simul- 
taneousl3^ with these, a 
British expedition was 
sent out to the Ross Sea 
in the Discovery (485 
tons), u n d er Captain 
Robert F. Scott, R.N. 
The undertaking was 
promoted jointly by the 
Royal Society and the 

Ro^ml GeograT>hical 

DR. OTTO NORDENSKIOLD Society, and was partially 

Nephew of Baron Nordenskiold, the famous subsidised b\^ the British 
Arctic explorer, he led a Swedish expedition r 

to the Antarctic in 1901; two years later his CrOVemment. 1 lie VeSSCl, 

ship was crushed in the ice, and with his party W O O d C 11 a U X i 1 i a T V 
he was rescued by an Argentine gunboat, . * 

steamsliip, was specially 


v?? »" ■ 

"l 

■yrfljWrwSyir ,, ;i*„ ' ' ' ' 

'i/- » ' ' 

'b-.A 

’v. - 


. . . I 7 - Jr j 

Thus, the Norwegian built for this work, and was manned by 
OSS Sea in 1894, and a naval crew. Leaving England in 



#./< 1^' 
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LETTERS FROM HOME : “ POSTMEN ” ON THE ANTARCTIC ICE 
Captain Scott’s expedition to the Antarctic left Engrland in August, 1901 , and New Zealand the following December, 
and the party had suffered extreme hardships before welcome relief was brought them in January, 1901 , by the 
Morning and Terra Nova, two government ships. The above picture shows four stalwart members of the Morning 
on ski, conveying the Discovery’s well-filled letter-bag from the Terra Nova to be loaded on dog sledges. 

the edge of the barrier, the Discovery 2nd, ic)02, Captain Scott, accompanied 
arrived at King Edward VII.’s Land, a by Messrs. Wilson and Shackleton, started 
region of peaks and glaciers hitherto on his southward sledge party over the 
unknown, and then, returning westward, ice. Amid great difficulties, due chiefly 
Captain Scott established the fact that to the deterioration of the food which they 
Mounts Erebus and Terror constitute carried for the dogs, and also to the 
an island, which was named Ross Island, insufficiency of their own food su])ply. 
The ship was put into winter quarters they travelled to a latitude of 82 ° 16 ' 33'', 
at Cape Armitage there. On November which was reached on December 30th. 




STUDYING THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE ANTARCTIC DEEP 
How the explorers with Captain Scott’s expedition employed the scientific drag-net, which was frequently lowered 
through a hole cut in the ice, in their examination of the life of the Antarctic Ocean, is illustrated in the above 
picture. While engaged in this operation the men sheltered themselves behind a semi-circular wall of snow. 




LT. A. DE GERLACHE 


JAMES WBDDF.L 


lieutenant shackleton 


CAPTAIN SCOTT 


ieiija: 


KKtLl-I. numi., 


ADML. DUi?VILLE 


THE QUEST OF THE SOUTH POLE : INTREPID EXPLORERS OF THE ANTARCTIC 

I’ltoios l.\ rhontson. S J Hrukett -uid Al->t(m Ki\ri- 
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MAP OF THE SOUTH FOLE REGIONS, SHOWING THE ROUTES OF EXPLORERS 
The history of Antarctic exploration is comparatively modern, beginning with Captain Cook’s memorable voyage in 
the Endeavour in 1708, and subsequently with the Resolution and the Adventure in 1772, on which later occasion 
the famous exp'orer succeeded in crossing the Antarctic Circle. With the exception of Captain Ross’s voyage 
in 1840. little of importance was done in these regions until the close of the nineteenth century, when several well- 
eauipped expeditions were sent out by various governments and geographical societies, On January 9th, 1909, 
Lieutenant Shackleton came within 111 miles of the Pole, and on December 14th, 1911, Captain Amundsen 
reached the Pole itself. Captain Scott arriving there a month later, January 18th, 1912. 
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The route lay along the ice to the east of Nimrod on March 4th. A second 
the coast of Victoria Land, on which the party, the Northern, succeeded, amid 
mountains Longstaft, Markham and many great difficulties and dangers in locating 
others were named. The little party the Magnetic Pole in 72° 25' S., 154° E. ; 
returned to the ship, extremely worn, on and the Westward, or third, party 
February 3rd, 1903. In the following explored and mapped the coast, 
summer Captain Scott travelled westward Among the most important results 
with two companions over a high, desolate of this expedition were the complete 
plateau, the summit of Victoria Land, reversal of the old theory of a region 
to 146° 33' E., covering in eighty-one of Polar calm ; the discovery that 
days 1,098 miles, the South Polar region is an elevated 

These daring ice journeys were emulated plateau ; the discovery of coal measures 
in a later South Polar expedition, by in the Antarctic continent ; the sur- 
Lieut. Ernest H. Shackleton, who has veying of a considerable range of coast- 
succeeded in reaching 88° 23' S., 162° E., line to the west of Victoria Land ; and 
a point within iii statute miles of the the ascent of Mount Erebus, the height of 
Pole. This explorer, who had accom- which has been determined at 13,120 feet, 
panied Captain Scott in his southward It was apparent that the North and the 



THE HARDSHIPS OF ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION: AN EPISODE IN SHACKLETON’S EXPEDITION 
Lieutenant Shackleton’s Antarctic expedition of 1907-9 was marked by many hardships, not the least of them being 
a shortage of food, which made it necessary for the explorers to kill the small, hardy ponies which accompanied 
them one after the other, until at last the original number had been reduced to three, as shown in the above picture. 


journey to a point within 450 miles of the 
Pole in December, 1902, fitted out the 
Nimrod, a whaling vessel of 227 tons, 
in 1907, and proceeded to the Ross Sea. 
The leader with three companions, who 
constituted the “ Southern party,” leaving 
the coast on October 29th, iqo8, pressed 
southward as rapidly as possible over a 
mountainous plateau at an elevation of 
10,000 feet. Glaciers intersected by 
frequent crevasses, treacherous snow- 
drifts, fearful blizzards, and temperatures 
of from 40 to 90 degrees of frost, made the 
journey incomparably arduous. After 
ten weeks of continuous travelling, they 
reached their farthest south on January 
9th, 1909, and, returning, joined the 

I X 


South Poles would soon be reached 
before many years had passed. The 
impression left on one's mind by a review 
of the history of Polar exploration is that 
the scientific study of these regions is still 
only in its beginnings, and that the 
remarkable interest in Arctic and Ant- 
arctic research which has characterised 
the early years of the twentieth cen- 
tury can only increase with every fresh 
accession of knowledge. It is greatly 
to be. desired, and can liardly be 
doubted, that British explorers will 
continue in the future, as they ha''.'e 
done in the past, to play a pre-eminent 
part in this high enterprise. 

George Sandeman 
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ARRIVAL OF THE EXPEDITION AT NEW ZEALAND: THE NIMROD NEARING LYTTELTuN 


NEAREST APPROACH TO THE SOUTH POLE: THE SHACKLETON EXPEDITION 

Tho copyrii^ht of the top picture is reserved by I^ieutenant Shackleton 
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beyond Amundsen’s point, and then on 
the following day this stalwart band of 
five started on their return journe3^ the 
last journey they were to make in this 
mortal world. For a time all went well 
and good progress was made ; then the 
weather became as bad for Scott as it 
had been good for Amundsen. Terrible 
_ blizzards beset the travellers, 

of the ^ hindered the march 

« . that it became necessary to 

Keturn i. x xu c 

eat into the reserve of pro- 
visions. It is from Captain Scott's own 
diaries we know the details of the bitter 
journey, and the story of how five brave 
men went to their deaths on that home- 
ward journey from* the South Pole. With 
provisions failing, and buffeted by bliz- 
zards, weariness and exhaustion dimin- 
ished the daily rate of progress still 
more. Then sickness fell upon Seaman 
Evans, who was counted “ the strong 
man of the party,” and this in- 
volved a further strain upon the rest. 
Descending the Beardmore Glacier, Evans 
fell and died of concussion of the brain 
on the 17th of February. A month later 
and Scott lost the’ second member of his 
little company. For on March 17th 
Captain Oates, badly frostbitten, and 
believing himself to be a hindrance to his 
comrades, hoped by liis own death to 
make it possible for them to reach the 
depot alive, and so he walked out of the 
tent while the blizzard was raging, and 
was seen no more. 

Yet for another five days did Captain 
Scott, Dr. Wilson — the chief of the scien- 
tific staff — and Lieutenant Bowers struggle 
on ; and then they pitched their tent W 
the last time — only eleven miles away from 
One Ton Depot. Provisions for two days 
remained, but the blizzard, which still 
raged and showed no signs of dropping, 
made for men, now famished and utterly 
exhausted, all hope of continuing the 
journey impossible. There was nothing left 
for the three men but to wait 
of The for death, though they were but 
j * eleven miles from where supplies 
oumey safety awaited them. The 

journey ended where it did in the 
great solitudes, while the snowstorms beat 
around the tent. Provisions were gone, 
hope was extinct, death alone remdned. 
In those last hours Captain Scott wrote 
the story of the tragic ending to the 
brave adventure. The disaster could not 
be in any way due " to any faulty 


organisation,” he wrote. It was the 
totally unexpected savagery of the weather 
that had made shipwreck of all plans. 
“ Our wreck is certainly due to this 
sudden advent of severe weather,” and in 
especial to “ the long gale in 83° S.”, were 
amongst the last words in the diary. ” Not 
a single completely fine day ” had been 
experienced on the return journey. Cap- 
tain Scott noted. The last entry in the 
diary was made on March 25th, 1912, and 
then the worn-out travellers found the 
mercy of death. Besides explaining how 
the exceptional ferocity of the blizzards 
had brought ruin on the expedition. Cap- 
tain Scott testified in his farewell message 
that the three men dying in that tent were 
facing death calmly, and without com- 
plaining, as brave souls have ever faced it. 
“For my own sake I do not regret this 
journey,” he could write, “ which has 
shown that Englishmen can endure hard- 
ship, help one another, and meet death 
with as great a fortitude as ever in the past. 

. . . We have no cause for complaint, 

but bow to the will of Providence, deter- 
mined still to do our best to the last.” 

Then came a final appeal to 
Hero’s England — an appeal not made in 

Farewell those who had 

been dependent on the men dead 
and dying in that Antarctic land should not 
suffer. “ These rough notes and our dead 
bodies must tell the tale ; but surely, 
surely a great rich country like ours will 
see that those who are dependent upon us 
are properly provided for.” It is not too 
much to say that in all the annals of polar 
exploration, the story of how Robert 
Falcon Scott and his heroic comrades 
reached the Pole, and then perished almost 
within sight of safety, is hardly surpassed 
for tragedy and pathos. Not till November 
12th, 1912, did the search party arrive at 
Captain Scott’s tent to find the three dead 
bodies, and the diaries and scientific 
records. 

Another search party arrived about the 
same time at Cape Evans, and found there 
those members of Captain Scott’s expedi- 
tion who had not been allotted to the fatal 
journey to the Pole, but, under Lieutenant 
Campbell’s leadership, had remained to 
explore the country north of the base 
camp. They, too, had had their powers of 
endurance tested to the uttermost, but, for- 
tunately, without loss of life. Lieutenant 
Campbell had landed with his party at 
Terra Nova Bay on January 8th, 1912, 
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Lieut. Camp* 
bell’s Hard 
Winter 


on- the understanding that scientific work 
should be carried out for not more than a 
summer month, and the supply of provi- 
sions taken was only sufficient for a month. 
Unfortunately, the vessel that should have 
called for them at the end of that time 
was unable to reach them, with the result 
that the explorers were compelled to spend 
the winter at Terra Nova Bay — ^living 
chiefly on seal meat and blubber. Not 
before the end of September was it possible 
to move from winter quarters, and only with 
much hardship did Lieutenant Campbell 
and his band arrive at Cape Evans early 
in November. Although a great deal of 
important and valuable scientific work 
was accomplished by the British Antarctic 
Expedition of 1911-12, including the 
ascent of Mount Erebus, the tragedy of 
Captain Scott’s journey to 
the South Pole remains the 
most memorable feature of 
that expedition. 

The Australian Antarctic Expedition 
of 1912-13 is also notable in the chronicle 
of recent explorations at the South Pole. 
Led by Dr. Mawson, and suffering heavy 
losses, it contributed seriously to scientific 
knowledge. This expedition was in two 
detachments, one commanded by Dr. 
Mawson himself, the other by Mr. Frank 
Wild. Dr. Mawson had two companions. 
Lieutenant Ninnis and Dr. Merz. The 
former perished on December 4th, 1912, fall- 
ing into a deep crevasse, and carrying with 
him a dog-sledge which contained nearly 
all the provisions of the party. The two 
survivors pushed on with six starving dogs, 
which were all eventually killed for food. 
Dr. Merz succumbed through exhaustion 
on January 17th, and Dr. Mawson reached 
his base alone on February 8th, 1913 — just 
a few hours after the Aurora had sailed to 
take up Mr. Wild’s contingent, which had 
been left on the Shackleton Glacier. These 
were safely rescued by Captain Davis with 
the Aurora on February 23rd, and sailed 
for Australia. This western party, under 
Mr. Frank Wild, had explored the coast 
for some 350 miles between 101° 31' E. 
and Kaiser Wilhelm Land, and had named 


this area Queen Mary Land. The main 
results of Dr. Mawson 's Australian ex- 
pedition were the discovery of Adelie Land 
— an enormous ice-covered plateau rising 
to 7000 feet — the survey of coast line by 
Mr. Wild, a number of extremely important 
.scientific observations in the region of the 
South Pole, and some valuable geological 
discoveries. Dr. Mawson, with 

® six members of the expedition 

Ex been left at the base 
when the Aurora sailed, remained 
to spend the following winter — ^i.e., March 
to September, 1913, in the Antarctic area, 
waiting for the summer before rescue 
could reach them. 

Yet another Antarctic exploration 
party of recent years, the German Ant- 
arctic Expedition, of 1911-1912, claims 
notice. This expedition, under Lieutenant 
F'ilchner, left South Georgia in the 
Deutschland, December nth, 1911, and 
penetrated the Weddell Sea to lati- 
tude 78° S., longitude 35° W., a point 
250 miles in advance of all previous 
records in that direction. On January 
30th, 1912, at 76° 40' S. the vessel sighted 
an inland ice-cap rising precipitously 
650 to 1000 feet out of the sea. The 
edge of this was followed southward, and 
near 78° S. a small bay was discovered, 
which was named Vahsel Bay, after the 
captain of the Deutschland. Attempts 
were made to effect a landing without 
any success, and after various adventures 
and discov^eries Lieutenant Filchner re- 
turned to Buenos Aires in January, 1913. 
He reported that the so-called South 
Greenland was non-existent, and that 
his discovered land in the 
ennan Weddel Sea— henceforth to be 
n arc ic called Luitpold Land — was a 
Exploration (.Q^tinuation of Coats Land. 

So, despite death and the unspeakable 
hardships of cold and hunger in the solitudes 
of the ice-bound territories of the South 
Pole, the Antarctic regions still draw 
men to seek out and number the seas and 
coasts, the glaciers and plateaux, and to 
divide the earth from the waters in that 
vast area of desolation. J. C. 
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EIGHTH GRAND DIVISION 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
MIND OF MAN 

Our record of the World’s history down to the present year is 
closed. For a brief ten thousand years we have traced the doings 
of Man, the social animal, the organiser of communities ; a small 
span in that space of time wherein the earliest forms of life on 
this planet developed and differentiated into the species of which 
man is himself the highest product; an infinitesimal fraction of 
the ajons since our globe began to take form; a mere moment 
in the history of the universe Even of this it has been 
attempted to give an idea in our opening sections. 

What remains for our closing section — the epilogue at this 
particular moment of a story still in its beuinnings? Our theme 
is Man : the infinite universe is but the setting to Finite Man — 
if Man be Finite! And man is so, in the sense that material 
life on this material globe will one day have faded into ‘^tlie 
infinite azure of the past.” 

Ilut the study of the Past is valuable precisely because Finite 
Man has before him a future of incalculable vastness. If in ten, 
twenty, nay, fifty thousand years a Shakespeare and a Newton 
have been evolved out of pithecanthropus, what may not be 
evolved in another fifty thousand year^? 

It is not our part in this epilogue to prophesy. Put glancing 
on the future from contemplation of the past, realising the story 
which is that of the Triumph of the Mind of Man, there are 
three points of view which present themselves. 

The historian reviews th^ records of our social animal, marks 
that wherein would seem to lie the progress of communal life, 
the solution of problems in the relation of Man to his fellow 
man; and thus he can formulate the problem of the immediate 
future, even hint at the method of its solution ; point the next 
step forward, but nothing more 

The man of science, biologist or physicist, concerns himself 
mainly with the evolution not of the State but of the Race, 
with development and degeneration, amelioration and deterio- 
ration, with the victory of intelligence over material obstacles, 
with the relations of man to the material universe. 

And last it remains to feel and know the Infinite in the F'inite, 
the Spiritual revealed in the Material, the Eternal which is 
when Time was not and shall have ceased to be, the soul of 
man w^hich knows not death. 

PLAN 

THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE MODERN WORLD 

By W. Romaine Paterson, M.A. 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE MIND OF MAN 

By Dr. C. W. Saleeby 

THE END OF THE WORLD 

By Harold Begbie 




THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE 

MODERN WORLD 

A SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


By W. Romaine Paterson, M.A. 
THE END OF FEUDALISM 


LJ ISTORIANS have discussed the 
question as to the date at which 
the modern era may be said properly to 
begin, but their answers have not been 
unanimous. And the truth is that no 
genuine answer can be given to that 
question, for the stages of any process 
of development are never sharply 
divided. They lie embedded in each 
other, and as they unfold themselves 
in history the student of their growth 
discovers their independence. 

Some of the ideas, w’hich are character- 
istic of the modern world, even its 
scientific inventions and its theories of 
government, are unrelated to the past. 
Rather, they are the consummation of 
centuries of obscure, obstructed, but un- 
wearied effort. Sometimes it is in anti- 
quity that we discover the most perfect 
expression of ideas which we suppose to 
be wholly modern. What more admirable 
definition of the function of the state, for 
example, could be found than Aristotle’s 
remark that the state is created for the 
sake of mere life, but continues to exist 
“ for the sake of the good life ” ? 

Here we are presented with a social ideal 
which has not even yet been realised. 
The roads of progress were suggested long 

o » some of them w^ere even 

e rocess partly built ; but 

Evolution frequently they were left 
broken off or overgrown. 
When, as in the case of human history, the 
process of social evolution has taken place 
over an immense area and among alien races 
living in territories widely separated, the 
divergence between the different national 
systems at a given moment may be 


profound. Institutions which have perhaps 
been abolished by one peoj)le may lingei 
among another. The modern era in 
Japan, for instance, began only about 
fifty years ago, and to-day in many 
Asiatic and African communities archaic 

and barbarous customs are still 
The Slow • , • T-' 

March of existence. L.ven in Europe, 

... .. where the social systems of the 

Civilisation . ^ . 

various states have, during a 

long period, been tending towards unifor- 
mity, some states have lagged centuries 
behind others. In Russia, rejiresentative 
government is a creation of yesterday — if, 
indeed, it may be said to exist in that 
country as yet in any effective form at all. 

The march of civilisation has, on the 
whole, been jiainful and slow, and its 
victories have frequently had merely local 
value. The abolition of abuses came 
piecemeal, and often the passage of a 
frontier meant either greater happiness or 
greater misery for the individual. Feudal 
influence has extended itself far into our 
own day. It was, for instance, onh^ a 
few years ago that towns like Bolton, 
Oldham and Rochdale, in Lancashire, 
were able to purchase their freedom 
from the lord of the manor. 

Or take the history of the abolition of 
serfdom. Louis X. of France enfran- 
chised the serfs of the royal domain in the 
year 1315 ; but in the domains of the 
French seigneurs the serfs remained un- 
enfranchised during many hundreds of 
years afterwards. In England the serfs 
received personal liberty after the Black 
Death (1349), their manumission vvas 
due to economic rather than to moral 
causes. In Germany it was not till 1702 
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that Frederic I. of Prussia liberated his 
own serfs, whereas in the other German 
states the oppressed peasantry were com- 
pelled to wait for their charter of freedom 
until the day when all Europe was vibrat- 
ing with the French Revolution (1789). 
And in Russia the serfs were not emanci- 
pated until 1861. This is an instance of 
the irregular and intermittent 

the Modern forces of progress. 

£rn Begin? 


p R • * Such facts enable us to see that 
rn egin liglit of the modern era did 

not shine simultaneously or with equal 
strength throughout Europe, and that it 
is therefore imjwssible to fix upon any 
event which had an immediate and uni- 
versal effect in breaking down the medi- 
aeval and building up the modern world. 

Those writers who, like Bluntschli, be- 
lieve that the modern era began in the 
year 1740, because in that year Frederic 
the Great ascended the throne of Prussia, 
lay themselves open to the charge of being 
too exclusively occupied with the affairs 
and fortunes of a single European state. 
In like manner, the more plausible view 
that it was the Reformation which marked 
the cleavage between the medueval and 
the modern world must be in turn dis- 
missed as an inadequate explanation. For 
the Reformation did not affect Europe as 
a whole. Doubtless, it was a powerful 
manifestation of the modern spirit, and 
its influence reached be37ond the limits of 
the religious world ; but, after all, it was 
only a single manifestation. 

The modern spirit had already been work- 
ing obscurely in other ways. A jurist might 
point out that it had betrayed itself in the 
reascendancy of public law over the private 
law of the Middle Ages, or a statesman 
might claim that its most significant 
triumph was the disentanglement of the 
State from the Church. Or, again, a student 
of military science might urge that it was 
the invention of gunpowder and the use. of 
artillery which, in having rendered obso- 
. . lete the methods of the warfare 

cien I ic chivalrvg brought the feudal 

D..eo«r... ^ 

o B iqttt y however, could pre- 

sent nothing but an incomplete picture of 
the historical situation. The truth is that 
the numerous factors of modern civilisa- 
tion already lay scattered and isolated 
throughout the ages, and that what dis- 
tinguishes the modern era is their com- 
bined utilisation. Scientific discoveries 
were made even in antiquity. The 
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invention of the compass is attributed to 
the Chinese about the year 2634 b.c. ; a 
primitive microscope in the form of a 
convex lens made of rock crystal was 
discovered in the ruins of Nineveh ; the 
telescope, at least in the shape of rude 
optic glasses, was probably known before 
the thirteenth century ; clocks were in 
use before the beginning of the Middle 
Ages ; the invention of printing took 
place in the fifteenth century, and in the 
same age watches with mainsprings were 
being worn ; while during thousands of 
years metal implements were being gradu- 
ally improved, until at length they made 
way for modern machinery, which is really 
a combination of separate tools — not that 
we believe that modern machinery is an 
unmixed blessing. It is the modern spirit 
which has gathered together and perfected 
these and innumerable other instruments of 
material progress, and has thus organised 
the results of the accumulation of know- 


ledge for the service of mankind. 

Every human society' is, in its primar^^ 
aspect, a collective effort to exploit 
material resources for the purpose of gain- 


The State’s 
Immediate and 
Final Goal 


ing the means of subsistence, 
which in turn become the 
means of leisure. In that ex- 
ploitation the modern has far 


surpassed the ancient and the mediseval 


world. But the factors of civilisation are 


sjnritual and aesthetic as well as material. 
If mere being is the state's immediate, well 
being is its ultimate goal. Hence, if the dis- 
tinguishing mark of modern activity were 
merely its greater success in accumulating 
gigantic material resources, we should be 
compelled to conclude that mankind had 
misspent centuries in mistaking the means 
for the end. In attempting to sketch the 
historical development of some of the main 
social facts of to-day, we shall chiefly 
concern ourselves, therefore, with the 


question how far, in comparison with the 
past, modern conditions tend to make life 
not onl}'' a more comfortable, but a more 
dignified thing for the mass of human 
beings engaged in daily toil. For history is 
a record either of the happiness or the 
unhappiness of communities. 

In antiquity, as in the case of the 
slave states, almost the entire burden 


of industrial creation rested upon an 
enslaved mass shut out from citizen’s 


rights ; in the mediaeval period the 
majority of Europeans were sunk in a 
servitude which impoverished in the end 
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not only themselves, bnt their lords ; in 
the modern world labour is paid in wages, 
and the working class is at least politically, 
if not economically, free. Those three 
opposed systems correspond to three dif- 
ferent schemes for the distribution of 
social well-being. A fundamental change 
has thus gradually been introduced into 
the understructure of civilised society, 
and even the most pessimistic Socialist 
does not deny the gain in rights. Hence, 
from our present point of view, it is in the 
region of political and social principles that 
the real significance of the modern world lies. 

And since it was the French Revolution 
which gave those principles their most 
sudden and their widest diffusion, we may 
fix upon 1789 as the date at which the 
break with the political past became 
visible. That date brings us face to face 
with a new' social demand. For although 
elsew'here, and especially in England, 
important victories had already been w'on 
for human freedom, yet the peculiar 
character of the French Revolution w'as 
that it gave to the doctrine of human 
rights the most insistent, most articulate, 
^ most universal form which it 


Consequences 
of the French 
Revolution 


had as yet received. We shall 
see later, indeed, that the 


Revolution appears to have 
promised more than it performed, and 
that from the point of view of modern 
socialistic agitation its economic results 
are judged to be inadequate. But there 
can be no doubt that it was by means of 
the French Revolution that the formidable 
voice of modern democracy first made 
itself distinctly heard. 

If we wish to acquaint ourselves with 
the most vivid and uncompromising state- 
ment of the early aims of the Revolution, 
we cannot do better than study the 
pamphlet of Sieyes, “ Qu’est-ce que le 
Tiers fltat ” In a few sentences Sieyes 
brings the entire situation before us. The 
Tiers Etat, or Third Estate, was the third 
of the three great orders or classes which 
constituted the French nation. It com- 
prised the commons, that is to say, the 
bulk of the people as distinguished from 
the clergy and the nobility. These latter 
were the privileged orders, and enjoyed 
an immunity from taxation. It was upon 
the Third Estate that the economic and 
industrial burden rested, and the weight 
of that burden had become intoler- 
able. Almost two hundred years had 
passed since the States-General had been 


convoked, and the social problem of 
France had, during the interval, become 
exceedingly grave. But the States- 
General in their ancient constitution could 
do nothing to solve that problem. Sum- 
moned by the king, they did not form a 
parliament in any strict sense, for they 
possessed neither legislative nor executive 
_ . powers. The king, whenever 

chose, might call them to 
e ^y» of when the affairs of state 


IS mgs seemed to require their presence, 
but especially when the Treasury was in 
need of supplies. The chief object of the 
assembly had been to assist the Crown in 
discovering new sources of taxation. 

The three orders sat in sepiarate chambers, 
and the votes were taken, not per capita, 
but by estates. Hence the tw^o superior 
orders might combine in order to out- 
vote the third. This is w'hat had alw'ays 
hajipened when the interests of the nobles 
and the clergy were identical. Thus, even 
although the representatives of the Third 
Estate had outnumbered the bishops and 
the abbots and the feudal aristocracy by 
ten to one, their voting power would not 
thereby have increased. 

The mediaeval character of these assem- 
blies is made strikingly evident if we 
remember that the deputies of the Third 
Estate were required, w'hen presenting 
petitions, to be on their knees. Since 
1614, when they were last convoked, 
social abuses had grown apace, but the 
Third Estate had also grown in power. 
What was more ominous was that it 
already possessed a consciousness of its 
power, and was grojhngits way towards the 
manifestation of it. The weapons of polit- 
ical agitation were already being forged. 

At the moment when the financial 
situation was felt to be most acute and 
when bankruptcy threatened the court 
and the nation, Necker, the Finance 
Minister of Louis XVI., invited all French 
writers to publish their views on the 
O'!. **• means of convoking the 

- .. States-General. For the real 


Bugles of the (.Qiistitution of that body was 
Revolution unknown, and there seemed 
to be no fixed tradition regarding its 
procedure. The Abbe Sieyes was one 
of those who availed themselves of 
Necker ’s invitation, and his response was 
the most remarkable political pamphlet 
of that time. We seem to hear in it 
the first bugles of the Revolution. 
Si6y^ asks three definite questions, to 
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which he gives three very definite answers, 
(i) What is the Third Estate ? Every- 
thing. (2) What position has it hitherto 
held in the political world ? None at all. 
(3) What does it demand ? To assume 
its rightful position. He then goes on to 
identify the Third Estate with “ the 
nation,” for its interests, he says, are ident- 
ical with national as opposed 
nvi ege to merely particularinterests. 

V"”* A privileged order is, he 
e eop e maintains, “a chimaera” if 
judged from the point of view of the 
public weal. If all privileged orders were 
abolished the work of the state could still 
be carried on by the people themselves. 

The highest offices should be filled only 
by men of superior talent. Therefore, 
Sieyes declares war on the hereditary 
principle. ” Who,” he asks, ” will deny 
that the people form the nation ? But 
they resemble a strong man one of whose 
arms has been pinioned.” Remove the 
privileged class from the state, and the 
state would continue to exist. On the 
other hand, remove the people and the 
state would perish. For such reasons he 
demands that only men chosen from the 
people should be sent as their represen- 
tatives to the States-General. 

“ The people dfesire,” he continues, “ to 
make themselves of some account, and in 
truth they ask the least that is possible.” 
Their influence in the national councils 
should be at least equivalent to that of 
the other two orders combined. ’ 

The number of their representatives 
should balance the number of those who 
stand for the Church and the noblesse. 
Besides, the voting should take place per 
head and not per estate. For Sieyes 
knew that the minor clergy and even 
some of the members of the aristocracy 
would be found on certain occasions to 
vote with the people. When he pours 
ridicule on the hereditary principle, which 
he calls ” a Gothic invention,” when he 
attacks, without restraint, 
those ” agents of feudalism ” 
governing, or rather 
misgoverning, France, when, 
in a curious phrase, he declares that the 
j)eople have lived only in a kind of ante- 
chamber of the state in which they were 
compelled to awaitdn patience and submis- 
sion the commands of their masters, we are 
listening to a voice which had been hitherto 
unheard in the political world. Or, rather, 
Sieyes was only turning into practice the 
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theories of Rousseau. And when he says 
that the national will {la volonte com- 
mune) can be recognised only in the vote 
of the majority, and that that maxim is 
” indisputable,” we feel that the mediaeval 
theory of government has suddenly be- 
come obsolete. 

” It follows,” adds Sieyes, ” that the 
representatives of the people are the real 
depositories of the national will, and that 
they are entitled to speak in the name of 
,the entire nation.” This is the revolution 
and this is modern politics in a sentence. 
Already, indeed, in 1762 Rousseau, like a 
good Republican, had in his Contrat Social 
announced the doctrine that the real 
sovereignty belongs to the people. But it 
was by other and later hands that that 
doctrine was made to assume a formidable 
because a practical shape. In the writings 
of men like Si6yes we feel the perilous 
imminence of a vast social change. 

” I believe,” said Burke, ” that were 
Rousseau alive and in one of his lucid 
intervals, he would be shocked at the 
practical frenzy of his scholars.” It is 
no part of our task to re-tell the old tale 

. f of the excesses of the Revolu- 
® . tion. The democracy of to-day 

e renc justify all that the 

emocracy Qf 1789 was driven 

to do. But Burke was probably too near 
the Revolution to be able to understand its 
real meaning. Although he admits the 
existence of enormous abuses, he does far 
less than justice at least to the first leaders 
of the revolt. And yet it is clear that in 
the earlier stages the representatives of 
the Third Estate were even eager for com- 
promise. They waited patiently for an 
answer to their invitation to the clergy 
and the noblesse to join them in a real 
National Assembly. 

But how little the temper of the time was 
understood may be measured by the fact 
that the ruling class still gravely insisted 
that the representatives of the people 
should, in accordance with the ancient 
usage, kneel while presenting their 
addresses. It was only when the commons 
were at last wearied out by a delay caused 
by the discussion of mediaeval and puerile 
formalities that, on June loth, 17S9, and on 
the initiative of Sieyes, they took the bold 
step of summoning the clergy and the 
noblesse to a common deliberation on the 
nation’s affairs. There seemed to be no 
hope, however, of a union between interests 
so fundamentally antagonistic, and on 
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June 15th, the commons proclaimed them- 
selves as the National Assembly. Later, 
on June 20th, came the famous oath which 
bound each member not to separate from 
the others until a constitution had been 
devised and set upon a firm basis. At 
length the Third Estate triumphed when, 
by order of the king, the clergy and the 
noblesse united themselves on June 27th 
for common deliberation with the represen- 
tatives of the people. It was easy for 
Burke to pour ridicule on those upstarts 
in the business of framing a constitu- 
tion. He describes their decrees as “the 
polluted nonsense of licentious and 
giddy coffee-houses.” 

He laughed at their metaphysics and at 
their schedule of the Rights of Man. 
“ They have a power given to them,” he 
says, “ like that of the evil principle to 
subvert and destroy ; but none to con- 
struct, except such machines as may be 
fitted for further subversion and further 
destruction.” Yet it was precisely be- 
cause their rulers had during centuries 
of misgovernment and oppression failed 
to do the work of political construction , 
_ K people in haste, and 

e rench ^pgj-gfQj-g violence, attempted 

to undertake that task for 
° ** * themselves. It is true that 

many of the deputies of the Third Estate 
were only petty provincial lawyers. Burke 
regrets the absence of “ leading advocates 
and renowned professors.” 

But it was sufficient that the people 
should find a voice, and it is absurd to affirm 
that the voice of the National Assembly 
was incapable of expressing the national 
suffering. When we turn to the famous 
declaration of the Rights of Man we are 
struck, not by the excess, but by the 
moderation and even caution of the 
language used. Carlyle objects to a 
statement of rights unaccompanied by 
a statement of duties. But Michelet 
points out that hitherto the people had 
heard everything about duties, and nothing 
whatever about rights. It is false to say 
that it was the declaration of rights which 
was responsible for the ensuing violence. 

; The Bastille had already fallen. The 
declaration did nothing but make articu- 
late vast social forces which were already 
in motion, and which no assembly could 
contiol. Lord Morley says that “ no 
set of propositions framed by human in- 
genuity and zeal has ever let loose more 
swollen floods of sophism, fallacy, cant 
iZ 


and 'rant.” Yet he maintains that the 
social conditions of the moment de- 
manded that declaration, and that it 
contains vital truths. With all its faults 
it stands, together with the American 
Declaration, as the most important pro- 
nouncement of modern democracy. Per- 
haps its real significance is best seen, 

D . t «>r . not in its own clauses, but in 
Burke s Work r , , i - • 1 

*1. 1? I. some of the preliminary docu- 

o , .. ments in which the deputies 
received their instructions. 
For instance, in the “ Cahier ” of Paris the 
representatives of that city are to demand 
the abolition of various abuses, such as 
personal servitude, and to refuse to accede 
to any proposal for indemnifying the 
owners of serfs. They are to secure 
the freedom of the Press, the liberty of 
conscience, and the abolition of privilege. 

The declaration, which came as 
the result of a long debate, is really 
an earnest attempt to express certain 
elementary human rights which had been 
destroyed during the Middle Ages. Be- 
hind its seventeen articles lay centuries of 
fruitless struggle. Thomas Paine said 
that Burke’s work on the French Revolu- 
tion was “a tribute of fear”; and the 
phrase seems to be justified. He convicts 
the great rhetorician of ignorance of the 
springs and principles of the entire move- 
ment. And he points out that the Revo- 
lution involved an attack not merely upon 
a single despotism, but upon a thousand 
despotisms wfrich had grown up under the 
Crown, and had become in large measure 
independent of it. Between the monarchy, 
the noblesse and the Church there was a 
competition of despotism. 

The Revolution was not aimed solely, or, 
indeed, at first at all against the king. 
There was something impersonal in its 
beginnings, and it was only later that 
violence ran loose, and seized as its victims 
those who by rank and privilege were 
identified with a system which had reduced 
the nation to economic ruin. 
What the rema^able words 

evoltt ion Paine, every office in the 
state had its despotism, every 
place its Bastille and every Bastille its 
despot. Burke had said that the age of 
chivalry was gone. But in truth the feudal 
spirit had survived till the end of the 
eighteenth century, and it still expressed 
itself in serfdom, in the corvee, and in 
the financial exploitation of the people. 
The majority of the seventeen articles 
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which form the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man have now the appearance of 
political platitudes, and there are few 
men who would not assent to them. 

Thus, when public law is defined as the 
expression of the national will, or when it 
is affirmed that every society has the right 
to hold its officers responsible for their ad- 
ministration, or even when 

rws o libertyis vaguely declared to 

. consist in doing whatever 

^ does not injure others, we 
feel that these are reasonable propositions. 
Nevertheless, at the time when they were 
promulgated they formed something of 
the nature of a discovery. It is impossible 
to pardon all the errors of the constituent 
assembly, but we should not forget that its 
members were attempting to bring order 
out of a vast social and political disorder. 

Judged by some of the socialistic 
standards of our own age, those men 
are even convicted of timidity. For 
they did not attack property. In the 
second and in the seventeenth article the 
rights of property are specially safe- 
guarded. Property is, together with 
liberty and personal security, declared to 
be one of the natural rights of man. In 
the seventeenth article property is even 
defined as “ an inviolable and sacred right, 
of which no one should be deprived.” And 
there is a clause vvdiich declares that if 
in the public interest expropriation is 
demanded it ought to be accompanied by 
a just indemnification of the expropriated 
individual. But these are precisely the 


opinions, and this is the language of the 
propertied classes and of all moderate men. 
“ There is no reason,” said Si6yes “ why 
each man, making use of his natural and 
his acquired powers, and running the 
ordinary hazards of lif(% should not 
increase his property by all available 
means, and so raise himself in the social 
scale.” Now it is important to remember 
these words because they embody a 
political and social principle which tri- 
umphed over both the Revolution and 
the reaction in which the Revolution 
ended. In his imperial policy Napoleon 
transformed for his own purposes all the 
agents of the Revolution, and most of the 
doctiines of 178c) w^ere forgotten. The 
Napoleonic system broke dow'n, and 
during a long period, wdiich came to an end 
less than forty years ago, the government 
of France suffered numerous oscillations 
Yet throughout all the dynastic and 
political changes we observe the steady 
growth of the bourgeois conception of 
the state such as we find expressed by 

TK V hi Sieyes. Moreover, 

** that conception of the state is 

E u&Iit confined to France. It 

^ is, in its completed form, 
essentially modern, and it has spread 
into every country in which the methods 
of modern industry have been developed. 
Briefly, w^e may say that the great 
political principle for which the men of 
1789 fought was the equality of all 
citizens before the law. This principle 
is now lecognised in every civilised state. 




AGE OF ECONOMIC RECONSTRUCTION 


COMMERCE EMERGING FROM ITS SHACKLES 


DUT while privilege may be abolished 
by a stroke of the pen, the great 
economic forces which accumulate within 
every society are not so easily con- 
trolled. Silently and secretly they create 
new privileges. Although fruitful in 
the region of politics, the doctrines of 
the Revolution were not fruitful in the 
region of economics. Equality was affirmed 
but was not achieved. In France, as in 
every other European country, political 
reform was not necessarily accompanied 
by sudden social improvement. 

All men have become equal in the eyes of 
the law, but that fact does not abolish 
poverty. All men are allowed to compete 
freely with each other for the goods of life, 
but that competition never results in an 
equal share. And, as we shall see, the 
vast development of modern industry has 
brought back the old problem in a new form. 
We are apt to suppose that the Third 

_ _ . . Estate, who formed the driving 

The Driving Revolution, com- 
ower o e single uniform mass 

Revolution j. j.u- u j. 

But this IS by no means true. 

The great unprivileged order included not 
only the labouring population, but the 
bourgeoisie and the small capitalists, in 
whose hands were the trade and commerce 
of the country. And it was this latter 
class who gained most by the Revolution. 
The rights of man turned out in the secjuel 
to be only the rights of the bourgeoisie. 

The political freedom which was won 
became an instrument for advancing the 
interests mainly of the upper ranks of the 
Third Estate. We have already seen that 
the leaders of the Revolution — if we except 
men like Babeuf — did not propose the 
abolition of private property so long as 
that property was not held by the old 
aristocracy. They confiscated and they 
partitioned the estates of the clergy and 
the noblesse, but they did not nationalise 
the land. They sold it to the highest 
bidder, so that it merely changed hands. 


A New 
Order in 
France 


In the preamble to the constitution, which 
was completed on September 3rd, 1791, 
the feudal regime is declared to be no 
longer in existence, the aristocracy has 
disappeared, their titles and prerogatives 
are gone for ever. But “ the inviolability ” 
of the property ot the ordinary 
French citizen is guaranteed. 
And it is expressly stated that 
no attack is made on “ natural 
rights,” and the power to acquire 
property is recognised as one of those 
rights. The conception of the state as an 
arena for free competition foi the prizes 
of life lies behind the constructive efforts 
of the Revolution. And it is this idea 
which has governed the political and the 
economic development of the modern world. 

In 1791 the National Assembly divided 
the citizens into those who paid direct 
and those who paid only indirect taxa- 
tion. The franchise was reserved for 
citizens who paid direct taxes to the 
amount of three shillings. The wage- 
earners were excluded. In other words, a 
new privileged order was created out of 
those members of the Third Estate who 
possessed a certain amount of property. 
It is true that this property qualification 
amounted to a trifling sum ; nevertheless, 
it carried with it an important distinction 
which separated those who had political 
power from those who had none. 

Thus in the attempt at social reconstruc- 
tion which followed the Revolution, the old 
principle that a man’s place in the state 
depends upon the amount of his property 
„ was not really abandoned, 

f although it assumed a more 

ButTowe’d democratic guise. That prin- 

ciple was simply set to work 
at a lower level. Moreover, the right to the 
franchise was afterwards made more diffi- 
cult to acquire. In 1814, when the theories 
of the Revolution had spent themselves and 
the Napoleonic discipline had borne fruit, 
the franchise was bestowed only upon those 
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who paid direct taxation to the amount 
of 300 francs, or £ 12 . After the Revolu- 
tion of 1830 the amount was lowered to 
200 francs, or £8. During the reign of 
Louis Philippe (1830-1848) out of a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000 only some 200,000 
persons exercised the right to vote. This 
was a paltry result of the tremendous 
upheaval of 1789. Even, how- 
ever, although there had been 
B tr Napoleonic dynasty and no 

ep« »c Restoration, the political de- 
velopment of France would not probably 
have been different. The work of enfran- 
chisement would have proceeded as slowly. 

In the latter half of the nineteenth century 
the founders of the new republic granted 
universal suffrage, and by that measure 
they showed themselves to be more revolu- 
tionary than the men who drew up the 
constitution of 1791. From the point of 
view of the proletariat, the Revolution 
was somewhat barren. No doubt the 
corvee was abolished. Labour was emanci- 
pated, but it was given no voice in the 
government of the country. Power had 
simply been transferred from the old 
aristocracy of birth to the new aristocracy 
of money. And, again, we must add that 
what took place in France was fairly 
typical of what had happened, was 
happening, or was about to happen, in 
every other modern state. 

Capital in its modern form did not exist 
in the Middle Ages. To-day capital is 
mobile, and may -be transferred from one 
industry to another. But throughout the 
mediaeval period it remained immobile, for 
it was expressed in the ownership of land. 
The economic situation was therefore not 
the result of the fluctuations of the markets. 
There were no great markets. Such trade 
as existed was local, and had no wide 
ramifications. Manufactures were carried 
on not in large factories, but ip the houses 
of master workmen, who were surrounded 
by their apprentices. There was no 
machinery, and therefore pro- 
Commerce ^^^5 slow. Moreover, 

whereas to-day the supply 


in Mediaeval 
Europe 


usually outruns the demand, the 
reverse was the case in mediaeval Europe. 
Trade waited upon demand, and since, 
owing to the existence of serfdom, the 
purchasing power of the vast majority was 
infinitesimal, there was little stimulus 
towards production. Mediaeval life was 
controlled by the landed interest. Agri- 
cultvffe was the chief concern, and it was 
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carried on by servile labourers. The result 
was economic stagnation. To-day trade is 
fluid, but in the Middle Ages movable 
property hardly existed. Commodities 
which are now manufactured in endless 
quantity either did not then exist, or 
were exchanged only on the smallest scale. 

According to mediaeval private law, real 
estate was not transferable. On the other 
hand, goods and chattels might be alien- 
ated or bequeathed. But they formed only 
an insignificant part of the wealth of that 
time. The feudal organisation tended 
towards rigidity. The land remained 
changeless, and something of its immobile 
character affected the entire social system. 
The serfs who tilled the land were forbidden 
to emigrate ; they remained on the soil 
from generation to generation, and were 
only the animated implements of its 
exploitation. Likewise in the towns which 
grew up within the shadow of the great 
domains the local industries were subjected 
to the same kind of restriction. And the 
trade guilds which formed the units of the 
commercial system hindered the expansion 
of trade. While at every point commercial 
_ , enterprise was taxed by the 

o * . * seigneur, the action of the trade 

^ . corporations, which were not 

odl 1 rftoc T . ‘v .•! 

suppressed m r ranee until the 
Revolution, was no less injurious. In 
every locality the number of apprentices 
which a master workman might emj^loy was 
fixed by law. This meant that the volume 
of his production remained steadily at the 
same point. His business could not grow. 

There was, besides, a minute sub- 
division of industry, so that no over- 
lapping of trades was permitted. Thus, 
for example, a man who made locks was 
forbidden to make the nails which 
fastened the locks. The tailof who made 
clothes was not allowed to mend them. 
Whereas, again, to-day multifarious activi- 
ties are carried on in one and the. same 
business^ no such system prevailed in the 
early days of the handicrafts. We may 
see, therefore, why there was no opportu- 
nity for a large accumulation of capital. 
Speculation and investment did not exist, 
and there were no stocks and shares. A 
manufacturer’s capital consisted in his tools 
and in a small quantity of raw material. 

Likewise, rent was unknown. The income 
of a landowner was made up of tolls and 
fines, and many of these were extracted 
from industrial workers as well as from 
villeins and serfs. There is a long list of 
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exactions, by means of which commercial 
activity was penalised and paralysed. A 
merchant could not undertake a journey 
without protection, and often he had to 
pay a high price in order to reach his 
destination in safety. There is a typical 
case from Burgundy which happened 
in the year 1374, when a certain feudal 
noble undertook to conduct an Italian 
merchant from Dijon to Maurice-en- 
Chablais, and to guarantee him against 
all damage and r()l)bery by the way in 
return for thirty francs in gold, which were 
equivalent to sixty English sovei eigns. 

In those days it required more than aver- 
age courage in order to become a commercial 
traveller. Vexatious fines met the merchant 
at every stage of his journey. There was 
even a tax, called pulveraticum, which was 
levied on any carrier whose waggon raised 
dust on the road which belonged to a 
seigneur. During centuries throughout 
Europe commerce was shackled ; every 
attempt at innovation was crushed. Even 
as late as the reign of James I. of England 
a proclamation was issued forbidding the 
use of a machine for making needles. And 
, a naive enactment of Charles I., 
urope s prohibited the use of 


Shackled 

Commerce 


brass buckles because “ those 
who cast the brass buckles can 
make more in one day than ten of those 
that make the iron buckles can do ” lets 
us see even in this trivial case how great 
have been the odds against which the 
inventive and progressive spirit of man 
has struggled. Even on agriculture 
feudalism exerted an influence as paralys- 
ing as its influence on trade. 

There can be no doubt that it is in the 
gradual removal of one restriction after 
another that we should find the main 
explanation of the immense industrial 
activity and wealth of the modern world. 
In mediaeval France, as in mediaival 
England, “there could be,” as Dr. 
Cunningham says, “little desire of ac- 
cumulation when the ever - recurring 
tallages, aids and fines were sure to 
empty the hoards that had been filled 
during several preceding years. There 
could be no enterprise in seeking out a new 
line of life, for each villein was bound to 
the land, and no lord would willingly part 
with his services ; there could be no high 
farming while the custom of the manor 
and the collective ownership of the teams 
forced all to adopt the same system. Even 
in trade there was little opportunity of 


raising oneself, for the prices of articles of 
native production, for which there would 
be much competition, were regulated by 
authority ; and merchants, too, were 
subject to special risks or to special fines 
for protection as well as to heavy trading 
dues.” All this has been changed. It would 
be impossible in the present sketch to trace 

, the causes of the victory of com- 

Charlcmagfte medicEVal re- 

as a ra ing gtrictions which had attempted 
armer strangle it. That victory 

was not complete until the bourgeoisie ob- 
tained a share in government. Hence the 
history of modern economic development 
is related to the history of the franchise. 

But even during the reign of feudal- 
ism signs of the coming power of a new 
class in the state were by no means 
absent. Gradually it began to appear that 
the economic basis of feudalism — the 
exploitation of the land by servile labour — 
was unsound. Unlike Charlemagne, who 
was not too proud to sell the eggs and other 
produce of his farms, the nobles had a 
contempt for trade, and the feudal usage 
forbade them to engage in it. Neverthe- 
less, in times of financial difficulty many 
a great baron called to his aid the des- 
pised Jew or the petty bourgeois. It was 
in the hands of these latter that such 
capital as existed in the Middle Ages 
began to accumulate, and it formed the 
nucleus of the capital which exists to-day. 
But both the wealthy commune and the 
wealthy individual trader were in per- 
petual danger of being plundered. 

Expensive and unproductive wars, 
together with an expensive and un- 
productive tillage, brought about the 
bankruptcy of feudalism. Yet the bour- 
geois became aware of his power when a 
great lord, in defiance of feudal custom, 
offered to share with him the risks and 
profits of commercial speculation. In 
the protocols of Burgundy there are 
numerous instances which prove that men 
„ of rank and title entered into 

ere an s negotiations with men of the 

b*^\ro^ds merchant class. While the 
^ * bourgeois was thriftily amassing 

his small savings, the seigneur was mis- 
spending in luxury and barren war the 
income which he extorted from serf and 
bourgeois alike. Owing to the anarchy of 
the period, the travelling merchant was 
often, as we have seen, compelled to put 
himself under the protection of some power- 
ful lord, who in return received a percentage 
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on the results of the expedition. Some- 
times, for greater safety, merchants 
travelled in companies both by land and 
sea. What this new corporate activity 
which laid the foundations of the vast 
modern system of production and ex- 
change was able to achieve may be 
discovered in the history of the communes 
of France, and especially 
Great of the Hansa towns of Ger- 

of the Hansea ic Originally, Hansa 

League meant a military company. 

But the object of those companies was not 
military but commercial. They placed out- 
posts and depots in the great towns, and at 
last they attained to such power that they 
were able to dictate treaties to kings. 

A silent reconstruction of the economic 
basis of European life was taking place. 
Frequently the work was impeded by 
reactionary forces and especially by war, 
but it was never wholly arrested. It is a 
striking truth, however, that the tendency 
of this new factor of progress was to create 
social privileges not fundamentally dif- 
ferent from those of the system which it 
was secretly overthrowing. That tendency 
was aristocratic. For instance, in the 
yearly assemblies of the Hanseatic League, 
which generally took place at Liibeck, 
no one below’ the rank of councillor might 
take his seat. Moreover, if any town 
displayed democratic leanings it was 
punished by expulsion from the league. 

Wealth, in fact, which had been created 
not out of the land but out of commerce, 
became the instrument for creating and 
maintaining a new hierarchy. We may 
measure the change which had occurred 
when we recall the fact that Louis XIV., 
at Versailles, raised his hat to a wealthy 
merchant of that day from whom he 
required financial aid. The interests of 
the capitalist class and of the aristocracy 
had become less and less antagonistic. 
According to some writers, indeed, the 
economic revolution which the development 
of trade brought with it suc- 
Retviu Of needed only in creating a new 


Development 


“commercial feudalism," 


which benefits the producers at 
the expense of the consumers. “ In vain,” 
says Blanqui, “ the French Revolution 
abolished the trade guilds and emancipated 
labour if wages tend to fall and the price 
of commodities tends to rise.” And in the 
opinion of Lassalle there is an exact 
parallel between the historical significance 
of the bourgeoisie and the mediaeval 
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noblesse. He maintained that the bour- 
geoisie, as soon as it had secured power, 
transformed itself into a privileged class, 
whose feudal character was expressed 
in terms of capital. 

In the Middle Ages the ruling orders were 
untaxed. Every privileged order in every 
age has attempted to place the burden of 
taxation, whether in the form of labour 
or of money, on the shoulders of the classes 
who possess no property. It is true that 
the capitalists take their share in taxa- 
tion, but that share, say the Socialists, 
is out of all proportion to the amount of 
their incomes. By the device of ^indirect 
taxation they lighten the burden for 
themselves in those countries in which 
trade monopolies are fostered. A man 
who is twenty, or fifty, or a hundred times 
as rich as another, does not for that 
reason, says Lassalle, require twenty, 
or fifty, or a hundred times as much food 
and shelter. We shall deal later with the 
question of modern poverty. 

Meantime, it is sufficient to point out that 
the great leading factors in the creation of 
modern conditions — the use of machinery, 
the discovery of America 
and other great markets for 
trade, the facility of locomo- 
tion by land and sea, the 
numerous inventions of applied science 
in all industries, together with new political 
theory and practice — have transformed 
beyond recognition the great divisions of 
ancient and mediaeval society. The social 
organisation has become more flexible. 
Instead of slaves and serfs there are men 
and women who sell their labour for wages. 

The omnipotence of the owner of land 
has been checked and the powers which 
he once exercised have passed to the 
state. In the words of the distinguished 
historian of English industry, “ Eco- 
nomically we have three broad divisions 
in society, for men arrange themselves 
according to the things which they 
own and exchange ; they may exchange 
their labour for wages, or they may 
exchange the use of their capital for 
interest, or they may exchange the use of 
their land for rent. In modern societies, 
labourers, capitalists and landlords are 
the three classes which group themselves 
round the possession of the power to labour, 
the possession of wealth and the possession 
of land. This is the social structure we 
habitually assume, but it is strangely 
unlike the manorial life it has superseded.” 


The Three 
Broftd Divisions 
in Society 




THE ERA OF INDUSTRIAL SLAVERY 

HARDSHIPS OF FACTORY LIFE IN ENGLAND 


17 VERY progressive modern state has 
^ thus been the scene of a political 
and economic transformation, by means 
of which many of the pnnciples whicli 
governed collective action in the past 
have been abandoned. Representative 
government, the great political principle of 
modern democracies, was unknown in anti- 
quity. Ancient democracies were direct ; 
tiiat IS to say, their component members 
legislated not by proxy, but m their 
own persons in the national assemblies. 

In the ancient Germanic tribes, for 
instance, all the freemen met together 
m council. In the Athenian ecclesia the 
entire body of free citi2tens above twenty 
years of age transacted political business. 
But tins system was adapted only to 
small communities in which public opinion 
could be easily and quickly ascertained. 
As nations grew larger it became im- 
practicable to summon all the citizens 
for common deliberation, and 
many hundreds of years 
elapsed before men discovered 
and perfected the methods of 
representative government. The definition 
ot the state which Grotius formulated 
cxpress('s tlu' ino<U'rn s()( i.»l ideal, which 
still in [)!()( I'ss ot iiMli'-ation “ The stale," 
said Grotius, " is the pcitect unifui of free 
men for the puij^o^t' oi enjoying common 
rights and a common welfau' " 

The history of the franchise is the lim. 
miv ('I the extension of this sphere of 
lights and also of the attempt to discover 
witiun the \ad m whuli (onstitute 

modern nations (hat unaniniity <>t {mbhe 
opinion which was so simjdy exjuessed m 
the national councils of the ancient tnlx's. 
In some counliK's iini\( 1 a! siitti.ig<‘ a« In- 
ally reprodiu I s, although in an indiieit 
form, the .1111 lent refeieiidiim while 111 
others politii al developiiieiil ha-, hei n 
marked by a st.^dv widening ot the eh ( - 
toial basis. Iweii in a <onnli\ siuh as 
England, which is not nominally a demo- 


How Grotius 
Defined 
the State 


cracy, a democratic representative system 
has been grafted upon a constitutional 
monarchy, and the public business is 
initiated by a committee of the nation m the 
form of a Cabinet responsible to the people. 
But this mechanism of government was 
-Tk V • f known neither to the ancient 

* j***^.*. , nor to the mediaeval world, 
p . although, indeed, the pro- 
ropuiation Athenian ecclesia 

appears in some instances to have approxi- 
mated to the methods of a parliament. 
Whereas, in antiquity and during the 
Middle Ages numerous interests were left 
inarticulate and unrepresented m the state, 
in modern times the industrial population 
makes its voice heard in public affairs. 

The nations have long outgrown their 
earlier organisations. In the western 
world the system of castes has broken 
dowm, and the idea of common citizenship is 
fully developed. The functions of the state 
are regarded as purely secular, and the 
old conceptions of theocratic government 
have disappeared. Sovereigns, whether as 
hereditary monarchs or as elected presi- 
dents, are no longer supposed to rule by 
divine nuthnntv. but only as embodi- 
ment-. el the concentrated national w-ill. 

Wliciea^ 111 medi<Tval society each 
group ot priMleged per>ons w’as go\ 1 1 nei 1 
by a code ot law jieculiar to it'^clt llie 
clergy by the canon law , tlu' haion-. the 
knights, the vassals, the burgheib, the 
villeins and the seris by customs 
bc'kmging to their respectne ranks — to- 
da\ liu national conscion--iu"— . expresses 
itself in Statutes before 
w hu h all nu'n ai e ecinal. And 


The Main 
Duty of 
the State 


tlni'- we letnin to that con- 
c eption ot till' state' w lu( li has 
I'ontiolled both tlu' jiohtu al tiu'oix and 
ja.uluc o| -dine ol tlu' most adxaiu'c'd 
modi 1 n nation- iIm- piiiuipK'. namely, 
that ill'' main dnt\ ol thr state is the 
ina lilt ('ll a 111 t ol the 1 ight- and the pioporty 
ol all its iiK'inlH'i- rills pniuiple tound 
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remarkable expression, especially in Eng* 
land in the nineteenth century, in the 
doctrine of laisscz faire , according to which 
the state should interfere as little as 
possible with the activity of the individual. 

Thajt activity found vent in every form of 
industrial enterprise, and it is to the system 
of unrestricted competition that the accu- 
_ . mulation of modern wealth is 

du.e. The conception, however, 

DemoeraT chief function of the 

emoeracy jg protect property, or, 

in other words, to prevent burglary — a 
conception to which Immanuel Kant, 
among others, gave expression — has been 
attacked by the opponents of the bour- 
geois ideal, who have pointed out that it 
converts the modern state into a mere 
policeman. And, as we shall see, this 
indictment against the materialistic view 
of national life is not unjustified. In the 
attempt to accumulate property and to 
defend it, the modern world has for- 
gotten that the state in its highest and 
noblest aspects should represent not 
only the physical, but also the intellectual 
and the moral energy of man. 

The great doctrine of modern democracy 
embodied in the triple formula, liberty, 
equality, fraternjty, contains inherent 
contradictions which will always prevent 
its full realisation. In any case political 
liberty has had little effect upon the 
economic foundations of modern society. 
And if we examine the origin of modern 
wealth, we shall find that the emancipation 
of industry did not involve the emancipa- 
tion of the industrial workers. The im- 
mense development of modern manufac- 
tures and commerce has been the result 
of the enterpiise of individuals who have 
been more or less unshackled by the inter- 
ference of the state. But in the pursuit 
of his own interests the individual is 
tempted to sacrifice the interests of others. 
During a long period the modern methods 
of acquiring wealth were not fundament- 
ally different from those of 
* antiquity and of the Middle 

Co]oAi«» Ages. The history of colonial 

o oAi«» slavery and of modern factories 

amply demonstrates how long political 
theory may remain unrelated to actual 
social conditions. 

Many years after the French Revolution 
the colonial possessions of Britain and of 
Fiance were, like America, the scene of 
servile labour as degrading as the servile 
labour of ancient times. No doubt, slavery 
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was abolished in Western Europe towards 
the close of the twelfth century. But as 
soon as Europeans began to colonise the 
New World they did not scruple to make 
use of a tyranny which in Europe had been 
already condemned. Fortunes destined 
to be spent in Europe were extorted from 
the labour of slaves in the rice-fields and 
the cotton-fields, and in the indigo and the 
tobacco plantations of another continent. 
Men who attended Christian churches in 
Europe did not consider it to be incompat- 
ible with their religious beliefs to enrich 
their families by help of a tyranny which 
was the negation of Christian doctrine. 

In the official journal of Martinique for 
June 22nd, 1840, we read as follows : “ In 
the name of the king, of law and of 
justice. — Be it known to all whom it may 
concern that on Sunday, June 26th, 1840, 
in the market-place of the Holy Spirit, 
there shall be sold at auction immediately 
after Mass the slave-woman Suzanne, a 
negress, together with her six children, aged 
respectively thirteen, eleven, eight, seven, 
six and three years.” A proclamation like 
this was a strange commentary on eighteen 

hundred years of Christianity, 
e, And it would be interesting to 

attempt to discover what 

Flourished r . ,,, 

proportion of modern wealth 

can be traced directly to slave labour. 
There are at least sufficient data to prove 
that even in our own day, as recent events 
on the Congo bear witness, the ancient 
dogma of man’s property in man is by no 
means extinct. The men who drew up 
the Black Code and who ordained for the 
fugitive slave the punishment of lopping 
his ears and of branding his shoulder with 
the fleur-de-lis, and the punishment of 
death if the attempt to escape were 
repeated, were, mutaiis mutandis, using 
the language of the slave laws of antiquity. 

In a French journal of July, 1843, we 
even find the statement that the proposal 
for the abolition of slavery was ” athe- 
istical ” because it attacked the most 
sacred of all rights, the right of property. 
And this belief that an inferior race may 
be exploited as implements for the pro- 
duction of wealth to be consumed by their 
masters was held universally in every 
country which had acquired colonial 
possessions. In the London newspapers 
towards the end of the eighteenth century 
there are to be seen advertisements for 
fugitive slaves, and high rewards are 
promised to the captors. Throughout 
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that century there was continued a great 
discussion as to whether a slave who had 
landed on the shores of Great Britain 
should be considered to be free. In 1729 
the following was announced as the official 
decision of the attorney-general and the 
solicitor- general of the day : “ We are 
of opinion that a slave, by coming from 
the West Indies into Great Britain or 
Ireland, either with or without his master, 
does not become free, and that his master’s 
light and property in him is not thereby 
determined {i.e., ended) or varied, and that 
baptism doth not bestow freedom on him 
nor make any alteration in his temporal 
condition in these kingdoms. We are also 
of opinion that the master may legally 
compel him to return to the plantations," 
It was not until January, 1772, and 
after prolonged investigation that Mans- 
field and his coadjutors declared that 
“ as soon as ever any slave set his foot 
upon English territory be became free." 
In this case, however, English territory 
meant only the shores of Great Britain, 
and the abolition of slavery throughout 
the British dominions did not take place 
. till 1834. Such facts bring 
« oming yg ^ striking way the 

^ .. overlapping of the ancient 
Machinery modern world. In the 

frantic effort to create capital, Europeans, 
who enjoyed a charter of political liberties 
which it had taken centuries to win, 
revived outside Europe an industrial sys- 
tem in which liberty had no place. 

If we now turn to consider for a moment 
the development of modern manufactures 
in Europe itself, we shall find that during 
a long period the factory system was 
responsible for the sacrifice of the industrial 
population merely for purposes of economic 
gain. The condition of the worker^ who 
spun cotton in the English factories was 
hardly better than that of the negro 
slaves who had first raised the cotton in 
the American plantations. Owing to the 
invention of steam and the steam engine 
and Arkwright’s spinning-frame a revo- 
lution took place in many important 
industries. Machinery not only destroyed 
the old handicrafts, but it produced great 
changes in the habits of the people. 

Manufactures which used to be carried on 
in cottages, where the head of a family had 
his family or his apprentices as co-workers, 
were now transferred to large buildings 
in which men, women and children were 
congregated under the supervision of 


overseers who were responsible only to 
the owners. The history of the cotton 
and woollen factories is, unfortunately, 
full of data which prove that the new in- 
ventions and the new industrial organisa- 
tion which they involved resulted in a 
ruthless exploitation of adult and child 
labour. In a speech delivered in the 
r'k-ij House of Commons in 1796, 

• *k n William Pitt pointed out the 

Factories advantages which might be de- 
rived from the employment of 
children in the great staple industries. 
He spoke of “ the addition which by the 
fruits of their toil might be made to the 
country’s internal opulence.’’ And the 
manufacturers were quick to utilise a form 
of labour so abundant and so cheap. 

Yet it would be wrong to suppose that it 
was in the great factories that for the first 
time children were set to do the work of 
adults, and to perish by thousands in 
the process. As early as the reign of 
Elizabeth it was enacted by the Poor Law 
of 1601 that pauper children and orphans 
should be apprenticed to various trades. 
So that when at the end of the eighteenth 
century the new discoveries in machinery 
had given a great stimulus to the spinning 
and weaving industries, the manufac- 
turers simply pressed into their servic® 
the apprentice system which they found 
ready to their hands. We cannot attempt, 
however, to describe the abuses which 
the new methods of manufacture intro- 
duced, or the slow and halting attempts at 
interference and control on the part of 
the state. It was pointed out by Spencer 
Walpole that it required twenty-five yeafs 
of legislation to restrict a child of nine 
to a sixty-nine hours’ week, and that that 
restriction applied only to the cotton-mills. 

And it is part of the irony of those 
abuses that attention was drawn to 
them only when, owing to the insanitary 
conditions in which the children worked, 
a serious outbreak of fever threatened 
the public health. The 
memoir of Robert Blincoe, 
Fnghtful ^ cotton apprentice, who 
Croe ie» served his time while the 
system was doing its maximum mis- 
chief, allows us a glimpse of the frightful 
cruelties which attended the earliest stage 
of modern industry. Blincoe declares that 
he was often compelled to work almost 
naked throughout a winter’s day, and 
to work, moreover, loaded with two half- 
hundredweights of iron slung to each 
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shoulder. Those apprentices who, like 
the slaves of antiquity, were suspected of a 
desire to escape were kept in chains, and 
their ankles were shackled. The duration 
of the hours of labour would be incredible 
unless the facts were fully authenticated, 
as, in the present case, they happen to 
be by a number of official documents. 

Robert Peel 

Uttc ceke stated that, from his personal 

fs r****if.ii * knowledge, children seven 
® * * years old were compelled 

to work thirteen and fourteen hours a 
day. Sir Samuel Romilly declared that 
he knew of cotton mills where the appren- 
tices were murdered in order that fresh 
premiums might be secured with new 
apprentices. The Poor Law overseers 
and the justices of the peace appear to 
have been able only on the rarest occa- 
sions to check the abuses that existed 
within the walls of factories which, since 
they were private concerns, were not yet 
liable to inspection by the state. 

It was in the year 1802 that the first 
great attempt was made by the state to 
establish a control over the factory system. 
An act called the Health and Morals 
of Apprentices Act was passed without 
much opposition, and it reduced the 
w'orking hours to twelve per diem. Night 
work was to cease in June, 1804. ^iiis 
measure marked an important stage in 
social progress. Provision was made for 
an improvement in the sanitary con- 
dition of the factories, inspectors were 
appointed, and all mills were to be regis- 
tered. The justices of the peace were em- 
powered to impose penalties for violation 
of the act. But the act applied only to 
cotton and woollen factories, and even in 
these it was soon found to be inefficient. 
The reduction of the working time 


was inadequate, and in many cases 
evasion of the statute was easy. It 
required the legislation of exactly a hundred 
years to establish in the interests of the 


Bcgianiiks 
of Stole 
laterfereoee 


workers an effectiv^e control 
over the great industries of 
the country. And it was not 
until 1901 that, in the Factory 


and Workshop Act of that year, a large 


number of statutes regulating the hours 


and the conditions of labour were cons^jli- 


dated. The history of state interference 
was at first marked by great caution and 
timidity. The acts of 1802, 1819 and 
1825 were soon found to be wholly insuffi- 
cient. For instance, the act of 1819 
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forbade any person under sixteen to be 
employed more than twelve hours a day, 
exclusive of meal times. But it had no 
application beyond cotton mills. Although 
it prohibited the labour of children less 
than nine years old, nevertheless, in other 
industries, children of five and six years 
were still being employed. And the hours 
for adult labour were intolerable. In 
Manchester in 1823 the average working 
day e.xtended beyond fourteen hours. 
During the meal hours the children were 
not allowed to go free, but were compelled 
to clean the machinery and, thus engaged, 
to eat their miserable food in a suffocating 
temperature. A meagre advance was 
made in 1831, when a twelve hours' 
working day was prescribed for all persons 
under eighteen, and night work was pro- 
hibited e.xcept for those who were above 
twenty-one years of age. But again only 
the cotton mills were included in the act. 

The goal of reform was still far off. The 
letters of Richard Oastler to the “ Leeds 


Mercury " in 1830, although somewhat 
wildly written, were justified by the facts 


which they disclosed. “ The pious and able 
champions of negro liberty,” 
ic im» ^ said Oastler, “should, before 
they had travelled so far 
ftvery West Indies, have 


sojourned in our own immediate neighbour- 
hood — he., Yorkshire — and have directed 


attention to scenes of misery, acts of 
oppression, and victims of slavery on the 
threshold of our homes. Thousands of 


little children, both male and female, but 


pnncipally female, from seven to fourteen 
years of age, are daily compelled to labour 
from six o'clock in the morning to seven 
in the evening, with only thirty minutes 
allowed for eating and recreation.” 

These and similar passages referring to 
the condition of labour in the Bradford 


worsted mills, and in many other factories 
during the first halt of the nineteenth 


century, prove the truth of the view that 
the ancient and the medix'val methods of 


exploiting human labour have been e.x- 
tended far into the modern era. They 
expressed themselves in a new form in 
the new industrial organisation, but they 
reproduced the old results. And if we look 
, closely enough at the foundation of the 
social fabric of the modern world we 


shall be compelled to admit that the 
accumulation of modern as of ancient 


wealth has not been made without a great 
and unnecessary sacrifice of human life. 




THE EMANCIPATION OF LABOUR 


AND THE STATE’S DUTY TO THE WORKER 


IN our own day, however, we are happily 
* able to observe new social forces 
at work. The doctrine of latssez jaire is, 
as we have already said, now discredited, 
and the state no longer remains indifferent 
to the welfare of its labouring class. No 
doubt much remains to be done. Mr. 
Sidney Webb has pointed out that the 
sweated trades remain at the opening 
of the twentieth century as free irom any 
effective common rules as was tlie factory 
system at the beginning of the nineteenth." 

In the report of the Select Committee of 
the House of Lords on the sweating system 
in i8()0 it is stated that the hours of 
labour in the sweated industries " are such 
as to make the li\'es of the workers periods 
of ceaseless toil," and the sanitary condi- 
tions under which the work is done are 
described as vTctched. Even as we write, 
however, attempts are being made to 
establish contiol over private workshops, 
. , and the inevitable goal of 

tf j** V recent social legislation will 
Under the Eye , . , . ^ r ^ 

f»K extension of protoc- 
ol me stale sweated worker. 

Perhaps the most hopeful characteristic of 
modern legislative effort consists m the fact 
that reform is now undertaken not merely 
for economic but for direct moral reasons. 

Sometimes slaves and serfs were emanci- 
pated because their emancipation became 
a source of profit to their masters. To-day, 
however, as soon as social abuses become 
known the public conscience is stirred. If 
we examine the Factory Act of 1901, 
which was the consummation of a century 
of philanthropic effort, we shall be able 
to measure the social progress which has 
been made. The provisions of that act 
apply no longer merely to factories and 
workshops, but to lanndiies and ware- 
houses, docks, vvharv'es and quays and 
railways. All the gieat national industries 
have come under the eye of the state. 
The hours of laboui both m textile and m 
non-t('Xtilc facotries are definitely regu- 


lated. For instance, it is enacted that for 
women and young persons the working 
hours shall be from 6 a m. till 6 p m., or 
from 7 a.m. till 7 p m , with two hours, 
of winch one hour is before 3 pm., for 
me.ils. And on Saturdays w’ork stops at 
A R tf 11-30 or the forenoon. The 
_ \ clauses which relate to " Health 

Uay forthe Safety," "Overtime and 

or ers Nightwork," " The Fencing ol 
Machinery," " The Education of Chil- 
dren," "Dangerous and Unhealthy Indus- 
tries," and numerous other matters indi- 
cate to wiiat great purpose the state has 
interfered m the organisation of industry. 

Moreover, the spirit ot the English 
factory acts has spread into all othei 
civilised countries. The most minute 
provisions are made for the maintenance of 
the health of the workers. For instance, 
by the Act of 1901 every factory — except, 
indeed, the domestic factory — is required 
to " be kept m a cleanly state," and " it 
must not be so overcrowded winle work 
is carried on therein as to be dangerous or 
injurious to tlie healtli of the persons 
employed therein." In section 13 of 
part I. it IS enacted that “ a child must not 
be allowed to clean in any factory (a) any 
part of any machinery, or (b) any place 
under anv maclunerv other than over- 
head mill gearing, while the machinery is 
in motion by the aid ot steam, W'ater or 
other mechanical pow’er." 

Again, " a w’oman or young person shall 
not l)e employed continuously for more 
than four hours and a half without an inter- 
, val of at least half an hour for 
_ ® uieal " By the Act of 1903, 

* regulating the emplovment of 
children, night work is for- 
bidden, and a child under the age of 
eleven " shall not be employed in street 
trading." To the men of the middle half 
of the nineteenth, all such enactments 
would have appeared to be an infi ingement 
of the rights ol prcq)erty. I " ns they mark 
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only a tardy act of justice, and they in- 
volve a new conception of the function of 
the state. For the state can no longer be 
supposed to be merely a machine for the 
production of material goods which are to 
be enjoyed by a minority of its members. 
Rather, its true life is attained only when 
there exists between all its members a colla- 


The Wage-earner 

Versus 

the Capitalist 


boration for moral as well 
as for material purposes. 
We have mentioned some 
of the obstacles which 


throughout many centuries have prevented 
the realisation of this ideal. Let us now 


ask if our own age appears to be any 
nearer the solution of the social problem. 

When Saint Just said that “ wealth is 
an infamy ” he was denouncing it as the 
possession of the few, and his cry is being 
re-echoed in the twentieth century. It 
is the tendency of capital as well as of 
land to accumulate within the hands of 


a minority. And the complaint of the 
industrial wage-earner to-day is far more 
bitter against the capitalist than against 
the owner of land. Socialism desires, 


above and before all things, the destruction 
of the middle class. To-day the great 
economic struggle lies between the wage- 
giver and wage-earner. Below the wage- 
earners are the wageless, who make up' the 
great pauper population. Although it has 
been estimated that the sum paid in wages 
in the United Kingdom amounts annually 
to ;^5oo,ooo,ooo, yet seven out of every ten 
persons live in a state of semi-starvation. 

One thing is clear — the working class 
is no longer satisfied merely with the 
political franchise. Political equality has 
not brought with it, they say, that wider 
extension of social well-being which is the 
ultimate aim of democracy. And when 
democracy expresses itself in the terms of 
Socialism, the reason is that it is no longer 
content with a political, but insists as well 
upon an economic revolution. Through- 
out the nineteenth century it was the gieat 
_ middle class which played the 

I ° 1 * leading political role. But the 
p , .. transfer of power from the 
population aristocracy to the middle 

class has been followed by the transfer of 
power from the middle class to the indus- 
trial population. And just as at the opening 
of the French Revolution the Third Estate 


determined to be represented by members 
chosen from itself, so to-day the working 
class finds its political representatives 
within its own ranks. As Lassalle pointed 
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out, there lay concealed within the middle 
class of all European nations a fourth 
class, which has only recently become 
articulate. Whether it calls itself the 
Labour or Social Democratic Party, it will 
develop independently, and will use 
politics only as an instrument for the 
advance of its own aims. Democracy does 
not necessarily mean Socialism ; but, like 
the latter, it dreams of the overthrow of 
that powerful individualism which lies at 
the basis of the modern capitalistic system. 

Socialism professes to supply democracy 
with an economic theory, according to 
which collective production and collective 
distribution should form respectively the 
means and the goal of human activity. 
The social problem to-day centres, there- 
fore, round the conflicts of capital and 
labour. The long and victorious struggle 
of the trade unions for recognition, and 
the improved conditions of labour which 
the factory acts have secured, do not by 
any means mark the limit of the demo- 
cracy’s ambitions. The modern world has 
abolished personal property in human 
beings. But the question is now asked 
whether, if one man has no 
. right to exploit another as his 

A 15 *_ slav^e or serf, he has any better 
of Labour Y exploit that other’s 

labour ? If it is labour which bestows the 
right to own property, it is maintained 
that the workman’s claim is not satisfied 
by the payment of a wage which aftords 
him only a bare subsistence. His interest 
in the product of his labour should, it is 
declared, be cumulative under the in- 
dustrial regime. His labour forms his only 
property, but it perishes in the process of 
work. He describes a weary circle. Al- 
though he is paid in wages, the wages are 
sufficient only to provide him with food, 
whereby his labouring power is daily 
renewed. And so on till his death, he, the 
producer, is shut out from the enjoyment 
of the results of his production. His 
political freedom seems to be nothing 
more or less than an idle and useless gift. 

According to Karl Marx, the effects of 
the modern industrial system have been 
the physical and moral deterioration of 
the workman, the intensification of labour, 
and the creation of a surplus value which 
is appropriated by the capitalist. The 
Marxian theory of value, based upon some 
statements of Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
has now been discredited. His view was 
that value is created only by labour, and 
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he neglected other important factors, such 
as scarcity and abundance, the varying 
demand for different commodities, and the 
different quality of the raw material upon 
which labour is spent. 

Laveleye points out that the wine known 
as Chateau-Lafite may be worth twelve 
shillings a bottle, wher eas the produce of the 
neighbouring vineyard may be worth only 
tenpence a bottle, although in the latter case 
double the amount of labour may have 
been expended in the cultivation. Labour, 
therefore, is not the sole factor in the 
creation of value. Besides, Marx has not 
touched upon the effect of competition in 
raising or reducing values, irrespective of 
the labour employed in the production of 
commodities of the same kind. Marx 
objects to the surplus profit which falls to 
the employer. He says that capital, like 
a great sponge (Kapital Schwamm), sucks 
up the surplus value drop by dro]r. 

The work which the labourer jrerforms in 
the course of a single day creates a value 
only a portion of which returns to him as 
a wage. He may be compelled to work 
twelve hours, while only three hours would 
be sufficient to earn that wage. 

ro em em])]oyer were not 

o urp us retain part of the realised 

^ value of the product he could 

neither preserve nor enlarge his business, 
wliich, as a source both of income and of 
wages, would thus soon cease to exist. 
It cannot be true to say that the capitalist 
simply “ steals ” the profits which accrue 
from what Marx calls “ surplus labour.” 

No doubt, the labourer may create by his 
day’s work a product the value of which, 
when realised in the market, will more 
than liquidate the day’s wage. But other 
expenses of production are to be met. 
And is the man whose energy and fore- 
sight creates and maintains an organised 
industry not to be paid a wage in propor- 
tion to the value of his services ? It is 
certainly no longer possible to hold the 
old and exploded theory of a wages fund. 
Wages are ultimately paid out of sources 
which labour has itself created. But apart 
from a controlling and organising force, 
labour would be impotent, and it would 
be unfair to equalise wages between agents 
who contribute disproportionate services. 

All these, however, are questions which 
we cannot discuss here. We are more 
concerned with the general fact that 
the development of modern industrialism 
has been accompanied by an ever growing 


The Iron 
Law of 
Economics 


antagonism between the forces to which 
it owes its birth. What has been called 
” the iron law of wages” is supposed by 
Socialistic economists to be the inevitable 
result of the reigning system of capitalism. 
This law, the operation of which was 
implied in the writings of French economists 
like Turgot, and also in those of 
Malthus, Ricardo and Adam 
Smith, was re-expressed by 
Lassalle in the following 
passage; ‘‘The iron law of economics 
(das eherne okonomische Geset^), which, 
under the modern conditions of supply 
and demand, regulates the rate of wages, 
is this, that the average wage must 
always remain at the amount which, in 
accordance with the customary standard 
of living, is necessary to make mere 
subsistence ctnd propagation of the 
species possible. It is about this point 
that, like a pendulum, the real wage — 
that is, the purchasing power of wages — 
oscillates without being able either to rise 
above it or to fall below it for any length- 
ened period. It cannot permanently raise 
itself above this average because, if it did, 
there would take place, owing to the im- 
proved condition of the workers, an increase 
of population which would have the effect 
of reducing wages again, since the supply 
of labour would have become abundant. 
Likewise, wages cannot permanently fall 
below the amount necessary for subsist- 
ence, because in that case there would 
follow emigration, the reduction of the 
marriage and of the birth-rate, and, lastly, 
as a necessary consequence, a diminution 
of labour supply resulting in a rise of 
wages to the former level.” 

Now, if this “law” operated eternally 
and invariably, the outlook for the working * 
class would certainly be hopeless. Social and 
moral stagnation would be their destiny. 
Happily, recent criticism and a closer ob- 
servation of the conditions of labour have 
resulted in a considerable modification of 
this theory, according to which 
• wages are fixed by ” a natural 

o” Wa es^ law.” As a matter of fact, the 
° rate of wages is determined by 

varying causes, such as the workman’s 
efficiency, the needs of the market, supply 
and demand, etc. Professor Marshall has 
pointed out that local variations of weekly 
wages and of efficiency generally corre- 
spond. He maintains that the tendency of 
economic freedom and enterprise — that is, 
th^ competitive system — is generally to 
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equalise efficiency earnings in the same 
district. It is not, therefore, merely 
the standard of comfort common to the 
labouring class in a given locality which 
regulates the amount of their wages. It 
often happens that common labourers and 
mechanics receive wages as high as, if not 
higher than, the salaries of clerks and 
curates, whose standard of 

mL sZLt nevertheless supe- 

p . . nor. Besides, the nuctua- 

ro uc ion Wages and 

the price of commodities are not simul- 
taneous. The researches of Breiitano and 
Schoenof have proved that there is a close 
connection between the high wages and 
efficient production, and, indeed, that fact 
was already expressed by Adam Smith, 
who said that “ the liberal reward of labour 
increases the industry of the common 
people.” There is a saying in America 
that he is the best man of business who 
continues to pay the highest wages. For 
the highest wages attract the highest skill, 
and the result is seen in an improvement 
in the quality of the j^roducts. Professor 
Marshall says that ” highly paid labour is 
generally efficient, and therefore not dear 
labour, a fact which is more full of hope 
for the future of the human race than any 
other that is known to us.” 

Various statistics prove the correctness 
of this view. In the year 1872 the great 
increase in the wages of Prussian miners 
was followed by a remarkable increase 
in the productivity of the miners. Whereas, 
too, in Austria, a miner’s daily wage in 
1870 was two shillings and sevenpence and 
his yearly output 1.952 cwt., in 1872, when 
the wage had risen to three shillings and 
sixpence, the individual output had corre- 
spondingly risen to 2,323 cwt. Schoenof has 
wTitten a book to prove the economy of high 
wages, and to disprove the dogma that 
cheap labour means a gain to the employer 
of it. But let it not be supposed that high 
wages mean necessarily an immoderate 
price for the products of labour. For 
more efficient labour accomplishes more 
in a given time, and hence, although more 


highly paid, actually reduces the cost of 
production. The following table of 
average annual earnings and average 
I^rices in some American coal-mines is of 
special interest : 



Yearly 

Eiirnings 

(Dollars) 

Wages 

Per Ton 
(Cents) 

Value 

Per Ton 
(Dollars) 

Tennessee 

1880 1890 
332 392 

1880 1890 
68 82 

1880 1890 

I 27 I' 2 I 

Kentucky 

261 

334 

73 

70 

1*20 

0*99 

Ohio 

320 

352 

86 

69 

1*29 

0-94 


Those figures, which are quoted by 
Schoenof from the census of 1880, prove 
that the labour cost per ton was lowest 
where the average of day wages was highest, 
and that the price of coal fell, although 
the rate of wages rose. And he show^s 
that, in many other industries, along with 
an increase in earnings there has gone a 
decrease in the hours of labour. These 
facts are of the deepest importance, and 
they have been corroborated by numerous 
independent observers. Lord Brassey points 
out that where wages are low the work 
done is, as a rule, correspondingly small. 

It is precisely in the countries in 
wffiich w^ages are highest and the working 
hours shortest that the greatest pro- 
ductivity prevails. It is more than prob- 
able that the adoption of an eight hours’ 
day, advocated as early as the beginning 
of the nineteenth century by Robert 
Owen, would result, not only in improved 
social, but in improved economic con- 
ditions. When it was proposed to restrict 
the hours of factory hands there 
c was an outcry that the in- 
P dustries of the country would 

rogress ruined. What is the truth ? 

It is that the steady reduction of hours 
has been accompanied by an increcise 
both in the quantity and the quality of 
the products. These few facts at which 
we have glanced apjiear to prove that 
even political economy, which has been 
called ” the dismal science,” is able to 
indicate for us the road of social progress. 





THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


The State 
According to the 
Socialists 


AND THE REMEDIES OFFERED BY SOCIALISM 

I T is not necessary to be a Socialist in meantime the purchasing power of the 
order to believe in the urgent need of a capitalists and landliolders continues 
wider distribution of the means of human relatively to increase ; but as they have 
well-being. Socialism does not appear already had enough to buy all the comforts 
to have yet discovered economic principles of life, they s])end more in the purchase of 
which are sound, but neither can it be luxuries, the production of which increases, 
said that the present industrial system. Such phenomena arc the result of what 
which has created on the one hand vast some Socialistic writers call “the competi- 
wealth, and on the other vast poverty, _ _ tive anarchy ” of the cap- 

is capable of satisfying the conscience of * iv. system. They pro- 

the civilised world. ° * pose to replace that system 

A recent writer, Sir H. Wrison, who ** * by collective ownership of 

betrays alarm concerning the dominance of capital, collective production and collective 
democracy, asks the question : “What are distribution of the products of industry, 
the poor going to do with the rich ? “ The state is to become a vast factory or 
But we should also ask what have the assemblage of factories, and every citizen 
rich been doing with the })oor ? Rod- is to take his place as a working unit, 
bertus ])ointed out long ago that pauper- Private speculation is to cease. There 
ism and a glutted market are the would be neither profits nor wages, but 
chief causes of the economic distress of each individual worker would be paid 
modern times. And there is profound by the community in labour cheques, 
suggestion in the theory that there exists Money would be abolished. I-and and 
likewise a close interaction machinery, together with the entire means 
between poverty and the state of production, would be collectively owned. 
^ of the markets for commodities. All workers would be on the same level, 

ro ttc ion spite of the increased pro- for, according to the crude doctrine of 
ductivity of human labour, aided as it is Proudhon, a piece of work done in one 
by machinery and scientific processes, the place balances a piece of work done in 
industrial class receive only what is another, no matter how different the two 
sufficient to support their existence. kinds of work may be, provided that the 

But the industrial class is the most same amount of time is consumed, 
numerous in the state. In other words. Those individuals who would be in- 
they ought to form the largest body of capable of producing material things, but 
consumers. What, however, is the real could serve the community as officials, 
situation ? The purchasing power of the teachers, physicians or artists would be 
poorer classes is greatly restricted. Hence remunerated by a share in commodities 
the rapid production of modern industry proportioned to the time spent by them 
is not met by a corresponding consump- ^ • i* work socially useful. Credit 

tioii. Rather, it is followed by an . and loan, lease, stocks and 

economic deadlock. The creation of com- shares would no longer exist, 

modities suddenly stops because the ° ^ But it is difficult to see how 

market becomes full of superfluous goods, the result of such a system could be any- 
Expansion is succeeded by contraction of thing else than economic stagnation, 
production, by a scarcity of employment, Private enterprise would be crushed, for 
and a further decline in the purchasing private enterprise is the result of private 
power of the working class. Thus, w^e interest, which Socialism disallows, 
have a commercial crisis bringing with it Equality would mean the death of liberty, 
pauperism as a necessary result. In the If an individual possesses superior powers 
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to Rapid 
Production 


between poverty and the state 
of the markets for commodities. 


In spite of the increased pro- 
ductivity of human labour, aided as it is 
by machinery and scientific processes, the 
industrial class receive only what is 
sufficient to support their existence. 

But the industrial class is the most 
numerous in the state. In other words, 
they ought to form the largest body of 
consumers. What, however, is the real 
situation ? The purchasing power of the 
poorer classes is greatly restricted. Hence 
the rapid production of modern industry 
is not met by a corresponding consump- 
tion. Rather, it is followed by an 
economic deadlock. The creation of com- 
modities suddenly stops because the 
market becomes full of superfluous goods. 
Expansion is succeeded by contraction of 
production, by a scarcity of employment, 
and a further decline in the purchasing 
power of the working class. Thus, we 
have a commercial crisis bringing with it 
pauperism as a necessary result. In the 
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of invention and energy, to forbid him 
the enjoyment of the fruits of those 
powers would be tyrannical and unjust. 

To compel the more highly endowed to 
remain for ever on the same dead level as 
the more lowly endowed would be to 
abolish justice in the name of an equality 
whereby only mediocrity would gain. 

In his book on foreign work 
esson English wages Lord 

Brassey narrates the history of 

a highly instructive experiment 
in Socialism which took place in Argentina, 
and which came under his own observa- 
tion. “ Large numbers of colonists,” he 
says, “ were sent out from all parts of 
Euro])e. To each was allotted an equal 
area of land ; for each a house was built, 
a well dug and seeds and im]dements 
provided. Nature gave to each an equal 
portion of sunshine and of rain, and at the 
end of a short tenn of years you find some 
in penury, many struggling to maintain a 
bare subsistence ; a few, but only a few, 
had prospered. The unsuccessful regarded 
themselves as the victims of undeserved 
misfortune and viewed with envy the 
growing prosperity of their neighbours.” 

If Socialism means the abolition of 
distinction for .all who succeed, it will 
kill not only the desire to succeed, but 
even the desire to work. Exaggerated 
individualism has produced economic 
tyranny, but the worst of all despotism is 
collective despotism, for it is impersonal. 
It is not really true that one man is as 
valuable to the state as another, or that 
one man is equal to another. To equalise 
fortunes which have been created by un- 
equal talent would convert the state into 
a poor-house. We cannot believe that 
when the state is rechristened “ Socialistic ” 
the mainsprings of human activity will be 
fundamentally changed. 

He who supposes that, as long as cha- 
racters and talent remain diverse, it is pos- 
sible to create and to maintain a uniformity 
Eternal human fortune, knows little 

Str«*^*le human nature. A mass 

Forlufe * human beings idly leaning 

upon each other is not a state. 

Let us admit that at the present moment 
it is difficult to see anj^ solution for the 
social problem. It appears to be inevitable 
that there should go on within the limits 
of the state that war for life, which is tllb 
main fact of human and of all other 
existence. Even Lassalle declared that 
“.History is a struggle against Nature” 


(Die Geschichte ist ein Kampf mit der 
Natur). But that fact does not prevent 
the interference of mankind for the pur- 
pose of mitigation and appeasement. 
What characterises the social action of the 
modern world is the perception that there 
is no necessary antagonism between moral 
and economic reform. The abolition of 
abuses has proved that the reverse is true. 
More and more we have come to see that 
in voluntary collaboration lies the true 
life of the state, and that if the state is an 
organism, every member who contributes 
to its combined life requires to be rewarded 
according to his contribution. 

We may not be able to discover in Social- 
ism a practicable theory of government. 
But we cannot blind ourselves to the fact 
that that doctrine contains a noble truth. 
Schaffle has said that ” Socialism is a 
question of the stomach ” (eine Magen- 
frage). But so is individualism. If the 
two great efforts of the state are still, as 
in the words of Aristotle, the attainment 
of mere life, and then of the good and 
harmonious life, a certain share of material 
comfort is necessary for all its members. 
Where Recent investigations into 
the Poor rr^edern i)overty prove that 
1^.^^ national health and security 
are not compatible with the 
existence of a vast i)roletariat half 
fed, half clothed, and, we may add, half 
housed. The slave and the serf received 
food and clothing and shelter from their 
masters, but to-day the pauper and the 
unemployed workman are required to 
provide these things for themselves. 

In the slums of all great modern cities 
extraordinary efforts are daily made by 
millions of men and women to procure 
even the most wretched and the most repul- 
sive conditions of bare existence. Beneath 
the glittering fabric of civilisation lies this 
immense, foul and rickety foundation 
of poverty. Whatever our theories of 
economics may be, and howsoever we may 
apportion the moral responsibility for the 
long antagonism between labour and 
capital, the fact remains that, owing to 
a combination of moral and economic 
causes, every modern state suffers from 
the same social disease. Says Emerson : 

'Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave and corn to grind, 

Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind. 

But “ things,” or economic causes, 
bay? be?p in tb? saddle sine? th? beginning 
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of human history, and they have ridden 
many generations to death. Not only 
emotional philanthropists, but economists 
with cool heads have examined the lower 
strata of modern society, and have pointed 
out that the amount of wretchedness to 
be discovered in the great pauper areas 
is a national danger. 

Professor Marshall, in his “ Principles of 
Economics,” says that children of the work- 
ing classes are imperfectly fed and clothed. 
They are housed in a way that promotes 
neither physical nor moral health ; they 
receive an education which, though in 
modern England it may not be very 
bad so far as it goes, yet goes only a little 
way ; they have few opportunities of 
getting a broader view of life, or an insight 
into the nature of the higher work of 
business, or of science, or of art ; they meet 
hard and exhausting toil early on the way, 
and for the greater part keep to it all their 
lives. At last they go to the grave, carrying 
with them undeveloped abilities and 
faculties, which, if they could have 
borne full fruit, would have added to the 
national wealth of the country — to say 
- . ^ nothing of higher considerations 

igns o — many times as much as would 

^ . have covered the expense of 

providing adequate oppor- 
tunities for their development.” But the 
point on which w’e have liere specially 
to insist is that the evil is cumulative. 

An anaemic generation can have only an 
anaemic progeny. If we examine the 
returns for recruiting for the British Army 
we shall discover grave reasons for be- 
lieving that the national energy is being 
sapped. In 1900, out of 88,402 recruits 
medically inspected, no fewer than 23,105 
were rejected as physically unfit. And the 
standard required is, unfortunately, by 
no means high. When we remember, 
too, that many of the recruits are only 
provisionally accepted, and that a con- 
siderable number break down during 
training, and are sent back as useless, the 
symptoms of a low vitality in the prole- 
tariat are still more evident. The causes 
of rejection are defective eyesight and 
hearing, weight and chest and height 
under-developed, deformed limbs, heart 
disease, skin disease, decayed teeth, and 
unsound lungs. What do such facts mean ? 

They mean that generations of the pro- 
genitors of those recruits have been 
imperfectly fed, imperfectly housed, and 
imperfectly clothed. The victories of a 

2 A 


handful of picked British athletes at the 
Olympic games cannot be accepted as a 
proof that the great mass of the people 
enjoy physical health. On the contrary, 
the researches of Mr. Charles Booth, of 
Mr. Seebohm Rowmtree, and of many 
other trained observers, make the truth 
painfully manifest that, in spite of free 
_ trade, the nutrition of a great 
o/lnfaiu * portion of the labouring class 
M m is wholly inadequate. In London 
^ * the percentage of pauper popu- 
lation is 30-7, in York it is 27-84, and in 
other industrial cities the same average is 
reached. How is it possible to provide the 
nation with a virile w’orking class when 
families earning wages below twenty 
shillings weekly live upon a diet far less 
nutritious than what is supplied to the 
inmates of the workhouse ? 

In the poorest districts of our great cities, 
out of every 1,000 children 250 die before 
they are tw-elve months old. And that 
this high rate of infant mortality is due to 
poverty and its attendant dangers and dis- 
comforts seems to be proved by the fact 
that among the better paid section of the 
w^orking class only about 94 out of every 
1,000 children die below the age of twelve 
months. It has been calculated that the 
death rate among children in the poorer 
parts of London is almost three times 
higher than the corresponding rate in the 
richer districts. Conditions of life under 
which one child out of every four dies 
before it is twelve months old are a menace 
to national well-being. We are told that 
only 12 i)er cent, of the working class popu- 
lation in York are living in sanitary houses. 

Comparatively high rents are paid 
for hovels A family of six, with an 
income of less than eighteen shillings a 
week, find it necessary to deny themselves 
food and clothing in order to pay three 
shillings in rent. And even that amount 
of rent is too high if we consider the kind 
of accommodation provided in the slums, 
p ft f There are cases in which there 
ro ISO water-tap to fourteen 

_ tenements, and a single closet 

roper y shared by fifteen families. 

Anyone who wishes to study the budgets 
of the poor will find abundant material 
in the pages of Mr. Booth and Mr. Rown- 
tree. And he will learn that one of the 
most ironical facts of the social life of 
to-day is that slum property is highly 
profitable to the owner. We are told that 
wherever a room is, owing to its bad state 
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of repair or its dampness and general 
unhealthiness, to be had at a low rental, 
there is an eager demand for it among the 
poorest classes. It is impossible to deny 
that such a fact is nothing less than a dis- 
grace to modern civilisation, especially in a 
country in which the national income 
reaches approximately the sum of 
Tk. £1,350,000,000. No doubt, a 

Lot of great part of that sum is repre- 

*1.** a sented by wages. But it is only 

the Poor 

artisans that the rate of wages is sufficient 
to allow a margin for saving. And, as 
Mr. Hobson points out, a low wage is not 
accompanied by a low price for commodities. 

To begin with, the rent absorbs a large 
fraction of the wage. It is calculated that 
in certain pauper areas in London 86 per 
cent, of the inhabitants pay more than 
one-fifth of their weekly wages in rent. If, 
during the last fifty years, wages have risen, 
rents have also risen. Moreover, since the 
poor buy in small quantities, they are com- 
pelled to pay higher prices for their food. 
The price of fresh vegetables, such as 
carrots, parsnips, etc., in East London is 
not infrequently ten times the price at 
which the same articles can be ])urchased 
wholesale from the grocers. The results 
of a loss of employment or of sudden 
illness may be imagined in the case of men 
and women who exist in such conditions 
as these. Extra expenditure is met by 
savings on necessaries, and in order to 
purchase a pair of boots the family fre- 
quently goes without a dinner. 

It has been estimated that out of a popu- 
lation of 45,000,000 only three out of every 
ten persons in the United Kingdom are 
able to live above the poverty line. On 
the first day of J anuary, 1909, an old-age 
pension scheme, for providing for the aged 
poor, came into force. Ttiis measure is 
essentially socialistic. It may even be the 
beginning of a disastrous era for British 
finance and national security. But all 

Millions parties in the state are in agree- 
ment that the time was ripe 

Ch***t**^ for some such provision. Yet 
^ we wonder whether ' it would 
not be wiser, both in the interests of the 
nation and of the individual, to aid the 
poorest of the working class not at the end, 
but at the beginning of their lives. 

The millions annually spent in charity are 
often spent too indiscriminately, and too 
late. And the state would receive a more 
adequate return, in the form of the higher 
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physical and moral development of her 
w'eakest members, if her activities in social 
amelioration were better organised. Mean- 
time, those writers are scarcely to be con- 
victed of unreasonable pessimism who, 
after they have examined modem 
pauperism, doubt whether, in spite of all 
contrary appearances, modern civilisation 
marks any real social advance on ancient 
and mediaeval slavery and serfdom. 

Let us not forget that the social problem 
is universal, and that no nation is un- 
affected by it. Modern industrialism has 
produced in Germany, in America and in 
France, and, indeed, wherever it has 
spread its roots, exactly the same economic 
results wdiich are found in Great Britain. 
But it is precisely in its international 
character that we may perhaps find the 
best promise of a mitigation if not of an 
ultimate cure of the great social disease of 
the modern world. At first sight, indeed, 
the reverse would appear to be the case. 

For the armed condition of modern 
nations is the result not only of immemorial 
antagonisms, but also of rivalries engen- 
dered by the struggle for industrial and 
commercial supremacy. Prima 
facie, therefore, the working 
class of one country is the 
natural enemy of the working 
class of another. Nevertheless, interna- 
tionalism, which is a wholly modern idea, 
was first proclaimed by the representatives 
of the industrial population of all the great 
European countries. It was by them that 
war was denounced as a crime against the 
essential solidarity of mankind. What 
would be the economic result of the aboli- 
tion of war is difficult to forecast. But 
since that abolition would at least involve 
an immense reduction in taxation, and 
would divert industrial 'activity from 
wasteful production to a production 
socially useful, the moral and economic 
gain might be incalculable. 

At any rate, there exists the closest con- 
nection between the internal conditions and 
the external relations of a state. If, then, 
an international harmony could be dis- 
covered, each state would be left free to 
apply its energies and to devote its wealth 
to the solution of its own social problems. 
This, we should like to believe, is the 
consummation which lies before all the 
modern peoples. The ideal goal of 
history is the collaboration of states in 
the great tasks of a common humanity. 
The cost of the retardation of inter-racial 
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and international justice is too vast for 
measurement. Let us not forget that, 
although climatic influences, age-long 
habits, and many other complex causes 
have created a sense of actual physical 
repulsion between various breeds of men, 
the war which goes on between races 
erroneously supposed to be absolutely 
divergent is really the same kind of war 
which goes on within the limits of a single 
race, and, for that matter, within the 
frontiers of a single nation. It is the 
war for food. And yet the earth is callable 
of providing food for all. Every national 
group has reproduced within itself a minor 
and more or less modified form of the 
struggle for existence. The conflict be- 
tween individuals for the means of sub- 
sistence and for liberty is the same kind 
of conflict which rages between states 
for territorial possessions. Empire is 
only a colossal form of landowning, 
and the history of war forms part of 
the history of property. 

It was a perception of these permanent 
factors of disturbance in human society 
which caused Immanuel Kant to say that 
_ “at the sight of the actions of 
men displayed on the great 

Histor™**' stage of the world, it is impos- 

is ory sible to escape a certain feeling 

of disgust.” Yet in his remarkable essa}^ on 
“ Universal History,” Kant foreshadowed 
a set of inter-racial and international con- 
ditions which have been the dream and 
hope of less practical and more visionary 
minds. The last and the greatest task, he 
tells us, which will be offered to men will 
be the creation of a civil society founded 
upon justice, and embracing the entire 
earth. In spite of the fact that during 
the period which has elapsed since Kant’s 
death the world has frequently vibrated 
with the shock of revolution and war, it 
cannot be said that this ideal goal of 
human history has wholly vanished out 
of human thought. 

On the contrary, there are signs that civil- 
ised peoples are becoming more impatient 
with the doctrine that the ,work of the 
world must be inevitably accompanied by 
an eternal homicide. The gradual elimina- 
tion of the idea that man, like any other 
living thing, is only a form of prey, meant 
a new route for human destiny. That idea, 
as expressed in the slave system, wets the 
dominant principle of ancient society in 
its industrial as^ct ; and it lingered far 
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into the Christian era. But in modern tinges 
the labourer is a free man, and he sells his 
labour for wages. The basis of human 
society has by this single fact been so 
revolutionised that only ignorance of 
history could make us deny that the rela- 
tions existing within states and between 
them are infinitely more humane in the 

^ modern than they were in the 

ihe Secret • . u , , . 

ancient world. The doctrine 
that reciprocite c'e'^t justice 
is, at least in practice, a 
purely modern idea, and it contains 
the secret of social harmony. The modern 
state is the result of a voluntary co-opera- 
tion between its members. Sooner or later, 
amid all social conflagrations and con- 
fusions, the end has been the same, and 
that end has been the triumph of liberty. 

And it seems time to ask whether it is not 
just here in this common goal of states 
that we may be able to detect some 
promise of union in the broken history of 
man ? For if they are all striving to be 
free, it is in the interests of every one of 
them that none shall be enslaved by 
another. The Bill of Rights which each of 
them has won or is winning must, unless 
human society is to remain fundamentally 
irrational, cover inter-racial and inter- 
national relations. It is not unreasonable 
to suppose that just as the feuds of families 
and of clans gave way before the concep- 
tion of national unity, so the feuds of 
nations and of races may be at last lost in 
a general collaboration of mankind. This 
would be the true Foedus Amphictyonum. 

One of the remarkable facts of his- 
tory is that, on the whole, all social 
systems at any given period tend 
towards uniformity. In Greece and in 
Italy the age of the despots was followed 
by the age of the democracies. Thus, too, 
during the mediaeval period various forms 
of feudalism were simultaneously spread 
throughout a wide European area. In 
other words, political and social 
ideas have always been con- 
tagious, and to-day a common 
conception of human rights is 
being diffused through the world. History^ 
teaches us that out of the most disordered 
forces order has actually been created, 
and that in the world of man, as in the 
world of Nature, chaos is the first stage 
of cosmos. Although the stairs of human 
progress are broken, nevertheless they are 
stairs. William Romaine Paterson 
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From the painting by G. F. Watts, by permission of Fredk. HoUyor 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE MIND OF MAN 


By Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
THE MASTER KEY OF PROGRESS OR 
HISTORY IN THE LIGHT OF BIOLOGY 


'^HE spectacle offered to the historian 
* is not merely a succession ©f persons 
and scenes ; it is not a panorama, nor a 
pageant, nor a phantasmagoria, but a 
sequence, or medley of sequences, which 
have direction and tendency. The hap- 
penings with which he deals are not merely 
events to be y^laced and dated, but processes. 
It is the difference between a succession of 
music-hall " turns ” and an organic drama. 

Being human, the historian inevitably 
applies to the spectacle before him criteria 
derived from the human sense of worth 
or value. He speaks of the decline and 
fall of an empire ; he distinguishes be- 
tween savagery and civilisation, barbarism 
and culture, ignorance and knowledge. 

Here or there he witnesses processes 
which he calls progress or retrogression, 
advance or decadence. Whatever the 
meaning that he attaches to these terms, 
history unquestionably presents pheno- 
mena to which they may be applied, and 
for man as a spiritual being the questions 
that centre around the word “ progress ” 
are the vital questions of history, and 
those by which it is exalted to a rightful 
place above the purely physical sciences. 
However defined or conceived, progress 
has at least been observed at certain 
, times and in certain places, and 
Bio op s supreme interest of 

# H-*?*' the historian. In the present 
o IS ory jg business to 

consider the new conceptions of history 
which, as it seems to the writer, must 
necessarily follow from our new perception 
of the facts of biological science. It is 
biology after all, and not archaeology, nor 
anthropology, that has given new dignity 


to history. It is the study of life as a 
whole, the study of all life — vegetable, 
animal, human — as a single fact, and the 
only important fact of the earth’s surface, 
that has made for ever ridiculous the con- 
ception of the history of the world as 

Man as more nor less than the 

anas ^lan during the last 

Proc ^ss* thousand years. The doctrine 
of organic evolution has revealed 
to us the continuity of man with his 
inferiors in the scale of life. The whole 
of human history may thus, for some 
purposes, be rightly conceived as only a 
chapter in the history of life — the greatest 
chapter, and that which gives meaning to 
all the rest, and perhaps the longest 
chapter when it is completely written, if 
it is to be ended at all, but at the time of 
writing, probably the shortest chapter in 
the history of important species. 

The thesis of the writer is that in the 
light of the revelations of the nineteenth 
century it is impermissibly short-sighted 
any longer to conceive of human history as 
if it were not the latest term in a long series. 
We have to conceive a man as part and pro- 
duct of a process which is older than he. We 
derogate nothing from his dignity and from 
his unique position in thus conceiving him. 

If, for instance, throughout the whole 
living world, apart from man, we find 
certain principles under which life has 
advanced here and degenerated there, 
multiplied or diminished, left the sea for 
the land or the land for the air, we are 
bound to ask ourselves whether man as a 
living being must not also be subject to 
these principles, though with profound 
modifications due to his unique character. 
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Older 
than Man 


It is not merely that modern biology 
desires to trace the very earliest stages 
in the history of man. Certainly it is 
desirable that the historian, in attempting 
to write, for instance, the earliest pages of 
the history of the New World, should 
recognise the conclusion of the biologists 
that the human species arose in the Old 
World. It would be inconsis- 
rea ure largeness of our 

scheme if we failed to realise 
the weight of the fact that man 
claims a common ancestry with the an- 
thropoid apes, and that these are exclu- 
sively confined to what we find it still 
convenient to call the Eastern Hemisphere. 

Plainly, also, biology has a right to be 
heard in these days when it claims that 
not even the anthropologist is entitled to 
write the first chapter of human history. 
Older even than primitive man, older 
than the earliest or palaeolithic civilisa- 
tion, there was a creature, neither ape 
nor man — to be called the missing link, 
however, onlj^ by those who ignorantly 
think that man is descended from one of 
the present species of anthropoid apes — 
which had his history ; and since every 
present time has all the future in its womb, 
the history of even the ape-man is part of 
the planetary epic. That history, how- 
ever, it seoms safe to say, will never be 
written. At present, indeed, we have 
only the scantiest evidence regarding the 
characters of the most primitive erected 
mammal. Nevertheless, a history of the 
world which contained no allusion to that 
evidence nor even to that period would 
be ludicrously imperfect. Yet there is 
no general historical work extant other 
than this one which alludes to this 
missing chapter, or, rather, this pro- 
logue to human history. 

The positive evidence, then, which we 
actually possess regarding the first period 
in human history consists of the imperfect 
remains of a fossil skeleton discovered by 
_ Q Dr. Dubois in Pliocene de- 

nositsin Java in the year 1802. 
. The creature thus suggested 

pe-man called Pithecan- 

thropus erecius — the erect ape-man. It is 
not the immediate concern of the historian 
to study the characters of this skeleton ; 
it is, at all events, his concern to note the 
fact that we are possessed of evidence 
showing an erected creature, neither ape 
nor man, to have lived in the Old 
World at the period indicated by these 
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deposits. This fact, coupled with the 
contrast between the monkeys of the 
New World and the apes of the Old World, 
is the first great fact of human history. 

It is not my purpose here, however, 
to dwell upon this matter. Suffice it that, 
at any rate in the twentieth century, we 
formally repair the omission of the first 
chapter of human history, which our pre- 
decessors during the last half century sanc- 
tioned, and of which their predecessors 
were, of course, wholly unaware. But I 
repeat that modern biology is of immeasur- 
ably greater importance to the historian 
than that involved in its contributions 
to the very earliest stages in the history of 
man. The point is that modern biology 
sees its principles illustrated in human 
history, sees them determining the lives 
not merely of individuals, but also of 
races and empires and civilisations. 

Above all, it is the science of life, and 
that alone, from which we may obtain any 
real and fruitful understanding of the 
supreme fact of history, which is progress — 
not uninterrupted, continuous, inevitable, 
irresistibly cumulative progress, but pro- 
, gress sometimes, somewhere, 
whole, nevertheless. 

... It is high time, indeed, that 
worthy conceptions of history, 
conceptions worthy of the spirit of age, 
should find due recognition amongst us. 
Never again must it be possible for any 
historian, distinguished or undistinguished, 
to pen those famous and monstrous 
words so often quoted from Gibbon’s 
“ Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire ” : 
“ History, which is, indeed, little more 
than the register of the crimes, follies, and 
misfortunes of mankind.” 

On the contrary, the present writer 
would define history as the record of the 
ascent of man. Such a definition would 
have been impossible for Gibbon, who had 
no evidence of such ascent, and no con- 
ception of the emergence of man from the 
sub-human world. If the reader would 
estimate the services of biology to human 
thought, let him contrast the definition 
of history which was possible for a great 
genius like Gibbon and the definition 
which only requires a moment’s reflection 
to be regarded as commonplace to-day, 
or if not to-day, at any rate to-morrow. 

But in any discussion of progress we 
shall achieve less than nothing unless we 
successfully define this great term in which 
our interest centres. It is possible to 
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use the word “ progress ” concerning facts 
on many planes. Any change in the direc- 
tion of differentiation, any passage from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, 
might conceivably be referred to as pro- 
gress But this is not a sense of the word 
that can have any real value for us. 

There was a time, we know, when not 
only was the earth’s surface destitute 
of life, but even its crust was destitute 
of structure. Such structure was achieved 
in the course of ages,yet there is something 
incongruous in the term “ geological pro- 
gress.” Again, in the course of time 
life appeared upon the earth, its first 
forms, as we must infer from the facts of 
nutrition, being vegetable, that is to say, 
forms capable of feeding wholly upon 
inorganic material. From these earliest 
beginnings there may be traced upwards 
the evolution of the vegetable kingdom, 
which has at last flowered, in what we 
call the flowering plants, including, of 
course, the mightiest trees. 

In the course of this history there has 
been much advance from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous, much differentiation, 

. much achievement of complexity ; 
“ ** there has been everything that 
ean y Herbert Spencer’s 

rogress pjg word ” evo- 

lution.” There has been what we might 
call anatomical or morphological progress, 
there has as certainly been physiological 
progress, increase in complexity and 
efficiency of function as well as of structure, 
yet is there not a something lacking, 
which causes us to regard the term ” vege- 
table progress ” as somehow incongruous ? 
It is less so, perhaps, than geological 
progress, because at least it deals with life. 
Yet, in spite of all, we feel that the word 
is not worthily used. 

Plainly, then, our definition of process 
must not be in terms of the physical. 
Physical evolution, whether mechanical 
or anatomical, is not progress. The 
evolution of the motor-car mechanism 
with six cylinders from that with one 
is not progress, nor yet the evolution 
of the many-celled anatomico-chemical 
mechanism called the oak from the 
one-celled plant. Our definition must 
be in terms of the intangible. It 
must have “ thoughts of things which 
thoughts but tenderly touch.” It must 
be in terms of mind. By progress we mean 
no series of physical changes, however 
admirable or perfect their physical result. 


Yet if without any physical changes that 
seem noteworthy there appears but the 
barest rudiment of the psychical, the 
merest glimmering of sentiency, the 
scarcely recognisable emergence of any- 
thing that feels, there is the very fact of 
progress before us. As a preliminary 
definition, then, let us take it that by pro- 
V ki ^ess we mean the emergence and 

egc e predominance of the 

Kingdoms Psychical over the physical. 

Only in terms of mind — using 
that word in its widest sense — can we frame 
any definition of progress that appeals to us 
who are minds. Plainly, then, geological 
evolution is out of court. More note- 
worthy, however, is the fact that one-half 
of all biological evolution is out of court. 

It is not easy to frame any final definition 
of the difference between an animal and a 
plant. Yet if we compare the animal and 
the vegetable kingdoms, it is possible to 
declare one overwhelming fact of contrast 
between them. The vegetable kingdom, 
with all its power and achievements, shows 
no growth of mind. On every other score 
but this the oak is vastly superior to the 
alga ; yet if we are to apply the criterion 
of the psychical to them the difference 
is naught. Everything has been achieved, 
but the one thing — the oak displays no uni- 
fied consciousness, let alone self-conscious- 
ness, no volition, not even the scantiest, 
or any but the scantiest, differentiation of 
the primary sentiency which we are com- 
pelled to attribute to the first vegetables. 
So far as any psychical evolution is 
concerned, the history of the vegetable 
kingdom is substantially blank. This it 
is which, to my mind, constitutes the 
one difference that matters between the 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms. 

We dismiss, then, as beneath our pre- 
sent notice the whole course of vegetable 
evolution, and turn to recognise the over- 
whelming contrast displayed in animal 
evolution. This displays a series of in- 
_ . creasing complexities for the 

Complexities ph^^gi^ist, yet another for rhe 

EvoluUon chemist, yet another for the 

* comparative anatomist, and 

another for the student of the cell. To all 
of these, however, a parallel might be 
found in the vegetable kingdom, but there 
is no vegetable parallel to that evolution 
which the psychologist discerns in the 
history of the animal world, and that 
psychical evolution is the only worthy 
thing that we can possibly mean by the 
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word progress. I say psychical rather than 
mental, because it is not merely intelli- 
gence of which we must think, but all the 
attributes of the psyche. 

It is the historic fact that upon the 
earth long ago there was nothing of the 
psychical, or, at any rate, no more than the 
hylozoist may attribute, like Empedocles, 
.to the atoms with their “loves 
ftA &A hates.” Later, there was 

. no more of the psychical than 
ompftred displayed by the bacterium 

or the oak to-day, and now there are in- 
telligence and will and motherhood. Con- 
sider that if we study any kind of sentiency 
that may be found in the oak, we regard 
it as existing to serve the oak itself, and 
by the oak itself we mean the bodily, 
physical, material oak ; similarly, also, in 
the case of the sensitive plant or the sea 
anemone or the worm. Any powers of 
sensation or discrimination or response that 
such creatures possess we describe as 
appanages or faculties useful for the 
plant or animal itself, and the self is still 
the physical being. 

But now pass upwards. I do not say 
that there is presented to us a picture 
of animal species placed on the successive 
rungs of a ladder of intelligence, and I even 
remember that Father Wasmann declares, 
erroneously, I believe, that if there were 
such a ladder, we should have to put 
ants on the highest rungs above any 
monkey. But I will pass right up to 
man, and then we shall surely agree 
that the relation of things has been re- 
versed. Such a mind as the insect has 
exists for its body. But the body of a 
man exists only to serve the man himself, 
and by the man himself we do not mean the 
bodily, physical, material man. We do 
not even require to pass up to man in order 
to realise this fashion in which the psychical 
has turned the tables upon the physical. 
Let the reader compare, for instance, his 
dog with a tree and a caterpillar, and con- 

p sider the case of physical muti- 

rogress « jf branches of the 

tree be lopped off, part of the 
of H..tory ^ SO with the cater- 

pillar. But who that has a pet dog would 
consider that the creature he loves has partly 
vanished because a leg is amputated ? 
It is its psyche that is the dog, it is its body 
that is the caterpillar ; the psychical has 
turned the tables upon the physical — 
and that is progress. Its highest form is 
found in man, to whom were addressed 


the words : “ If thy hand or foot offend thee, 
cut them off, and cast them from thee.” 
The man is not composed of hand and feet 
and viscera — these are his body-servants. 

Progress is therefore not an illusion of 
youth, but the supreme fact of the earth’s 
history, and the final demonstration of 
that truth is the first service of biology 
and of the nineteenth century to mankind. 
Progress is possible because it has occurred. 
It is not an illusion, but a scientific truth. 
The common cant about the “ illusion 
of progress ” may make attractive litera- 
ture or rhetoric, but to deny the reality 
of progress is as definitel}^ to flout scientific 
truth as to deny the motion of the earth, 
and is an error immeasurably more grave. 
Even if we care to play with the terrible 
idea of Aristotle, that every art and every 
philosophy has probably been found out 
many times, up to the limits of the possible, 
and again destroyed, even then we have 
to reckon with the finding out, which is 
an aspect of progress. 

The converse error is no less noteworthy. 
It consists in the teaching that science 
demonstrates progress to be constant and 
inevitable. This error, however, 

oHhe exposed. We 

Fittest remember that during 

those years when Spencer was 
working towards his conception of universal 
evolution he wrote, in 1857, an essay 
called “ Progress ; Its Law and Cause.” 
When he saw, however, that all change 
is not progressive, he introduced the word 
“ evolution ” as a term which does not 
commit us to any moral concept. We 
must remember, also, that his familiar 
phrase is not “ survival of the best,” but 
“ survival of the fittest,” and that fitness 
may at times be constituted by characters 
which are irrelevant to progress, such as 
vegetable characters ; or by others which, 
so far from being the best, are the worst. 

If we are inclined to believe that pro- 
gress is constant and inevitable, let us 
recall the evolution of the intestinal 
parasites as proof of the possibility of 
degradation even under the action of 
natural selection. The survival of the 
fittest now becomes equivalent to the 
survival of the worst. Yet, again, biolo- 
gists are familiar with what may be 
called survivals from the past in the plant 
world. Change in no direction can occur 
if there be nothing to cause it, and thus 
you may find species extant to-day which 
seem to have undergone no change for 
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untold ages. On the one hand, organic 
evolution asserts that progress is possible 
and has occurred, and on the other 
hand that it is neither constant nor 
inevitable under all conditions. Evolu- 
tion demonstrates and has achieved, but 
is not synonymous with, progress. 

This, of course, the historian knows full 
well, and one of the reasons why, during 
the last half century, he has failed to 
realise what organic evolution means for 
him is that he has been misled as to what 
the doctrine asserts. He knows that 
progress is not inevitable ; he knows that 
the mightiest empires, having reached 
unexampled heights, have fallen. Where, 
he asks, are “ the glory that was Greece 
and the grandeur that was Rome ” ? He 
has pushed back his inquiries to Babylon, 
and yet more clearly he sees that progress 
is not inevitable. As Spain fell, and 
Rome and Greece, so did Egypt and 
Babylon. When, therefore, the doctrine 
of organic evolution is presented to him 
as asserting that progress is a constant 
law of Nature, can he be blamed for 
declining to waste his time upon what 
he knows to be false ? It is our 
s ere a these pages to state 

° - the facts and the theory based 
upon them in a more correct 
fashion, and in the course of doing so to 
show that there is absolutely no conflict 
whatever between the teachings of biology 
and the facts of history. If there were 
such a conflict, which would have to go 
to the wall, does the reader fancy — the 
theories or the facts ? 

But before we turn more closely to 
examine the historical facts let us en- 
deavour to complete our concept of pro- 
gress. We have agreed that, considered 
from afar, it is at any rate clearly dis- 
cernible to be the increasing predominance 
of the psychical over the physical, and 
that, if it exists at all, it is involved in 
psychical evolution. We remind our- 
selves also that evolution under all its 
aspects is a change from the homogeneous 
to the heterogeneous. Is it possible, 
then, to conceive of any finality, any 
goal to progress ? Is there any ideal 
that seems to be indicated ? 

Plainly, I think, psychical evolution 
can result in nothing higher than what 
we call personality or individuality. If 
evolution is to result in the production of 
the heterogeneous, its ideal is most com- 
pletely achieved in personality — “ the 


most distinctive quality we know,** as 
Professor Hoffding says. Progress, then, 
must be such a series of changes as increase 
the conscious life of the individual. We 
can by no means plumb the depths which 
the conscious life may reach here or here- 
after, but along this path and no other 
is our goal to be sought. If the machinery 
, of a motor-car is not proof 
p . . ot progress, no more is the 

PrrrMs machinery of a society. The 
products of progress are not 
mechanisms, but men. Physical com- 
plexity, physical differentiation — all this 
as such is nothing to us. The life of the 
beehive, for instance, has to be judged by 
the ideals which we have formulated and 
not by any mechanical standards. If the 
machinery of the beehive does not make 
for individuality, it has nothing to do 
with the subject we are discussing, though 
as an achievement in vital mechanics it 
may be considerably more interesting 
than a motor-car. So much, then, by 
way of definition. 

The older theory of organic evolution, 
which is commonly named after Lamarck, 
and which was expounded by him at 
length in 1809, the year of Charles Darwin’s 
birth, asserted that characters acquired 
by the parent, such as the effects of use 
and disuse, are transmitted to the off- 
spring. One of his examples was the case 
of the giraffe, which owes its long neck, 
he presumed, to the gradual stretching 
of the necks of many ancestors in their 
efforts to reach the leaves of trees. Now, 
it needs but the smallest consideration 
to recognise that this question of the 
transmission of acquired characters, 
commonly regarded as a quarrel of the 
biologists, is of the utmost moment to 
the philosophic historian. 

In general, it is fair to say that his- 
torians have hitherto accepted, as popular 
opinion commonly accepts, the Lamarck- 
ian doctrine of the inheritance of acquire- 
ments. For many generations 
I r a race is disciplined, and so 

^ * . at last there is produced a 

people to whom discipline is 
native ; or for many generations a nation 
finds it necessary to make adventure upon 
the water, and so at last there is produced 
a generation with blue water in its blood. 

The theory apphes equally to retrogres- 
sion — a fact of history scarcely less salient 
than the fact of progress. Every historian 
has asserted that the vices of a people 
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will, in course of time, produce moral 
and physical degeneration in their pos- 
terity. Historians like to compare the 
history of a nation to the history of an 
individual, and this leads them to the very 
familiar assertion, repeated and believed 
almost everywhere, that the life of a 
species or race or nation, like the life of 
, an individual, must inevitably 
Biology a period of growth fol- 

Aid to by maintenance, and, as 

Ills ory individual, ultimately 

by decadence and death. Now, modern 
biology has to be reckoned with in these 
interpretations of history, with its periods 
of progress and retrogression. And in the 
first place, for the case may be more 
briefly dealt with, let us observe that the 
argument from the necessity of death for 
the individual to the necessity of death for 
a species or race is, biologically considered, 
not merely false but ridiculous. On the 
contrary, between the individual and the 
race there exists only one overwhelming 
difference, which is precisely that, whilst 
the individual is necessarily mortal, the 
race is not, and the analogy between the 
life of the individual and the life of a 
nation belongs entirely to the domain not 
of science, but of rhetoric or poetry. 

Every living man at this moment bears 
within him living elements which may 
trace back a continuous ancestry to the 
beginnings of life upon our planet. Life 
as a whole phenomenon does not die ; it 
is only the individual that dies. To assert 
that because an individual dies a species 
or a nation must die is to prove oneself 
blind to the most salient fact that dis- 
tinguishes the species from the individual. 

Turn we now to the still more serious 
questions involved in the truth or falsity 
of the Lamarckian doctrine concerning 
the inheritance of acquired characters. 
Let us state in a concrete and striking 
form the magnitude of the contrast between 
the interpretations of history that respec- 
tively assert and deny this pro- 
r * position. Let us imagine a 

Natioa nation which for many genera- 
tions has lived in ever-increasing 
luxurious sloth and ease. Let us take this 
nation at a period when it would seem that 
decadence could no further go. But still, 
of course, there are many babies being 
born. Now, the question is as to the state 
of those babies at birth. According to the 
Lamarckian view, the new generation is 
predestined to failure ; it is imbued with 
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character acquired and accumulated by 
its ancestors. This is a “ dying nation.’^' 
Like an individual it has entered on its 
period of decadence, and, as in the case of 
the individual, no social medicine will re- 
store either its adult manhood or its youth. 

But suppose that we are empowered 
summarily to deny the transmission of 
acquired characters. Words can scarcely 
picture the contrast in our interpretation. 
The new generation, then, is, on the whole, 
not much better, not much worse, except 
through the slow operation of any form 
of selection for parentlmod than was the 
new generation of centuries before. The 
baby makes a fresh start, the sins of the 
parent are not visited upon it in the direct 
fashion asserted by the other theory. If, 
then, something outside the new generation 
could be changed ; if each baby could be 
born into the social environment into which 
its ancestors of centuries before were born, 
then, in an instant, so to speak, that nation 
would become again as great and worthy 
as in the days of old. It contains the 
constant possibility of recovery, which the 
individual who is “ dying ” in the course 
of Nature does not. Now% the answer to 

Histo and question whether or not 

IS ory and characters are trans- 

10 ogy m fitted cannot be left to the 

greemen j^jstorian. It is to be answered 
by the students of heredity ; it is to be 
answered after experimental inquiry by the 
microscope, and by statistics. If the facts 
so obtained are incompatible with the facts 
of history, then further inquiry must show 
why it is that what is true of the dog or 
the chestnut is not true of man ; but we 
shall find that there is no incompatibility 
with the facts of history. Let us see how 
we can defend that assertion. 

It is the conclusion of modern biology, 
and one which we are now compelled to 
accept, that acquired characters are not 
transmissible. We now recognise a 
principle that makes for organic evolution 
without requiring us to assume that ac- 
quired characters are transmissible. This 
principle we are about to study. But it 
is not merely that we do not need the 
transmission of acquirements ; it is that 
on inquiry we find that it does not 
occur. To this statement there are 
some very dubious exceptions, derived, 
for instance, from the realm of im- 
munity to disease ; but these are quite 
irrelevant to the interpretation of 
history. So far as the historian is 
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concerned, acquired characters are not 
transmissible and are never transmitted. 
He has to reckon with this. 

The result of this conclusion of the 
biologists IS m a sense to enhance the im- 
portance of that department of histoiy 
which IS outside the sphere of biology. 
This is to say that in denying the trans- 
mission of acquirements by heredity 
we greatly restrict the importance of 
biological heredity in the study of history, 
whilst to do so IS j)roportionately to in- 
crease the moment that must be attached 
to the facts of history that he outsidn all 
biological heredity. In other words, 
whilst in explaining the degeneration of 
a jieople the historian might formerly 
transfer his burden to the shoulders of the 
biologist, as, for instance, by saying that a 
species must die as an individual dies, 
he IS now comjielled to explain the pheno- 
menon m social terms and historical terms, 
in terms of events and customs and 
, morality, and especially of 

IS ory s environment, as the selector of 

1 remendous j. 

paicnthood. 1 he transmission 

ot acquired characters being 
denied, Lamarckian heredity will no longer 
bear the burden of explaining these 
tremendous phenomena of history. In 
effect, the biologist says to the historian : 
“No, you must not come to me for explana- 
tions ; I will give you the great assistance, 
if you recognise it as such, of denying 
absolutely that I can give you any assist- 
ance at this point, and of asserting that 
you must find explanations lor these facts 
in your own proper sphere.” 

Now, certainly, if the historian found it 
impossible to make history reasonable 
without resort to the doctrine of the 
transmission of acquired characters or the 
doctrine that nations, like individuals, 
must die, then, as we have hinted above, 
the biologist would have to reconsider his 
position. He would have to ask himsell 
whether, in the total absence of any other 
conceivable explanation, the decadence 
of Rome must not be explained m terms 
of such transmission. But there is no such 
necessity. On the contrary, the historian 


must be purblind who fails to see, staring 
him in the face, causes totally inde- 
pendent of the transmission of acquired 
characters or the supposed necessity for 
the death of a nation, which abundantly 
account for all the phenomena that he has 
, to explain. What are these 
causes, 1 shall be asked, 
, . . which to mv mind so easily 
account for the tremendous 
phenomena hitherto found unaccount- 
able by historians, except by lecourse 
to biological doctrines now discredited ? 
To this I answer that whilst the historian 
has recorded battles and intrigues and 
enactments, and so forth, he may possibly 
hav^e neglected matters of greater moment. 
And here, also, he has to learn from the 
biologist ; he has to be taught, and is, 
indeed, now learning, which are the potent 
and which the trivial factors of history. 

In an early chapter of the History 
OF THE World it has been shown how 
history may be conceived as a history of 
knowledge, as a history of culture, as a 
history of liberty, as a history of political 
institutions. But if the present writer is 
assured of anything at all, it is that history 
may be conceived not only under these 
headings, but also, lor instance, as a history 
of motherhood or as a history of morality. 

Human history, after all, is the history of 
man the individual, in co-existence and in 
sequence with other individuals. It is a 
history of individual specimens of human 
nature, and the factors that have made it 
must necessarily be the factors that most 
nearly affect the individual. How, then, 
can history be rightly interpreted if, for 
instance, we hav^e as yet no historian of 
childhood, as we have yet no historian 
„ of motherhood ? Many have 

I ° t devoted themselves to the 
Histo*/* influence of the geographical 
envuronment upon history, the 
influence of the sea or the mountains; 
many to the influence of the mental 
environment ; some have even de- 
liciously conceived the history of man- 
kind to be but a series of marginal 
notes upon the history of machinery. 
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IT is obvious that the inquiries raised have 
* their value, but how relatively limited 
that value is we realise when we come to ask 
how far, in terms of mountains or mach- 
inery, there can be explained the great facts 
of history, which are, of course, the rise 
and fall of peoples. The evident 
and Fall answer is, to take the case of a 
ofPeo les rnoantain alone, that this con- 
stant and unchanging factor is 
plainly irrelevant. And the case of mach- 
inery is very little better. If history is to 
be interpreted in terms of human nature, 
we must interpret its greatest phenomena 
by the study of those factors which most 
closely influence human nature. 

It is for the reader to decide whether, in 
the case of this man or that, in the case of 
this society or that, it is a mountain or a 
mother, the weather or the home, that is 
most worthy of his study. This question 
of the social interpretation of history, 
one of the most luminous and momentous 
ideas of this age, must be duly recognised 
elsewhere. Here we introduce it 
in order to note that the historian who 
seeks to explain progress and retro- 
gression, and who is no longer allowed to 
find simple but false explanations in terms 
of Lamarckian hered^, need by no 
means be gravelled for lack of matter. 

He has yet to study adequately marriage 
and motherhood, parentage, social and 
domestic morality, all the factors that 
most nearly influence the growing genera- 
tion; he has to study the progressive 
Darwin's modifications in those influences 

Theor^'of instance, a nation 

EvXtLn necessary to struggle 

for its life, or when, having 
gained success, it ceases to struggle. These 
subjects are inexhaustible and of inex- 
haustible moment. Turn we now to 
the modern theory of organic evolution 
as conceived and demonstrated by 
Charles Darwin. We now realise that 
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the absolute ruler of all organic evolution 
is that all-important reality which 
Darwin calls “ natural selection ” and 
Spencer “ the survival of the fittest.” 
We must closely study these phrases if 
we are to understand the conditions which, 
as we saw in the preceding chapter, 
have resulted in the predominance of 
the psychical. As we saw, biology can tell us 
positively that this new predominance of 
the psychical, which is progress, has oc- 
curred. But that would be a small service 
if it could not proceed to tell us how it has 
occurred. We are interested in the past, 
of course; but it is onwards that our 
eyes are most commonly turned if we are 
really to justify ourselves as historians 
for this age, and the question is whether 
biology can pilot us. 

Now, what is the theory of natural 
selection ? It depends upon the existence 
, of two facts, heredity and 
H * A variation. Like begets like, but 

ere t y and (;>ommonly not exactly like. The 

inborn degree of unlikeness is 
called variation. There are more born than 
can survive, survival including the idea of 
parenthood on their part — survival and 
reproduction in offspring ; arid therefore 
those variations which constitute superior 
fitness for whatever the environment may 
be are automatically or naturally selected, 
and those same variations will tend to be 
transmitted to posterity by the law of 
heredity. Observe that a variation is an 
inborn character — inborn, innate, inherent, 
fundamental, which you will, and as such 
tends to be perpetuated or transmitted. 

This, of course, is an old and very long 
controversy, but for our present purpose 
it will suffice if we recognise that the 
distinction between variations and acquire- 
ments is a real one, and that it is variations 
the selection of which is of value, because 
it is variations, as distinguished from 
acquirements, which, being selected, can 
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pfsrpetuate themselves. Now, natural selec- 
tion in no sense creates — it selects. If 
there were no variation there would be 
nothing for it to select from ; it would have 
no choice. Without variation there would 
have been no organic evolution. 

What is it, then, that in any individual 
natural selection selects ? The answer is 
that, with absolute indifference as to all 
other considerations, natural selection 
selects whatever has survival value, and 
in proportion as it has survival value. 

Let us begin with the variations upon 
which it acts. We do not understand 
their production, but at least we find 
no more evidence to-day than Darwin 
found of the existence of any determinate 
character in them. When we call them 
fortuitous we must not imagine a “ chance ” 
outside the realm of law. On the 
contrary, the Mendelians find variations to 
be capable of analysis and prediction. 
No one who is acquainted with the work 
of this young school of biologists can 
speak of fortuitous variations without 
at any rate an unspoken reminder of the 
mathematical analysis of what we call 
_ . chance. Further, only certain 

variations are possible for any 

0 , ,. species. Ihe fortuity of 

Selection ' , . , 

natural selection is anything 

but the “ law of higgledy-piggledy,” as an 
academic opponent of Charles Darwin 
once called it. 

Secondly, when we come to study the 
conditions under which natural selection 
acts — its dependence upon certain con- 
ditions, not merely as regards the pro- 
duction of variations but also as regards 
the degree to which the environment 
exercises stringent preference — we see 
how monstrous is the notion of chance 
having been set up as an idol and super- 
stitiously worshipped by Darwin, as 
some would have us believe, and we 
see also that the law is not a blind law, 
but, from this point of view at any rate, a 
very reasonable and discerning one. 

Thirdly, as we shall see when we come 
to study survival value more closely, 
the demands made by the law of natural 
selection are absolutely constant, not- 
withstanding the contrasts between the 
various fashions in which they are met. 

1 have said that natural selection selects 
whatever hats survival value, and in 
proportion as it has survival value. The 
word “ value,” as Ruskin himself reminds 
us, is derived from valere, to be strong, which 


is itself an idea derived from life. Now, 
life, despite its varying manifestations, 
is at bottom a constant thing, and it is 
this constant thing, life, and characters 
that have survival value, that natural 
selection invariably requires. Natural 
selection knows what it wants, and in- 
variably gets it. Higgledy-piggledy is, 

_ . , plainly, not the word, 

us m s j mani- 

Condemnution of ^ , .P r vr 

^ .... festations of life answer so 

Competition ... .1. • i 

varymgly to our ethical 

judgments that we are liable to forget 
the absolute fundamental consistency 
which I have tried to indicate. Since 
life manifests itself in the microbe as 
well as in man, natural selection may 
be found selecting the microbe, if that be 
found to have more value, or, to translate 
the word into English, more strength. 

Hence the superficial aspect of higgledy- 
piggledy which the law may assume in our 
eyes if we confine our study to any given 
moment instead of surveying the whole 
epic of life. For it is true that the 
character which possesses survival value 
may vary indefinitely and offer terrible 
contrasts to any ethical judgment such as 
that involved in the idea of progress. 
Hence the vehemence with which Ruskin 
condemns the law of competition as 
anarchy, the law not of life but of death. 

In the microbe the characters having 
survival value are its poisons, or toxins ; 
in the oak, green leaves, amongst other 
things, of course ; in the tiger, teeth, 
claws and muscles ; in the ox, a complicated 
stomach ; and so on. In so far as the 
character makes for life it must perpetuate 
itself ; its might constitutes its right. 
Nature makes no explicit avowal of any bias 
towards what we have defined as progress ; 
she does not declare outright that she is 
after quality rather than quantity, after 
the psychical rather than the physical. 
Thus, though, as we are about to see, 
the psychical commonly triumphs, simply 
because it has superior survival 
p * I value, it is not spared if the 
*yc »ca physical characters of some 
riump a lower form of life can conquer 
it. The crab, a crawling invertebrate, may 
eat the bird. It is said that ” on sand- 
banks among the Laccadive Islands 
land crabs often kill the nestling terns 
by the hundred.” Yet more striking, 
man himself, and often the finest souls 
amongst mankind — a Spinoza or a Schu- 
bert — ^may be killed by a despicable 
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fungus^ the tubercle bacillus. The bacillus 
has some character which is of superior 
survival value, and accordingly it sur- 
vives. Thus, so far as natural selection 
is concerned, there is no right but might. 
Yet, somehow, the right, as, for instance, 
the conception of right, has emerged. 
We can only conclude, then, that if our 
_ principle be correct, the right, 

rocess everything that we admire, or 

Evolution comprehensively, the psy- 

chical, must possess might. 
Even in a world of claws and toxins it must 
have possessed sufficient survival value to 
survive. This is the great thesis of Carlyle 
in other words. If it be true that natural 
selection has no prejudices, we can only 
explain in terms of survival value the 
present dominance of the psychical. 

It is evident enough, if we come to 
think in terms of this concept of survival 
value, that lowly psychical characters, 
such as sensory acuity, sensory dis- 
crimination, sensory memory, would con- 
stitute factors having survival value for 
the creature that displayed them. Such 
creatures would tend to succeed in the 
struggle for life and to transmit their 
powers to their offspring. More and 
more we might expect to find creatures 
living by their wits rather than by force 
of bone or muscle. The survival value 
of such aptitudes is self-evident, and the 
increasing part they play in the course of 
animal evolution is one of the most 
easily explicable of facts. 

In short, the evolution of instinctive 
and intelligent powers is a necessary 
consequence of their high survival value. 
Given the action of natural selection upon 
all vital characters, and given the indis- 
putable, if mysterious, fact that such 
vital characters may include intelligence, 
then the emergence and dominance of 
intelligence is inevitable. The “ fluke ” 
theory of its history is untenable. The 
very reverse is the truth. The only 
SiusmuM possible theory of the emer- 
StranUot O' intelligence is a 

lAUlliscaee ^®cessitarian theory. It was 
given no unfair start ; on 
the contrary, it has not been favoured 
by the judge ; it has not been allowed 
to emerge without a struggle ; it has 
emerged only where there has been struggle, 
and it has emerged because it could — 
because of its superior survival value. 
It has the right which belongs to might. 
When, then, man is described as the 
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“ poor fluke or sport of the anthropoid 
ape," this conclusion, which is advanced 
as the inevitable inference from biology, 
seems to me to assert everything that 
biology denies. So far as the intellectual 
powers of man are concerned, their emerg- 
ence and dominance in the light of the 
concept of survival value seem to me to 
have been inevitable, not under any 
conditions, but under the conditions that 
have obtained. If we believe with Tyndall 
that their promise and potency must be 
discerned by the scientific imagination 
in the primeval nebula, then they must 
out. When out, as we have seen, they 
may have to compete even with the 
tubercle bacillus. Nature never gives 
a final verdict, but out they must. 

This is as much as to say that though pro- 
gress is not constant, and though evidence 
of retrogression is only too easy to find, 
yet, given certain conditions which have 
obtained, progress was fore-ordained. 
Contrast with the assertion that man 
is a “ fluke " Sir E. Ray Lankester’s 
“ specific assertion that he is the predes- 
tined outcome of an orderly, and to a large 
. , extent perceptible, mechan- 

* ism," But hitherto we have 
considered the survival value 
of the psychical only in so 
far as discrimination, memory, instinct 
and intelligence are concerned. We turn 
now to what is infinitely more important 
for us here, progress being really an ethical 
term — the psychical characters which may 
be summed up under the word love. 

Now, if it is possible to assert the survival 
value of intelligence, it is immeasurably 
easier to assert the survival value of love, 
and this in direct contravention of the 
Nietzschean misinterpretation of the 
Darwinian theory, and also in direct con- 
travention of the famous opinion of 
Huxley that “ cosmic evolution is in- 
competent to furnish any better reason 
why what we call good is preferable to 
what we call evil than we had before." 
According to Huxley, cis to Ruskin, moral 
or ethical evolution is opposed, radically 
opposed, to cosmic evolution. But let us 
look at love in terms of survival value, and 
let us, if you please, begin with the lowest 
vertebrates, and we shall end with man. 

Sutherland found that so soon as the 
slightest trace of parental care emerges 
amongst the fishes, the chance of survival 
is increased and, as we should expect, 
the birth rate Igw^r^d, This advance 


Survival 

Value 
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may be traced right through the verte- 
brate kingdom, increase of parental care, 
that is, of love, being associated with 
a lower birth rate and a lower infant 
mortality, this meaning a greater pro- 
portion of life to death and a greater 
possibility of individuation for the parent 
individual, in consequence of the economy 
effected in reproduction ; whilst the 
offspring, though fewer, increase in 
individual power, especially since parental 
care, in the highest stages of evolu- 
tion, is concentrated upon a few instead 
of scattered upon many, and, there- 
fore, weakened for each. 

This sequence may be traced through the 
fishes, amphibia, reptiles, birds and mam- 
mals progressively, the birth rate of the 
anthropoid apes and man being the lowest 
known. In man the period of gestation, 
the period of what we may call organic 
morality, is, in proportion to weight, the 
longest known, and the natural lactation 
period of three or four years is also the 
longest known. Sociologists tell us that 
the same sequence is to be observed in the 
human race itself. “ Diminutions in the 
M the number of deaths and child- 

Hrheat^roduct family accompany 

advances in parental care 

from society to society or 
from class to class in the same society." 
In short, the psychical fact called love 
is demonstrated to constitute a factor of 
supreme survival value. Natural selec- 
tion actually selects morality, and we 
come to realise that man is the highest 
product of morality. Without love no 
baby can live for a week. Every one of 
the i,6po millions of human beings on 
the earth at this moment is a product 
of mother-love, and I am entitled to say 
“ no morals, no man.” So far is Darwinism 
from reducing morality to the level of a 
superstition that natural selection, which 
is the Darwinian principle, actually selects 
morality, because of its superior survival 
value. The creature in whom, as the 
comparative facts of gestation and 
lactation show, organic morality is at its 
height has become the lord of the earth. 

I have no space to discuss the argument 
that the prolongation of infancy, depend- 
ing upon parental care — that is to say, 
upon love — has made possible the trans- 
mutation of instinct into intelligence and 
educability, the instruments of man’s 
dominance. There still remains the fact, 
seeming to confirm Huxley, that the 


indiscriminate extension of S5mipathy, 
involving the abrogation of the law of the 
survival of the fittest, would lead to the 
multiplication of the unfit. This is a very 
small difficulty, however, since it is quite 
possible to extend every kind of sympathy 
and care to the unfit whilst meanwhile 
forbidding them just one thing, and that is 
_ parenthood. This is to effect 

fAV w ji mercifully what natural selec- 
of the Mind .• ij • r 

j tion would, in a former age, 

° have effected unmercifully. Our 

argument requires completion now only by 
one further proposition, which is that not 
only has the psychical a survival value, but 
this demonstrates itself increasingly to out- 
weigh that of the physical. Obviously, by 
no other means could the psychical have 
emerged and become dominant. 

This proposition is absolutely vital 
to our argument, but, fortunately, 
it requires no labouring. Man daily 
achieves by means of his mind what 
the lower animals have to achieve by 
physical means. If he cannot run so fast, 
his mind creates a train ; if his teeth dcT 
not last so well, he makes false ones, and 
so on. It was so from the first. The 
Drift-men of Taubach, living in the 
Interglacial Period, could kill the full- 
grown elephant and rhinoceros. Says 
Ranke : ” It is the mind of man that 

shows itself superior to the most powerful 
brute force, even where we meet him for 
the first time.” Furthermore, whilst the 
physical methods are all self-limited, 
whether as to the achievement of speed 
by means of muscles, or cutting power 
by means of teeth, the method of mind is 
not limited ; it is even more than cumula- 
tive, and multiplies its capacities by 
geometrical progression. That dominance 
of the psychical which we call progress is 
due to its dominant survival value. 

If this sometimes fails us, still, when 
measured with the physical, as when it 
is pitted against the toxins of the tubercle 
_ bacillus, that is only for a 

^ar y e an 5 ga,son. Carlyle despised the 

evolutionists, and there is, 
Evolntioniat. the more interest 

and piquancy in the fact that during the 
years when he produced ” Past and 
Present,” and ‘ Heroes and Hero 
Worship,” with their magnificent asser- 
tion of the survival value of the psychical, 
Darwin was filling his note-b^ks with 
facts supporting the idea of natural 
selection. In the whole of Carlyle’s 
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philosophy there are few ideas more im- 
portant, more characteristic and more 
frequently expressed than the idea of 
natural selection. Indeed, Carlyle be- 
lieved in natural selection unqualified ; 
he does not care that Mohammed propa- 
gated his religion by the sword : 

I care little about the sword ; I will allow 
a thing to struggle for itself in this world, with 
any sword or tongue or implement 
Nature it has, or can lay hold of. We will 
Can Do No let it preach, and pamphleteer, and 
Wrong fight, and to the uttermost bestir 
itself, and do, beak and claws, what- 
soever is in it ; very sure that it will, in the long 
run, conquer nothing which does not deserve to 
be conquered. What is better than itself it can- 
not put away, but only what is worse. In 
this great duel. Nature herself 's umpire, and 
can do no wrong ; the thing which is deepest- 
rooted in Nature, what we call truest, that thing, 
and not the other, will be found growing at last. 


Parallel passages are to be found — need 
we remind ourselves ? — in the wonderful 
second chapter of “ Past and Present.” 
There are few more interesting passages 
of literature for the biologist, who knows 
how profoundly true they are. Yet one 
more point as to competition. Ruskin 
tells us that in all things anarchy and 
competition are the laws of death. 
Modern biology declares, on the other 
hand, that it finds no anarchy in the 
world of life?, but that it finds competition 
to be the law of life, even if it be the 
competition of mother and child together 
against foes which do not so co-operate. 
The antithesis between competition and 
co-operation is obviously superficial. In 
Carlyle, on the other hand, we find it 
constantly asserted that by competition, 
and only by competition, can any kind of 
progress, physical or psychical, be effected. 
Up to this present, competition has 
been in all things the law of life, for it has 
been the necessary factor of all progress. 

That is what the doctrine of natural 
selection and survival value asserts. It 
is a matter of infinite moment to the 

Success historian, who so frequently 
** observes that no nation can 
survive complete success. It 
advances until, perhaps, it 
is mistress of the world, and from that 
moment the historian may trace its 
decline. We have seen already that, 
misled by deceptive analogies from biology, 
historians have interpreted this pheno- 
menon as really identical with the 
5delding of adult strength to senility in 
the in&vidual. Though that analogy is 
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Nations 


false, the historian may, nevertheless, 
find assistance in biology for the 
phenomenon which he deplores, and it 
is in terms of selection lor parenthood 
that he wiU find the true biological 
explanation of the facts. 

Here is, indeed, a whole conception of 
history which has yet to be used by 
historians. The historians must not ask 
the biologists to undertake the task, for 
they have not the historical knowledge. 
The historian, however, can hear and 
accept the biological principle in a single 
breath, and the application is plainly his 
duty. We have to realise that natural 
selection did not cease to operate with 
the production of man. In every genera- 
tion, including those which initiated new 
epochs in history, natural selection has 
been at work. Always some have been 
taken and others left ; those taken were 
the least fit for the environment in 


Factors in 

Rome’s 

Greatness 


question, and those left were the fittest. 

It is the duty of the historian to apply 
the idea of survival value to history. 
What were the factors that possessed 
survival value in the age of Pericles, in 
the periods of religious perse- 
cution in Sparta ? He ‘ must 
answer the question for every 
place and every time. Observe 
the value of this process, apart from its 
explanation of history. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of religious persecution. 
The characters that, so far from having 
any survival value, make directly for 
death are the courage and the something 
immeasurably nobler than courage which 
will make a man willing to die for what 
he believes to be true. Religious persecu- 
tion is, therefore, condemned by biology 
because it takes the worthlessness of the 
hypocrite and gives it survival value, 
whilst it confers a value for death alone 
upon all that is really valuable. A form 
of selection continues to operate, but the 
circumstances are such that its whole 
tendency is reversed, and it is made to 
work for the evil and against the good. 

But observe, furthermore, the services 
of the idea of natural selection in the 
understanding of history. Take, for 
example, the case of Rome. There was 
a time when the factors which possessed 
survival value in Rome were such as 
courage, devotion, hardihood and the 
patriotism that did not fear death. The 
babies born in that generation were very 
much like the babies a hundred years before 
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and a hundred years after. But those which 
displayed these characters were selected — 
and so much the better for Rome. 

Take a somewhat later generation. The 
material upon which selection is to operate 
is much the same ; there has been no 
time for marked consequences to follow 
the previous selection. In a given number 
of babies of that age you will find just 
about as many potential patriots and 
potential traitors as before. But there 
has been what Nietzsche would call a 
“ trans valuation of values." Patriotism 
and hardihood and honour are at a dis- 
count. Smooth speaking and elegance 
and worse things are selected, and so 
much the worse for Rome. I follow 
the convention in speaking of the men 
first, but I might speak of the women 
also. What if in one age motherli- 
ness gives a woman survival value, but 
in another is regarded as a nuisance, and 
is rejected for smartness ? There is no sub- 
stantial difference between the girl babies 
in the two cases, for this trans valuation 
may take place in a single generation. 
But observe the immediate consequences. 
TK M • more, observe remoter 

of consequences, for motherliness 

n I ■ tends to be transmitted, and so 

does its nameless opposite. If 
the valuations agreed upon persist for 
generations you will indeed have real con- 
sequences in the blood of the people. If 
patriots alone have been selected for 
fathers, and motherly women for mothers, 
you will indeed have produced a race with 
patriotism and motherliness in its blood, 
f need not state the converse case. 

Here, at last, we have before us, in a form 
that biology not merely accepts but de- 
mands, a true conception of racial degen- 
sration as distinguished from racial 
deterioration. The issue between the 
meanings of these two terms is one which 
Ls not merely of vital importance to every 
civilised community of to-day, but also 
to the historian who holds fast to the idea 
that the characters of the individual 
luman being are the key to history. 

We shall use the term racial deteriora- 
tion to mean the worsening of the indi- 
viduals of the race after their birth and in 
consequence of their environment. Such 
deterioration is to be witnessed in every 
city in the world, and might have been so 
witnessed throughout the whole course of 
history. We shall use the term racial 
degeneration to involve a process which 

2 B 


acts in the blood of the people, or, to use 
technical language, which acts upon the 
germ-cells themselves, a process pro- 
ducing change which will show itself 
entirely apart from environment. This 
restriction in the use of the term will help 
us to avoid many misapprehensions. A bad 
environment may cause deterioration in 

wi. X *xt. one who is also a degenerate, 

What of the u X 1 • u • A 

Next 

.. « Now, observe the overwhelm- 

ingly important judgment of 
biology upon these distinctions. In any 
time or place the individuals of a race 
may be deteriorated by a bad en- 
vironment in consequence of its direct 
action upon the individual. The case is 
simplicity itself so far, and no theory of 
heredity needs to be invoked to explain 
it. We are faced with our problem, 
however, directly we ask what the con- 
sequences will be for the next generation. 
Will the children of these deterio- 
rates be degenerates ? 

The popular answer is and always has 
been affirmative, the same being true of 
the ascent as well as the descent of a 
people, because the deteriorate and the 
degenerate have not been distinguished 
till very recently. But the answer of 
modern biology is definitely negative, 
and the historian in his future inter- 
pretations must accept that negative. In 
general, each generation, now or in the 
past, makes a fresh start so far as its 
inborn characters are concerned. It may, 
in its turn, be deteriorated by the en- 
vironment ; but in a healthy environment 
it would have utterly surpassed in every 
way its deteriorated parents. 

This proposition is generally true, not 
merely of physical, but also of psychical 
characters. Ideals of patriotism, to take an 
instance, may be taught to any generation 
at school though its ancestors have lost them 
for centuries, or have never had them. 
The critics, including some historians, 
may reply that these assertions 
. are monstrous, it being the 

Race^*** historical fact that races do 
* alter in type, thus making 
history, whether for better or for worse. 
This, however, is not for a moment denied 
by biology. Only it is asserted that the 
factors of this chapge differ radically 
from those asserted in the Lamarckian 
conception which has held sway for so 
long. The biologist is now compelled to 
believe, and the historian must follow suit, 
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that the inherent, inborn characters of Babylon throughout that time, choosing 
any species or race or nation — vegetable, only the best, the noblest and the wisest, 
animal, or human — are altered for better conferring upon them, and upon them 
or for worse only under the influence alone, the supreme privilege and duty of 
of selection, selecting those inborn parenthood, Babylon could not have fallen, 
characters, new or old, which are the It would have had a population fit to excite 
fittest for the environment in question, the admiration of all ages, and one from 
Observe that this does not deny the im- which would have been recruited the 
The Place environment dominant peoples of all time thereafter, 

of Selection overwhelming truth for the his- 

in Progress does, for it is the environ- torian is this : that natural selection, the 
ment that determines fitness, sole factor of efficient and permanent 
which may vary from the abominable progress, the factor which has definitely 
to the admirable, ethically considered, evolved man from the brute, and has 
What, then, are the conditions under definitely awarded him the sceptre of this, 
which modern biology permits us to recog- his planet, is constantly thwarted, if not 
nise that a nation will ascend or degenerate entirely abrogated, or even inverted, by 
in so far as the inborn characters of its man himself — “ Nature’s insurgent son.” 
people are concerned ? Let us note the In human society, the natural state 
importance of this last phrase. has necessarily been altered by a thousand 

It involves the proposition that natural factors. The fittest will survive ; but fit- 
selection is the only essential factor of pro- ness may mean anything. More than 
gress, because the characters which it this, the fitness which is chosen may be^ 
selects are inborn and transmissible. The and very often is, only an acquired fit- 
happy adjustment of the environment so as ness, not dependent upon any inborn 
to make the most of every individual, but characters, and therefore not transmissible, 
such as to abrogate selection, will also make Nature takes the fitness and rewards it. 
for progress, but it is only superficial pro- vt p j • she is deceived ; she ex- 

gress. Change the environment for the pects it to be transmissible, 

worse, and you instantly discover that you . and so she expects to achieve 

have not radically improved your stock. ** her great purpose — I speak in 
That can only be achieved by what we soon figure. But, suppose the fitness has been 
learn to call eugenic selection, and for the acquired merely in consequence of a 
simple reason that acquired characters are legacy of monetary wealth ; is it not plain 
not transmissible. History offers terrible that the whole value of the process of 
instances of these truths, selection is utterly destroyed ? Or, sup- 

A nation will ascend under the influence pose that the fitness has fcen due not to 
of natural selection such that the fittest anything inherent in the individual, nor 
are also the best ; a nation will degenerate yet to anything acquired, but to the well- 
under the influence of natural selection meaning kindness of others or the state, 
such that the fittest are also the worst, who have given room and food and mercy 
More than this, a nation will degenerate to an imbecile — and that he has thereby 
if natural selection be abrogated alto- been enabled to exercise the privilege of 
gether, and universal survival or indis- parenthood, which, in a state of nature, 
criminate survival be substituted for any would have been necessarily and with real 
process of selection at all. Let us mercy to the future, denied him. Pro- 
consider these propositions. If a nation cesses which are t)5'pified in these examples 
Bab Ion’s ascend in any sure way — are not merely characteristic of human 

Fall^after surety being dependent society, but are absolutely peculiar to it. 

4.000 Years the fact that the ascent is There is no parallel to them in the case of 

in the very blood of the people any other living creature than man. 

— only when natural selection activelj^ We are faced, then, with the fact that 
operates in the choice of the best, then we the conditions necessary for the secure 
begin to revise why it is that in the whole ascent of any race, an ascent secured in 
course of history hitherto this sure ascent its very blood, made stable in its ve^ 
has not been realised. Babylon may bone, have not yet been achieved in 
have lasted for 4,000 years, as the his- history. I advance this as the true 
torians tell us ; yet at last it fell. If reason why history records no enduring 
natural selection had been operating in empire. This is the biological conclusion, 
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and it is made all the stronger when we 
discover how stringent selection requires 
to be in order to produce substantial 
results. In the case of the lower animals, 
and in the whole vegetable kingdom, 
natural selection is stringent, and stringent 
within the species. Let us quote from the 
most authoritative of recent pronounce- 
ments, Sir E. Ray Lankester’s Romanes 
Lecture of 1905. He says : 

The world, the earth’s surface, is practically 
full — that is to say, fully occupied. Only one 
pair can grow up to take the place of the pair, 
male and female, which have laxinched a dozen, 
or it may be as many as a hundred thousand, 
young individuals on the world. . . . One 

pair in a new generation, only one pair, survive 
for every parental pair. Animal population does 
not increase. The struggle for existence takes 
place not . . . between different species, 

but between individuals of the same species, 
brothers and sisters and cousins. ... In 
Nature’s struggle for existence death, imme- 
diate obliteration, is the fate of the vanquished, 
whilst the only reward to the victors — few, very 
few, but rare and beautiful in the fitness which 
has carried them to victory — is the permission 
to reproduce their kind ; to carry on by heredity 
to another generation the specific qualities by 
which they triumphed. It is not 
Nature’s generally realised how severe is the 
Severe pressure and competition in Nature, 
Competition between different species, 

but between the immature popu- 
lation of one and the same species, precisely 
because they are of the same species and have 
exactly the same needs. 

Contrasted with these facts, the struggle 
for existence and the process of selection 
within human society can scarcely be 
recognised at all. It is still survival 
value that determines survival and parent- 
hood. But Nature can scarcely distinguish 
survival value as it has been transvalued 
by her insurgent son. 

As regards the other aspect of the 
account. It follows from these principles 
that a nation will degenerate with surety, 
in a stable fashion which is beyond repair, 
only if natural selection selects the worst 
and breeds from them ; not, as all 
but the instructed few believe, under the 
accumulated and transmitted influence of 
a bad environment. We must recognise 
the bright as well as the dark aspect of our 
principles. If they explain to us why 
progress has been so unstable and ascent 
so unsure in human history, they also 
assert that deterioration in a people is 
also unsure and unstable. The historian 
cannot name a people in which the selec- 
tion of the worst has been consistently 
carried out, any more than he can name a 
people in which the selection of the best 


has been consistently carried out. There- 
fore, he can no more assert that any people 
have irredeemably fallen, assuming that 
they are still in existence at all, than he 
can assert that any past or present people 
have risen to heights from which they 
cannot fall. Whilst the abrogation of 
anything like natural selection in human 
p , society denies the permanence 
reva en historical ascent, it also 

of Spain denies the permanence of 
historical descent. A con- 
temporary instance of very great magni- 
tude is the case of Spain. We have 
been brought up to believe that there 
is no possible future for Spain ; it is 
a dying nation, a senile individual, a 
people of degenerates ; it has had its 
day, which can never return. This has 
been explained by the false analogy be- 
tween a race and an individual, and by the 
false Lamarckian theory of heredity. 

To these the liiologist can now retort with 
comments upon their falsity, and with the 
conviction that since Spain has not been 
subjected to the only process which can 
ensure real degeneration, viz,, the con- 
sistent and stringent selection of the 
worst, she is yet capable of regeneration. 
Regeneration is not really the word, 
because there has been no real degenera- 
tion, but only the successive deterioration 
of successive and undegenerate genera- 
tions. The corresponding term to deteriora- 
tion should be amelioration. 

If we took an animal species that has 
degenerated, such as the intestinal para- 
sites, and endeavoured to regenerate them, 
we should begin to realise the magnitude 
of our task. That is not the task for Spain, 
the biologist asserts. Merely the environ- 
ment must be altered, not the mountain 


ranges and the rivers, but the really potent 
factors in the environment, the spiritual 
and psychical and social factors, and the 
deterioration, for it is only a deteriora- 
tion, will give place to amelioration. I 
am using these opposed terms 
with great care and of set 
. purpose. And the biologist 

** ** is right. The facts concern- 
ing which so many historians have 
shaken their heads, and upon which they 
have based so many moralisings and 
theories of history, the facts which they 
have cited in support of their false analogies 
and misconceptions of heredity — due, of 
course, to the errors of former biology — 
turn out to be not facts at all, or, at any 
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Brighter 

Future 


rate, only facts of the moment. The 
“ dying nation,” as Lord Salisbury called 
it, has occasion to alter its psychical 
environment. It introduces the practice 
of education ; it begins to shake off those 
superstitions which have uniformly cursed 
mankind since the days when 
the first Palaeolithic savage 
persuaded his fellows that he 
was a witch doctor. And what 
are the consequences ? The new 

generation — which the casual and 

scarcely directed action of natural selec- 
tion, acting on ten or twelve generations, 
has not affected in any substantial way — 
is found to be potentially little worse 
and little better than its predecessors of 
the sixteenth century. There has been no 
national or racial degeneration. The en- 
vironment is modified for the better, and 
Spain, as they say in misleading phrase, 
“ takes on a new lease of life.” 

The historian of the present day, basing 
his theories upon sound biology, knowing as 
a historian what qualities of blood have 
been in the Spanish people, may confi- 
dently assert that that blood, incajmble, 
as he knows, of degeneration by any 
Lamarckian process, may still retain its 
ancient quality and will yet make history. 
The signs that he is right are to be fol- 
lowted almost week by week in the world’s 
chronicles, and not least by those who realise 
how inevitable is the importance of South 
America in the making of future history. 

I have deliberately taken Spain as a 
contemporary test case because of its 
magnitude and because of the manner in 
which it is now falsifying the assertions 
which the contrast between its recent 
past and its already passing present have 
drawn from so many historians. 

But the historian might well write a 
volume upon the same thesis as applied 
to China and Japan. We know historically 
what were the immediate effects in one 
generation of a total change of environ- 
ment in Japan. That change 
** has not yet occurred in China, 
but must inevitably occur. 
Consider for a moment how 
the historian, made far-sighted and clear- 
sighted by biology, must contemplate the 
history of this astounding people. The 
popular belief used to be that China 
illustrated the so-called law of nations. 
It was the decadent, though monstrous, 


The 
i& China 
and Japan 


relic of an ancient civilisation ; it had had 
its day. Inevitable degeneration, which 
must sooner or later befall all peoples, 
had come upon it. Behold it in the 
paralysis which precedes death ! 

But in the light of the facts of Japan, 
the man in the street and the historian alike 
have in this case found modern biology 
superfluous in enabling them to arrive at 
sound conclusions. They now believe what 
the Darwinian has been compelled to 
believe for close upon half a century, and 
more strongly than ever during the latter 
part of that period, when the doctrine of 
the transmission of acquired characters 
was finally discarded. A clever writer 
invents the phrase ” the yellow peril,” 
and peojde discard their old theories. The 
metaphor must be changed. This is not 
paralysis, but merely slumber. Doubtless, 
it is an unnatural slumber ; doubtless, it is 
not the slumber which brings renewed 
strength. It is susj^ense, not recuperation ; 
but assuredly it is not paralysis. Is 
there a man who now would dare to say 
that China has had its day, even if he still 
clings to the old fictions 
lo ogy about Spain ? I repeat that the 

K H- ♦ contempiorary facts of history 

y IS ory modem 

biological theory, and that the historian is 
not incompetent, if he will look at all the 
facts and discard all preconceptions, to 
reach true principles for himself. I will go 
further, and say that if biologists, as it 
happens, had not already discarded their 
old ideas and arrived at sounder ones, they 
would now have been in the position of 
learners, as to the fundamental facts of 
heredity, at the feet of the historians It 
is scarcely more than an accident — the 
birth of a certain baby in the year i8og — 
that the historians are not now turning 
round upon the biologists and saying, 

” Your doctrine of the transmission of 
acquired characters must be false, for look 
at Spain and Japan and China.” 

In the demonstrable absence of stringent 
selection of the worst, true racial or 
national degeneration has not occurred in 
human history. That peoples do not de- 
generate is false ; deteriorate they may, find 
often do. The difference between the two 
words is exactly the difference between 
the former assertions regarding, for 
instance, Spain and China, and the facts 
which we are witnessing to-day. 
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OO much, then, at present, for matters 
which cannot be studied at too great 
length. At least we have seen nothing that 
causes us to question our original proi)osi- 
tion, that the emergence and even the 
dominance of the psychical can be recorded 
in accordance with the principle of selec- 
tion and the concept of survival value. 
Let us now go back to the very beginning 
and see whether we can discern throughout 
the whole history of life another principle 
which has worked itself out, and is still 
working itself out, under the influence 
of natural selection, and which has 
most conspicuously jdayed into the 
hands of the psychical. 

Let us attempt, then, to set before our 
eyes the drama of the earth, and, if pos- 
sible, to interpret as we observe. Looking 
without keen interest upon the changes 
wrought in the earth before the aj^pearance 
_ . of life, we find much to rouse us 
Before Life followed. We may 

***'®**'* .. ignore the vegetable world, 

OB the Eorth devoted itself to 

synthetic chemistry, apjiarently at the cost 
of the psychical, and which now is of no 
intrinsic worth, but simply serves the 
animal kingdom. If we look upon this 
last, or, indeed, upon the whole kingdom 
of life, we .see what suggests, as someone 
has observed, some impulse in Nature 
towards obtaining at any cost just so 
much life as may be. We seem to see 
what Shelley imagined in “ Adonais ” : 

. . . The* one Spirit’s plastic stress 

Sweeps through the dull, dense world, com- 
pelling there 

All new successions to the forms they wear ; 
Torturing th’ unwilling dross that checks its flight 

To its own likeness, as each mass may bear ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into the 
Heaven’s light. 

The chief concern of life seems to be to 
multiply and magnify itself, and whatever 
device will make for more life Nature will 
welcome. It is, one can safely assert, the 


fact that in so far as we may speak 

quantitatively of life at all there is more 

life u])on the earth at this moment than 
ever before in any jieriod of her history. 
But whilst all living things attempt to 
obey the command to be fruitful and 
- . ^ B rnultiply, we find ourselves 

, . compelled to recognise, 

♦* what Malthus did not see, 

VIZ., that as individuality, 
which is obviously correlated with the 
psychical, increases, so fertility diminishes. 
This is the great law of multiplication which 
we owe to Herbert Sjiencer. It is as much 
as to say that the older method of achieving 
the utmost life the method which trusts 
in numbers, becomes gradually super- 
seded by the method which trusts in 
quality, a word which has psychical con- 
notations. Amongst the bacteria or the 
fishes we see the older method, that to 
which we are besought to return by those, 
bachelors and others, who are alarmed at 
our falling birth-rate. 

We find this “ antagonism between indi- 
viduation and genesis” illustrated even up 
to man himself, where the process of 
genesis is actually so slow that commonly 
only one new being is produced at a birth, 
whilst the period of gestation in propor- 
tion to the body weight is, as we 
have seen, the longest known. Yet this 
creature is lord of the earth, and his 
lordship constitutes the triumph of the 
psychical as well as the satisfaMion of 
Nature’s demand for fulness of life. For 
increasing individuation culminates at 
_ last in human personality. 

Before great fact, the ousting 

Quaiititv quantity by quality, and 

quality is practically a 
psychical conception, is worthy of a 
little closer study. It implies a steadily 
falling birth-rate from the unicellular 
organisms up to man who, as we have 
seen, has the lowest birth-rate known — 
on the average about one child to each 
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female every two years. The higher 
orders of mammals taken together yield 
a corresponding figure of rather more 
than one per annum. Go lower amongst 
the mammals, and the figure is three per 
annum, amongst the birds five, amongst 
the reptiles seventeen, amongst the am- 
phibia 441, and amongst the fishes 
TK w lA’ 646,000. As for the multi- 
n *r * plication of bacteria it is really 
^oite unthinkable. Surveying 
^ the animal world as a whole, 
then, we recognise the observed fact, not a 
theory, of a falling birth-rate. We have 
already observed how this makes for 
individual development, since the fewer 
the offspring the greater the proportion 
of parental care and parental education 
that is available for them. Observe, also, 
that it makes for individuation because 
of the vital economy effected for the 
parent. Amongst not a few lowly forms 
of animal life the act of reproduction 
terminates the life of the parent. What 
an unthinkable contrast to our case ! 
Amongst bacteria the act of reproduction 
involves the absolute and complete dis- 
appearance of the parent. To use Herbert 
Spencer’s own terminology, here is the 
maximum of genesis and the minimum of 
individuation. Survey the whole animal 
world, then, and we see that a falling 
birth-rate is a factor associated with, 
involved in, and making for, progress. 

Yet again, consider the death-rate, and 
especially the infant mortality, which is 
the dominant factor in all death-rates. 
We hear much nowadays of infant mort- 
ality, though not nearly enough ; but 
infant mortality, if the term may be used, 
is a phenomenon which is common to the 
whole living world. The high rate of in- 
fant mortality among fishes is astounding. 
If it were not 99 in 100 the ocean would 
be solid with fish from shore to shore. 
But as life ascends and the birth-rate 
falls the infant mortality falls also, and 
. with it, obviously, the general 

death-rate. I have not the 
II * ... slightest doubt that our own 
^ infant mortality, appalling 
though it be, is considerably lower than any 
to be found amongst any animal species 
apart from human care. This low death- 
rate goes with the low birth-rate which 
accompanies increasing individuation. 

Already we have expressed in terms of 
parental care the fashion in which this 
falling birth-rate plays into the hands of 
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the psychical by giving it increased 
importance as a factor of survival value, 
plays into the hands of quality as against 
quantity. If we are prepared to look 
further into these relations observed in 
the sub-human world, we will be inter- 
ested to discover that they hold in 
our own society to-day. 

The dominant classes are not those 
which excel in production of quantity, 
but those the birth-rate of which is lowest, 
but the products thereof the most highly 
developed individually. We shall find also 
that a high death-rate, and especially a 
high infant mortality, is constantly found 
associated with a high birth-rate, just as 
amongst the bacteria or the fishes. 
Indeed, the more one tries to work out 
this wonderful law of multiplication, which 
is so simple and which yet had to wait so 
long for its recognition, the more its value 
becomes apparent. If progress means 
anything, it means the deepening and the 
broadening of the conscious and self- 
conscious life of the individual, and this 
most certainly involves, as the whole his- 
tory of life proves, a decline in his 
_ fertility. But observe that this 

*k°?M*t*'* decline and this increasing 
. p individuation are absolutely 

°®*'*** reconcilable with Nature’s de- 
mand for the maximum of life, for 
they involve the attainment of a state 
of things in which the amount of 
life shall be the greatest possible, and 
the births and deaths the fewest pos- 
sible. This is surely clear enough, nor 
need I ask the reader to delay for more 
than a moment in looking at the matter 
in another way. 

Would not progress be served if the 
enormous amount of human energy now 
expended in giving birth to, and subse- 
quently burying, the children who die before 
they have completed one year of life were 
devoted to the development of life in 
the adult population — if the energy and 
labour spent by the mother in producing 
the thirteenth and fourteenth child, let 
us say, which will very likely die, were 
expended upon the older children ? Is it 
not better to bring up four children with 
a mother’s loving care than to leave 
ten motherless ? Which, then, makes 
most for progress ? After all, I am only 
saying what everyone with any practical 
acquaintance with the subject believes — 
that, except, perhaps, from the merely 
military point of view, the birth-rate 
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pnongst the lowest classes of our population the rate of multiplication declines, 
is higher than is compatible with the maxi- This process has been in evidence 
mum rate of progress. Nor am I by any throughout the whole course of animal 
means sure that the military point of view evolution. Malthus desired to lower the 
is incompatible with that proposition. birth-rate; but under the influence of 
When we come to discuss the great natural selection and the dominant survival 
eugenic idea of Sir Francis Galton we shall value of individuation, which is inimical 
see how utterly remote these assertions are to a high birth-rate, the birth-rate has 
from meaning that all is well with the birth- , fallen, and continues to fall, 

rate in what we call the upper classes — * Malthus desired that we should 

or in such of them as have any birth-rate. Marria postpone marriage to later 
It would seem that by following these ^ arnage lower the birth- 

principles a race might apparently im- rate. Yet, though not one in a thousand of 
prove itself off the earth altogether. If the population has ever heard of Malthus, 
we consider, however, that sterility is and though it is incredible that there 
palpably the very last thing that natural should ever have been any individual so 
selection can select, the very first thing impersonal in his outlook as to postpone 
that it rejects, we will see that nothing his own marriage on Malthusian principles, 
so stultifying as that can ever be the final we find that the increasing necessity 
result of the process of individuation. If and demand for individuation are actually 
we push the matter further and argue leading to that postponement in marriage 
that, reproduction being necessary if a race which Malthus desired. This is a pro- 
is to continue at all, there therefore appears gressive tendency in both sexes' in our 
to be a limit to the degree to which the own country during the last thirty years; 
individuals of the race may develop their and not only so, but as civilisation advances 
individualities, then the reply is : Are the age of marriage becomes later and 
we sure that, except in a few abnormal, later, a fact some aspects of which 
^ . I do not say morbid, cases, the Professor Metchnikoff has discussed in 

PrincMc^of iridividual can develop his or his wonderful book “ The Nature of 
nncip c o personality to the utmost Man.” Thus, we must observe that there 

and the best without parent- is no excuse whatever at the present day 
hood? Now, it is most important to observe for accepting the Malthusian principle as 
that this law of multiplication constitutes if it were the whole truth, 
a very potent modification of the principle For the sake of completeness we must 
of Malthus. This, enunciated in 1798, add a second qualification to the Mal- 
asserts that human population multiplies thusian principle in the case of man — 
faster than the supply of food and that, which is that he is a creator, and can 
apart from deliberate control, it will achieve amongst other things what is 
continue to do so. Man must go on practically equivalent to the creation of 
multiplying in geometrical })rogression, food. Just in so far as man makes his 
his food only in arithmetical progression, environment, moulding Nature to provide 
nor is there anything to correct the appal- him with the means of sustenance, just 
ling struggles between men for food which in so far the Malthusian principle requires 
must inevitably follow. correction. We may say, then, that one 

This idea has enormous interest for the of the results of progress has been, is, 
historian of thought, since it was the and will be, persistently to lower the 
reading of Malthus that independently importance of the Malthusian principle 
gave both to Darwin and to Wallace the ^ , until it becomes of purely his- 

idea of natural selection. Spencer’s law of * . torical interest. Turn we now 

multipUcation, however, supplies the mis- to the specific case of man. It 

sing half of the Malthusian principle, is possible in our thought to 

which is only a half truth. For we find distin^ish between physical variation and 
that the unlimited multiplication which psychical variation, and it is man hin^lf 
Malthus observed leads to its own cor- who most clearly illustrates the distinc- 
rection. It provides an abundance of tion. Some biologists tell us that man is 
material for natural selection to work the least variable of animals, but in so 
upon, and then the survival value of saying they are thinking exclusively of. 
individuation, wherever it appears, physical variation. His physical varia- 
asserts itself, with the consequence that tion seems to have very nearly lapsed 
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with the practical completion of his 
physical evolution. That is an easily told 
story. From the chaos of the invertebrates 
there emerged the first vertebrates. To 
this new kind of being there were added 
four limbs, two in front and two behind. 
Lastly, the anterior pair of limbs, origin- 
ally locomotor, was entirely freed from 
A* IV . that function which, in the case 
«f PK • I nian, is performed by the 

Evoluti^on^ posterior limbs alone. To this 
end, the centre of gravity of 
the body had to be somewhat modified 
in position so that, whereas the vertical 
line from it to the ground falls in front of 
the hip joints in the case of the lower 
vertebrates, it falls behind the hip joints 
in the case of man. Hence man is erect 
and erected, as Stevenson said. 

Thus, we may admit without alarm as 
to the possibility of future progress that 
variations are the indispensable raw 
material of organic evolution, and yet that 
man is the least variable of animals — with 
the all-important qualification that we 
are speaking of physical variation only. 
There is no need for physical variability, 
50 to say, for there is no further goal in 
particular that we want the body of man 
to reach. So far as physical evolution is 
concerned, the goal has been attained with 
the erect attitude. There doubtless will 
be a certain lightening of the ship, casting 
overboard the superfluities, but that is all. 

It is worth noting, perhaps, as not 
entirely irrelevant to the question of 
progress under its aesthetic aspect, that 
the superfluities to which I have referred 
do not necessarily include everything that 
is without immediate utility. No biologist 
could assent for a moment to the mon- 
strous pictures that have been drawn of 
the man of the future, without hair or 
teeth or nails, only with difficulty sup- 
porting his enormous head upon his puny 
trunk and limbs. Let him who would 
entertain such a notion, and declare that 
Darwin’s elsewhere progress is 

“ Descent another name for the super- 

f v| .. session of the beautiful, turn to 
Darwin’s “Descent of Man,” 
and there learn how the particular form 
of natural selection, which he called sexual 
selection, has endowed even beauty as such 
with survival value. It is sexual selec- 
tion that has encouraged and developed 
physical beauty, both for its own sake 
and indirectly because of the correlation 
between grace and ease, between beauty 
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of movement and efficiency of movement. 
Now, to suppose that the future evolution 
of man wiU involve the total destruc- 
tion of everything that we call beauty 
is, in the first place, to ignore the possi- 
bility of changes in the canon of beauty, 
and, in the second place, to suppose, 
against Darwin and the facts, that beauty 
is without survival value. On the con- 
trary, few will doubt that the skin-deep 
variety of beauty in women has, in the 
past, like claws and tearing teeth, been 
possessed of too great survival value. 

This will shrink, it is now shrinking, 
to more reasonable proportions. “ The 
saying that beauty is but skin-deep is 
but a skin-deep saying,” remarked Spencer 
somewhere. We know well that facial 
beauty, at any rate, may be the direct 
outcome of beauty of mind or character. 
We have only to read Darwin’s “ Expres- 
sion of the Emotions ” to see that this is 
and must be so. That consideration is my 
answer to the critic who may reply to 
my argument regarding sexual selection, 
that on my own assumptions sexual selec- 
tion must surely be transferred to the 
Will PhvsicAl P^'^ychical from the physical 

Decadent? Women will no longer 

choose each other for 
characters of body, but for characters of 
character, physical beauty and all structures 
which are now without any other value 
will become decadent. The argument may 
be admitted in part, but with the comment 
that all the beauty which is not skin-deep 
will persist and increase under the new 
conditions in consequence of the increasing 
survival value of those psychical characters 
of which it is the expression. 

I may not depart so far from my 
proper subject as to inquire whether, 
for instance, front teeth will persist, on 
account of their aesthetic value, in smiling, 
whilst back teeth, having no aesthetic 
value, and having lost, as nails have 
already lost, their original function, will 
disappear. But at least this digression 
will serve to modify the first conception 
which we form of physical superfluity, 
and also to complete the assertion that ‘ 
in the future history of man physical 
selection would seem to be of little 
moment, except, perhaps, as Dr. Arch- 
dall Reid would insist, in respect of 
evolution against disease by the natural 
selection of the least susceptible. Physical 
selection will be of little moment, I say ; 
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put more, even now it is scarcely occurring 
as compared with the past. In our present 
epoch man seems to have lost most of the 
variability upon which the possibility of 
selection depends. Having attained his 
goal, he can practically dispense with 
physical selection, and, in point of fact, 
physical selection has been superseded in 
the main by something else. 

We may grant as much as we please 
that man is the least variable of animals 
physically. For all we know or care, as 
students of society, that is true enough ; 
but beyond a doubt he is the most variable 
psychically. We may question this when 
we see the sheep-like behaviour of a 
crowd. But I am not now talking of man 
as moulded by social life and imitation ; 
I am writing, not of psychical acquire- 
ments but of })sychical variations, and for 
them we must go to the nursery. That 
is where we will find character ; that is 
where we will find individuality that is 
inborn, and being inborn is transmissible. 
There, certainly, we will be content to 
believe — what, indeed, I think no one 


will question — that man is psychically 


Individuality 
the Goal 
of Progress 


the most variable of animals. 
We may })ut it this way, 
then, that what in man we 
call individuality is the 


psychical analogue of physical variation 


in the lower animals. At bottom in- 


dividuality is inborn, as the nursery 
demonstrates against the market-place, 
and, being inborn, it is transmissible. 
Just, then, as the natural selection of 


physical variations has been the factor 
of organic evolution, so the natural 
selection of psychical variations, ex- 
pressed in man as personality, may be 
submitted to be the factor of psychical 
evolution. Individuality is thus at once 
the goal of progress and its instrument. 

Now, before we devote ourselves to 


this proposition, with all that it involves, 
let us clear the way by contemplating 
a new fact which emerges with man, or, 
to be more accurate, with homo sapiens, 
with man the speaker, and immeasurably 
more so with man the writer. I have 


already asserted that organic evolution 
has proceeded without any aid from that 
transmission of acquired characters in 
which Lamarck and Spencer, and even 
Darwin himself to some extent, believed. 


We seem nowadays to be compelled to 
credit the Darwinian principle of natural 
selection, or survival of the fittest, as 


bearing the whole burden of organic 
change upon its shoulders, the funda- 
mental fact of inborn variation being 
taken for granted. Now, this natural 
.selection is a terribly slow process so far 
as substantial results are concerned, and 
this even in the most favourable circum- 


stances for its operation. Even to-day, 


Nature 
Never in a 
Hurry 


when we read of the work of 
Mendel and De Vries and 
Bateson, who rather qualify 
Darwin's adherence to the 


princijdc that Nature does nothing by leaps 
— even to-day we have to recognise organic 
evolution as an exceedingly slow process. 
But suppose we had been able to watch 
its course from a great distance, we should 
have contemplated slow, Ionian change, 
involving, together with degeneration 
and stagnation, slow a‘onian advance, 
until at last there apj')eared an erected 
mammal who learnt to communicate with 


his fellows by s})eech. 

The process, so far, has occupied, we 
seem compelled to believe, scores at least — 
hundreds j^ossibl}/ — of millions of years ; 
further ages elapse between the men 
who made the eoliths and the beginnings 
of recorded history, and then, in what is 
relatively scarcely more than the twinkling 
of an eye, such a long-lived observer would 
recognise the achievement of the amazing 
thing which we call civilisation. It is man, 
the historian or recorder, who has made 


human history possible. It is man, the 
historian, who has made possible what 
history now records. No historian — i.e., 
no recording — no history. Thus, in a new 
sense, the historians have made history. 
By his trick of recording his speech, man 
has succeeded, in a sense, in achieving 
that transmission of psychical acquire* 
ments which is otherwi.se impossible. 

Nevertheless, however fully we recog- 
nise this, the importance of individu- 
ality remains. The acquirements which 
have been thus transmitted to us by a 


If Natural 
Selection were 
to Cease 


sort of heredity acting out- 
side the germ-plasm were the 
deeds of individuals. As Mill 
says : “ Nothing was ever yet 


done which someone was not the first to 


do." Yet, further, if the process of natural 
selection were to cease, we can readily 
understand how there would eventually 
be produced a race which cared for none 
of these things, and so the idea of Aristotle 
would be realised, and all that had been 


accomplished would be lost. 
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THE SOCIAL RESULTS OF NATURAL SELECTION 


Y^E must not allow ourselves to lose 
^ hold of the valid distinction that still 
remains between an acquirement and a 
variation. Natural selection, as we have 
observed, has no means of distinguishing 
between the inborn and the acquired, the 
transmissible and the non- 
ofOrr^l^ transmissible. If the acquire- 

E volution makes for life, it will 

prosper just as much as if it 
had been an inborn character. Except in 
the case of the products of genius or talent, 
such prosperity, however, is of little value 
to the future, because the acquirement on 
which it was based is not transmissible. 
From the point of view of natural selection, 
then, it is the variations, the inborn 
characters, the transmissible characters, 
that we desire to see made the most of. 

So far as the theory of organic evolution 
will carry us, it seems to me absolutely 
plain that we must condemn anything 
that tends towards the suppression of 
individuality or psychical variation, and 
therefore towards the obliteration of its 
natural function, which is to provide 
material for natural selection. Anything 
that interferes with the natural selection 
of variations seems to me to interfere with 
the essential factor of all progress ; any- 
thing that resulted in the practical sup- 
pression of individuality would put a stop 
to progress for ever. This remains true 
even if you choose to ignore the theory of 
natural selection, or, with Huxley, to deny 
that it is applicable to human society. 
Let us now observe how this bears on 
certain of our questions. In the first place, 
(h. profoundly upon the 

p,- ... theory of education, which I 

M Enviroament ^ provision 

of an environment. Since 

we are aiming at individuality, whether as 
^ end in itself — which it is — or as afford- 
ing material for natural selection, or as 
the means by which the race makes its 
acquirements, and since psychical varia- 
tion is, in fact, so great that no two 


children are quite identical, and since for 
each child you can provide only one 
environment that will most completely 
educe all its most worthy potentialities, 
it follows that the ideal of uniformity in 
education is quite the worst that can be 
conceived. This applies not only within 
the sexes but as between the sexes, and 
is, moreover, relevant to the current ques- 
tion of co-education. 

If biology teaches us anything at all, 
it is that sexual differentiation has been 
an instrument of progress, and it is 
incredible that progress can be served 
by any attempts to minimise or abolish 
this. I do not believe that co-educa- 
tion constitutes such an attempt, but 
I do say that we ought to recognise 
what we want to obtain. 

Then, again, this view, that the realisa- 
tion of the potentialities in all psychical 
variation, except in so far as they may 
Hcl f I anti-social, is the object of 

E«XLm.M education, suggests that the 
of the Home environment rather than 

the school environment will 
serve our purpose best. Since the boy tends 
to be a chip of the old block, the environ- 
ment which his parents have created, and 
of which, indeed, they are the most im- 
portant part, will be. on the average, the 
most suitable for him. This is one more 
argument for the home, which has all 
the arguments for it, and against it none. 
Unfortunately, there is no present space 
for going further into this matter of the 
principles of education as they are taught 
us by biology. At least, however, we find 
new warrant, if it were needed, for reject- 
ing the principle of uniformity, which, I 
suppose, we all reject in principle, yet 
very nearly all of us accept in practice, 
if not for our own children, at any rate 
for other people's children. 

Secondly, all these foregoing considera- 
tions must lead us to regard, even with 
more detestation than formerly, our infant 
mortahty. In the present stage of progress, 
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^with so little done and so much to do, we 
have every reason for making the most 
of the selective opportunities afforded by 
the birth-rate. The enormous slaughter of 
children, amounting in practice to a 
virtual reduction of our birth-rate by more 
than one-half, would at least serve the 
selective purpose if the children slain 
were, as has been asserted, the least fit. 
But every doctor knows that this is pure 
myth. It is not a question whether the 
child is less or more inherently fit, but 
whether the mother gives it her own 
breast or a feeding-bottle with a long tube. 
The weakliest child, nursed by its mother, 
will probably survive, and the strongest, if 
poisoned long enough, will certainly die. If 
we are to have a birth-rate as high as ours 
is, at least let us make the most of it. At 
present we slay quite blindly. 

Thirdly, we find amongst those practices 
of ours which interfere with natural 
selection all such as prejudice the fairness 
of the start ; and with the best desire in 
the world one finds it impossible to meet 
the argument of Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace 
that the inheritance of property is incom- 
p patible with the principle of 

5 ? j selection in that it makes the 
^ . start unfair. To accept this 

** conclusion of Mr. Wallace’s is 

not merely to part company with Spencer, 
the great exponent of the principles which 
I am trying to lay before the reader, but 
it is to run counter to almost universal 
practice. Therefore, if I saw any possible 
means whereby the inheritance of property 
could be reconciled with principles which, 
so far as I can see, are indefeasible, I 
would gladly welcome it. 

Another reason for welcoming such an 
escape is that, if you are going to abolish 
the inheritance of wealth, you are faced 
with the problem of dealing with that 
wealth, and at this point the collectivist 
comes up to you with open arms. And 
so, with many apologies, I must leave 
this point, which it would, perhaps, have 
been more politic to ignore. That, how- 
ever, was really impossible. If it be true 
that throughout the ages organic advance 
has been effected by the choice of inhe- 
rent fitness cis against inherent unfitness, 
then it seems absolutely impossible to deny 
that that advance is interfered with by 
anything which makes it possible that 
inherent unfitness shall be given a 
practical advantage over inherent fitness. 
And now we must approach a larger 


question still. I suppose' the word indi- 
vidualism is still associated in many 
minds with the extreme political doctrines 
of Herbert Spencer or Mr. Auberon Her- 
bert — opinions which there is really no one 
to uphold to-day. But, after all, there may 
still be a use for the word, even though it 
should designate nothing so extreme. We 
p . must have some word to express 

Term^of**' doctrine which is opposed 

^ -. to the modern form3 of Socialism 

Machinery n x- • t x 

or collectivism. Let us sup- 
pose for a moment, then, that we accept a 
definition of progress in terms of machinery,^ 
and achieve our end. We obtain com- 
plete social efficiency and internal order. 

If we are fortunate we shall have a 
society or social machine as perfect as 
the beehive. We shall doubtless require 
to follow the bees’ example, and distinguish 
between the workers and the breeders. 
I am informed that the Japanese are 
trying experiments in that direction now. 
We shall completely realise the idea of the 
social organism — its parts nicely balanced, 
the whole practically self-regulating, no 
disorder, perfect discipline, life, regarded 
as a series of physico-chemical reactions, 
perfectly achieved. Now you have to 
reckon with two facts. 

The first is that you have barred the 
onward road. How much room do you 
think there is for variation in the bee- 
hive ? There, any variation is, as such, 
a monstrosity. But if no kind of individ- 
uality, nothing new or original, is to be 
permitted, since, of course, it would inter- 
fere with the balance of your machine, our 
first principles make it quite evident that 
you never go any farther. “ Genius,” 
which is an extreme variation, “ can only 
breathe freely in an atmosphere of free- 
dom,” said John Stuart Mill; and John 
Milton has the same idea when he speaks 
of ” Liberty, which is ever the nurse of 
great wits.” But, well and good, the 
collectivist may reply ; there is no farther 

• to go. Do you not see that 

P . _ when we have perfected this 

machine, with a place for 
everyone, and everyone in his 
place, progress will have reached its goal ? 
If this machine is so constructed that it 
will run indefinitely, like the societies of 
the social bees, what more do you want ? 
Perfection has been realised and arrange- 
ments for its perpetuation completed with 
it. The answer is that the reason why we 
desire to see some possibiUty of change, 
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which may mean progress, in such a 
society is that nothing further from our 
ideal can possibly be conceived. For what 
is our ideal ? The goal of progress, we de- 
clared, is the realisation of the utmost 
for the conscious life of the individual : 
the products of progress are not 
mechanisms but men. We will welcome 


Thft Ideal 
of 

Progress 

chahics. 


any machine that makes 
for that, but we have no 
interest in any machine that 
does not ; we are not me- 
Here, in the admirable words 


of Professor Hoff ding, is the ideal of pro- 
gress, including, of course, social progress : 


If the single individual, in developing 
itself in its own peculiar way, gives the best 
possible contribution to the whole life of society, 
and if, on the other hand, society is organised 
in such a manner that a free and full develop- 
ment is possible for all individuals, then we an* 
approaching to the ethical ideal. 


And again in his Philosopliy of Re- 
ligion,” he says : 

The ideal is a kingdom of personalities, in which 
each individual unfolds his personality in such a 
manner that in this very act he helps others to 
unfold their own. 


We fnay remember Herbert Spencer’s 
discussion of what he called the social or- 
ganism, and of how the analogy between 
a society and an organism may be worked 
out ; you will remember also that at the 
last point it breaks down, thus demonstrat- 
ing, Mr. Kidd tells us, its weakness. But 
to my mind the point at which the ana- 
logy breaks down, and the fact that it 
does so break down, is just what gives 
it its value. In a society “ the living 
units do not, and cannot, lose individual 
consciousness, since the community, as a 
whole, has no corporate consciousness.” 

This is the condemnation of the beehive, 
or the collective state. We have chained 
the individual in order to make a good 
machine — and we have got it. Now, in the 
case of the individual cells of my body, 
that is worth while, because somehow there 


, realises itself in this machine 
^ . - a mode oi consciousness 

n. wiut higher than that which any of 
the individual cells of my 
body could display. But in our soci^ 
machine, with our system of standardisa- 
tion and an endless supply of “ spare 
parts,” like the motor-car makers, what 


have we achieved ? Nothing but the 
machine — nothing more interesting and 
valuable than the human body would be 
if it were simply a walking automaton. 
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That is not progress, but its absolute 
stultification. The society that follows 
this path will run into its miserable little 
cut de sac as the bees have done. 

The bee, as we have seen, is an insect 
of far older genealogy than any vertebrate, 
let alone man. Well, we may run oUr 
human society off the main rails in this 
fashion, and let it play with itself at the 
top of a siding, and if it waits long enough 
there will be evolved from the races which 
keep to the open road a society of the future 
as superior to our piece of machinery 
as we are to the bees ; and, just as we use 
the bees’ honey, so that society of the 
future will use our collective machine 
to turn out whatever it has a use for. 
But it will doubtless be a good machine. 

If this is not to be our sorry end, we 
have no choice but to recognise and even 
improve upon Nature’s method of reward- 
ing capacity. “ Never, no never, did 
Nature say one thing and Wisdom say 
another.” ” Nature is to be commanded 
only by obeying her,” says one writer. 
” The law,” says Spencer, ” that each 
creature shall take the benefits and the 


Improving 

Upon 

Nature 


evils of its own nature has been 
the law under which life has 
evolved thus far. Any arrange- 
ments which, in a considerable 


degree, prevent superiority from profiting 
by the rewards of superiority, or shield 
inferiority from the evils it entails, any 
arrangements which tend to make it 
as well to be inferior as to be superior 
are arrangements diametrically opposed 
to the progress of organisation and the 
reaching of a higher life.” I have suggested 
that we can improve upon Nature, and 
so undoubtedly we can. We can reconcile 
cosmic with ethical evolution by extending 
to the unfit all our sympathy, but forbid- 
ding them parenthood, a solution of 
Huxley’s dilemma so simple and obvious 
that one reads his famous lecture on 


” Evolution and Ethics ” with ever- 


increasing astonishment at the difficulties 
he has made for himself. Should the 


reader be scandalised let him remember 


that already wise societies provide for the 
permanent care of the feeble-minded, at' 
once giving them love, and averting 
misery and disaster from the future, 
reconciling Nature and love. 

Yet, again, if once we realise that worth 
of any kind is always worth something 
to others than its possessor, we may pro- 
vide for the survival of those whose worth 
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does not directly make for life, and for 
whom sub-human nature would find no 
room ; for whom, alas, society itself 
has too often found no room — for a Mozart 
and a Keats, and for all who can create 
anything that serves the psychical life of 
man. But, at all costs, we must do what 
Nature has done : wherever there is a 
scrap cf anything new it must have a 
hearing. Only so can we achieve the true 
and good. If it be not the real thing it 
will come to naught; “but if it be of 
God ye cannot overthrow it, lest haply 
ye be found even to fight against God.” 
You must have freedom of thought for 
progress — that is to say, you must allow 
psychical variation to express itself. 

If, then, we look to no machinery for 
our salvation, but to the potentialities of 
human nature itself, and if we agree that 
human nature is a thing which is displayed 
in individuals, let us focus in the indi- 


vidual our hope for the future, or if in 
such things as laws, only in them because 
they may make for ]:)rogress through the 
individual. “ The soul of all improvement 
is the improvement of the soul.” We 


The Workings 
of Man 
and Nature 


have agreed already that the 
future evolution of man the 
individual, which is the neces- 
sary condition of progress. 


is to be psychical and not physical. 


It is this that Sir Francis Galton has 


recognised in his prosecution of the 
science which he calls eugenics, the 
science which promises to realise Huxley’s 
suggestion that some day theoretical 
biology would become useful, just as 
physics and chemistry are. The aim of 
eugenics, says Sir Francis, is “to bring 
as many influences as can be reasonably 
employed to cause the useful classes in 
the community to contribute more than 
their proportion to the next generation.” 
“This science,” he says, “ co-operates with 
the workings of Nature by securing that 
humanity shall be represented by the 
fittest races. What Nature does blindly, 
slowly and ruthlessly, man may do pro- 
vidently, quickly and kindly.” 

This whole conception has been criti- 
cised in anticipation by Huxley in the 
lecture to which I have already referred. 
He says, we may remember : 


There is another fallacy which appears to 
me to pervade the so-called ethics of evolution. 
It is the notion that, because, on the whole, 
animals and plants have advanced in perfection 
of organisation by means of the, struggle for 
existence and the consequent “ survival of the 


fittest ” ; therefore men in society, men as 
ethical beings, must look to the same process to 
help them towards perfection. I suspect that 
this fallacy has arisen out of the unfortunate 
ambiguity of the phrase “ survival of the fittest.” 
“ Fittest ” has a connotation of the ‘‘ best ” ; 
and about “ best” there hangs a moral flavour. 
In cosmic nature, howevei, what is “ fittest ” 
depends upon the conditions. 


The answer to that, I take it, is simply 


Man the 
Product of 
Eugenics 


that eugenics propose to estab- 
lish such conditions, social, 
sentimental, legal, whatever are 
necessary, that the best shall 


be the fittest, and the fittest the best. Of 


course. Sir Francis Galton is no pioneer, 
for Plato set the same object before him 
more than two thousand years ago ; but 
he is the pioneer of this great idea in the 
age of science. A word invented by him, 
stirpiculture, is now familiar, especially 
in America ; but later he substituted 


for it another term, eugenics, which liter- 
ally means good breeding. In brief, he 
maintains that, as his cousin Charles 


Darwin proved, man is the product of 
eugenics ; and therefore that in eugenics 
must now be recognised the essential 
factor of progress, not in legal enactments, 
nor in mechanical discovery, but in the 
extension and facilitation of the process 
which has already brought us thus far — 
the process which made man man. 

In his own writings, and in his choice 
of a title for his proposals, Galton has 
laid stress almost exclusively upon what, 
for myself, I prefer to call the positive 
aspect of eugenics, the selection, by means 
later to be considered, of the best members 


of the community to do more than “ their 
share ” in the infinitely responsible task 
of continuing the species. But in a short 
paper which I published in 1904 I ven- 
tured to employ the terms “ positive 
eugenics ” and “ negative eugenics,” thus 
including both the encouragement of the 
propagation of the best and the dis- 
couragement of the. propagation of the 
„ , worst. Sir Francis Galton 

1^^ approved highly of that little 

e o in paper, and the terms which 
Reproduction #1 • i . j 

it instructed are now gener- 
ally accepted. Indeed, the controversy 
between those who insist upon the 
exclusive importance of either aspect of 
eugenics as against the other seems 
to me to be without a logical basis. 


Some say that the method of Nature is 
to choose the best for reproductive pur- 
poses ; others, that’ the method is simply 
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to destroy the worst. By some the 
latter method is declared incapable of 
achieving progress, and capable merely of 
preventing retrogression ; by others, 
the former method is characterised as 
utterly impracticable. But, candidly, I 
cannot see that there is any real basis 
for controversy. Surely our terms are 
_ . relative. Surely the elimination 

Race**** worse necessarily implies 

.. the selection of the better ; 

Extincttoa i x x 

surely the encouragement of 

the better implies the relative discour- 
agement of the worse. Complete en- 
couragement of the better and complete 
discouragement of the worse would surely 
be identical in result. I hold, therefore, 
that this claiming of Nature as being 
definitely in favour of the one side or the 
other is a mere confusion of thought. 

In answer to those who assert that 
natural selection is entirely in abeyance 
in human society, let us observe that 
both the negative and positive factors of 
eugenics are already in operation, and 
will doubtless continue to operate amongst 
us as throughout the past ages. The rela- 
tive unfitness which is implied by disease 
obviously tends to its own extinction, since 
disease shortens life and in other ways 
lessens fertility. Mental inferiority also 
tends towards extinction, since it certainly 
lessens the chances of marriage. Even 
moral inferiority, though with many 
and salient exceptions, tends towards 
extinction, since imprisonment and other 
forms of punishment interfere with the 
possibility of fertility. 

Since I insist elsewhere upon the prin- 
ciple of the worth of individuality, it is 
hardly necessary to reply to the critics who 
expend themselves against propositions of 
their own imagining, such as “ Sir Francis 
Galton desires to create a dull uniformity 
of type ” ; as if this great student of 
heredity did not know the value of 
variation. Allusion has already been made 
0«r Duty obvious duty in respect 

to'the”^ of the hopelessly unfit, such as 
-Uafit insane. It can scarcely be 

doubted that one feature which 
distinguishes our present civilisation from 
all past civilisations is our attitude, 
not consciously but effectively, in looking 
with favour upon the reproduction of such 
persons. It is probably to be questioned 
whether such reproduction has ever oc- 
curred in time past to a degree sufficient 
to be of any great historical moment. It 
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is another question whether the historian 
of the future would make the same 
statement of to-day. 

If now we turn away from the definitely 
unfit and look more at the positive aspects 
of eugenics, we shall do well to recall what 
has already been said at length regarding 
the antagonism between individuation and 
genesis. The truth that the higher the 
individual type the less is its fecundity 
is illustrated not only throughout the whole 
organic world, but also in human society, 
and it is impossible to doubt that it has 
played an enormous part in history. 

“ Society,” as the writer has said 
elsewhere, “is an organism that repro- 
duces itself from below. One cannot eat 
one’s cake and have it ; cannot write a 
system of philosophy and successfully 
bring up a large family. The energy 
available by any one of us is finite, and if 
it be expended upon the race it cannot 
remain for the service of the individual ; 
if expended for the individual it is not 
available for the race. No eugenic system 
will alter this fact ; but it surely lends 
added force to the contention that, at any 
The On rate, we should do what we 

rk * i-x** X- * can byway of removing any 

Qualification for , wv- •^ix- xu x xx i 

p difficulties that may affect 

parentage marriage of the worthy. 

The granting of eugenic certificates for 
marriage, the development of social opinion 
in the direction of added respect for the 
parents of worthy children, the establish- 
ment, after the fashion of the Chinese, 
of a Golden Book wherein will be recounted 
the names and achievements of worthy 
families — these and many other measures, 
some easy, others difficult, some in more 
or less vigorous action to-day, and others 
novel, will serve for that encouragement 
of the best which is as certainly part of 
Nature’s method as the destruction of 
the hindmost.” 

This, of course, is not the place for any- 
thing more than an allusion to Gabon's 
great ideas, I am tempted, however, to 
make one comment. I am not quite 
comfortable in my mind about any kind 
of exterior device for persuading people 
to become parents, neither a tax on . 
bachelors, nor a golden book of merit, 
nor any of Sir Francis’s suggestions. 
Assuming physical and psychical health 
and adequate means, there seems to me 
to be just one qualification for parentage 
that overrides all others, and that is the 
love of children for their own sweet sake. 
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SCIENTIFIC VIEWS OF THE WORLD’S DESTINY 

IF, then, it be in terms of individual historian since Tacitus," despised the 

^ worth, in terms of the value of the teachings of modern biology, even though 

individual life, the self-conscious life, that he had independently reached its salient 
progress is to be measured, what limits conclusions himself. Amongst the dis- 
may we set to its course ? It seems to tinguished figures of the nineteenth century 

me that there are no limits discernible. who denied that biology had any lessons 

I love to turn over in my mind Spencer’s Lessons ‘ were Carlyle, Ruskin, 

remark that what is possible for human Gladstone, Salisbury, Disraeli, 

nature here and there is possible for human Manning and Newman. For 

nature at large. This is the promise of names of equal weight on the 

the deathless dead. A Newton shows other side we have only Tennyson and 

what is possible for the intellect of man ; Emerson. But it is high time that even 

a Buddha or Socrates or St. Francis what amongst that great majority who are not 

is possible for his soul ; a Shakespeare directly concerned with biology, and the 

and a Beethoven what is possible for his greatest of whom in recent times we have 

artistic capacity. “ The best is yet to be." just named, there should be realised the 

Surely it is no longer possible for us to truth foreshadowed by Huxley that the 

accept the doctrine of organic evolution, science of life would one day be as useful to 

yet fail to see its magnificent implication living man as, let us say, the science of 

that man is not a finished product, but is in electricity, and ineffably more so. 

climax. To do so, as has well been said. Assuredly “ the best is yet to be,” but 
M Y would be to commit the folly of there is no student of natural science who 

in^he * forth to tell would not demur if I were to make 

yf a good story, but leaves out another quotation from the great optimist 

* the point. The truth is that who wrote those words, and declare 

we get from science not only a promise, that " man has for ever." 

but also the means by which that promise He said : *• What’s time ? Leave now for dogs 

may be made good at no late date. The and apes ! 

writer has failed utterly in his endeavour ‘^ver ! ” 

if he has not persuaded the reader to It is not that we fear the coming of the 
protest with him against the common year 2000, like our ancestors, who thought 

opinion, very forcibly expressed by a that the year 1000 would usher in the end 

great thinker, only just departed, in one of the world, nor is it that we fear to be 

of his greatest works. brushed off the earth by the tail of some 

In the prelude to “ The Egoist," Mr. chance comet, not yet need we expect to 

George Meredith says of our request for aid be drowned in the rising sea of carbonic 

from the doctrine of evolution : ” We acid gradually accumulating in the atmos- 

were the same, and animals into the phere and driving our descendants to the 

bargain. That is all we got from science. _ . mountains, higher than which 

Our disease was hanging on to us again Ead*of* cannot go. Superstitions 

with the extension of a tail We have World speculations like these are 

little to learn from apes, and they may not seriously to be regarded, 

be left." Another noble-minded thinker. Much graver, thougb infinitely remote 

John Ruskin, compared Darwin to ” some and dubious, is the suggestion seriously 

dim comet, wagging its tail of phosphores- countenanced by no less an authority than 

cent nothing against the steadfast stars." Professor Simon Newcomb that in the 

We have seen also that Carlyle, whom course of the apparent journey of the solar 

Ruskin well describes as " the greatest system towards Vega, or at the end of it, 
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we may encounter some star, perhaps 
some dark star which the astronomers 
cannot see, but the disturbing gravita- 
tional influence of which upon the planets 
they may detect — and that the ensuing 
collision, by no means an unprecedented 
occurrence in the stellar world, may teach 
us “ what shadows we are and what 
-I'k -Tk shadows we pursue,” and slay 
^ thJ * teaching. This, how- 

Physicists 


p. ... ever, is possible, but not in- 
rhysicists j^e sun, for instance, 

may have an orbit and may not reach 
Vega or any other star. There remains, 
however, an end apparently inevitable. 

For there hangs over us the threat of 
the physicists. If I ask the physicists 
whether, in their sinister predictions, they 
have reckoned with mind, some of them 
may answer that they have not reckoned 
with mind because mind needs not to 
be reckoned with. It is, they say, quoting 
Maudsley and Huxley, an ” epiphe- 
nomenon,” or by-product of cerebral 
chemistry, the impotent but interested 
spectator of a drama in which its own 
destinies are decided. 

This was the view of Huxley ; yet in 
the very essay in which he denies that 
man can ever arrest the procession of 
the great year, he tells us that there 
lies within man ” a fund of energy, 
operating intelligently, and so far akin 
to that which pervades the universe, 
that it is competent to influence and 
modify the cosmic process,” The 
physicists cannot dispose of mind in their 
predictions on the ground of its impotence, 
and so much the worse for the ejnpheno- 
menal theory of mind. More acceptable 
to the psychologists of the present day is 
the doctrine of psycho -physical parallelism, 
which we commonly associate with the 
name of Wundt, of Leipsic. According to 
this, mind and matter — or shall we say the 
physics of the brain and the psychics of 
the mind ? — proceed in two parallel lines, 
the psychical never being able 
of^Oreaf influence the physical, nor 

Thinkers physical the psychical. 

This is plausible teaching, and 
it comes to us with, the authority of great 
thinkers, but it is difficult to reconcile 
with admitted facts. It must seriously 
be asked whether the doctrine of Wundt, 
now current, is compatible with the known 
facts of the spiritual history of mankind, 
or with each man’s consciousness of 
purpose and volition within himself, or 
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even with the manufacture of a thimble. 
Materialists, idealists, or whatever we 
be, we know, as an inalienable first-hand 
fact, that purpose and the effecting of 
purpose do verily exist, if not in the world 
around us, at any rate in ourselves. 
Hence, I will venture to declare that 
there are no schools of philosophy, how- 
ever mutually hostile, which can bring the 
philosophical argument, at any rate, 
against my view that in forecasting the 
future of the evolutionary process as we 
may observe it in the external world, or 
in what passes for us as the external 
world, the human intelligence has hitherto 
failed to reckon with itself. 

Man has a good deal to learn, you will 
say, before he can remould this “ scheme 
of things entire ” as he would please, 
and meanwhile the sun grows cold. But 
the latest developments of physics tell 
us that even if the sun is already be- 
ginning to grow cold, the process will 
take far longer than used to be thought. 
The estimate of Helmholtz, based upon 
the assumption that the solar energy is 
due to gravitation alone, is undergoing 
The profound modification, and 

i> t instead of three, five, or seven 

Future million years to go, we hear 

talk of a minimum of thirty 
millions. Also we are finding a source 
of heat in radium in the earth’s crust 
which ivS not self-cooling, but self-heating. 
The sun and the earth, we are beginning 
to suspect, are not old, but young. As 
for man, it is but a brief period that 
comprises his whole history, and he is 
self-conscious already. If this past be 
compared with the future promised him, 
even apart from any extension by his 
intelligence, man is not merely not yet 
adult, he has scarcely begun to be at all. 

Once we cease to accept the law of 
the dissipation of energy, we are face to 
face with the possibility that the human 
mind is not threatened with necessary 
extinction. If our own race alone can 
produce a Newton, a Darwin, a Kelvin 
already, and if much of their work — 
though not, we now suspect, the theory 
of the dissipation of energy — remains, 
who will venture to say what we shall 
achieve when we begin to grow up ? 
I take it that “ What’s past is pro- 
logue,” and that, for the future. 

Our Friends are exultations, agonies, 

And love, and man’s unconquerable mind. 

C. W. Saleeby 







One star, one string, and all the rest 
['-■aikness an;i e 7 er;asllng space, 

Save lliai she shelters in her breast 
The travail of the race# 

Borne thro the cold and soundless deep. 
With ruin riding down the air, 

She Ix'ws, too heavenly to weep. 

Too hiimari to despair. 


And ever on her lonely siring 
Experts the music from above, 

Some faint confirming whispering 
Of fatherhood and love. 


Om star, me strlnf, and. thro' the drift 
Of «ons »d with human cries 
Sh# waits th© hand of God to lift 
The tendate from her eyes. 

HAROLD BLGLIx 
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THE END OF THE WORLD 

THE THOUGHT OF MASTER MINDS ON THE 
FINAL DESTINY OF THE HUMAN RACE 

By Harold Begbie 

THE PROBLEM OF LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE 

Even as, heavy-curled. In Spite of centuries of religion, in spite 

Stoopmpgainst the wmd a charioteer of centuries of science, in spite of imme- 

Is snatched from out his chariot by the hair • i i • jiahh'- 

So shall Time be ; and as the void car, hurled morial and increasing rhetoiic, man knows 
Abroad by reinless steeds, even so the world : nothing of the great Central mystery of 

Yea, even as chariot dust upon the air, existence — its origin, its purpose, and its 

It shall be sought, and not iound^anywhorc. end. Theology Can produce no document 

' of immortality, and Science can formulate 

Though earth and man were gone, . no explanation of life. We are 

And suns and universes ceased to be ; ^ still in the Sad case of that 

And Thou were left alone, ^ oiiown cTiorr-ryn- rJ tbo iroot- Ac>A 

Every existence would exist in Thee. Death ? sparrow ol the year 626 of our era, 

Emily Bronte undoubtedly dead ; we are 

still surrounded by a great darkness 
“ In the year 626 of our era,” sa3/s that does not lift ; and in spite of Sir 
Emerson, “ when Edwin, the Anglo-Saxon Thomas Browne’s gallant gospel — “ For 
king, was deliberating on receiving the the World, I count it not an Inn, but an 
Christian missionaries, one of his nobles Hospital ; and a place not to live, but to 
said to him, ‘ The present life of man, die in ” — ^the vast majority of the human 
O King, compared with that space of time race consider this life as a warm and cheer- 
The Dark beyond, of which we have no ful hearth at which they warm themselves 
and Doubtful reminds me of one for a little, with the door of birth open 

Future'* winter feasts, where to one darkness and the door of death 

you sit with your generals and open to another, 
ministers. The hearth blazes in the middle What is beyond ? 

and a grateful heat is spread around, while As we warm our hands at the blaze, as 
stormsof rain and snow are raging without, we draw our chairs nearer to the human 
Driven by the chilling tempest, a little hearth, from which so many that we once 
sparrow enters at one door and flies knew have departed and to which so many 
delighted around us till it departs through more of whom we know nothing are 
the other. Whilst it sta3^s in our mansion approaching, we ask ourselves more and 
it feels not the winter storm ; but when more the question which no man has yet 
this short moment of happiness has been answered with certainty : What is beyond? 
enjoyed, it is forced again into the same Many rebuke us for these anxious 
dreary tempest from which it had escaped, glancings towards the dark door where 
a.nd we behold it no more. Such is the the storm rages and the darkness abides, 
life of man, and we are as ignorant of the Solomon and Epicurus and Omar Khay- 
state which preceded our present existence yam have each their good reason why we 
asof that which will follow it. Things being should keep our faces to the fire, the cup 
so, I feel that if this new faith can give us to our lips, and our ear to the song : 
more certainty, it deserves to be received.’ ” Come, fill the cup, and in the fire of spring 
_ , , , , , Your winter garment of repentance fling : 

But what was before us, we know not. The Bird of Time has but a little way 

And we know not what shall succeed. To flutter, and the Bird is on the wing. 
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Emerson, too, that high and lofty soul, 
has his own reproach for us : “You shall 
not say, ‘ O my bkhop, O my pastor, is 
there any resurrection ? What do you 
think ? Did Dr. Channing believe that 
we should know each other ? Did Wesley ? 
Did Butler ? Did Fenelon ? ’ What 
questions are these ? Go read Milton, 
. , Shakespeare, or any truly ideal 

« ou 8 Read Plato, or any. seer 

f. of the interior realities. Read 

ues loft Augustine, Swedenborg, Im- 
manuel Kant. Let any master simply 
recite to you the substantial laws of the 
intellect, and in the presence of the laws 
themselves you will never ask such 
primary-school questions." 

But in despite of these differing rebukes 
the soul of man still asks : What is 
beyond ? And not on all the congregated 
inspiration of Milton, Shakespeare, Plato, 
Augustine, Swedenborg, Kant and Emer- 
son can he rest his soul and feel secure 
with certainty. 

“The human mind," says Pasteur, 
“ actuated by an invincible force, will 
never cease to ask itself : What is beyond ? 
It is of no use to answer : Beyond is limit- 
less space, limitless time, or limitless gran- 
deur ; no one understands those words." 
The question is not in rhetoric, but in the 
simple longings of the human heart. When 
I close the eyes of my child, when I fold 
her hands, and when, shut down in dark- 
ness, the little body so dear to me is borne 
out of the house she made like heaven, and 
lowered into the silence and ruin of the 
tomb — is that the end ? I want to know 
that. I want to know : Is she as if she 
had never been ? I do not want limitless 
space, limitless time, limitless grandeur ; 

I only want to know if somewhere and in 
some state the soul of my child is conscious 
and still sensitive to my love. Victor 
„ , _ Hugo, who leaned upon the cold 
aa 8 Que8t qJ death and cried to his 

child : “ Feelest thou that I am 


After 

Certaiaty 


there ? " uttered his lamentation 
and his surrender to God in these words : 

Je sais que vous avez bien autre chose a faire 
Que de nous plaindre tous, 

Et qu’un enfant qui meurt, desespoir de sa mere, 
Ne vous fait rien, k vous. 

Je sais que le fruit tombe au vent qui le secoue, 
Que Toiseau pe'rd sa plume et la fleur son 
parfum ; 

Que la creation est une grande roue 

Qui ne pent se mouvoir sans ecraser quelqu’un. 

“ I know that You have many other thin^ 
to do than pitying us, and that the child 


who dies and breaks his mother's heart 
makes no difference to You. I know that 
the fruit falls in the wind that shakes it, that 
the bird loses its plumage, and the flower its 
scent ; that creation is a great wheel which 
cannot move without crushing someone." 

This is the attitude of the contem- 
porary mind. The vastness of God is 
acknowledged, the insignificance of man 
is admitted, the terrible silence and cold- 
bloodedness of natural law is accepted ; 
but human love still ventures to ask the 
Infinite whether perhaps He has no use 
for it. Victor Hugo said that when he 
threw angry cries at God he was like a 
child who throws a stone at the sea ; and he 
bowed and said : “ Humble as a child and 
soft as a woman, I come to adore You." 

It was apprehension of the Infinite that 
bowed the god-like soul of Victor Hugo ; 
it is the suspicion of the Infinite that 
keeps the ordinary man reverent and 
obedient to his conscience. “ He who 
proclaims the existence of the Infinite — 
and none can avoid it — accumulates 
in that affirmation more of the super- 
natural than is to be found in all the 
„ miracles of all the religions ; for 

o/the**^ the notion of the Infinite pre- 
j .. .* sents that double character that 
n ini e forces itself upon us and 

yet is incomprehensible. When this notion 
seizes upon our understanding, we can but 
kneel ... I see everywhere the in- 
evitable expression of the Infinite in the 
world ; through it the supernatural is at 
the bottom of every heart. The idea of 
God is a form of the Idea of the Infinite. 
As long as the mystery of the Infinite 
weighs on human thought, temples will be 
erected for the worship of the Infinite, 
whether God is called Brahma, Allah, 
J ehovah or J esus ; and on the pavement 
of those temples men will be seen kneeling, 
prostrated, annihilated in the thought of 
the Infinite." 

Thus Pasteur, who studied the Infinite, 
not through a telescope, but through a 
microscope ; who knew, not the infinitely 
great, but the infinitely little, and saw 
marvel, miracle, and annihilating infinity 
in the invisible kingdom of bacteriae. ' 

There are men of science who tell us 
that the unconquerable hope is vain, that 
the inviolable shade is a mirage. Pasteur 
is dead ; he believed with Victor Hugo 
that the tomb which shuts out the earth 
opens the firmament, and that this which 
we take to be the end is the beginning ; 
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but he produced no proof, and he has not 
come back to tell us of the beyond. Another 
occupies his chair at the great Institute 
in Paris ; and this man, Metchnikoff, tells 
us that “ a man is as old as his arteries,” 
that we only desire immortality because 
our manner of living abridges the natural 
term of life by some sixty or seventy 
years ; and that if by right living we 
reached a hundred and fifty human years 
— mortality's natural span — we should 
have no desire at all for immortality, only 
a tired leaning towards eternal sleep. 

There are also men of science who look 
away from the individual end of the 
world — the death of a man — and, specu- 
lating on the cosmical end of the world, 
lose all sense of personal identity, and 
show us the destruction of the planet on 
which we live and kneel and bury our 
dead as an event of trivial significance, 
if significant at all, to the rest of the 
universe. We have traced in these 
volumes the history of the world. From 
the beginning of things to the present day 
we have followed the march of humanity 
from barbarism to civilisation. Such an 
undertaking, never attempted 

. before, staggers the mind and 

the Dim and 

IS an as vastness and despair. We 
have seen peoples rise and fall like the 
waves of the sea, mighty empires and 
historic dynasties go out like candles, age- 
long religions expire like last season’s 
popular novel, philosophies, customs, 
morals, manners and laws that seemed 
eternal change with climate and with 
race, and lose all likeness to their origins ; 
nay, we have seen that before recorded 
history began uncountable centuries 
stretched behind — aeons in which conti- 
nents of which we know nothing bore 
under the stars the palaces and temples of 
civilisations which were blotted out, and 
left not a rack behind, and when the 
present configuration of our planet was a 
little dust at the bottom of the ocean. 

But even as human history is only as a 
day to the history of a blade of grass, so 
is the total history of our, earth but as the 
trembling of an eyelid to the history of 
the universe in which it swims. 

The birth of our planet was a trivial and 
late event in the history of the hniverse ; 
its destruction would be to the rest of the 
universe only like the falling of a child’s 
kite which for a few moments hung in 
the blue air of a summer day. 


And again, the total history of that 
whole swarm of worlds which we call the 
universe, to the eternity which saw its 
birth, and which, according tc some, 
is quite indifferent to its death, is 
like the splutter of a Catherine wheel. 
” We must admit,” says Sir Oliver 
Lodge, in “ Man and the Universe,” 
^ ” that science knows nothing 

« . of ultimate origins. Which 

I ^noraL** ^ 

gnoran ^ trivial form of a very real 

puz2:le. That the world in the sense of 

this planet, this homely lump of matter 

we call the earth — that this had an origin, 

a history, a past, intelligible more or less, 

growingly intelligible to the eye of science, 

is true enough. The date when it was 

molten may be roughly estimated. The 

manner and the mechanism of the birth 


of the moon has been guessed : the earth’ 
and moon, then, originated in one sense ; 
before that they were part of a nebula, 
like the rest of the solar system ; and 
some day the solar system may again be 
part of a nebula, in consequence of col- 
lision with some at present tremendously 
distant mass. But all that is nothing to 
the universe ; nothing even to the visible 
universe. The collisions there take place 
every now and then before our eyes. 

” The universe is full of lumps of matter 
of every imaginable size : the history of a 
solar system may be written — its birth 
and also its death, separated perhaps by 
millions and millions of years ; but what 
of that ? It is but an episode, a moment 
in the eternal cosmogony, and the eye of 
history looks to what happened before 
the birth and after the death of any par- 
ticular aggregate ; just as a child may 
trace the origin and the destruction of 
a soap-bubble, the form of which is 
evanescent, the material of which is per- 
manent. While the soap-bubble lived it 
was the scene of much beauty, and of a kind 
of law and order impossible to the mere 


History 
of the Solar 
System 


water and soap out of which it 
was made, and into which again 
it has collapsed. The history of 
the soap-bubble can be written, 


but there is a before and an after. So it 


is with the solar system ; so with any 
assigned collocation of matter in the 
universe. No point in space can be 
thought of ‘at which if a man stand it 
shall be impossible for him to cast a 
javelin into the beyond.’ Nor can any 
epoch be conceived in time at which the 
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upon this vast event. We will examine 
some of these inspirational notions hetore 
we proceed to consider the definite 
predictions of dogmatic Science. The 
phrase of Sir Oliver Lodge, that the 
question, Hen or egg — whi'^h first ? re- 
presents a trivial form of a very real 
problem will suggest to the reader that 
there is an element of immodesty in 
attempting to discuss the end of some- 
thing about whose origin we are ignorant. 
This is quite true. But man is immodest 
whenever he opens his mouth to historise 
yesterday, to prophesy to-morrow, or to 
dogmatise the present. We do not know 
which came first, the hen or the egg. 

We can v.'eigh the stars, measure 
. ? * * , '**” the heavens, elaborate our thesis 

fk**^!* r 't evolution ; but we cannot for 
the ihfinite whether in the 

beginning an egg hatched the first hen, or 
a hen laid the first egg. We are, in fact, 
concerning origins, concerning certainty, as 
much in the dark as our earliest ancestors. 

Therefore at the head of all our in- 
quiries we set the words of the writer of 
the Book of Job : 

These are but the outskirts of His ways : 

And how small a whisper do we hear of Him ! 

But the thunder of llis power who can understand ? 

Standing in the outskirts of the Uni- 
versal Infinite, knowing that we hear 
but a faint 

^ ^ ' apparently 

self - captained 
vessel whereon 
humanity, like 
a party of ex- 
cursionists, 
makes sixty or 
seventy jour- 
neys round the 
sun, and con- 
sider how it 
will end. 


mind will not instantly and automatically 
inquire, ‘ and what before ' or ‘ what 
after ' ? ” Science is quite emphatic that 
the end of the world is a definite event of 
the future. Whatever may be the end of the 
world in the individual sense, the physical 
end of the great globe itself is inevitable. 

This misshapen ball, with its 

Movin**to ^.tmosphere and clouds, swing- 

oving o perfect silence round an 

Destruction . ^ ^ ^ , 

immense conflagration which we 

call the sun, this little star, this planet, this 
earth, with its varying languages, climates, 
morals, manners and religions, which, 
like a moth in the universal ether, flies 
round the candle of the sun, will, at some 
awful moment in the womb of time, 
perish, and be as if it had never been. 

Our history of which we are so proud, 
man’s struggle for political liberty, his 
advance from slavery and ignorance, his 
conflicts with other nations, his behead- 
ings of tyrannical kings, his French 
Revolutions, which fill libraries with the 
documents of their achievements — these 
things, which have meant nothing to the 
earth • on which they were enacted, are 
but like the buzzings of flies. They 
have scratched with a pin the earth’s 
crust during her silent circlings of the sun ; 
they are merely the movements of para- 
sites swarming on the monster that is mov- 
ing, wholly 
indifferent to 
us, to his own 
destruction. 

The central, 
absolute, and 
dwarfing fact 
is the destiny 
of the earth 
itself, and that 
destiny is 
destruction. 

How will it 
end ? 

Although it 
is Science 
that makes us 
certain of the 
world’s end, 
long before 
there was 
exact science 
men of the 
ancient world 
had foreseen, 
prophesied, 
and speculated 
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“WHEN THE SEA GIVES UP ITS DEAD” 

LToin the painting by Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 





HOW WILL THE WORLD END? 

THE VOICE OF LITERATURE AND OF 
SCIENCE ON THE FINAL CATACLYSM 


O NE central fact of all ancient specu- 
lations on this head is their apipre- 
hension of an everlastingness outside of 
man and his earth. It is well to bear 
this in mind. 

From the days of the Psalmist, with 
his cry, “ From everlasting to everlasting 
Thou art God ... a thousand years 
in Thy sight are but as yesterday when 
it is past, and as a watch in the night,” 
down to the days when Shakespeare 
uttered sweetest melancholy in the sonnet 
beginning — 

When I consider everything tliat grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment, 

That this huge stage presenteth nought but 
shows 

Whereon the stars in secret influence comment — 

down to our time, when Science has 
made infinity and existence as absolutely/ 

, facts of the universe as the 

* transitoriness of the globe on 
f Lif which we speculate — man has 
° ® always been conscious of some 

Vast surrounding him with majestic in- 
comprehensibility. 

Ot old hast Thou laid the foundations of the earth, 
And the heavens are the work of Thy hands. 
They shall perish, but Thou shalt endure ; 

Yea, all of them shall wax bid like a garment : 

As a vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall be changed ; 

But Thou art the same. 

And Thy years shall have no end. 

Psalm cii., 25-27. 

Behold, God is great, and we know Him not : 
The number of His years is unsearchable. 

Job xxvi,, 26. 

It would be tedious to multiply in- 
stances of this conviction of the human 
heart. Man from the first has felt that 
he is like the grass of the field, that 

.1 - ^ . 

but that the Power which called them 
into existence will continue for ever. 
We find also in some of those millen- 
nial prophecies which distinguish ancient 


literature the idea of an end to the world 
in its present form : 

Isaiah, who said — 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all My 
holy mountain, for the earth shall be full of the 
knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the 
sea. — xi., 9. 

said likewise — 

Lift up your eyes to the heavens, and look upon 
the earth b(‘ncath ; for the lu'avens shall vanish 
away like smoke, and the earth shall wax old 
like a garment ; and they that dwell therein 
shall die in like manner, but niy salvation shall 
lie for ever, and my righteousness shall not be 
abolished. — li.. 6. 

Christ himself, in His own unique fashion, 
prophesied the end of the world. 

As [J esus] sat upon the Mount of Olives, the 
disciples came unto Him privately, saying : 
Tell us . , . what shall be the sign of Thy 

coming, and of the end of the world ? [The 
consummation of the age.] 

And Jesus answered, and said unto them : 
Take heed that no man lead you astray, I'or 
many shall come in My name, saying, 1 am the 
Christ ; and shall lead many astray. And ye 
shall hear of wars and rumours of wars : see that 
ye be not troubled ; for these things must needs 
come to pass ; but the end is not yet. For 
nation shall rise against nation, and kingdom 
against kingdom ; and there shall be famines 
and earthquakes in divers places. But all these 
things are the beginning of travail. Then shall 
they deliver you up unto tribulation, and shall 
kill you ; and ye shall be hated of all the nations 
for My name’s sake. And then shall many 
stumble, and shall deliver up one another, and 
shall hate one another. And many false pro- 
phets shall arise, and shall lead many astray. 
And because iniquity shall be multiplied, the 
love of the many shall wax cold. 

But he that endureth unto the end, the same 
shall be saved. And this gospel of the kingdom 
shall be preached in the whole world for a tes- 
timony unto all the nations ; and then shall the 
end come. 

• • • • 
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is seen even unto the West, so shall be the coming 
of the Son of Man. Wheresoever the carcase 
is, there will the eagles [vultures] be gathered 
together. 

But immediately after the tribulation^ of those 
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days the sun shall be darkened, and the moon 
shall not give her light, and the stars shall fall 
from heaven, and the powers of the heavens 
shall be shaken ; and then shall appear the sign 
of the Son of Man in heaven ; and then shall 
all the tribes of the earth mourn, and they shall 
see the Son of Man coming on the clouds of heaven 
with power and great glory 

Heaven and earth shall pass away, but My 
words shall not pass away. But of that day 
and hour knoweth no one, not even the angels of 
heaven, neither the Son, but the Father only. 
. . . For as in those days which were before 

the flood they were eating and drinking, marry- 
ing and giving in marriage, until the day that 
Noah entered into the Ark, and they knew not 
until the flood came, and took them all away ; 
so shall be the coming of the Son of Man. 

St. Matthew, xxiv. 

Take heed to yourselves, lest haply your hearts 
be overcharged with surfeiting and drunkenness, 
and cares of this life, and that day come on you 
suddenly as a snare, for so shall it come upon all 
them that dwell on the face of all the earth. 

St. Luke, xxi., 34. 

And so we go on to the Apostles, and 
find the same prophecy, strengthened by 
the conviction that upon them the ends 
of the world were already come. 

In the last days mockers shall come with 
mockery, walking after their own lusts, and 
saying : . Where is the promise of His coming ? 
For, from the day that the fathers fell asleep, 
all things continue as they were from the begin- 
ning of the creation. For this they wilfully forget 
that there were heavens from of old, and an earth 
compacted out of water and amidst water, by 
the word of God ; by which means the world 
that then was, being overflowed with water, 
perished ; but the heavens that now are, and 
the earth, by the same word have been stored up 
for fire [stored with fire], being reserved against 
the day of judgment and destruction of ungodly 
men. 

But forget not this one thing, beloved, that 
one day is with the Lord as a thousand years, 
and a thousand years as one day. The Lord 
is not slack concerning His promise, as some 
count slackness ; but is long-suflering to us- 
ward, not wishing that any should perish, but 
that all should come to repentance. 

But the day of the Lord will come as a thief ; 
in the which the heavens shall pass away with a 
great noise,' and the elements [heavenly bodies] 
shall be dissolved with fervent heat ; and the 
earth and the works that are therein shall be 
burned up. Seeing, then, that all these things 
are thus to be dissolved, what manner of persons 
ought ye to be in all holy living and godliness, 
looking for and earnestly desiring the coming 
of the day of God, by reason of which the heavens 
being on fire shall be dissolved, and the elements 
shall melt with fervent heat ? But, according 
to His promise we look for new heavens and a 
new earth wherein dwelleth righteousness. 

2 St. Peter, iii., 5. 

And I saw a new heaven and a new earth : 
for the first heaven and the first earth are passed 
away, and the sea is no more. — Rev. xxi., i. 

Ever since the days of the Apostles 
men have attempted to prophesy the 
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end of the world, every generation con- 
taining some who looked for the Second 
Coming of Christ. 

The end of the world, we learn from 
Hallam’s “The Middle Ages,” ought to have 
occurred, according to Cardinal Nicolas 
de Cusa, in 1704. He demonstrated his 
thesis in this manner : The Deluge hap- 
pened in the thirty-fourth jubilee of 
fifty years from the Creation (a.m. 1700), 
and, therefore, the end of the world 
should properly occur on the thirty- 
fourth jubilee of the Christian era, or 
A.D. 1704. The four grace years are 
added to compensate for the blunder of 
chronologists respecting the first year of 
grace. 

The most popular dates of modern 
times for the end of the world, or, what 
is practically the same thing, the Mil- 
lennium, are the following: 1757, Sweden- 
borg ; 1836. Johann Albrecht Bengel, 

Erklarte Offenbarung ; 1843, William 

Miller of America ; 1866, Dr. John Cum- 
ming ; 1881, Mother Shipton. 

It was very generally believed in France 
and Germany that the end of the world 
would happen in the i,oooth year after 
. Christ ; and, therefore, much 
*^**J^”“* of the land was left unculti- 

World-. End eener^ famine 
ensued. Happily, it was not 

agreed whether the 1,000 years should 
date from the birth or the death of Christ, 
or the desolation would have been much 
greater. Many charters begin with these 
words : “ As the world is now drawing to 
its close.” Kings and nobles gave up 
their state ; Robert of France, son of 
Hugh Capet, entered the monastery of 
St. Denis ; and at Limoges princes, nobles, 
and knights proclaimed ” God’s truce,” 
and solemnly bound themselves to abstain 
from feuds, to keep the peace towards 
each other, and to help the oppressed. 

Another hypothesis is this : As one day 
with God equals 1,000 years (Psalm xc., 4), 
and God laboured in creation six days, 
therefore the world is to labour 6,000 
years, and then to rest. According to 
this theory, the end of the world ought 
to occur in a.m. 6000, or a.d. 1996 (sup- 
posing the world to have been created 
4,004 years before the birth of Christ). 

Turning from foolish speculations, we 
come to the prophecies of literature 
concerning the final cataclysm, and see 
how man (whose immortality is an open 
question) can occupy his transitory days 
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-with attempts to visualise the final 
destruction — the strangest diversion, 
surely, unless, as the Preacher says, 
God hath set eternity in man’s heart. 

Few descriptions can vie with the 
extraordinary rhetoric of Philip |ames 
Bailey, in " Festus,” a book, unfortunately, 
so little known that we shall quote his 
prophecy in full. It is Bailey, by the 
way, who has the fine lines : 

Tremble ! Ye dare not believe. 

No, cowards ! Sooner than believe ye would die ; 
Die with the black lie flapping on your lips. 

Like the soot-flake upon a burning bar. 

Here is the picture from “Festus” : 

BAILEY’S PICTURE OF THE CATACLYSM 

It is earth shall head destruction. She shall end. 
The worlds shall wonder why she comes no more 
On her accustomed orbit ; and the sun 
Miss one of his apostle lights ; the moon, 

An orphaned orb, shall seek for earth for aye, 
Through time’s untrodden depths, and find her 
not. 

No more shall morn, out of the holy east 
Stream o’er the amber air her level light ; 

Nor evening, with the spectral fingers, draw 
Her star-sprent curtain round the head of earth. 
Her footsteps never thence again shall grace 
Heaven’s blue, sublime. Her grave. Death's 
now at work. 

Gaps in space. See tombwards gathering, all 
Her kindred stars in long process, night-clad ; 
Each lights his funeral brand, and ranks him 
round. 

And one by one shall all yon wandering worlds. 
Whether in orbed path they roll, or trail 
Gold-tressed, in length inestimable of light. 
Their train, returnless from extreme space, 
lease ; 

The sun, bright keystone of Heaven’s world- 
built arch. 

Be left in burning solitude ; the stars 
As dewdrops countle.ss on the cetherial fields 
Of the skies, and all they comprehend shall pass ; 
The spirits of all worlds shall all depart 
To their great destinies ; and thou and I, 
Greater in grief than worlds, shall live, as now. 
And let the worst come to the worst, you say. 
There always will be time to turn ourselves. 

And cry for half an hour or so to God. 
Salvation, sure, is not so very hard ; 

It need not take one long ; and half an hour 
Is quite as much as we can spare for it. 

We have no time ' for pleasures. Business ! 
business ! 

No ! ye shall perish suddenly and unsaved. 

The world shall stand still with a rending jar. 

As though it struck at sea ; or as when once 
An arm Titanian, say not whose, but jogged 
By earthquakes, wryed the pole, and o’er the dry 
Poured competitive mains. The unsleepful sea. 
Mooning and bellowing now round caverned 
coasts ; 

Now, drawing hard through thirty thousand 
teeth. 

Upon the shingly shore, his pauseful breath, 
Lme some monogamous monster which hath'lost. 
Poor fool ! his mate ; and* every rock-hole 
searched 


By torch of foam-light, dogs her steps with sad. 
Superfluous faithfulness, shall rest at last. 

Nor wist which way to turn him ; ebb nor flow 
No more to choose. All elements as though 
smote 

With reasonablest disloyalty to man’s 
Usurpful claim, their constrained suit shall cease, 
And natural service; men their mightiest wont. 
Their meanest use and craft. The halls where 
parle 

The heads of nations shall be dumb with death. 
The priest shall dipping, die. Can man save man ? 
Is water God ? The counsellor, wise fool. 

Drop down amid his quirks and sacred lies. 

The judge, while dooming unto death some 
wretch, 

Shall meet at once his own death, doom and 
judge. 

The doctor, watch in hand and patient’s pulse. 
Shall feel his own heart cease its beats, and fall. 
Professors shall spin out, and students strain 
Their brains no more. Art, science, toil, shall 
cease. 

Commerce. The ship shall her own plummet seek. 
And sound the sea herself and depths of death. 
At the first turn, death shall cut off the thief. 
And dash the gold-bag in his yellow brain. 

The gambler, reckoning gains, shall drop a piece ; 
Stoop down, and there sec death ; look up, 
there God. 

The wanton, temporising with decay. 

And qualifying every Hire which vice 
Writes bluntly on the brow, inviting scorn. 

Shall pale through plastered red ; and the loose 
sot 

See clear, for once, through his misty, o’er- 
brimmed eye. 

The just, if there be any, die in prayer. 

Death shall be everywhere among your marts ; 
And giving bills which no man may decline. 
Drafts upon hell one moment after date. 

Then .shall your outcries tremble amid the stars ; 
Terrors shall be about ye like a wind ; 

And fears fall down upon ye like four walls. 

Thomas Campbell with feebler power 
has attempted to show the condition of 
the dying world inhabited by a solitary 
survivor of the human race. The poem 
is called, “ The Last Man.” 

THE LAST MAN 

All worldly shapes shall melt in gloom. 

The sun himself must die 
Before this mortal shall assume 
Its immortality. 

I saw a vision in my sleep 
That gave my spirit strength to sweep 
Adown the gulf of Time ; 

I saw the last of human mould 
That shall Creation’s death behold. 

As Adam saw her prime. 

The sun’s eye has a sickly glare 
The earth with age was wan. 

The skeletons of nations were 
Around that lonely man. 

Some had expired in fight — the brands 
Still rusted in their bony hands ; 

In plague and famine some 1 
Eartms cities had no sound nor tread. 

And ships were drifting witfl the dead 
To shores where all was dumb ! 
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Sfet, prophet -like, that lone one stood, 

With dauntless words and high, 

That shook the sere leaves from the wood 
As if a storm parsed by, 

Saying, We are twins in death, proud sun 1 
Thy face is cold, thy race is run, 

’Tis mercy bids thee go ; 

For thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen the tide of human tears 
That shall no longer flow. 

What though beneath thee man put forth, 

His pomp, his pride, his skill. 

And arts that made fire, flood, and earth 
The va.ssals of his will ! 

Yet mourn I not thy parted .sway. 

Thou dim discrowned king of day ; 

For all those trophied arts 
And triumphs that beneath thee sprang 
Healed not a passion or a pang. 

Entailed on human hearts. 

Go, let oblivion’s curtain fall 
Upon the stage of men, 

Nor with thy rising beams recall 
Life’s tragedy again. 

It’s piteous pageants bring not back. 

Nor waken flesh upon the rack 
Of pain anew to writhe — 

Stretched in disease’s shapes abhorred. 

Or mown in battle by the sword, 

Like grass beneath the scythe. 

Even I am weary in yon skies 
To watch thy fading Are ; 

Test of all sumlcss agonies, 

Behold not me expire ! 

My lips that speak thy dirge of death. 

Their rounded gasp and gurgling breath. 

To see thou shalt not boast ; 

The eclipse of Nature spreads my pall. 

The majesty of Darkness shall 
Receive my parting ghost ! 

The spirit shall return to Him 
Who gave its heavenly spark ; 

Yet think not, sun, it shall be dim 
When thou thyself art dark ! 

No, it shall live again, and shine 
In bliss unknown to beams of thine. 

By Him recalled to breath 
Who captive led captivity, 

Who robbed the grave of victory. 

And took the sting from death 1 

Go, sun, while mercy holds me up 
On Nature’s awful waste, 

To drink this last and bitter cup 
Of grief that man shall ta.ste. 

Go tell the night that hides thy face 
Thou saw’st the last of Adam’s race 
On earth's sepulchral clod, 

The darkening universe defy 
To quench his immortality. 

Or shake his trust in God ! 

Tennyson’s end of the world, like all 
his poetry, is gentle, ideal, and graceful — 
a millennium and not a cataclysm. Could 
there be greater contrast than that 
between “Festus” and the two “Locks- 
ley Halls." 
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TENNYSON’S VISION OF MILLENNIUM 

Far I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see. 

Saw the Vision of the world and all the wonder 
that would be ; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argosies of 
magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales ; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and there 
rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in the 
central blue ; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the south 
wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging thro’ 
thc' thunder-storm ; 

Till the war-drum throbbed no longer, and the 
battle-flags were furled 

In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the 
world , 

There the common-sense of most shall hold a 
fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt in 
universal law. 

Many an a-on moulded earth before her highest 
man was burn. 

Many an a'on, too, may pass when earth is 
manless and forlorn. 


When the schemes and all the systems, kingdoms 
and republics fall. 

Something kindlier, higher, holier — all for each 
and each for all ? 

All the full-brained, half-brained races, led by 
justice, love, and truth ; 

All the millions one at length with all the visions 
of my youth ? 

All diseases quenched by science, no man halt, 
or deaf, or blind ; 

Stronger ever born of weaker, lustier body, 
larger mind ? 

Earth at last, a warless world, a single race, a 
single tongue — 

I have seen her far away — for is not Earth as yet 
so young ? — 

Every tiger madness muzzled, every serpent 
passion killed. 

Every grim ravine a garden, every blazing 
desert tilled, 

Robed in universal harvest up to either pole she 
smiles. 

Universal ocean softly washing all her warless 
isles. 

This faith in some ‘culminating per- 
fection, some Paradisal baptism of earth 
in the waters of millennium, was apparently 
shared by Browning. 

My own hope is, a sun will pierce 
The thickest cloud earth every stretched 
That, after Last, returns the First, 

Though a wide compass round be fetched ; 

That what began best, can’t end worst. 

Nor what God blessed once, prove accurst. 

The attitude of Joseph Addison, if he 
expressed it in “Cato," differed from 
anything of a millennial character, and 
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concerned only the immortality of a soul 
infinitely greater than the perishable 
earth. His beautiful lines march with 
the hopes of humanly. 

It must be so — Plato, thou rcasonest well ! 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this iond desire, 
This longing after immortality ? 

Or whence this secret dread and inward horror 
Of falling into naught ? Why shrinks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 
’Tis the divinity that stirs within us ; 

’Tis Heaven itself that points out an hereafter. 
And intimates eternity to man. 

Eternity ! thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

I’m weary of conjectures, — this must end ’em, 
Thus am 1 doubly armed : my death and life. 

My bane and antidote, are both before me : 

This in a moment brings me to an end ; 

But this informs me I shall never die. 

The soul, secured in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn elagger, and diTies its point. 

The stars shall fatk' away, the sun himself 
Grow dim with age, and Nature sink in years ; 
But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth. 
Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

The wrecks of matter, and the crush of worlds. 

No man, of course, with greater dignity 
and nobler restraint of jiower, has 
matched Shakespeare’s sublime utterance 
in the familiar piassage : 

Our revels now are ended. These our actors. 

As 1 foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air : 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision. 

The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous palaces. 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 

Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And, like this insubstantial pageant faded. 

Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on ; and our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep. 

There is a sense of mystery in these 
glorious lines, as though the great and 
inscrutable master, taking his leave of 
the stage in a sweet allegory — 

Deeper than did ever plummet sound 
I’ll drown my book 

let himself hint at some knowledge 
of eternal verities which he possessed and 
could not more impart. But always in 
Shakespeare’s greatest, moments there 
is this hinting spirit of a profound 
knowledge of the mystery of existence, as 
for instance in the lines 

There are more things in heaven and earth, 
Horatio, 

Than are dreamt of in your philosophy. 

Shakespeare, we may say, is saturated 
with mystery, and he seems to us to stand 
at the head of the human race smiling 
on all children of imagination, and gently 
and with a large tolerance rebuking those 
smaller spirits who shout that the universe 


The Finite 
and the 
Infinite 


is merely an inferior machine on a large 
scale. It has always struck us that 
Shakespeare, with his large soul and 
ample powers, his abiding calm, and his 
profound mystery better answers both in 
himself and in his works the arguments of 
a soulless materialism than all the packed 
logic of theism and transcendentalism. 

Mystery is the quintessence of 
Shakespeare as it is of all great 
imaginative work. Sir Thomas 
Browne spoke for a con- 
siderable number of the human race when 
he said, “ I love to lose myself in a mystery, 
to pursue my Reason to an 0 altitudo ! . . 
Who can speak of Eternity without a 
solecism, or think thereof without an 
extasie ? Time we may comprehend, 
’tis but five days elder than ourselves, 
and hath the same Horoscope with the 
World ; but to retire so far back as to 
apprehend a beginning, to give such an 
infinite start forwards as to conceive an 
end in an essence that we affirm hath 
neither the one nor the other, it puts my 
Reason to St. Paul’s Sanctuary : my 
philosophy dares not say the Angels can 
do it ; God hath not made a Creature 
that can comprehend Him ; ’tis a privilege 
of His own nature. I am that I am was 
his own definition unto Moses ; and ’twas 
a short one, to confound mortality, that 
durst question God, or ask Him what 
He was .... In Eternity there 
is no distinction of Tenses . . . what 

to us is to come, to His Eternity is present. 
His whole duration being but one per- 
manent point, without Succession, Parts, 
Flux, or Division.” 

This attitude is characteristic of all our 
literature on the great subject of God and 
Man, Time and Eternity. While we 
confess the utterness of our inability to 
compiehend Infinity, Omnipotence and 
Eternity, we love to lose ourselves in the 
mystery and to pursue our Reason to an 
0 altitudo I Perhaps this concern with 
such tremendous and infinite 
“ ® . issues on the part of a finite 

Atmosphere j • • -n j. x 

of Science insignificant creature, in- 

habiting so small a planet in 
the visible universe is a fact as important 
to science as the teeth of an anthropoid 
ape, the nature of radium, or the functions 
of the liver. 

When we turn from literature to science 
we find ourselves in a quite different 
atmosphere. The reader who is con- 
stitutionally averse from rhetoric and 
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prejudiced in favour of the calm, grave, 
and passionless vocabulary of science will 
rejoice to escape from Bailey and Tennyson 
and Addison to listen with reverence and 
attention to Professor Clifford and Pro- 
fessor Flammarion. But a caution is 
necessary. “ The whole drift of my 
education,” says Professor James, in 
. “The Varieties of Religious 
xperience Experience,” “goes to persuade 


Preferred 
to Science 


me that the world of our 
present consciousness is only 
one out of many worlds of conscious- 
ness that exist, and that those other 
worlds must contain experiences which 
have a meaning for our life also ; and 
that although in the main their experi- 
ences and those of the world keep dis- 
creet, yet the two become continuous 
at certain points, and higher energies 
filter in. By being faithful in my 
own poor measure to this over-belief, I 
seem to myself to keep more sane and 
true. I can, of course, put myself into the 
sectarian scientist’s attitude, and imagine 
vividly that the world of sensations and 
of scientific laws and objects may be all. 
But whenever I do this, I hear that 
inward monitor of which W. K. Clifford 
once wrote whispering the word ‘ Bosh ! ’ 
Humbug is Humbug, even though it bear 
the scientific name, and the total ex- 
pression of human experience as I view 
it objectivel3% invincibly urges one beyond 
the narrow ‘ scientific ’ bounds.. Assuredly 
the real world is of a different tem- 
perament — more intricately built than 
physical science allows.” 

It will certainly be well for the reader, 
in following the man of science in his 
dogmatic and convincing forecast of 
cataclysm, to remember that inward 
monitor of Professor Clifford, and to 
remind himself of that healthy word, 
“ Bosh ! ” When we have done with 
the man of science we shall consult the 
psychologists and philosophers, who have 
“Tk P’ studied that mind and that 
attd La»r* consciousness employed by the 

A f * 1- ti man of physical science to 
arrive at his conclusions. Let 
us begin by a quotation from one of 
the most emphatic and brilliant of scien- 
tists, Professor W. K. Clifford, who, in 
“ The First and Last Catastrophe,” 
writes : 

“ The life which exists upon the earth 
is made by the sun’s action, and it depends 
upon the sun for' its continuance. We 
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know that the sun is wearing out, that it 
is cooling; and although this heat that it 
loses day by day is made up in some 
measure, perhaps completely at present, 
by the contraction of its mass, yet that 
process cannot go on for ever. There is 
only a certain amount of energy in the 
present constitution of the sun, and when 
that has been used up the sun cannot go 
on giving out any more heat. Supposing, 
therefore, the earth remains in her present 
orbit about the sun, seeing that the sun 
must be cooled down at some time, we 
shall all be frozen out 

“ In any case, all we know is that the 
sun is going out. If we fall into the sun, 
that we shall be fried ; if we go away from 
the sun, or the sun goes out, then we shall 
be fro2:en. So that, as far as the earth is 
concerned, we have no means of deter- 
mining what will be the character of the 
end. But we know that one of these two 
things must take place in time. But in 
regard to the whole universe, if we were 
to travel forward as we have travelled 
backward, in time, consider things as 
falling together, we should come to a great 
central mass, all in one piece, 
the Sun which would send out waves of 
CooU heat through a perfectly empty 
ether, and gradually cool itself 
down. As this mass gets cool it would 
be deprived of all life or motion ; it would 
be just a mere enormous frozen block in 
the middle of the ether. 

“But that conclusion, which is like the 
one that we discussed about the beginning 
of the world, is one which we have no right 
whatever to rest upon. It depends upon 
the same assumption that the laws of 
geometry and mechanics are exactly and 
absolutely true, and that they will con- 
tinue exactly and absolutely true for ever 
and ever. Such an assumption we have 
no right whatever to make. We may 
therefore, I think, conclude about the end 
of things that, so far as the earth is con- 
cerned, an end of life upon it is as probable 
as science can make anything ; but that 
in regard to the universe we have no 
right to draw any conclusion at all.” 

In another form we have the end of the 
world adumbrated by Professor Camille 
Flammarion in an article which is as 
reasonable as any prophecy ever yet ven- 
tured upon by seer or scientist. We quote 
it at some length because it is the most 
representative expression of materialistic 
opinion which obtains at the present day. 
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We might say with confidence that if the 
world is to end at all, this is certainly how 
it will happen. 


<1 


What is the future of our planet and of 
all that which adorns it now — mankind, 
plants, animals, birds — of the continents 
and of the ocean ? Will it fall into ruins, as 
an ancient monument of the firmament, de- 
cayed by millions of centuries of existence ? 

“ Yes ; without death, for it is not 
immortal. It has not always existed, and 
will not always exist. The earth has had 
a birth, and will consequently die. But as 
there are as many possible modes of death 
for a world as for other human beings the 
question may possibly arise, what will be 
its end ? — and an attempt made to indicate 
the nature of the crisis that will destroy it. 

“ On the one hand, water and air 
diminish ; on the other, the plane of the 
continents is gradually sinking, and cer- 
tainly reducing the surface of the globe to 
one general level. Will the earth perish 
from drought and cold ; or, on the con- 
trary, will it be overwhelmed by the 
conquering ocean ? Water sustains the 
^ heat and life of the earth. 

w^K Should it disappear this would 

y,' mean the total extinction of 

* * ** all that lives, breathes, and 
renders Nature active. Should the liquid 
element, on the contrary, invade the dry 
land, such an action, though diametrically 
opposed to the preceding, would produce, 
nevertheless, a similar result. In either 
case it would mean the destruction of 
the human race. 


• • • • • 

“ On the planet Mars, which is also 
smaller ‘than the earth, and certainly 
•in a more advanced period of planetary 
life, without being so aged as the moon, 
we observe seas reduced to narrow 
inland straits : the great oceans have 
disappeared, rain is scarce, and the sky 
is nearly always clear. 

“Doubtless the future will reserve for 
us a similar destiny, more like that of 
the present state of Mars than of that 
of our satellite, the moon ; and we may 
anticipate an inexorable fatal day wherein 
languishing terrestrial living Nature will 
be deprived of the element that is indis- 
pensable to its maintenance — water. 

“Water constitutes the vital part of all 
living bodies. The human organism 
contains 70 per cent., whether in the 
liquid state or in the form of vapour in 
the atmosphere. It is the element that 


governs life, and preserves on the surface 
of the globe the heat that is necessary 
to the development X)f all beings. The 
suppression thereof signifies, therefore, a 
death warrant ; and it is in the power of 
Nature to inflict such a sentence upon us. 
But doubtless it is not alone the want of 
water in itself that will cause the end of 
_ things ; it will be rather the 

, ^ ...^ * effect this cause will have 

p *!lk ori the climate. It is the 
the Earth j 

invisible water vapour, spread 

through the atmosphere, that exercises 
the paramount influence on the tempera- 
ture, though its quantity be evidently 
very small, since to every 200 molecules 
of oxygen and of azote there is not found 
one of water vapour. This latter possesses, 
nevertheless, eighty times more energy 
and efficacy than the other 200. 

“These minute transparent drops, sus- 
pended in the atmosphere, act like heat 
condensers, to concentrate the rays of 
the sun, and to retain them in the lower 
layers of the atmosphere. What will 
happen when this protecting veil shall 
have disappeared ? The temperature of 
the soil will become glacial, and will 
render the globe uninhabitable. 

“ From the summit of the mountains the 
mantle of the snows will be spread over 
the valleys, driving before it both life and 
civilisation. New York, London, Paris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Constantinople, Rome 
would successively sleep under the eternal 
snows. Such towns would only then 
be arid deserts, split with fissures much 
more terrible than the solitudes of those 
Polar regions at present known to us. 

“There will be no more spring, no more 
nests, no more birds, no more luxurious 
plants, flowers, o'r fruits ; no more bubbling 
springs, richly stocked rivers, lakes bor- 
dered by willows and poplars ; no more 
shall the crested waves sing with mono- 
tonous voice their rhythmic chant. The 
last representatives of the human race 
will come and expire on the 
How the shores of the last remaining 

w'li n equatorial sea, beneath the rays 
1 ome ^ feeble sun that from hence- 
forth will only light a moving tomb 
that shall turn again and again around 
a light-giving but insufficient heat. At 
this epoch our planet would have reached 
a temperature approximating to 273° 
below zero. Such will be the necessary end 
of the earth should its vital elements be 
removed. It appears more than probable 
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that the earth will end thus, as not only the 
water vapour is diminishing, but also the 
other elements of the air, such as oxygen 
and azote, are gradually decreasing. 
From century to century the atmosphere is 
becoming poorer, and in consequence the 
. p . conditions of terrestrial life are 
p. ***“ themselves becoming weaker. 

In 10,000,000 of years the 
* ”*** great body of the earth — worn, 

aged, sterile, and solitary — will only 
bear on its dried surface the ruins of its 
brilliant past." 

But is there no Mind behind all this 
creation, beauty and destruction ? “ Life 

must have had a beginning,” says F. W. 
Hutton, “ and must come to an end.” 
Yes ; very true. But what was before 
the beginning of life ? Professor Clifford, 
in a letter to Dr. Martineau, wrote : 
” The idea of an external conscious being 
is unavoidably suggested, as it seems to 
me, by the categorical imperative of the 
moral sense ; and, moreover, in a way 
quite independent, by the aspect of Nature, 
which seems to answer to our questionings 
with an intelligence akin to our own.” 
The laws of the universe are not accidents, 
apparently. “It is prima facie,” says 
Newman, in the “ Grammar of Assent.” 
“ unaccountable that an accident should 
happen twice, not to speak of it happening 
always.” “ The sceptic,” says Emerson, 
“ affirms that the universe is a nest of 
boxes with nothing in the last box.” 

Here is a great point made by Newman : 
“ A law is not a cause, but a fact ; but 
when we come to the question of cause, then 
we have no experience of any cause hut Will” 
“ The presence of Mind,” says Sir 
John Herschel, “ is what solves the whole 
difficulty.” 

Every child thinks that its hand is the 
visible cause of the swing of the toy in its 
hand ; but it can be made to see that the 
hand is merely the obedient servant of its 
will. Everything that the materialist predi- 
cates of the world’s creation, 
P * and prophesies of its final 

* destruction, the philosopher 
n verte subscribe to if only the 

materialist will place Will at the back of 
phenomena, without which force — so far 
as all human knowledge goes — there can 
be no movement, no ordered action, no law. 
And now what remains ? 

Professor Flammarion tells us what the 
Psalmist told his contemporaries, what 
St. Peter told his contemporaries, what 


almost every intelligent man since the 
creation of the world has believed, that the 
earth will perish. 

Then at the loud but solemn peal the heavens 
shall burst away ; 

The elements shall melt in flame at Nature’s final 
day. 

It does not matter how greatly the 
theories of Professor Flammarion are 
affected by the discovery of radium, by 
the mysteries of radio-active bodies still 
puzzling the scientist as much as the 
problem of hen or egg ; it does not matter 
whether our professor is altogether right or 
altogether wrong ; the fact stands that in 
some way or other the physical world will 
end, and that for each individual man it 
ends at death. 

What remains ? 

Consciousness ! 

The hope of humanity is the despair of 
the materialist ; it is this mystery of 
all mysteries, consciousness. How man 
(matter) became conscious, became self- 
conscious, was able to take pen and write, 
I am not immortal,” in order to contro- 
vert his fellow lump of matter who argued 
that he was immortal, is a 
puzzle just as baffling as the 
hen and the egg. Conscious- 
ness, a materialist might say, 
makes cowards of us all. 

What is this mystery of our minds 
which we call consciousness ? What is 
its place in the universe ? 

One cannot call consciousness a by- 
product of evolution without making 
oneself ridiculous. Consciousness is not 
something without which life wpuld havt 
been very much what it is now. Indeed, 
it is only by considering the spiritual 
nature of man that history becomes in the 
least intelligible. Whether materialists 
realise the significance of this fact or not, 
certain is it that history concerns the 
spiritual nature of man struggling towards 
fulfilment. 

“ On the hypothesis of this spiritual 
nature, superadded to the animal nature of 
man, we are able to understand much 
that is otherwise mysterious or unintel- 
ligible in regard to him, especially the 
enormous influence of ideas, principles, 
and beliefs over his whole life and actions,” 
writes Professor A. R. Wallace. “ Thus 
alone we can understand the con- 
stancy of the martyr, the unselfishness of 
the philanthropist, the devotion of the 
patriot, the enthusiasm of the artist, and 


Man's 

Spiritual 

Nature 
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the resolute and persevering search of the 
scientific worker after Nature’s secrets. 
Thus we may perceive that the love of 
truth, the delight in beauty, the passion 
for justice, and the thrill of exultation with 
which we hear of any act of courageous 
self-sacrifice are the workings within us 
of a higher nature wiiich has not been 
developed by means of the struggle for 
material existence.” 

Evolution, it has been said, can account 
well enough for the land-grabber, the 
company promoter, and the sweater ; but 
it fails to account for the great intellects 
and lofty souls who have led the advance 
of humanity from barbarism to civilisa- 
tion. This world — this physical and 
material world of man — has been moved 
infinitely more by spiritual forces than l)y 
material and selfish forces. History, if it 
is anything, is a struggle towards idealism. 
The animal does not content man. He 
never is, but always to be blest. Why? 
This question is at the beginning of all 
theses, confronts all dogmatisms. 

” The higher gifts of genius : poetry, 
the plastic arts, music, philosophy, pure 
, mathematics — all of tliese are 

a ure s precisely as much in the central 

_ , stream ol evolution — are per- 

Evolutioa ceptions of new truth and 

powers of new action, just as decisively 
predestined for the race of man as the 
aboriginal Australian’s faculty for throwing 
a boomerang or for swarming up a tree 
for grubs,” says F. W. H. Myers in 
“ Human Personality.” “ There is, then, 
about these loftier instincts nothing exotic, 
nothing accidental ; they are an intrinsic 
part of that ever-evolving response to our 
surroundings which forms not only the 
planetary but the cosmic history of all 
our race. 

“What inconsistencies, what absurdities, 
underlie that assumption that evolution 
means nothing more than the survival 
Df animals fittest to conquer enemies 
and to overrun the earth. On that bare 
hypothesis the genus homo is impossible 
to explain. No one really attempts to 
explain him, except on the tacit supposi- 
tion that Nature somehow intended to 
evolve intelligence — somehow needed to 
evolve joy ; was not satisfied with such an 
earth -overrunner as the rabbit, or such an 
invincible conqueror as the influenza 
microbe. But how much intelligence, 
what kind of joy Nature aimed at ? Is 
this to be left to be settled by the instinct 


of I’homme sensuel moyen ? Or ought we 
not rather to ask of the best specimens of 
our race w^hat it is that they live for ? 
Whether they labour for the meat that 
perisheth, or for Love and Wisdom ” ? 
Let us endeavour to see this mystery 
TK r* human consciousness in a 

. ® 1*^® steady, unsentimental, and 
historical manner. Let us try 
to realise the beginning of this 
mystery about whose end we are now con- 
cerned. “ Since the germ of life appeared 
on earth,” the same author goes on to say, 
“ its history has been a history not only of 
gradual self-adaptation to a known envi- 
ronment, but of gradual discovery of an 
environment, always there but unknown. 

“ It is probable, to begin with, that the 
only environment which the vast majority 
of our ancestors knew was simply hot 
water. For the greater part of the time 
during which life has existed on earth it 
would have been thought chimerical to 
suggest that we could live in anything else. 
It was a great day for us when an ancestor 
crawled up out of the slowly cooling sea — 
or say, rather, when a previously unsus- 
pected capacity for directly breathing air 
gradually revealed the fact that we had 
for long been breathing air in the water, 
and that we were living in the midst of a 
vastly extended environment — the atmo- 
sphere of the earth. 

“ It w^as a great day again when another 
ancestor felt on his pigment-spot the 
solar ray — or say, rather, when a previously 
unsuspected capacity for perceiving light 
revealed the fact that we had for long been 
acted upon by light as well as by heat, 
and that we were living in the midst 
of a vastly extended environment — 
namely, the illumined universe that 
stretches to the Milky Way. It was a 
great day when the first skate (if skate 
he were) felt an unknown virtue go out 
from him towards some worm or mudfish 
— or say, rather, when a previously unsus- 
pected capacity for electrical excitation 
demonstrated the fact that we had long 

been acted upon by electricity 
ages in ^ light ; 

^ . and that we were living in 

an inconceivable and limitless 
environment — namely, an ether charged 
with infinite energy, overpassing and 
interpenetrating alike the last gulf of 
darkness and the extremest star. All 
this — phrased perhaps in some other 
fashion — all men admit as true. May we 
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of 

Thought 


not then suppose that there are yet other 
environments, other interpretations, which 
a further awakening of faculty still sub- 
liminal is yet fated by its own nascent 
response to discover ? Will it be alien to 
the past history of evolution if I add : It 
was a great day when the first thought or 
feeling flashed into some mind of beast or 
_ man from a mind distant from 

The Dawn p When a previously 

unsuspected capacity of tele- 
pathic percipience revealed the 
fact that we had long been acted upon by 
telepathic as well as by sensory stimuli ; and 
that we were living in an inconceivable and 
limiltess environment — a thought-world 
or spiritual universe charged with infinite 
life, and interpenetrating and overpassing 
all human spirits — up to what some have 
called world-soul, and some God ” ? 

From that extraordinary moment in 
history when the first thing thought to 
itself, up to this day, when physicians study 
nervous diseases and the alienist writes 
his reports from the lunatic asylums, what 
has history been but a continual change 
in the nervous cells, a continual movement 
in the brain, a perpetual straining forward 
of faculties nowhere to be found in the 
animal kingdom ? Our bodies are very 
like those of the first man ; but the differ- 
ence which separates the soul of Shake- 
speare, the soul of Newton, and the soul of 
Darwin from the souls not only of our 
earliest ancestors but the souls of the 
greatest Greeks, the greatest Romans, and 
their own souls {i.e., the difference between 
the knowledge of Newton and Darwin, 
both men of science, fellow-countrymen, 
and born within a few years of each other), 
is so considerable that no form of words 
can express it. One has only to think 
quietly for a moment or two to perceive 
that history in its totality is the record of 
change in the spiritual and intellectual 
outlook of the human race. Before pro- 
ceeding to consider what modem science 
„ has to tell us about conscious- 

Reco/a ^ ness, it will be useful to 
of Chan e argument if we confront 

^ ** the protagonists of materialism 
with the consequence of their thesis. 
If consciousness is a by-product, the 
accident of an accident, how can we tmst 
the conclusions of our men of science ? 

They tell us how the world came into 
existence, and inform us emphatically 
that man is not an immortal soul ; their 
elaborate arguments, their bold deductions, 


the closeness of their reasoning, fill us with 
respect. But to believe their conclusion, 
arrived at by means of a by-product of 
evolution, how ridiculous ! We know 
that man can examine his environment 
only with human senses so imperfect that 
instruments are necessary for all work but 
the coarsest ; but the work of these im- 
perfect senses is reflected upon, matured, 
and presented for our belief by conscious- 
ness — a mere accident. Is it reasonable 
to suppose that such work can be- true, 
can represent the eternal verity of facts ? 

It is like a watchmaker making a watch 
to tell, not the time, but that there is no 
such thing as time. This at the outset 
of our consideration. But even if 
we can believe that accidental con- 
sciousness reports truly on the facts 
of existence, even if we perfectly agree 
that human consciousness is an accident, 
and functions only till the moment 
of death, when it ceases as absolutely 
as the beating of the heart or the move- 
ments of the blood corpuscles — dare any 
man in any nation in any degree of 
civilisation propose that humanity should 
^ act upon this thesis ? This is 

„ the test at which materialism 

Fails absolutely breaks. There is no 

question about it. Brought to 
this place, no materialist dares to act. And 
on this ground the plain man may take his 
stand and reply to the materialist : “ Your 
arguments are all v'^ery fine, but their 
consequence in practical life is impossible.” 

Moral restraints are essential to society ; 
moral aspirations are essential to society’s 
progress. “ From the time he can under- 
stand what is said to him,” writes 
Protagoras, ” nurse, and mother, and 
teacher, and father, too, are bending their 
efforts to this end — to make the child 
good ; teaching and showing him as to 
everything he has to do or say, how this 
is right and that not right, and this is 
honourable and that vile, and this is 
holy and that unholy, and this do and 
that do not.” Is this to cease, this 
illogical education of moral qualities 
which are unreasonable in a soulless 
world ? No man dare say so. No father, 
no teacher, no statesman, no man of 
science dare announce that right and 
wrong are distinctions without sanction 
of some spiritual kind. David’s struggle 
with his nature has been unquestionably 
one of the greatest levers in evolution ; the 
Psalms have strengthened and encouraged 
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generations of the human race to live 
up to their conscience. Is it contended 
that he was a fool, and that the world 
would have done just as well if he had 
lived like a satyr ? No materialist can 
deny that India without religion would 
be ungovernable, or that Christianity — 
the religion and not the ecclesiasticism — 
has been of the essence of European 
progress. Without conscience nothing is 
logical except anarchy. Philanthropy, 
which is not merely a relief oi the poor 
but rather the exercise of a divine and 
formative function of the soul, would cease 
to play its part in evolution, would cease 
to be. Instead of self-denial, we should 
have self-assertion. Instead of wisdom we 
should have brute force. Instead of love and 
help, egotism of the most terrible kind. 

Professor Goldwin Smith has a re- 
markable passage which must surely give 
pause to blank materialism : 

“ The Christian doctrine of fraternity 
is, at all events for many of us, more 
comfortable than that of mutual jostling 
and the survival of the strongest. We 
cannot all be foremost in the race of com- 


Carlyle on 
(he Spread of 
Christianity 


petition, we cannot all thrust 
each other aside, we cannot 
all climb over each other’s 
heads. But w'e can all do 


our duty in our place ; and if duty is the 
pledge of happiness, we can all in a measure 
be happy .... 

“ Nobody could be more free from 
orthodox superstition of any kind than 
Carlyle, who in one of his essays, after 
speaking of other agencies of progress. 


says : 


Or, to take an infinitely higher instance, that 
of the Christian religion, which, under every 
theory of it, in the believing or unbelieving mind, 
must ever be regarded as the crowning glory, or 
rather the life and soul, of our whole modern 
culture. How did Christianity arise and spread 
abroad among men ? Was it by institutions 
and establishments and well-arranged systems 
of mechanism ? Not so ; on the contrary, in 
all past and existing institutions for those ends 
its divine spirit has invariably been found to lan- 
guish and decay. It arose in the mystic deeps 
of man’s soul, and was spread abroad by the 
“ preaching of the word,” by simple, altogether 
natural, and individual efiorty; and flew, like 
hallowed fire, from heart to heart, till all were 
purified and illuminated by it ; and its heavenly 
li^ht shone, as it still shines, and (as sun or star) 
will ever shine, through the whole dark destinies 
of man. 


“ It happened that when I laid down 
Carlyle there met my eyes a gilt cross on 


the spire of a Catholic church illumined 
by the sun. The cross was the emblem 
of all that was materially weak, of 
slavery and the shameful death of the 
slave. The eagle w'as the emblem of the 
Roman Empire, the greatest embodiment 
of force which the world has ever seen. 
The eagle and the cross encountered each 
Is Ma ^ther. Which prevailed ? ” ' In 
J no subject more than in this 

Animar? man’s nature is it 

essential for the reader to guard 
himself against the persuasions of the 
iechnical or the expert mind. When 
such a man as Metchnikoff .shuts himself 
up in a library, and, safeguarded by 
the police, and nourished by food and 
warmed by raiment which others have 
produced for him, proceeds to prove 
that man is only an animal, other 
people reading the result of his labour 
in a comfortable seclusion may easily 
come to consider that he is perfectly 
correct. 

But if Metchnikoff stood up in the open 
streets, exposed to the elements and 
surrounded by the extraordinary atmos- 
phere of the “ full air,” w'hich is so much 
more real than the artificial atmosphere 
of stove - warmed rooms, and there 
attempted to enunciate his doctrine, the 
ordinary citi2:en would feel something 
lacking in this dogmatism, would be 
conscious of large and potent verities 
of life lying altogether outside physiology 
and chemistry, and would desire the 
orator to turn his attention from 
phagocytes and bacteria to explain the 
hard struggle of Plato for virtue, the 
grandeur of Michael Angelo, the sweet- 
ness of Fenelon, and the consciousness 
in animal man of disturbing moral 
responsibility. 

We believe we are stating the firm 
conviction of the best modern minds 
when we say that materialism as a thesis 
j * *1. of existence cannot be ap- 
B * plied to social life without 

° destruction, and that it pro- 
e niver»e explanation whatever 

of human consciousness. We are still in 
the position of Bacon : “I had rather 
believe all the fables in the Legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that 
this universal Frame is without a Mind ” ; 
materialism only succeeds in making the 
universal Frame, which includes every- 
thing, even materialism itself — irrational. 
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THE MYSTERY OF HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS 

*^0 begin with, a caution is necessary taking as a test the power of self- 
^ as to any use of the term Man in a adaptation to environment, man has 
fixed and generic sense, as if he has always traversed in these thirty centuries a wider 
been what lie is now, and always will arc of evolution than separates tHe race- 
remain precisely the same : as if the horse from the eohippus. 
average man, and not the genius, is of “ Of all creatures man has gone furthest 
importance to psychology: “The word both in differentiation and in entegration ; 
normal in common speech is used he has called into activity the greatest 
The Human indifferently to imply number of those faculties whicli lay 

Race either of two things, which potential in the primal germ, and he has 

Evolution very different from established over those faculties the 

each other — conformity to a strongest central control,” 
standard and position as an average To come a little nearer to this mystery 

between extremes,” says F. W. H. Myers in of consciousness, we would remind the 
“ Human Personality.” “ Often, indeed, reader of a simple passage from “ De 
the average constitutes the standard — as Profundis,” which is science, literature, 
when a gas is of normal density ; or is and common-sense : “1 said in ‘ Dorian 
practically equivalent to the standard — Oray ’ that the great sins of the world 
as when a sovereign is of normal weight, take place in the brain ; but it is in the 
But when we come to living organisms, a brain that everything takes place. We 
new factor is introduced. Life is change ; know now that we do not 

each living organism changes ; each genera- see with our eyes or hear 

tion differs from its predecessor. Death ears. They are really 

“To assign a fixed norm to a changing channels for the transmission, 

species is to shoot point-blank at a flying adequate or inadequate, of sense im- 
bird. The actual average at any given pressions. It is in the brain that the 
moment is no ideal standard ; rather, poppy is red, that the apple is odorous, 
the furthest evolutionary stage now that the skylark sings.” 
reached is tending, given stability in Here is an admirable figure from 

the environment, to become the average McTaggart’s “ Some Dogmas of Religion.” 
of the future. Human evolution is not “ If a man is shut up in a house, the 
so simple or so conspicuous a thing transparency of the windows is an essential 
as the evolution of the pouter pigeon, condition of his seeing the sky. But it 
But it would be rash to affirm that would not be prudent to infer that, if he 
it is not even swifter than any walked out of the house, he could not 
Ph * I '^^ri^tion among domesticated see the sky because there was no longer 
Ch^**^* animals. Not a hundred any glass through which he might see it.” 
in Man** generations separate us from “ After death,” says Kant, “ the soul 
the dawn of history ; about as possesses self-consciousness, otherwise it 
many generations as some microbes can would be the subject of spiritual, death, 
traverse in a month ; about as many as which has already been disproved. With 
separate the modern Derby winner from this self-consciousness necessarily remains 
the war-horse of Gustavus Adolphus. personality and the consciousness of 

“ Man’a change has been less than the personal identity.” 
horse’s change in physical contour — We can present a modern view of the 
probably only because man has not been mystery of consciousness as it strikes a 
specially bred with that view ; but, distinguished contemporary, qua philo- 
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.sopher and qua physicist, by a few 
extracts from Sir Oliver Lodge’s " Man 
and the Universe.” 

"We display ourselves to our fellows 
in a certain garb, artificially constructed 
of animal and vegetable materials, and 
in the form of a certain material organism, 
put together by processes of digestion and 
assimilation, and likewise composed of 
terrestrial materials. The source of these 
chemical compounds is evidently not 
important ; nor is their special character 
maintained. Whether they formed part 
of sheep or birds or fish or plants, they are 
assimilated and become part of us ; being 
arranged by our subconscious activities 
and vital processes into appropriate form, 
just as truly as other materials are con- 
sciously woven into garments, no matter 
what their origin. 

“ Moreover, just as our clothes wear 
out and require darning and patching, 
so our bodies wear out ; the particles 
are in continual flux, each giving place 
to others and being constantly discarded 
and renew'ed. The identity of the actual 
or instantaneous body is therefore an 


The Truth 
ehout 
The Body 


affair of no importance : the 
body which finally dies is 
no more fully representative of 
the individual than any of the 


other bodies which have gradually been 


discarded en route : there is no reason 


why it should persist any more than the}^ : 
the individuality, if there is one, must lie 
deeper than any particular body, and 
must belong to whatever it is which put 
the particles together in this shape and 
not another. 


“ The more frankly and clearly the 
truth about the body is realised, namely, 
that the body is a flowing and constantly 
changing episode in material history, 
having no more identity than has a river, 
no identity whatever in its material 
constitution, but only in its form — 
identity only in the personal expression 
or manifestation which is achieved through 
the agency of a fresh and constantly differ- 
ing sequence of material particles — the 
more frankly all this is realised, the better 
for our understanding of most of the 
problems of life and being. 

“The body is the instrument or organ 
of the soul, and in its special form and 
aggregation is certainly temporary — ex- 
ceedingly temporary ; for in the most 
durable cases it lasts only about a thousand 
months — a mere instant in the life-history 


2 D 


of a planet. But if the body is thus 
trivial and temporary, though while it 
lasts most beautiful and useful and won- 
derful, what is it that puts it together and 
keeps it active and retains it fairly constant 
through all the vicissitudes of climate and 
condition, and through all the fluctua- 
tions of atomic constitution ? . . . . 

TK • “ When the body is destroyed, 

e e&ning therefore, the soul disappears 

, . from physical ken ; when the 

Immorlmhiy fmpaired, its function 

is interfered with, and the soul’s 
physical reaction becomes feeble and 
unsatisfactory. Thus has arisen the 
popular misconception that the soul of 
a slain person, or of a cripple or paralytic, 
has been destroyed or damaged : whereas, 
only its instrument of manifestation need 
have been affected. The kind of evils 
which really assault and hurt the soul 
belong to a different category. . . . 

” Now let us consider what is meant 
by Immortality. Is there anything that 
is not subject to death and annihilation ? 
Can we predicate immortality about 
anything ? Ever3dhing is subject to 
change, but are all things subject to 
death ? Without change there could be 
no activity, and the universe would be 
stagnant ; but without death it is not so 
clear that its progress would be obstructed, 
unless death be only a sort of change. 

“ But is it not a sort of change ? Con- 
sider some examples : When a piece of 
coal is burnt, and brought to an apparent 
end, the particles of long-fossilised wood 
are not destroyed ; they enter into the 
atmosphere as gaseous constituents, and 
the long-locked-up solar energy is released 
from its potential form and appears once 
more as light and heat. The burning of 
the coal is a kind of resurrection. And yet 
it is a kind of death too, and to the casual 
eye nothing is left but ashes. . . . 

“ Never m physical science do we sur- 
mise for a moment that something sud- 
denly springs into being from 
PK^** ® previous non-existence. All that 
y**®* vve perceive can be accounted 
cience changes of aggrega- 

tion, by assemblage and dispersion. Of 
material aggregates we can trace the 
history, as we can trace the history of 
continents and islands, of suns and planets 
and stars ; we can say, or try to say, 
whence they arose and what they will 
become ; but never do we state that 
they will vanish into nothingness, nor do 
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we ever conjecture that they arose from 
nothing.” 

Huxley, we may notice in passing, 
answers the question, ” What, then, is 
certain ? ” with these words : ” Why, the 
fact that the thought, the present con- 
sciousness, exists. Our thoughts may be 
delusive, but they cannot be fictitious. As 
•• 9'AAt thoughts, they are real and 
f K *** existent, and the cleverest de- 
® i.® „ ceiver cannot make them other- 
** *** wise. . . . Thought is exist- 

ence. More than that, so far as we are 
concerned, existence is thought, all our 
conceptions of existence being some kind 
or other of thought.” 

Here follows a passage from ” Riddles of 
the Sphinx,” a book by F. C. S. Schiller, a 
brilliant American of Cornell University, 
now at Oxford : “ Matter is an admirably 
calculated machinery for regulating, limit- 
ing, and restraining the consciousness 
which it encases ... If the material en- 
casement be coarse and simple, as in the 
lower organisms, it permits only a little 
intelligence to permeate through it ; if 
it is delicate and complex, it leaves more 
pores and exists, as it were, for the 
manifestations of consciousness 
On this analogy, then, we may say that 
the lower animals are still entranced in 
the lower stage brute lethargy, while 
we have passed into the higher phase of 
somnambulism, which already permits us 
strange glimpses of a lucidity that divines 
the realities of a transcendent world. 
And this gives the final answer to 
Materialism : it consists of showing in 
detail . . . that Materialism is a 

hysteron proteron, a putting of the cart 
before the horse, which may be rectified 
by just inverting the connection between 
Matter and Consciousness. 

“Matter is not that which produces 
consciousness, but that which limits it, and 


confines its intensity within certain limits ; 
material organisation does not construct 
.. . consciousness out of arrange - 

Co^ectioAo jnents of atoms, but con- 

» cr an tracts its manifestation 


permits. This explanation . . . admits 
the connection of Matter and Conscious- 


ness, but contends that the course of 


interpretation must proceed in the con- 
trary direction. Thus it will fit the facts 
alleged in favour of Materialism equally 
well, beside enabling us to understand 
facts which Materialism rejected as ‘ super- 
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natural.’ It explains the lower by the 
higher. Matter by Spirit, instead of 
vice versa, and thereby attains to an 
explanation which is ultimately tenable, 
instead of one which is ultimately absurd. 

“ And it is an explanation the possi- 
bility of which no evidence in favour of 
•/ ^ 

Materialism can possibly affect. For if, 
e.g.,- a man loses consciousness as soon as 
his brain is injured, it is clearly as good 
an explanation to say the injury to the 
brain destroyed ‘the mechanism by which 
the manifestation of the consciousness 
was rendered possible as to say that it 
destroyed the seat of consciousness. On 

the other hand, there are facts which 

the former theory suits far better. If, 

e.g., as sometimes happens, the man, 
after a time, more or less, recovers the 
faculties of which the injury to his brain 
had deprived him, and that not in conse- 
quence of a renewal of the injured part, 
hut in consequence of the inhibited 
functions being performed by the vicarious 
action of other parts, the easiest explana- 
tion certainly is that, after a time, con- 
sciousness constitutes the remaining parts 
into a mechanism capable of 
and* ^ acting as a substitute for the lost 

^ parts. And, again, if the body 
(he Memory ^ u • x u u m.- ‘ 

IS a mechanism for inhibiting 

consciousness, for preventing the full 
powers of the ego from being prematurely 
actualised, it will be necessary to invert 
also our ordinary ideas on the subject 
of memory, and to account for forgetful- 
ness instead of for memory. It will be 
during life that we drink the bitter cup 
of Lethe ; it will be with our brain that 
we are enabled to forget. And this 
will serve to explain not only the extra- 
ordinary memories of the drowning and 
the dying generally, but also the curious 
hints which experimental psychology occa- 
sionally affords us that nothing is ever 
forgotten wholly and beyond recall.” 

To go deeper into the matter : 

“ The expression, ‘ field of conscious- 
ness,’ has but recently come into vogue 
in the psychology books,” writes Professor 
William James in “The Varieties of 
Religious Experience.” “ Until quite 
lately the unit of mental life which 
figured most was the single ‘ idea,’ sup- 
posed to be a definitely outlined thing. 
But at present psychologists are tending, 
first, to admit that the actual unit is 
more probably the total mental state, 
the entire wave of consciousness or 
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fields of objects present to the thought 
at anv time : and, second, to see that it 
is impossible to outline this wave, this 
field, with any definiteness. As our 
mental fields succeed one another, each 
has its centre of interest, around which 
the objects of which we are less and less 
attentively conscious fade to a margin so 
faint that its limits are unassignable. 

“ Some fields are narrow fields and 
some are wide fields. Usually, when we 
have a wide field, we rejoice, for we 
then see masses of truth together, and 
often get glimpses of relations which we 
divine, rather than see, for they shoot 
beyond the field into still remoter regions 
of objectivity, regions which we seem 
rather to be about to perceive than to 
perceive actually. At other times, of 
drowsiness, illness, or fatigue, our fields 
may narrow almost to a point, and we 
find ourselves correspondingly oppressed 
and contracted. Different individuals 
present constitutional differences in this 
matter of width of fields. 

“Your great organising geniuses are 
men with habitually vast fields of mental 
. . vision, in which a whole pro- 
Vj . gramme of future operations 

of Genius appear dotted out at once, 

” the rays shooting far ahead into 

definite directions of advance. In common 
people there is never this magnificent 
inclusive view of a topic. They stumble 
along, feeling their way, as it were, from 
point to point, and often stop entirely. 
In certain diseased conditions conscious- 
ness is a mere spark, without memory of 
the past or thought of the future, and with 
the present narrowed down to some one 
simple emotion or sensation of the body. 

“ The important fact which this ‘ field ’ 
formula commemorates is the determina- 
tion of the margin. Inattentively realised 
as is the matter which the margin contains, 
it is nevertheless there, and helps both 
to guide our behaviour and to determine 
the next movement of our attention. 
It lies around us like a ‘ magnetic field,’ 
inside of which our centre of energy turns 
like a compass neeedle, as the present 
phase of consciousness alters into its 
successor. Our whole past store of 
memories floats beyond this margin, 
ready at a touch to come in ; and the entire 
mass of residual powers, impulses, and 
knowledges that constitute our empirical 
self . stretches continuously beyond it. 
So vaguely drawn are the outlines between 


what is actual and what is only potential 
at any moment of our conscious life, 
that it is always hard to say of certain 
mental elements whether we are conscious 
of them or not. 

“ The ordinary psychology, admitting 
fully the difficulty of tracing the marginal 
outline, has nevertheless taken for granted, 
, first, that all the consciousness 
person has now, be 
^ * the same fOcal or marginal. 
Discovery jj,j,^tentive or attentive, is 

there in the field of the moment, all dim 
and impossible to assign as the latter’s 
outline may be ; and, second, that what 
is absolutely extra-marginal is absolutely 
non-existent, and cannot be a fact of 
consciousness at all. . . 

“ I cannot but think that the most 
important step forward that has occurred 
in psychology since I have been a student 
of that science is the discovery, first 
made in 1886, that, in certain subjects 
at least, there is not only the consciousness 
of the ordinary field, with its usual centre 
and margin, but an addition thereto in 
the shape of a set of memories, thoughts, 
and feelings which are extra-marginal and 
outside of the primary consciousness 
altogether, but yet must be classed as 
conscious facts of some sort, able to reveal 
their presence by unmistakable signs. 

I call this the most important step forward 
because, unlike the other advances which 
psychology has made, this discovery has 
revealed to us an entirely unsuspected 
peculiarity in the constitution of human 
nature. No other step forward which 
psychology has made can proffer any such 
claim as this." The reader will per- 
ceive from these extracts that a more 
bold and exhaustive psychology is now 
at work on the mystery of existence. 
Psychologists are not debating questions 
of the schools, but are exploring conscious- 
ness itself. ^An immense advance in this 
supreme science has been made during 
Tk M k years by means of 

* hypnotism and psychical re- 

J . search. It is possible to think 

eienee before the world plunges 

into ruin or gradually chills until life is 
impossible on its surface man will have 
discovered the riddle of terrestrial life, 
perhaps — as some believe — established 
telepathic communication with other 
stars. But certainly we may expect 
that the history of the world from this 
time onward will lie largely with the 
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discoveries of the psychologist. Far from 
being at the end of existence, we are only 
now at the beginning. Interesting as it 
has been, studying earthworms, classifying 
beetles, collecting fossils, and examining 
bacteriae under microscopes, the real 
beginning of knowledge, discovery, and 
excitement for us men and for our salvation 
lies ahead of us in the exploration of 
consciousness. 

Goethe said ; “*It is to a thinking being 
quite impossible to think himself non- 
existent, ceasing to think and live ; so 
far does everyone carr5 in himself the 
proof of immortality, and quite sponta- 
neously. But so soon as the man will 
be objective and go out of himself, so soon 
as he dogmatically will grasp a personal 
duration to bolster up in cockney fashion 
that inward assurance, he is lost in con- 
tradiction.” Upon which Emerson com- 
ments : ” My idea of heaven is that there 
is no melodrama in it at all ; that it is 
wholly real. Here is the emphasis of 
conscience and experience ; this is no 
speculation, but the most practical of 
doctrines. Do you think that the eternal 
, chain of cause and effect which 
Idea*"****^ * pervades Nature, which threads 
. „ the globes as beads on a string, 
o eaven j^g cjrctiit — 

leaves out this desire of God and men as 
a waif and a caprice, altogether cheap and 
common, and falling without reason or 
merit ? ” 

The vast majority of human-kind long 
for personal identity, and cling to it with 
a sweetness of faith which seems to have 
the force of reality ; 

Life ! I know not what thou art, 

But know that thou and 1 must part ; 

And when, or how, or where we met 

I own to me's a secret yet. 

Life ! we’ve been long together 

Through pleasant and through cloudy 
weather ; 

’Tis hard to part when friends are dear— 

Perhaps ’twill cost a sigh, a tear ; 

Then steal away, give little warning, 

Choose thine own time ; 

Say not good-night, but in some brighter 
clime 

Bid me good-morning. 

The new psychology, fortified by sane 
psychical research and utterly uninfluenced 
by a crazy spiritualism, begins — so it 
seems to some, at least — to ofler reasons 
for our faith in personal identity after 
death. Whether it is Eternity or Immor-' 
tality to which we move — the two great 
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opposing battle-cries of those who follow 
the Christ and the Buddha — it would 
appear that most reasonable men look 
beyond physical death for explanation, 
satisfaction, and life. 

The crash and ruin of worlds can hardly 
affect the thought which has so far risen 
above physical things as to comtemplate 
either eternity or immortality. If the 
reader will reflect as he reads the following 
poem by George Eliot, that he is acquaint- 
ing himself with the deliberate utterance, 
so far as words can effect it, of a soul’s 
longing, a longing quite free of hunger for 
personal reward or personal identity, he 
will feel it difficult to imagine that this 
pure and spiritual desire is merely a 
functioning of the material brain, and 
that it has no more significance than the 
ravings of a madman or the gibberish of 
a monkey : 

O may I join the choir invisible 
Of those immortal dead who live again 
In minds made better by their presence : live 
In pulses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 
For miserable aims that end with self, 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 

And with their mild persistence urge man’s 
search 

To vaster issues. 

So to live is heaven ; 

To make undying music in the world. 

Breathing a beauteous order that controls 
With growing sway the growing life of mar 
So we inherit that sweet purity 
For which we struggled, failed and agonised 
With widening retrospect that bred despair. 
Rebellious flesh that would not be subdued, 

A vicious parent shaming still its child. 

Poor anxious penitence, is quick dissolved ; 

Its discords, quenched by meeting harmonies. 

Die in the large and charitable air. 

And all our rarer, better, truer self 
That sobbed religiously in yearning song. 

That watched to care the burthen of the world, 
I.aboriously tracing what must be. 

And what may yet be better — saw within 
A worthier image for the sanctuary. 

And shaped it forth before the multitude 
Divinely human, raising worship so 
To higher reverence more mixed with love. 

That better self shall live till human Time 
Shall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gathered like a scroll within the tomb 
Unread for ever. 

This is life to come. 

Which martyred men have made more gloiious 
For us who strive to follow. May I reach 
That purest heaven, be to other souls 
The cup of strength in some great agony. 
Enkindle generous ardour, feed pure love, 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty — 

Be the sweet presence of a ^ood diffused. 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invisible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 




MAN’S DESTINY AFTER DEATH 

AND THE ETERNAL HOPE OF A FUTURE LIFE 


AT the beginning of this essay we 
indulged ourselves in some of those 
dimensional comparisons which over- 
whelm the mind and sadden consciousness 
with the conviction of human littleness 
and terrestrial insignificance. 

Standing on this earth, surrounded by 
a vast host of marching worlds, and 
well assured that his journey round the 
particular sun of his own solar system is 
only a matter of some sixty or seventy 
times, man may excusably feel himself 
so mean and trivial an atom that any 
assumption of immortality or significance 
to the universe on his part would be in 
the nature of absurdity. 

The modern mind has been peculiarly 
exposed to this paralysing humility. A 

multitude of half-educated and entirely 

*/ 

unphilosophic men of science have taken 
advantage of the cheap Press and that 
eager demand for knowledge which is 
characteristic of our emerging 
* ^ ****'* democracy to publish their re- 

^ - flections on the work of the 

Mftster-minds , • j ■ xi 

master-minds in science with 

such dimensional comparisons from astro- 
nomy and physics as will so daze the 
reader as to make him imagine his author 
a very considerable fellow. 

A philosophic mind, however, will not 
be disturbed by such “ showing-off.” It 
will know, for instance, that time and 
space (by which alone these comparisons 
can be made) are ideas purely human. 
London is a long way from Penzance ; it 
is further still from St. Petersburg ; 
compared with this latter distance, 
that between London and Penzance is 
trivial — a man in St. Petersburg would 
call it nothing. Nevertheless, for a 
man starting out to walk from Penzance 
to London, the distance is consider- 
able. A dog is small beside an ele- 
phant, but to his parasites even his 
tail is an interesting and extensive penin- 
sula ; an elephant compaied to the county 
of Yorkshire is a mere beeile, compared 


with the globe it is less than a parasite 
on the dog. All these interwindings 
in relativity may amuse a schoolboy, 
but they will not disturb the outlook 
of a Wordsworth, nor humble the god- 
like imagination of a Shakespeare. 
Professor William James refers to one 
of these modern and unphilosophic ideas 
which disturb men in their 

ro essor contemplation of immortality 

James on ^ 

Immortality 


, . ... — the vast numbers of souls 

Immortality ^ ^ . 

already j^eopling any possible 

heaven. As this thought is likely to press 
upon some minds contemplating the end 
of the world, and as Professor James has 
corrected this impression in a passage 
whose lucidity equals its force and 
beauty, we will do ourselves the pleasure 
to quote him at some length : 

” An immortality from which in- 
conceivable billions of fellow-strivers 
should be excluded becomes an irrational 
idea for us. That our superiority in per- 
sonal refinement or in religious creed 
should constitute a difference between 
ourselves and our messmates at life’s 
banquet, fit to entail such a consequential 
difference of destiny as eternal life for us, 
and for them torment hereafter or death 
with the beasts that perish, is a notion too 
absurd to be considered serious. Nay, 
more, the very beasts themseh^es — the 
wild ones, at any rate — are leading the 
heroic life at all times. 

If any creature lives for ever, why not 
all ? Why not the patient brutes } So 
_ _ that a faith in immortality, if 

* we are to indulge it, demands 

Future Life US nowadays a scale of 
for Animals T , , 

representation so stupendous 

that our imagination faints before it, 
and our personal feelings refuse to rise 
up and face the task. The supposition 
we are swept along to is too vast ; and, 
rather than face the conclusion, we 
abandon the premise from which it 
starts. We give up our own im- 
mortality sooner than believe that all 
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the hosts of Hottentots and Australians 
that have been, and shall ever be, should 
share it with us in secula seculorum. Life 
is a good thing on a reasonably copious 
scale ; but the very heavens themselves, 
and the cosmic times and spaces, would 
stand aghast, we think, at the notion of 
preserying eternally such an ever-swelling 
_ plethora and glut of it.” 

*cip*n » After saying that he himself 
» ^ was once oppressed by this 

fallacy, Professor J ames goes 
on : ” It is the most obvious fallacy in the 
world, and the only wonder is that all the 
world should not see through it. It is the 
result of nothing but an invincible blind- 
ness from which we suffer, and insensibility 
to the inner significance of alien lives, and 
a conceit that would project our own 
incapacity into the vast cosmos, and 
measure the wants of the Absolute by our 
own puny needs. . . . 

” But is not such an attitude due to the 
veriest lack and dearth of your imagina- 
tion ? You take these swarms of alien 
kinsmen as they are /or you ; an external 
picture painted on your retina representing 
a crowd oppressive by its vastness and 
confusion. As they are for you, so you 
think they positively and absolutely are. 
I feel no call for them, you say ; therefore 
there is no call for them. But all the 
while, beyond this externality which is 
your way of realising them, they realise 
themselves with the acutest internality, 
with the most violent thrills of life. ’Tis 
you who are dead, stone dead, and blind, 
and senseless, in your way of looking on. 

“You open your eyes upon a scene of 
which you miss the whole significance. 
Each of these grotesque or even repulsive 
aliens is animated by an inner joy of living 
as hot or hotter than that which you feel 
beating in your private breast. The sun 
rises and beauty beams to light his path. T o 
miss the inner joy of him, as Stevenson says, 
is to miss the whole of him. Not a being 
.of the countless throng is there 

e assion continued life is not 

called for, and called for in- 
Fttture Life . i i xu 

tensely, by the consciousness 

that animates the being’s form. That you 
neither realise, nor understand, nor call for 
it, that you have no use for it, is an abso- 
lutely irrelevant circumstance. That you 
have a saturation-point of interest tells us 
nothing of the interests that absolutely^ 
are. The universe, with every living 
entity which her resources create, creates 
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at the same time a call for that entity, and 
an appetite for its continuance — creates 
it, if nowhere else, at least within the heart 
of the entity itself. It is absurd to sup- 
pose, simply because our private power 
of sympathetic vibration with other lives 
gives out so soon, that in the heart of 
infinite being itself there can be such a 
thing as plethora, or glut, or super-satura- 
tion. It is not as if there were a bounded 
room where the minds in possession had to 
move up or make place and crowd together 
to accommodate new occupants. Each 
new mind brings its own edition of the 
universe of space along with it, its own 
room to inhabit ; and these spaces never 
crowd each other — the space of my imagi- 
nation, for example, in no way interferes 
with yours.” 

Not only does this passage completely 
do away with the particular human notion 
of an overcrowded heaven, but the spirit 
which inspires it reveals to us the whole 
question of eternity, infinity and im- 
mortality in the true, reasonable and 

philosophic light. If man’s conscious- 
ness, which, as we have seen, seems to 
represent something super- 

e mg om pj^ygiga.!, endures when the 

w *K**^**' body has collapsed, it will find 

* itself not in a place, but in a 

state of being, where the yard measure, the 
compass, and the plummet are wholly un- 
necessary. Our outlook is upon a physical 
universe, but our identity is a personal 
feeling. We inhabit ideas rather than 
houses ; we travel by imagination rather 
than by tram-car. It is in our spirit, far 
more than in our muscles and our blood, 
that we spend the days of our life on earth : 
and it is very certain that a man who 
reflects upon himself can come to no other 
conclusion than that his happiness or 
unhappiness is a condition of his feel- 
ings, independent altogether of physical 
circumstance or physical environment. 

Christ’s startling announcement. The 
Kingdom of Heaven is within you, is 
almost the foundational thing in all 
religion. The history of the world, in 
addition to wars, rebellions and revolu- 
tions, tells us of thousands of men and 
women, called by the religious saints, 
who in miserable circumstances or in 
physical pain have preserved the brightest 
of dispositions, and manifested a sweetness 
of character which has inspired the most 
brutal with reverence, respect and imitation. 
Whether these people delude themselves, 
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or whether they have discovered the secret 
of existence, they are an incontestable 
proof of the religious claim, The Kingdom 
of Heaven is within you. They prove to us, 
if we do not already know it, that the real 
life of a man resides in his feelings, and 
that by the disposition of those feelings he 
can render himself immune from disaster, 
and independent of exterior influences. 

Therefore, the wise man is not disturbed 
bv dimensional comparisons or bv scientific 
or literary prognostications concerning the 
final cataclysm. We may even imagine a 
man who would be more concerned by the 
burning of his house than by the sudden 
rush of this planet towards the flames of 
the sun. The destruction of the world 
does not weigh heavily on our spirits; we 
are not greatly occupied by the thought of 
our own death. We are in the position of 
the first man beholding for the first time 
Night and the Stars, as Blanco White in 
his immortal sonnet has pictured him ; 

Mysterious Night ! when our first parent knew 
Thee from report divine, and heard thy name, 
Did he not tremble for this lovely frame, 

This glorious canopy of light and blue ? 

Yet ’ncath a curtain of translucent d(;w, 

Bathed in the rays of the great setting flame, 
Hesperus with the host of heav'en came 
And lo ! Creation widened in man's view. 


Who could have thought such darkness lay con- 
cealed 

Within thy beams, O Sun ! or who could find. 
Whilst flower and leaf and insect stood 
revealed. 

That to such countless orbs thou mad’st us blind. 

Why do we then shun death with anxious 
strife ? 

If Light can thus deceive, w'herefore not Life ? 


In a word, we feel ourselves conscious 
of a hope, we feel ourselves to belong to 
the universe, we cannot think that we 
shall altogether die ; and in our 
f brightest and purest moments 

r **11 -f have a longing for more 

Fuller l.ife 

us a divine and quite beautiful desire. 

“ The soul of man is like the world." 
says Alexander Smith, “ one half in day, 
the other dipped in night ; the one is 
music and the flying cloud, the other 
silence and the wakeful stars." 

It is quite certain that all pessimism 
concerning life has come from a miscon- 
ception of the facts, physical reaction, or 
a self-delusion almost amusing. To begin 
with, if existence is a burden, those who 
say so convict themselves of the most 
illogical position in taking the trouble to 
tell us so when they might their own 


quietus make with a bare bodkin. This 
is no argumentum ad hominem. The 
most intellectual of pessimists does, on 
the face of it, vitiate his whole position by 
remaining alive to take it at all. Logic 
forces us to perceive that the whole chain of 
his reasoning, and all the gloomy majesty 
of his rhetoric are dissipated by the solitary 

. fact that he deems it worth 

j he Mysterious ? -y i * u 

*4 Q • whue to remain alive preach- 

after Death " Pfsimism. Death 

is so easily, so painlessly, 
and so decently to be obtained that no 
logical pessimist can be excused for re- 
maining in existence. By remaining in 
existence — eating his breakfast, reading 
his books, opening his window to the 
fresh air, taking a walk in his garden, 
receiving his friends, and by studying the 
newspaper — he convicts himself of pre- 
ferring life to annihilation. 

Shakespeare’s " something after death " 
makes, for one set of men, " calamity of 
so long end " ; for another set of men it is 
the flood and glory of existence. 

The fact is the man who condemns life 
condemns precisely what the believer in 
immortality condemns — imperfect life. He 
is not really in love with death and non- 
existence ; if he were, he would fly to them 
as a victim to sanctuary — he is only out 
of love with imperfect life, and his agony 
is for the perfect thing. 

Whatever crazy sorrow saith 

No life that breathes with human breath 

Has ever truly longed for death. 

'Tis life, whereof our nerves are scant. 

Oh life, not death, for which we pant ; 

More life, and fuller, that I want. 

The desire for immortality, therefore, 
is one with the root cause of all pessimism 
and despair — a realisation of incomplete- 
ness and imperfection in the fragmentary 
existence of terrestrial experience. But 
there is this sublime difference between the 
two conditions of mind, making, the one 
for joy and the other for despair, that the 
believer in immortality longs for the 
larger vision. 

This truth within thy mind rehearse 
That in a boundless universe 
Is boundless better, boundless worse. 

Think you this mould of hopes and fears 
Could find no statelier than his peers 
In yonder hundred million spheres ? 

It is perfectly true, as Huxley said, 
that “ we poor mortals have to con- 
tent with hope and belief in all matters 
past and present — our sole certainty is 
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momentary,” but hope and belief are real 
functions of the mind, and, besides possess- 
ing an immense significance for psychology, 
are the moving force in all progress, all 
morality, all happiness, and all joy. 

Dryden's line, ” The world’s an inn, 
and Death the journey’s end,” proves, 
when pressed, even an insufficient illustra- 
tion for man’s place in the 
universe, as witness the follow- 

^ter^Dea^ anecdote from Tennyson’s 
Life, written by his son : 
“ We then went for a three miles’ walk, 
my father talking of the Passion Play at 
Ober-Ammergau, of religion, of faith, and 
of immortality. While touching on the 
life after death he spoke of Carlyle and his 
dimness of faith in the closing years of 
his life. He said that when he was stop- 
ping at a coffee-house in London, Carlyle 
had come to smoke a pipe with him in 
the evening, and the talk turned upon 
the immortality of the soul ; upon which, 
Carlyle said ; ‘ Eh, old Jewish rags ; 

thou must clear your mind of all that. 
Why should we expect a hereafter ? 
Your traveller comes to an inn, and he 
takes his bed ; it’s only for one night, he 
leaves the next day, and another man 
takes his place and sleeps in the bed that 
he has vacated ’ My father continued : 
‘ I answered, Your traveller comes to 
his inn, and lies down in his bed, and 
leaves the inn in the morning, and goes on 
his way rejoicing, with the sure and certain 
hope and belief that he is going somewhere 
where he will sleep the next night.” And 
then Edward Fitzgerald, who was present, 
said, “ You have him there.” Which 
proves,’ said my father, ‘ how dangerous an 
illustration is.’ ” 

Carlyle’s ” dimness of faith ” is easily ex- 
plained. His physical organism had broken 
down, and it was not his soul but his 
liver which shrank from the vastness of 
the universe. All such lines as, ” The 
world is a comedy to those who think, a 
I tragedy to those who feel,” and 

Sir Thomas More’s saying, 
“XL “Jhi* world is all a fleeting 
show, are not the expression 
of a healthy mind responding to the joy 
of existence, but the groaning of physical 
machinery, Shakespeare says, as no man 
else could say it : 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 

That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 

Can lay on nature is a paradise 

To what we fear of death. 
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And then the familiar lines : 


Ay, but to die, and go we know not where ; 
To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sensible wapm motion to become 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In thrilling region of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless winds, 

And blown with restless violence round about 
The pendent world. 


Hazlitt, whose studied optimism we all 
admire, may, with his jaunty essay “ On 
the fear of Death,” console a hale and 
well-fed man in full maturity of his powers, 
may assure him that he has no more con- 
cern with the eternity beyond his death 
than with the eternity before his birth ; 
but any man with the smallest scrap of 
imagination, who will solitary contemplate 
the thought of death, the intense reality of 
eternity, and consider well within himself 
the mystery and the burden of human 
existence as it is revealed in the pageant 
of history, the missal of the saint, the lan- 
guage of the poet, and the colours of the 
painter, must, we think, feel the utter 
inadequacy of the materialistic thesis, and 
incline to the theory that Hazlitt’s civil 
and quite - at - my - ease attitude 
towards the universe was due 
to lack of imagination. When 
somebody told Carlyle that a 
lady in America, famous for transcendental 
notions, had said, “ I accept the universe,” 
he made the very sensible comment : 
“ Gad ; she’d better ! ” 

No man who has perfect health and 
unvitiated appetites does anything but 
rejoice in life ; for him the freshness of the 
dawn, the grandeur of the tall rock and 
the round sea, the scent of flowers, the 
flight of birds, the colours of the clouds, 
and the gladness of the air, are a source of 
profound and pervasive joy. And it is 
only the healthy man, able' to respond to 
life, who really has any right to tell us 
whether it is a good thing or a bad thing. 
What is Christianity, in its original essence, 
but an endeavour to complete the incom- 
pleteness of fragmentary or damaged per- 
ceptions of existence ? 


The 
Joy of 
Life 


I am come that they might have life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly. 

Your sorrow shall be turned into joy. 

Your heart shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. 

He that cometh unto Me shall never hunger, 
and he that believeth in Me shall never thirst. 

These words have I spoken unto you, that My 
joy might remain, and that your joy might be 
full. 



MAN'S DESTINY AFTER DEATH 


Come unto Me all ye that are weary and heavy 
'laden. 

I am the Light of the world ; he that followeth 
Me shall not walk in darkness. 

It is, surely, possible that if life here 
below is a good thing to the healthy man, 
so to the full and advancing soul of man 
it is a good thing elsewhere in the universe. 
We do not now imagine that with the 
moment of death a man is either plunged 
into irremediable torture or flashed full into 
the presence of God ; we have accustomed 
ourselves to follow evolution into the uni- 
verse and to believe that the soul of man, 
refreshed by death, rises to new and 
delightsome but laborious states of being, 
stage by stage, for ever fulfilling himself, 
for ever answering some purpose of his 
Creator. And as a last word we may say 
that psychology in its widest sense seems 
to promise that one day we may have 
definite evidence that this thesis of the 
evolving soul is a fact of the universe. On 
this note we conclude with some extracts 
from the remarkable synthesis of psycho- 
logy, “ Human Personality,” which F. W. 
H. Myers bequeathed to posterity as his 
„ . life’s work : ‘‘ Through the 


Diotima, Plato 


_ . insists that it is an unfailing 

Immortality , . , -u x ^ 

Sign of true love that its 

desires are for ever ; nay, that love may 

be even defined as the desire of the 

everlasting possession of the good. 

“ And in all love’s acts he finds the im- 
press of man’s craving for immortality — 
for immortality whose only visible image 
us on earth is the birth of children to us for 
as we ourselves decay — so that when the 
slow self-renewal of our own ever-changing 
bodies has worn out and ceased, we may 
be renewed in brighter, younger bodies 
which we desire to be born to us from 
whomsoever we find most fair. ‘ And 
then,’ says Plato, rising, as ever, from 
visible to invisible things, ‘ if active bodies 
have so strong a yearning that an endless 
series of lovely images of themselves may 
constitute, as it were, an earthly immor- 
tality for them when they have worn away, 
how greatly must creative souls desire that 
partnership and close communion with 
other souls as fair as they may bring to 
birth a brood of lofty thoughts, poems, 
statutes, institutions, laws — the fitting 
progeny of the soul ? 

” ‘ And he who in his youth that hath 
the need of these things in him, and grows 
to be a godlike man, wanders about in 


search of a noble and well-nurtured soul j 
and finding it, and in presence of that 
beauty which he forgets not night or day, 
brings forth the beautiful which he con- 
ceived long ago ; and the twain together 
tend that which he hath brought forth, 
and all bound by a far closer bond 
than that of earthly children, since the 
„ . , children which are born to them 

are fairer and more immortal 
, . , far. Who would not choose to 

have Homer s offspring rather 
than any sons or daughters of men ? Who 
would not choose the offspring which 
Lycurgus left behind him, to be the very 
salvation of Lacedaemon and of Greece ? 
or the children of Solon, whom we call 
Father of our Laws ? or of other men like 
these, whether Greeks or barbarians, who 
by great deeds that they have done have 
become the begetters of every kind of 
virtue ? Ay, and of these men’s children 
have temples been set up, and never to 
any other progeny of man. 

” ‘ What would it be, then, were it 
granted to any man to see Very Beauty 
clear ; — incorruptible and undefiled, not 
mingled with colour or flesh of man, or 
with aught that can consume away, but 
single and divine ? Could man’s life, in 
that vision and beatitude, be poor oi 
low ? or deemest thou not (said she), that 
then alone it will be possible for this man, 
discerning spiritual beauty with those 
eyes by which it is spiritually discerned, 
to beget no shadows of virtue, since that is 
no shadow to which he clings, but virtue 
in very truth, since he hath the very truth 
in his embrace ? and begetting and rearing 
Virtue as his child he must needs become 
the friend of God ; and if there be any 
man who is immortal, that man is he.’ 

• • • • • • • 

” Beyond us still is mystery ; but it is 
mystery lit and mellowed with an 
infinite hope. We ride in darkness at 
the haven’s mouth ; but sometimes 
through rifted clouds we see 
of the desires and needs of many 

Future generations floating and melting 

” upwards into a distant glow, 

up through the light of the seas by the 
moon’s long silvering ray. 

“ The high possibilities that lie before 
us should be grasped once for all, in 
order that the dignity of the quest may 
help to carry the inquirer through many 
disappointments, deceptions, delays. But 
he must remember that this inquiry must 
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be extended over many generations ; 
nor must he allow himself to be persuaded 
that there are byways to mastery. I 
will not say that there cannot possibly be 
any such thing as occult wisdom, or 
dominion over the secrets of nature 
ascetically or magically acquired. But 
I will say that every claim of this kind 
, " which my colleagues or I have 

Wen*^Ke t examine has 

Secrets**^ proved deserving of complete 
distrust ; and that we have no 
confidence here any more than elsewhere 
in any methods except the open, candid, 
straightforward methods which the spirit 

of modern science demands. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

“ Science, then, need be no longer 
fettered by the limitations of this planetary 
standpoint ; nor ethics by the narrow 
experience of a single life. Evolution will 
no longer appear as a truncated process, 
an ever-arrested movement upon an un- 
known goal. Rather, we may gain a 
glimpse of an ultimate incandescence 
where science and religion fuse in one : 
a cosmic evolution of energy into life, and 
of lif6 into love, which is joy. Love, 
which is joy at once and wisdom ; we can 
do no more than ring the changes on 
terms like these, whether we imagine the 
transfigurement and apotheosis of con- 
uering souls, or the lower, but still sacred, 
estiny which may be some day possible 
for souls still tarrying here. We picture the 
perfected soul as the Buddha, the Saviour, 
the aurai simplicis ign?m, dwelling on 
one or other aspect of that trinal 
conception of wisdom, love and joy. 

“ For souls not yet perfected, but still 
held on earth I have foretold a growth in 
holiness. By this I mean no unreal oppo- 
sition or forced divorcement of sacred 
and secular, of flesh and spirit. Rather, 
I define holiness as the joy too high as yet 
for our enjoyment ; the wisdom just 
beyond our learning ; the rapture of love 
* which we still strive to attain, 

of' the Inevitably, as our link with other 

Cosmos spirits strengthens, as the life 
of the organism pours more 
fully through the individual cell, we shall 
feel love more ardent, wider wisdom, 
higher joy ; perceiving that this organic 
unity of soul, which forms the inward 
aspect of the tel^athic law, is in itself 
the Order of the Cosmos, the summation 
of things. And such devotion may find 
its flower in no vain self-martyrdom, no 
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cloistered resignation, but rather in such 
pervading ecstasy as already the elect 
have known ; the vision which dissolves 
for a moment the corporeal prison-house ; 
‘ the flight of the One to the One.’ 

“ ‘ So let the soul that is not unworthy 
of that vision contemplate the great soul ; 
freed from deceit and every witchery, and 
collected into calm. Calmed be the body for 
her in that hour, and the tumult of the flesh ; 
ay, all that is about her, calm ; calm be 
the earth, the sea, the air, and let Heaven 
itself be still. Then let her feel how into 
that silent heaven the great soul floweth 
in. . . . And so may man’s soul be sure 
of vision, when suddenly she is filled with 
light ; for this light is from Him and is 
He ; and then surely shall one know His 
presence when, like a god of old time. He 
entered into the house of one that calleth 
Him, and maketh it full of light. And 
how,’ concludes Plotinus, ‘ may this thing 
be for us ? Let all else go.’ 

“ These heights, I confess, are above 
the stature of my spirit. Yet for each of 
us is a fit ingress into the unseen ; and 
for some lesser man the memory of one 
vanished soul may be beatific 

Eternal Plotinus the flood- 

„ ing immensity of Heaven. And 
albeit no historical religion can 
persist as a logical halting-place upon the 
endless mounting way — that way which 
leads unbroken from the first germ of 
love in the heart to an inconceivable 
union with Divine — yet many a creed in 
turn may well be close inwrought and 
inwoven with our eternal hope.” 

A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bounds. 

And moved thro’ life of lower phase 
Result in man, be born and think, 

And act and love, a closer link 
Betwixt us and the crow:(;iing race. 

Of those that eye to eye shall look 

On Knowledge ; under whose command 
Is earth and earth’s, and in their hand 
Is Nature like an open book ; 

No longer half-akin to brute, 

For all we thought and loved and did, 

And hoped and suffered, is but seed 
Of what in them is flower and fruit ; 

Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This planet was a noble type 
Appearing ere the times were ripe. 

That friend of mine who lives in God, 

That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 

Harold Begbie 
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THE SPECIAL INDEX TO 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 

'i'he history of the separate non-European nations has been 
presented consecutively in Volumes I. to III., and Volume VIII. 
of this work. Thus, for the history of China, India, or the 
United States, the story of the particular state from its inception 
to the present day can be followed without interruption. But 
this is not the case with Europe. Here, the form which the work 
has of necessity taken is that of a history (i) of Ancient Europe ; 
(2) of Eastern Europe from the Fail of the Western Roman 
Empire to the French Revolution; (3) of Western Europe 
during the same period ; (4) of Europe since that period. 

Hence, to follow out the story of any one particular nation, it is 
necessary to pick out the chapters which relate to that nation’s 
history and to place them in chronological order. Thus, for 
instance, in the history of the British Empire, chapters in the 
history of India or of Canada have to be brought into their 
chronological sequence with the chapters belonging to the 
British Isles. 

This is what we have done for our readers in this index. 
Under the name of each country, we have given as nearly as 
possible in chronological sequence the list of the chapters in 
which that country’s history is narrated. We begin with Greece 
and the Greek Peninsula as having the earliest start in point of 
time ; and, as subsidiary to this, the Turkish Dominion. For a 
like reason we follow with Italy, and, as subsidiary to this, the 
Papacy. Next stands the revived Empire of the West — the 

Holy Roman Empire,” which subsisted for a thousand years. 
Out of this several modern states have been evolved ; thus we 
have a separate heading for the Austrian Empire and its com- 
ponent parts, and for Prussia and the Modern German Empire. 

These are followed by Poland and Russia; the three 
Scandinavian Stales ; the Low Countries ; Switzerland ; and 
then the colonising states whose history is largely colonial 
Spain and Portugal, lYancc and Great Britain. In the last 
case we recognise that until the beginning of the 18th century 
there are three states which demand separate record, England, 
Scotland and Ireland ; from that time, there is a single, undivided 
history of Great Britain and the British Empire. 

Finally, wx* give the index to our survey of the British Empiie, 
treating the whole story not chronologically, but in a series of 
specific aspects. 


THE GENERAL INDEX 

The General Index has been compiled with the greatest care to 
proviie a means of ready refeience to the innumerable facts of 
history chronicled throughout the different divisions of the work. 
The names of historical characters who figure in the narr.itives 
and the places mentioned in the text are all indexed in alpha- 
betical order, the numbers of the pages on which the references 
occur being given in ordinary numerals; and in cases where an 
event, a person or a place is the subject of an illustration, that 
fact is indicated by the page number being printed in italic. 

To facilitate reference to any of the special plates, of which a 
very coisiderable number appear throughout the wwk, a special 
index has been prepared, and a similar index is provided for the 
numerous maps which occur throughout the text. 









GREECE 

The Mediterranean in History : 

passim 2371-2397 

Primitive Civilisations .. 180-184,287-294 
The Early Peoples of the Main 

Balkan Peninsula 2399-2405 

The Ancient Peoples of Greece . . 2407-2409 
Influence of Greece on the World 2451-2460 
The Heroic Age of Ancient Greece 2461-2472 
Political Development of Hellas . . 2481—2496 
The Golden Age of Athens . . . . 2497-2509 
Rivalry of the Greek Stat(‘s . . . . 2511-2520 
Early History of Macedon .. .. 2521-2528 

Philip of Maced on 2529-2539 

Alexander the Great 2540-2554 

Alexander’s World Empire .. .. 2555-2571 

The Macedonian Supremacy . . 2573-2583 
The Passing of Ancient Greece . . 2585-2587 
Survey of Greek Civilisation . . 2589-2600 
The Reconstructed Roman Empin; 277 5- 278!) 
Social Fabric of th(‘ Ancient World : 

passim . . • • 2807-2835 

Eastern Europe from the Sunder- 
ing of Rome 2895-2906 

The Byzantine Empire (7 chapters) 2907-2976 

The Crusades : passim 4009-405 1 

The Rise of the Turkish Power . . 2977-2984 
Ottoman Conquest of Byzantium 2985-2994 
Commercial Rivalry in the Levant 4053-4059 
The Cross and the Crescent . . . . 4849-4858 

The New Kingdom of Greece . . . 4887-4888 

Reaction in Russia 5211-5212 

Turkey, Greece and the Balkans in 

Our Own Time S 3 ^ 7 ~S 3 ^^ 

THETURKISH EMPIRE ANDTHE BALKAN 
STATES 

Early Peoples of the Balkan 

Peninsula 2399-2405 

The Byzantine Empire (7 chapters) 2907-2976 
The Old Bulgarian Kingdom . . 3033-3041 
The Later Bulgarian Kingdom . . 3042-3050 
The Roumanian People . . . . 3051-3058 

The Moldavian People 3059-3063 

The Albanians 3064-3067 

The Southern Slav Peoples . . . . 3069-308 1 

Servian Era of Independence . . 3089-3096 
Western Asia under the Seljuks . . 1953-1965 
Western Asia : the Mongol Period 1966-1973 
Ottoman Turks in Western Asia .. 1975-1981 
Rise of the Turkish Power . . . , 2977-2984 

Ottoman Conquest of Byzantium 2985-2994 
The Ottoman Empire at its Zenith 2995-3008 
The Magyars in the Middle Ages . . 3 12 1-3 124 
The Hapsburg Power in Hungary , . 3125-3 1 34 
The Waning of the Crescent . . .. 3009-3023 

Peter the Great 3331-3344 

The Successors of Peter the Great 3345-3354 
Rise of the Kingdom of Russia . . 3357-3360 
The Re^naking of Europe . . . . 4779-4789 

The Cross and the Crescent . . . . 4849-4858 

The New Kingdom of Greece and 

the Sublime Porte 4887-4891 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE AND THE BALKAN 
ST ATES — (continued) Patfes 

Egvpt Since the Ottoman Conquest 2155-216] 
Turkey and the Crimean War .. 5005-501 j 
Reaction in Russia, and Turkey’s 

Progress 5:96-5212 

Turkey in Our Own Time .. .. 5317-5326 

ITALY AND ROME 

Prehistory 152, 166 

The Mediterranean Sea in History : 

passim 2371-2397 

The Early Peoples of the Italian 

Peninsula 2411-2424 

The Spirit of Ancient Rome. . . . 2601-2608 

The Beginnings of Ancient Rome 2617-2636 
The Struggle with Carthage . . . . 2637-2650 

The Decline of the Republic . . .. 2651-2660 

Pompey the Great and Julius Ca*sar 2661-2676 

Antony and Octavian 2677-2689 

Rome in the Augustan Age . . . . 2691-2707 

Rome under Tiberius 2709-2716 

The Degradation of the Purple .. 2717-2728 
Rome Under the Good Emperors, . 2737-2761 


The Praetorian Emperors . . . . 2763-2773 

The Spread of Christianity . . . , 2857-2865 

The Reconstructed Empire . . . , 2775-2786 

The Catholic Church in Being . . 2867-2879 

The Church Established 2881-2892 

The Coming of the Goths . . . . 2787-2800 

Why Rome Fell 2801-2805 

Social Fabric of the Ancient World : 

passim 2807-2835 

Survey of Western Europe in the 

Middle Ages : passim 3371-3421 

The Great Teutonic Deluge . . . . 3447-3454 

Italy and the Lombards 3455-3464 

The Empire of Charlemagni' . . . . 3481-3496 

Great Days of the Northmen . . .. 3539-3554 


Revival of Holy Roman Empire . . 3586-3589 
The Franconian Emperors .. .. 3591-3599 

The Hohenstauffen Dynasty. . . . 3601-3615 

The Emperors of Germany and their 

Relations with the Papacy . . . . 3616-3624 

The Germanic Empire : Rivalries 

of Emperors and Popes . . . . 3625-3636 

Reign of the Emperor Sigismund , . 3637-3649 
Italy : End of Charlemagne’s Em- 
pire 3933-3937 

The German Supremacy in Italy. . 3939-3952 
Florence and Venice in their Days 


of Splendour 3953“3974 

South Italy under the Angevins . . 3975-3978 

The Crusades : passim 4009-405 1 

The Renaissance 4121-4136 


Commercial Rivalry in the Levant 4053-4058 
Beginnings of Western Commerce 4061-4065 
France Under the Later Valois , . 3825-3834 
Spain and France in the time of 

Charles V 4226-4230 

War of the Spanish Succession .. 4453-4464 
French Revolution and Napoleonic 

Era : passim 4637-4768 
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ITALY AND ROM E— (continued) Pages 

Re-making of Euro^ : survey . . 4779 - 479 $ 
Great Powers in Concord . . . . 4791-4795 

Reaction in the Latin States. . . . 4839-4848 

New Revolutionary Period . . . . 4876-4877 

Collapse of Metternich’s System . . 4900-4902 

Italy^s Fruitless Revolt 4925-4932 

Second Republic in France . . . . 4952-4954 

Second Empire of France . . . . 5020-5030 

The Unification of Italy 5033-5050 

France Under the Third Republic 5230-5231 
Social Democracy in Germany, and 

Labour Movements 5278 

Italy in Our Own Time 5 371-5 37b 

THE PAPACY 

The Catholic Church in Being . . 2867-2879 

The Church Established 2881-2892 

Survey of Western Europe in the 

Middle Ages : passim 3371-3421 

The Teutonic Deluge 3447-3454 

Italy and the Lombards 345 5-3469 

The Days of the Image Breakers. . 2935-2946 
The Empire of Charlemagne. . . . 3481-3496 

Rise of the Church in the West . . 35 17-3528 
The Dark Ages of the Church .. 3717-3725 
Zenith of the Papal Power . . . . 3727-3741 

Revival of Holy Roman Empire .. 3581-3589 
The Franconian Emperors .. .. 3591-3599 

The Hohenstauffen Dynasty . . .. 3601-3615 

Decline of the Papal Power . . . . 3743-3752 

The Emperors of Germany and • 

their Relations with the Papacy 3616-3624 
The Last of the Old Capets . . . . 3780-3787 

The Germanic Empire : Rivalries 

of Emperors and Popes . . . . 3625-3636 

Reign of the Emperor Sigismund . . 3637-3649 
Approach of the Reformation . . 3735-3760 

The Crusades : passim 4009-405 1 

The Passing of Mediaevalism . . . . 4139-4147 

Reformation and Wars of Religion 4149-4156 
The Man and the Reformation .. 4179-4191 
The Problem of the Reformation. . 4193-4199 
Spain and the Netherlands . . . . 4257-4260 

France under Catharine de Medici 4285-4292 

The Empire after Charles V 4293-4299 

The Thirty Years War 4301-4312 

The Bourbon Powers and the Ap- 
proach of the Revolution . . . . 4563-4575 

French Revolution and Napoleonic 

Era : passim 4637-4768 

State of Religion in Europe . . . . 4892-4897 

Collzmse of Metternich’s System . . 4898-4904 
The Second Republic in France . . 4953, 4954 


HOLY ROMAN, OR GERMANIC. EMPIRE 

General Survey of Western Medi- 
aeval Europe : passim .. .. 3371-3421 

Origins of the Teutons 3423-3430 

Rising Tide of the Teuton Power 3431-3445 
Rise of the Frankish Dominion .. 3471-3480 
Empire of Charlemagne .. .. 3481-3496 

Rise of the Church in the West .. 3517-3528 
The End of Charlemagne’s Empire 


in Italy 3933-3937 

Revival of Holy Roman Empire . . 3581-3589 
The Franconian Emperors .. .. 3591-3599 

The Hohenstauffen Dynasty .. 3601-3615 
The German Supremacy in Italy . . 3739-3752 


The Emperors of Germany and the 

Papacy . . . . . . . . 3616-3624 

Rivalries of the Emperors and the 

Popes 3625-3636 

Reign of the Emperor Sigismund . . 3637-3649 
Fortunes of the House of Austria. .3651-3659 
German Towns and Territories . . 3661-3674 
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German Expansion on the East .. 3693-3702 
Knights of the Sword and the 

Teutonic Order 3703-3716 

Historical Importance of the Baltic 3361-3368 
Beginnings of Western Commerce 4060-4065 
Commerce of the North . . . . 4067-4070 

Rise of the Hanseatic League . . 4071-4078 
Era of Hanseatic Ascendancy . . 4079-4087 
Maximilian and Imperial Reform 3675-3691 
Social Fabric of the Mediaeval 

World: passim... .. .. 4091-4120 

Survey of Western Europe from 
Reformation to French Revolu- 
tion : passim 4139-4165 

Economic Conditions in the Empire 41 69-4177 
The Man and the Reformation . . 4179-4191 
Problem of the Reformation . . 4193-4199 
Triumph of Protestantism .. .. 4201-4209 

The Empire under Charles V. . . 421 1-4222 
The Empire after Charles V. , . 4293-4299 
International Capitalism . . . . 4593-4607 

The Thirty Years War 4301-4312 

The Founding of Prussia .. .. 4385-4391 

Austria and the Empire 4405-441 5 

France’s Wars of Aggression .. 4431-4445 
The Problem of the Spanish Throne 4446-4452 
War of the Spanish Succes.sion . . 4453-4464 
The Great Hapsburg Monarchy .. 4521-4532 
Development of Prussia .. .. 4533-4537 

Frederic the Great 4539-4554 

German Powers after the Peace.. 4558-4562 
Rise of European Trade . . . . 4625-4634 

The Revolution Triumphant . . .. 4659-4666 

Reign of Terror 4667-4678 

The Conquering General of the 

Directory 4679-4694 

Napoleon as Emperor of the French 4725-4730 

AUSTRIA-HUNGARY AND BOHEMIA 

Prehistory 152, 168 

The Scythians, Cimmerians, and 

Sarmatians 2443-2450 

Survey of Eastern Europe to the 

French Revolution ; passim . . 2895-2906 
The Southern Slav Peoples . . . . 3069-308 1 
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I 2125 

I — Pisan expeditions against, 4011 

— Portuguese discoveries and settle- 

! men&, 2276, 2340, 4007-8 

: — prehistoric land connections with 
Europe, Asia, and America, 122 

— races, 2000, 2184, 2217, 2265, 2006, 

: 6506 

— railways, civilising influence, 5522 

— religions, map of, 2005 

— Roman empire in, 2199, 2202 

— sketch map of great empires between 

777 and 814 A.D., 2934 

— Spanish expeditions, 4004-5 

— tlie trans-African telegraph scheme, 

5633 

— Trans-Zambesian territory, future 

discussed, 5651 

— vegetation, 2008 

— see also under countries 
African Lakes Company, 5520-21 
Afridi tribes, 312, 1523 

— campaigns against, 1347, 5502 
Afrikanders, 312 
Afzal-al-Mulk, of Chitral, 1346 

Aga Mohammed Khan, shah, 1982 , 1987 
Agada, 1594, 1630, 1640, 1708 
Agadir, 377 

Agamemnon, king, destruction of Troy, 
1791, 1794 

— historical evidence for, 184 

Agamemnon, 5529 

Agaos, race, 312 

Agastya, Indian writer and sage, 1182 
; Agathias, of jEolis, 2915 
Agatbo, pops, 2892 
Agathocles (d. 289 B.C.), 2195 
Agathoolea, son of Tysimaeljus, 1839 
Agesilaus, of Sparta, 1818, 2129. 2515 
Aggabodbi, IV. king of Ceylon, 1376 
Agila, king of the Goths, 3511 
Agilolflngo, Bavarian family, 3476 
Agilolf, king, 3462 

— cross of, 3465 

Agincourt, battle. 3816, 3816 , 3817, 
3817 , 3820, 3820 , 3894 
Agis, king, 2555, 2573 
Aglab, Ibrahim ibn al, 1044 
Aglabite, dynasty, 1944, 1946, 2207 
Agnana, 3403 

Agnes, Black (of Dunbar), 3919 
Agnes of Edessa (c. 116, 4033 
Agnes of Meran (c. 1200), 3776 
Agnes of Poitou, German empress, 3592 
Agni, deity, attributes. 1165, 1171 
Agosta, battle, 4430, 4429 
Agra, durbar, 1866, 1324 

— Jumma Musjid, 1136 

— ruins, 1230 , 1234 

— the Taj Mahal, 1235 
Agrabhi, king of Ceylon, 1376 
Agram, 3084 

Agri Decumateb : see Helvetian Desert 
Agiiani, tribe, 2404, 2544 
Agricola, C. Jolios, Britain conquered. 
2746, 3500 

— maritime exploration, 5660 
Agrigentum, 2637 

Agrippa, king, 1862 

Agrippa n., M. Vipsanins, 2677, 2686, 
2691, 2698 

— friendship with Augustus, 2700 

— friendship with the Emperor Gaiu^ 

2717 

— In Spain, 2694 

— marriage to Julia, 2706 • 

— Pantheon built by, 2699 

— rupture with Augustus, 2702. 
Agrippina, wife of Cfiaudius, 2721, 2721 

— murdered by Nero, 2722, 2723 
Agrip^^i^ wife of Oermanicus, 2710, 

AgrippiM, wife of Tiberius, 2711 
Agron, Illyrian prince, 2400, 2582 
Agninaldo,Emilio, 928, 029 , 935 , 936,6272 
ignja. 2227 



Aha — ^Ale 

Ahl^ Xagada tomb, 2020 
A!ub. king of Igracl, 1674, 1770, 1771 
1773, 1773 
Aliama, 4002 

Abu. king of Judah, 1577, 1070, 1777 
Ahaaiah, king of Israel, 1770 
Abasiab. king of Judah, 1771 
Abenobarbos, On. Domitios, 2684 
Ablnta. Chinese empress, 810 
Abmadn, lamine of Segu, iZ2%, 2277 
Ahmed, king of Bomu, 2234 
Ahmed n.. Baroanid ruler, 1951 
Ahmed 1. Turkish sultan, 3014 
Ahmed n., Turkish sultan, 3020 
Ahmed m., Turkish sultan, 3019, 3020 
Ahmed Baba, 2218 
Ahmed Bokkor, king of Darfu. 2242 
Ahmed ibn Owais, Ilkhan ruler, 1491, 
1973 

Ahmed ibn Tulun ; see Tulun 
Ahmed Oan, Afghan ruler (9. 1747), 
1242, 1524, 1987 

Ahmed Knprili, grand vizir (1601- 
1676), 3016, 3017 4414 
Ahmed Ifoza, shah of Persia (1909), 
6365 

Ahmed Pasha, French renegade : see 
Bonneval 

Ahmed Shah n., of Bahmani dynasty 
(1435-1457), 1224 

Ahmed Shah, Mogul emperor (1748- 
1754), 1240 

— mosque, Ahmedabad, 1129 

Ahmed Sultan, Mogul ruler (1281), 
1490, 4042 

— mosque, Stamboul, 3013. 3014 
Ahmed Vesik, Turkish writer, 5201 
Ahmedabad, mosques, I13i 

— tombs, 1134 

Ahmednagar, Incorporated with Delhi, 
1236 

— defence against the Moguls, 1229 

— Nizam Shahi dynasty, 1224 

Ahoms, people, 312 ! 

Ahriman, 1810, 1868 

Ahnitzol, Aztec king, 5770, 5798 
Ahuramazda (Orinuzd) religion, 1808, 
1810, 1868 i 

Ai, Egyptian king, 2105 .j 

Aibudes : see Shetland Islands 
Aigues-Hortes, 382 j 

Aimata, queen of Tahiti ; see Pomare l 
TV. ! 

Ain Jslut, battle ; see Ayn Galut 1 

Ainos, people, 312, 457, 666 | 

— localisation in Japan (map), 457 I 

— sacred emblems, 644 

— types, 350, 458, 460 665 \ 

Airship expedition of Wellman, 6344 
Aistuli, Lombard king, 2392, 3466 I 

Aix-la-Chapelle, Basilica, Charlemagne's 

gilts to, 3491 I 

— Charlemagne’s use of baths, 3491 I 

— Imperial Diet (831), 3496 , 

— peace of (1668), 4404; (1743), 4164, i 

4505, 4515, 6057 j 

Ajanta cave fresco, 1173 
“Aka,” maize beer, 5866 ! 

Akabah OasUe. 1423 
Akaiwasha, tribe, 1793 
Akbar, Mogul emperor (1556-1605), 
1135, 1146, 1227-33, 1231 
Akbar Khan. 1288, 1292 
Akhoris, king of Egypt : see Hakor 
Akhshrie, king of Manual, 1683 
Akhthoes, king of Egypt, 2049 
Akhuababa. Prince, 1660 
Akhuni, of Bit-Adini, 1660, 1663 
Aki, 459 
Akindii, 2978 

Akka, dwarf people, 312, 2265, 2280 
Akkad. 261, 1595, 1506 
Akkads. 261, 312 
Ak-Kapaoa, ruins, 6839, 5840-42 
Ak Koinlo, or White B4im, tribe, 1975 
Akmolinsk, 1539 
Akpas, tribe, 338 
Ak^ citadel of Jerusalem, 1854 
Aksakov, Ivan, 5195 
Alabama case, 5000, 5167, 6248, 

6249 

Aladhid, Fatemid caliph, 1962 
AladU, sultan (1200-18), 1064, 4040 


Ala ed-din Mohammed Shah L of 0elhi : 

see Mohammed Shah I. 

Ala Ahmed Shah EL : see Ahmed 
Shah II. 

Ala ed-din, head of the Assassins, 1967 
Ala ed-din. Turkish vizir, 2978 
AlaldbaL vizir, i960, 4020 
Alajaiai, 3024 
Alalia, city, Corsica, 2192 

— battle of, 2423 

Alamanni, tribe, 312, 2770, 2785, 3447, 
3448, 3474 

Alamgir I. ; see Aurangzib 
Alamfnos, Spanish commander, 5896, 
5898 

Alamnt, fortress, 1961 

Aland Islands. 5160 

Alani (Alans), people, 312, 1465, 2387 

— Huns subjugate (375 A.D.), 1466, 3027 

— Spain invaded (5th century), 3509 

— state founded In Africa, 2790 

— Tartars conquer (1222), 3305 
Alara Kalana, 1186 

Alarcos, battle, 3990, 3993 
Alaric L, chief of the Visigotlis, 3450 

— Rome taken (410). 2787, 2788 
Alaric IL. king of the Visigoths (c. 500), 

3371. 3456 

Alashia, king of Cyprus, 1744 
Aiaahya, ancient kingdom, 2090 

Alaska. 

— boundary disputes, 6275 

— railway from Siberia proposed, 691 

— views, 6272, 6273 
Alaskan Indiansr>5692 

— totem. 211 
Alaton Honntains, 711 
Alaune-paya dynasty, 5500 
Alba, Roman colony, 2632, 2634 
Alba Longa. 2619, 2622 
Alban, kingdom, 3911-12 
Albani, Cardinal. 4876 
Albania, 3064 et seq. 

— Charles f. struggles to gain. 3975 

— Independence of, 5326, 5328 

— literature, 306.'’) 

— religion and mythology, 3064, 3065 

— Turkisli wars, 2996. 3067 
Albanian League, 5209 

Albanians (Aniauts), 312, 2372, 3064, 
3065, 3067 
Albasin. 678 
Albemarle, Lord, 5527 
Alberic 11. (d. 954), 3930 
Alberic. patricius of Rome, 3719 
Alberoni, Cardinal, 4502, 5488 
Albert, archduke of Austria, in Franco- 
German war (1870), 5099 

— Italian cami)aign (1849), 4931-32 

— portrait, 5099 

— rioters Insult (1848), 4916 

Albert V., duke of Austria (1411-39) : 
see Albert I(., Holy Roman 
Emperor 

Albert, of Austria (d. 1463). 3652 
Albert (" the Bear ”), of Brandenburg 
(1100-70). 3601, 3698 
Albert (“ Achilles ’’), of Brandenburg 
(1475), 3650, 3654. 3654 
Albert, of Brandenburg (1554), 4222, 
4222 

Albert, of Brandenbiu’g, archbishop of 
Mainz (15171, 4596 

Albert, of Bukshovden, bishop of Riga, 
3213, 3704, 3706 

Albert I., Holy Roman Emperor (1298- 
1308), 3619, 3778, 3782 

— Forest Cantons' resistance, 3400 

— marriage, 3618 

Albert II., Holy Roman Emperor, claim 
to Bohemian throne, 3173 

— co-operation with Emperor Sigis- 

mund, 3171 

— election as emperor, 3051 

— portrait, 3174 

— reform efforts. 3675 

Albtft, of Austria, king of Hungary 
(1437-39), 3121 

Albert, prince of Monaco (1909), 6390 i 
Albert, prince Consort of England. 4818 \ 

— pictures of : see also with Victoria j 
AIIk^ of Saxony, advance on Mets, 

(1870). 5120 ' 
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Albert, duke of Pnunla (1580), 8248 

— campaign of 1800, 8075 

— Ttipx, 6110, 6219, 8220 

Albert, of Mecklenburg, king of Sweden 
8501, 8570 

Alberta, Canada, 8130, 

Albert Harbour, 6543 
Alberti, Lmu Battista. 3904, 4128 
Albert Memorial, 68, 69 
Albi Cathedral, 4188 
Albigenses, sect, 312 

— crusade against, 8387, 8788, 3774-75 
I — result of Bogumil doctrine, 3041 

j — Peter II. of Aragon, wars against, 
3997 

— spread In South of France, 3774 
Albinas. D. Clodins, 2763, 2764 
Albissola family, 3949 

Albizai family, 3967 

Alboin, lK)mbard ruler (572), 2389, 3460 
Albert, Jean d’, count of Perigord, 

3999-4000 

Albnera, battle, 4749 
Albuquerque, Alfonso, 71, 900, 1251, 
1976 

AIoSBos, poet, 2495, 2406 
Aloalan, district, 5747 
.tilcantara, knights of, 3092, 4003 
Aloaviza, 5845-48 
Alcazar, battle. 4256 
Aloetes, prince of Macedon, 2523 
Alcibiades, philosopher, 2511, 2511, 
2512 

Alcidamas, philosopher, 2520 
Aloimus, ethnarch, 1 854 
Alommonidm, Athenian family, 2494 
Aloock, Sir Rutherford, 555 
Aloolea Bridge, battle, 5100 
Alcorta, Dr. J, I., 508.5, 6378 
Alouin, of York. 3490 
Aldea, the Boyar . see Alexander 
Alderney. Island. 5557. 6599-6600 
Aldgild, king of the Frisians, 3480 
Aldus Manntius : see Muuutius 
Aiedramid faniily, 3949 
Alemanni : see Alamanni 
Alembert, Jean le Rond d’, 4575 
Alenvon, Francis, Duo d’ (d. 1584) : see 
Anjou, Francis, Due d’ 

Aleppo, commerce, 4587 

— Crusaders attack, 4028 

— Hittlte inscriptions. 1718, 1729 

— in Hittlte times, 1727 

— junction of ancient trade routes, 283 

— tt) Muumaneser il., 1663 
Alessandria, Italy, founding of, 3391 

— name changed to Cmsareu. 3950 

— Visconti, G. G. acquires, 3972 
Alessandria Conysntion (1800), 4702 
Alessandro : sec Alexander 
Aleudee, race, 2532 

Alentian Islands, mammoth remains, 

122 

Aleutians. 312. 350 
Alexander (Aldea) the Bpyar, 3064 
Alexander of Battenberg, ruler of 
Bulgaria, 5210, 5211, 5319 
Alexander, Byzantine emperor (912- 
13), 2951 

Alexander n., king of Egypt (80 b.c.) ; 

see Ptolemy XII. 

Alexander of Hales, 3906 
Alexander, of Lippe-Detmold, 5221 
Alexander I., king of Macedon, 2521 
Alexander 11., king of Macedon, 2517, 
2528 

Alexander m.. the Great, of Macedon, 
2541-2587 

— army, 2566, 2569 

— Bactrian conquests, 1847 

— busts of, 2545 

— Central Asian conquests, 2500-02 

— ClituB killed by, 2562-63 

— coin of. 197 

— conception of world empire, 2698-94 

— conspiracies against, 2562-63 

— and Darius Ilf., 1820, 1823, 2563 

— death, 1202, 2800-08, 2667 

— diaries, 2594 

— Egyptian conguests, 2129, 2554 

— entry into Banylon, 2559 

— Indian invasion, 1201, 1424, 2508 

— at Issue, 1821, 2662 

— map of conquests, 2561 
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AlenndM m. raarrieB Eoxana, 2562 

— Persian conquests, 1820, 2546 

— personality and character, 2569, 2570 

— record march to Heeatompylua, 2558 

— romances ot Babylonian origin, 1643 

— sarcophastus of, 2455 

— status of. 2542, 254,-i 

— at Thebes, 2547, 2816 
Alexander, son of Alexander the Great, 

1826, 2575 

Alexander, son of Cassander (d. 294), 
king of Macedonia, 2577 
Alexandw, of Medici, murdered (1537), 
8968 

Alexander the Good, voivode of Mol- 
davia (1401-1432), 3060 
Alexander IV., Lapusan, voivode of 
Moldavia (1553-1561), 3002 
Alexander, king of Mosolossia, 2536, 
2539 

Alexander (Farnese), duke of Parma, 
4261 

Alexander, governor of Persia, 1842 
Alexander of Pherir, 2532 
Alexander I., king of Poland, 3240, 
3241 

Alexander II., pope, 3943-44 
Alexander III., pope, 3730, 3730 

— Frederic Barbarossa’s relations with, 

3391, 3606 

— meeting with doge of Venice, 3731 

— Romans revolt against, 3950 
Alexander V., pope, 3408, 3636, 3747, 

3751 

Alexander VI., pope, 3755-56, 3830 

— line of demarcation, 5889 

— Lucrezia dances before, 3073 

— S. American missions regulated, 5930 
Alexander VIII., pope, 4401 
Alexander II., Russian ruler (1326), 

3309 

Alexander I., tsar of Russia, 4819 

— attitude t-o Greek war of indepen- 

dence, 4853 

— conference of Troppau, 4844 

— Finland, policy, 5162 

— Holy Alliance founded, 4794 

— liberal policy, 4793 

— Napoleon’s relations with, 4725, 

4733, 4754 

— portrait, 4726 

— Swedish Treaty (1812), 5155 
Alexander II., tsar of Russia, 5193 

— assassination, 5 196 

— Crimean policy : see Crimean war 

— Finland, concessions, 5162 

— French policy, 5015 

— Polish policy, 5030-32 

— portraits, 5009, 5194 

Alexander III., tsar of Russia, 5195. 
5197 

Alexander I., king of Scotland. 3912 
Alexander II., king of Scotland, 3913 
Alexander III., king of Scotland, 
3878-79, 3912-14 

Alexander, king of Servia, 5210, 5321 
Alexander, voivode of Wallachia (1340- 
64), 3062 

Alexander, Hieronymus, papal legate, 
4213 

Alexander, Ti. Juliiu, governor of Egypt, 
2728 

Alexander, Sir W., 6022, 6056 
Alexander, Cape, Ross names, 6338 
Alexander Balas, ruler of Syria, 1845, 
1843 

Alexander John, prince of Roumania, 
6012, 6020, 5030 

Alexander Karageorgsvitch of Servia, 

4891, 6012 

Alexander Nevski, Russian ruler (1252), 
3308, 3287 

Alexander-Nevski Order, 3333 
Alexander Severus, Roman emperor, 
2767, 2767 

Alexander Zabinas, king of Syria, 1845 
Alexandra, queen of England, 5164, 
6167, 6190 

Alexandra Feodorovna, empress of 
Russia, 6200 

^xandria. city, Egypt, Andalusian 
refugees take (815 a.d.), 2143 

— Antl-nemltic riots, 1862 

— bombarded by British fleet, 2165 

— captured by Augustus. 2688 

— emttre of Greek influence, 2596, 2928 
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Alexandria, foundation, 1581, 2554 

— lighthouse, 225, 232 

— massacre of inhabitants (216), 2139 

— Moslem capture, 1914, 2140 

— mouseion, 2138 

— raided by king of Cyprus (1365), 

2152 

— railway to Suez built (1851), 5011 

— rise during reign of the Ptolemies, 

2132 

— trade after Crusades, 4059 
Alexandria, town. Central Asia, 2560 

— battle, 2159 

Alexandria Eschate, town on the 
.laxartos, 1847, 2562 
Alexej Orlov, Russian prince. 5193 
Alexis, Russian ruler (1645-76), 3314, 
3329 

Alexis, tsarevitch, murdered by Peter 
the Great (1718), 3342 
Alexius L, Comnenas, Byzjintine em- 
peror (1081-1118), 2957, 2960 

— defeat at Durazzo (1081), 3942 

— first Crusade, 4011, 4018-23 

— trade rights granted to Venice, 4055 
Alexins II., Byzantine emperor (1180- 

1183), 2962 

Alexins III., Byzantine emperor (1195- 
1203), 2963 

Alexias IV., Byzantine emperor (1203), 
2964 

Alexius V., Murzuphlus, Byzantine 
emperor. 13th century, 2964 
Alexius Branas, Byzantine commander, 
2963 

Alexius Comnenus, grandson of An- 
dronicus I. (1205), 2970 
Alfaro, General P.., 5985 
Alfieri, teacher of l.atin at Kaffa 
(c. 1421), “ Ogodoas,” 3972-74 
Alfieri, Vittorio, 4901 
Alfonso I. of Aragon : see Alfonso VII. 
of Castile 

Alfonso V. of Aragon (1416-58), 3999 

— Naples and Sicily ruled by, 3414 

3976, 3978 

Alfonso I„ king of Asturias (739-757), 
3985 

Alfonso II., king of .Asturias and Leon, 
3985 

Alfonso III., king of Asturias (866- 
910), 3985 

Alfonso, dtike of Cantabria, 3980 
Alfonso VI. of Castile (d. 1109), 3984, 
3988-89, 3991 

— defeated at Zalaca (1086), 2207 

Alfonso Vn. of Castile, 3991-93 

— campaign against Moors (1125), 3990 
Alfonso Vin. or IX. of Castile (1155- 

1214), 3993 

Alfonso X. 0 ! Castile (1252-84), 3615, 
399.5-96 

Alfonso XL of Castile (1312-50), 3996 
Alfonso “ Infant ” (d. 1468), 3997 
Alfonso II. of Naples (1494-1494), 3830, 
3978 

Alfonso I. of Portugal (1139-85), 3990, 
4006 

Alfonso n. of Portugal (1233). 4006 
Alfonso III., of Portugal (1278). 4906 
Alfonso IV. of Portugal (1357), 4006 
Alfonso V. of Portugal (1481), 4006, 
6324 

Alfonso I (the Noble) of Sicily : see 

Alfonso V, of Aragon 
Alfonso Xn., king of Spain (1875-85), 
5228, 5228 

Alfonso XIII.. king of Spain (1886), 
5228, 5401 

— marriage with Princess Ena of 

Battenberg (1908), 5402 

— portrait, with son, 6403 

Alfred the Great. Anglo-Saxon king. 
3835-36 

— arctic expedition chronicled, 6324 

— Danish wars of, 3554 

— in Guthrum’s camp, 3538 

— Guthrum’s submission to, 3553 

— as law-maker before the Witan, 3555 

— resisting the Danes, 3552 

— scolded for burning the cakes, 3551 

— Scottish supremacy, 3911 

— 3836, 3837, 3841 

“ Alfred Jewel,” 3838 

Alfor. tribes (Alfuros), 312, 023, 925,1420 

Algarre, 3995 


Ale — Aly 

Algeciras Conference, 2214 
Algeria, French conquest, 2210, 4861 

— Maltese in, 5604 

— pRacy suppressed by French, 4059 

— Turcos, employed by French, 5109 

— under Turkish suzerainty, 2209 
Algiers, bombardment (1816), 5526 

— French conquest, 2210, 2211, 2212, 

4861, 4862 

Algonquin tribes, 34, 312, 5696-5706 

— fur-trade with French Canadians 

6020 

— language and habits, 6023. 
Alhambra, 4001 

Ali, fourth caliph, 1900, 1905, 1907, 
1918-19 

All, pasha of Janina, 3066 
Ali, son of Yusuf (1106), 3989 
Ali, sultan of Wadai, 2239, 2241 
Alibamus tribe, 339 
Ali Bey, Emir of Egypt, 2156 
Alice 0 ! France, 4038 
Alice of Hesse Darmstadt, 5221 
Alice, daughter of Baldwin II. of 
Jerusalem, 4028-29 
Ali Dunamam, of Bornu, 2234 
Ali-Ellis tribe, 347 
Aligarh, battle, 5499 

— town, 1332 

Alim Shah of Delhi, 1224 
Ali Musjid Fort, 1337 
Ali Pasha, 50li, 5013 
Alipuko, or Arikbuga, Mongol prince, 
1489 

Ali Suavi Eff endi, 5200 

Ali Vardi, of Bengal and Bihar, 1257 

Aliwal, battle, 1294, 1296, 5500 

Alkamil, sultan. 1964, 4040 

Allallus, emperor, 2788 

Allat, goddess, 1904 

Alleghanies, mountains, 30, 368 

Allen, Horatio, 6233 

Allserbeim, battle, 4310 

Allia, battle, 2623 

Alliaoo, Petrus de, geographer, 5875 
All the Talents, Ministry of, 4774 
Alluvial Period, 115, 127 
Alma, battle, 4984, 4987 
Almaden, quicksilver mines, 5942-43 
Almagro, Diego del, Spanish explorer, 
5906, 5910-11, 5912 
Almanza, battle, 4460 
Almedia, Don Francesco d', 2282 
Almeida, siege (1811), 4749 
Almeira, 3984, 3990 
Almohades, 2208, 3990-93 
Almoravides, 2207, 3989-90, 4011 
Aloa, 2249 

Alompra of Burma, 1396, 1405, 5500 
Aloupka, palace, 3271 
Alp Arslan, Soljuk ruler, 1954 
Alphabets, of Arabia Felix inscriptions, 
1886 

— European, development, 2369 

— the glagolitic of the Slavs, 2945 

— Greek (ancient), 2484 

— Mediterranean, origin probably 

Egyptian, 256, 258 

— Pheonician, 1748, 1760 

— Phoonician-Syrian, 2484 

— single alphabet for the British 

Empire advocated, 5654, 5055 
Alphonso : see Alfonso 
Alsace-Lorraine, 5149, 5220 
Alsatians, 312 
Altai Mountains, 636, 1438 
Altaku : see Eltekeh 
Altamsh, of slave dynasty : see Shams 
ed-din Altamsh 

Altenstein, Prussian Minister, 4830 
Althopakal, gipsy chief. 3106 
Alting, parliament, 3568 
Altyn Khan, kingdom, 677, 1509 
Alu-usharshid, or Vrumush, king of 
Kish, 1700 

Alva, duke of, 4153, 4254, 4260 
Alvarado, Pedro de, Guatemala expedi- 
tion, 5901 

— in Mexico, 6898 

— Peru expedition. 6910 

— Quich6 war, 6760 

Alvensleben, Gustav voa, Prussian 
general, 6110, 5120 
Alvinxi, Austrian general, 4681 
Alyattes of Lydia, 1797 

— tumulus, 1795 
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Alz — Ang 

AImoo, Bulgarian leader, 3033 
Ama. i^eOx explained, 312 

Amadeo VL of Savoy. 3962 
Amadi, tribe, 348 

Amadoons, Thracian chief, 2405, 2532. 
2633 

Amalasuntha : see Amalaswintha 
Amalaswintha, daughter of Theodoric, 
2796, 3372, 3458 

Amalaswintha, granddaughter of Theo- 
doric, 3460 

Amali, noble family, 3449 
Amalfi, 3940-42, 4054 
Amalric of Jerusalem (1162-74), 2148, 
4032-34 

Amanda Oamani of Ceylon, 1375 

Amanian Mountains, 2552 

Amano Hashidate, Japin, 426 

Amano-koyane-no-Mikoto, 470 

Amantius, eunuch, 2907 

Amanus, forests of, 1635 

Amarapura, 1395, 1396 

Amasis of Egypt (570 b.c.), 1798, 2126 

Amatembu : see Tembus 

Amatonga : see Tongas 

Amaun, count of Montfort, 3775 

Amautas, 584,5-58 

Amaxosa : see Xosas 

Amaziab of Judah, 1774. 1777 

Amazon, river, 5683-88, 5803 

Amazons, 22(11, 2262 

Amazulus : see Zulus 

Amba-Aladji, battle. 2258 

Ambaridi, king of the Tahal, 1 723 

“ Ambassadors, The,” painting. 4240 

Ambasse. 2310 

Amber Trade, 294, 3366, 3710 
Amboina, 925, 5448, 5504 
Amboise, massacre, 4286 

— Iieace of, 4286 
Ambracia, 2541 

Ambrosius of Milan (d. 397), 3522 
Ambrosius of Spoleto, 3937 
Ambsivari, 'J’eutonic people, 3432, 3471 
Amel-Marduk, king of Babylon, 1620 
Amelie of Portugal, 5408 
AmOlu, Babylonian nobility, 2821 
Amenemhat I. of Egypt, 2052 
Amenemhat II. of Egypt, 2056 
Amenemhat III. of Egypt, 2057 
Amenemheb, Kgyptian general, 2072 
Amenerdis of Ethiopia, 2121 
Amenhotep I. of Egypt, 252, 2067, 20GS 
Amenhotep II. of Egpyt, 2o75 
Amenhotep III. of Egypt. 1645, 2077 

— Memnon colossi, 2048, 2075, 207(1 
Amenhotep IV. of Egypt, 285, 1605 

1645, 2089, 2102 

Amenhotep, Egyptian official. 2077 
Ameni, official of Ancient Egypt, 2054 
Amenmeses of Egypt, 2115 
Amenophis ; see Amenhotep 
Amequemeoan (city), rise of, 5784 
America, aborigines : see American 
Indians 

— aboriginal languages, 5555, 5693 

— BritLsh expeditious fo, 16th century, 

5446 

— dates of chief events (1000-1909), 

6316-17 

— discovery, 4005, 4588, 5877, 5883 

— eastern voyages and their influence, 

5875 

— effect on Europe, 3412, 4145 

— European animals Introduced by 

Spaniards, 5892 

— French colonisation in, 4164, 5611 

— immigration to, results discussed, 

1118 

— influence on European commerce, 

4588 

— Neolithic Period in, 168, 173 

— precious metals, 4689 

— Scandinavian colonies, 5878 

— Spanish and English quarrels over, 

4152 

— Vinland discovered by Norsemen, 

6324 

— zee also various countries 
Amnioan OivU War : see United States 
American Oolonisation Society, 2264 
American-lndian Languages, 5555, 5693 
American-Indians, 812, 342 

— Central American tribes, 5725-5800 

— European relations with, and effect 

on, 5610, 5611 


American-Indians. French aided by, 

6060-6:1 

— fusion with Caucasian race, 5613 

— North American tribes, 5676-78, 

6691-5706. 5707-24 

— picture-writing, ISO 

— recent efforts to check decrease, 5611 

— South American tribes, 6676-5800, 

5801-74 

— theories of origin, 5612 

— tools, weapons, etc., 5708-11, 6718- 

24 

— types, 350, 5673 

— see also under names of tribes 

American Islands Company, 5950 
American War of Independence : see 

Ihiited States 

Amerindians, race : see American 
Indians 

Amharas, people, 312 
Amharish, language, 2251 
Amherst, Sir Jeffrey. 6063-68 
Amherst, William Pitt Amherst, Bari 

(1773-1857), 1278 

— Peking Mission (1816), 788, 792, 5505 
Amiens, battle, 5138 

— cathedral, 3794 

— Mise of (1264). 3872 

— treaty of (1802). 2314. 4704, 4771 
Amina, mother of Mohammed. 1896 
Amin-es-Sultan, assassination, 1995 
Amir, El, Fatemid Caliph. 2147 
Amiride, Moorish ruler. 3984 

Amir Khan, Pindari leader, 1277 
Amis du Peuple, Soeibt^ des, 5263 
Ammas, Nature goddess : see Groat 
Mother of the (iods 
Ammi-ditana, of Babylon, 1603 
Ammi-zaduga, of Babylon, 1603, 1702 
Ammonites, tribe, 1736 
Ammonius Saccas, Greek philosopher, 
2872 

Ammunira, of Beirut, 1740 
Amon, Egyptian god, Karnak temple : 
see Karnak 

— Lower Egypt temple, 2119 

— rescue of llameses II., legend. 2112 

— worship overthrown by Amenliotep 

IV., 2090, 2104 

— worship restored by Horemheb, 2106 
Amon, of Judah, 1779 

Amon-Ra, Egyptian god, 2098 : see also 
Ra 

Amorion, siege, 2942 
Amorites, people, 243, 244, 312, 1559, 
1736 

— Aziru’s conquests, 1740 

— conquests in Phauiicia, 1743 

— contemporary jwrtraits from Canaan, 

1743 

— Israelites struggle with, 175."> 

— revolt against Egypt, 2107 
Amos, Hebrew prophet, 1778, 1783 
Amoy, 5505-6 

Amphiotyonic League, 2378, 2488 

— Council of, 2.53.5, 2.573 
Amphipolis, 2529, 2530 
Amphissa. 2537, 2538 
Amphoterus, Macedonian commander, 

2550, 2551, 255.5 

Amo. Aramsean occupation, 1726 

— Hittite state, 1726 

Amr ibn As, Mohammedan general, 
1914, 2140 

Amritsar, golden temple of the Sikhs, 
5622 

Amru, Saffarid ruler, 1951 

Amsel, battle, 2983 

Amsterdam, commercial history, 4607 

— modem conditions, 5358 

— views, 4608, 6036 

Amu Daria, river : see Oxus 
AmuletB, Egyptian, 235, 238, 241, 2027 
Amundsen, arctic explorer, 6338, 6355 
Amor, district, 680, 682, 696' 

Amur River, 639 
Amyntaa I., of Macedon, 2521 
Amyntas U., of Macedon, 2525 
Amyntas m.. of Macedon, 2541 
Amyntas, Macedonian pretender, 2522 
Amynta^ Persian general in Egypt, 
2129 

AmyrtsenzL, Egyptian prince, 2128 
Amyrtsens U., king of Egypt, 2128 
Ana, Sumerian god, 206 

Anabaptiats, 4187 


I Anabar Chilf, 124 
Anadoli Hissar, castle, 2990 
' Anagnostopulos of Andritaena, 48.61 
Anahuac, 6761-5800 
Anahuac Tableland, 5727 
Anamalal ffiils, India. 1125, 1150 
Ananda, cousin and follower of Buddha, 
1188 

Anarchism in Austria, 5276 

— in Italy, 6278 

— in modern Russia. 5302 
Anastasia, tsarina of Russia, 3319 
Anastasius I., Byzantine emperor 

(d. 518), 2794. 2907. 2908 
Anastasius II., Byzantine emperor (713 - 
715), 2918 

Anastasius, patriarch of Constantinople. 
2938 

Anastasius, Syrian theologian, 2923 
Anatolia : see Asia Minor 
Anatolian railway. 1992, 5210 
Anaxagoras, philosopher. 2508-9 
Anaxarohus, historian, 2563 
Anaximander, philosopher, 2496 
Anaxippus, Macedonian commander, 
2560 

Anbasa, governor of Egypt, 2143 
Ancestor worship. 464, 729, 734, 829 
Anohialos, battle, 3035 
Ancon, Peruvian antiquities, 5831-34 
Ancona, Austrians occupy (1849), 4932 

— harbour improved by Trajan, 2751 

— independence of, 3950-51, 3959 
Ancre, Mareohal d’, 4313 
Andagoya, Pascual de. ,5905 
Andalnsia, Castile conquers. 4000 

— confederation of t^owns, 3996 

— Moorisli conquests. 3514 

— Moorish rule : see S])ain, Moorish rule 

— origin of name. 3510 
Andamanese people, 312 
Andernach, battle. 3.582 
Andersen, Hans, 78 

Anderson, Major, defence of Charleston, 
6239 

Andersson, Karl Johan. 2283 
Andes, aboriginal races, 5688 

— formation and natural features, 

5801-04 

— views, 5802, 5802 

Andijan, 1544 
Andis, tribe, 335 

Andorra, republic, modem conditions, 
5397 

Andrassy, Count Julius, 5089, 5089 
Andre, l^jor, 6091 

Andreas, kings of Hungary : see 
Andrew 

Andreas Paleeologus. 2996 
Andrt^e, S. A., balloon expedition to 
North Pole, 6343 
Andrew H., of Hungary, 3118 
Andrew HI., of Hungary, 3118 
Andrew, ol Hungary, liusband of Joanna 
of Naples, 3976 

Andrew II., Russian ruler (1281), 3309 
Andrew Bogolnbski, Russian prince, 
3302, 3304 

Andrisens, Macedonian pretender, 2583 
Andromeda, nebula, HI 
Andronions I., Byzantine emperor, 2962, 
4068 

Androniens H., Byzantine emperor, 
2973 

Androniens HI., Byzantine emperor, 
2973 

Androniens IV., Byzantine emperor, 
2982 

Androniens, ruler of Thessalonica, 2986 
Androstbenes, of Thasos, 2592 
Androssov, treaty of (1607), 3278 
Angelico, Fra Giovanni, 4127, 4129 
Angers, old house, 3788 
Angilbert, Frankish historian, 3490 
Angles, people, 312, 3476 

— see also Anglo-Saxons 

Anglican Ohnroh : see Church of Eng- 
land 

Anglo-Pmian Treaty ol 1857, 1994 
Anglo-Bnaaiaa Agreement (1872-73), 
1829 

Anglo-Bossian Agreement (1907), 1522, 
1988 

Anglo-Saxona. 812 

— conversion to Christianity, 3520 
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Anflo-Suoiift invaBioa of Britain, 3502 

— kings, England under. 3837-40 

— law, 8888 

— modern type, 349 

— survey of history in Middle Ages, 

3378 

Angola. 2312, 2347, 

Aagotti Zolas : see under Zulus 
Angora, battle (1402), 1496, 2984 
Angostura, 5067-68 

Angonldme, Louis, duke of, 4847, 4865 
Angooldme, Louise of Savoy, duchess of 
(1476-1531), 4229 
Anguilla, island, 6176 
Anher, Egyptian sky god, 277 
Ani, town, 3024 

Animals, changes caused by Glacial 
Period, 119 

— domestication, early history, and 

results, 159, 192 

— Egyptian worship, 2127 

— essential conditions of higher organ- 

isms, 93 

— instinct and intelligence, 108 

— prehistoric, plates following 88, 126 
Ann^sm, 204, 266, 274 

Anjou, Francis, duke of (d. 1584), 4261 

Ankawijaya, king. 912 

Ankhs-on-Amon, Egyptian queen, 2105 

Ankiam, 4084 

Ankore : see Nkole 

Anna, Bulgarian tsarina, 3047 

Anna Ivanovna, empress of Hnssin. 

3345, 3346, 3348, 3349 
Annals of Tacitus, 3440 
Annals of Thotmes III., 2071 
Annam, 1409 

— French protectorate over. 816, 1406 

— P’rench treaties, 1411, 141.') 

— religious persecutions, 1412 

Annamese people, 312, 1389 

— types, 1412, 1413 

Annapolis Convention (1786), 6204 
Annapolis Royal, Canada ; see Port 
Royal 

Annapolis Valley, Canada, apple or- 
chards, 6156 

Anne, queen of England (1665-1714), 
4463, 4488, 4490 

Anne (of Bohemia), queen of England 
(1366-94), 3630, 3884, 3892 
Anne (of Warwick), queen of England 
(d. 1485), 3905 

Anne Boleyn, queen of England (1507- 
36), 4233, 4233 

Anne (of Cleves), queen of England 
(1515-57), 4233, 4238 
Anne (of Brittany), queen of Franco 
(1476-1514), 3828, 3830 
Anne (of Austria), queen of France 
(1601-66), 4314 

Anne (daughter of Louis XI. of France), 
3828 

Anne, empress of Russia (1730), 3314 
Annibalianus, of Armenia, 2782 
Anno, archbishop of Cologne, 3593 
Annunciation, Christian festival, 2885 
Anomabo, Dutch settlement, 2273 
Anoratoyo : see Anuruddlia 
Anselm of Bee, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 3862 

Ansgar, Benedictine monk, 3557, 3571 
Anshan, ancient country : see Elam 
Ansbar, Babylonian god, 277 
Ansis, Seljuk leader, 1956 
Anson, Admiral Lord, 4514, 4515, 5488, 
5527 

Anson’s Bay, Chinese junks sunk, 794 
Ansprand, king of the Lombards. 3465 
Antalcidas, peace of, 1818, 2515, 2548 

Antananarivo, 2349 

Autarctio exploration : see Arctic and 
.Axit^&rctic 

Ante! IV, (Uahankh), king of Egypt, 
2051 

Antes, ancient tribe, 3069 
Antea^^ople of the Philippine Islands, 

Aatben^us, Roman emperor (467), 2792 
itothenms, Macedonian town, 2531 

Anthony of Navarre (1518-62), 4285 
Anthony of Saxony (1827-36), 4879 
Anthophom bee. 109 
Anthropomorphie divinity, 290 
Anti-d(m Law Leagne (1838), 4817 
Anii-Fedotnlist party in 11.8. A., 6205-20 
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Antigonns, governor of Greater Phrygia 
(C. 323 B.O.), 1825, 2568, 2380 

— Seleucus* wan against, 1838 

— war with Perdiccas, 2574 
Antigonns Doson, 2582, .2586 
Antigonns Oonatus, 2577, 2580, 2586 
Antigua, W. Indies, 6184, 6198-99 
Antilia, legendary island, 6878 
Antilles, aboriginal races, 5687-89 

— convict settlements. 6038 

— French expeditions (1778-83), 6193 

— negro slaves imported, 5926 

— pirates, 6948 

— Spanish conquests and administra- 

tion, 6919 

Antilles, Lesser, 5952 
Antinopolis, 2755 

Antinotts, favourite of Emperor 
Hadrian, 2753, 2755 
Antioch, on the Mseander, Asia Minor, 
battle of 1211, 2972 
Antioch, on the Orontes, Syria, ancient 
trade route, 283 

— Byzantine walls of, 1836, 2961 

— as cai)ital of the Seleucid Empire. 

1839 

— cession to Byzantium (1137). 2961 

— during Crusades, 2959, 4018-32, 

4034, 4043 

— founded by Seleucus I., 1839 

— Greek civilisation in, 1860, 2597 
Antioch, on the Tigris 1845 
Antioch, council of (4th century). 2889 
Antiochus I., Soter (281-61 n.c.) of 

Syria, 1840 

— defeat of the Gauls, 1828 

— portrait from a coin, 1843 

— Seleucus 1. gives him Stratoiiice 

1841 

Antiochus II., Theos (241-240 b.c.) 
t of Syria, 1840 

— portrait from a coin, 1843 
Aniiochus III., Megas or the Great (223- 

187 B.C.). of Syria, 1829, 18 42-44 

— alliance with Macedonia, 2.')83 

— portrait from a coin, 1843 

— treatment of the Jews, 1852 

— war with Rome, 2650 

Antiochus IV., Epiphanes (175-174 b.c.) 
of Syria, 1844 

— Jerusalem sacked by. 1853 

— the Maccabees rebellion, 1854 

— portrait from a coin, 1843 

Antiochus V., Eupator (164-62 b.c.). 
of Syria. 1854 

Antiochus VIL, Sidetes (138 b.c.), of 
Syria, 1845, 1869 

Antiochus VIII., Grypus (125-96 b.c.), of 
Syria, 1843, 1845 

Antiochus IX., Cyzioenus (111-90 b.c.), 
of Syria, 1843, 1846 

Antiochus X., Eusebes (c. 94 b.c.), 
of Syria, 1846 

Antiochus (Hieraz), of Syria, 1829, 1841 
Antipater the Idumrean, procurator of 
Judsea, 1858, 2664, 2674 
Antipater of Macedonia (d. 319 b.c.), 
1826, 2574 

— campaigns. 2646, 2555 

— rule over Hellenic states, 2573-74 

— satrap of Macedonia and Greece, 2568 
Antipater, son of Cassander, king of 

Macedonia, 2577 

Anti-Semitism, first riots in Alexandria, 
1862 

Anton, duke of Montpensier ; see Mont- 
pensier, Antoine d’Orl^ans, duke of 
Antonia, daughter of Mark Antony, 
2709, 2715 

Antonine Column, Rome, 2640 
Antonios, Marcus Aurelius, Roman 
emperor (d. 217) : see Caracalla 
Antonins, Marcus Aurelius, Roman 
emperor (d. 222) : see Heiioga- 
balus 

Antonins Pius, emperor of Rome (138), 
2756, 2756 

— Egyptian inscriptions, 2138 
Antonio Aooiajnoll of Athens (1405), 

2985 

Antonins, 0., Roman consul, 2665 
Antonins, Julius, Roman consul, 2707 
Antonins, Lucius, Roman consul, 2682 
Antony. Mark (c. 85-30 b.o.), and 
Cleopatra, 2682 


Ang — Ajfa 

Antony, Mark, court at Alexandria, 2686 

— and Julius Caesar, 2676 

— marriage to Octavia, 2684, 2685 

— oration over body of Caesar, 2679 

— Parthian expedition (35 b.c.), 1873 

— rule after Caesar’s death, 2677 

— war and defeat by Augustus, 2678, 

2688 

Antraignes, Count d’, 4570 
Ants, 110 
Antwerp, 4607 

— Hanse trade, 4079, 4087 

— views, 4601 

Anu, Aryan tribe, 1163 
Ann, Babylonian god, 1638, 1641 
Anubanini stele, 263 
Anubis, Egyptian god, 2092, 2093 
Anuld of Ceylon, 1375 
Anuradhapura, 1364, 1368, 1369, 1370 
Anuradhapura, battle of, 1374 
Anurnddha, Burmese ruler, 1393 
Anusbirvan of Persia : see Khosru I. 
Anwar-ud-din, of the Carnatic, 1254, 
1255 

Anzan, ancient country : see Elam and 
Media 

Anzig, tribe, 2309, 2312 
Aotius of Amida, 2923 
Apaches, tribe, 321, 5720 
Apakhnas of Egypt, 2059 
Aparovez of Persia : see Khosru II. 
Ape, man-like, 152, 154, 2811, 6406, 
6414 

Apepi Ra-aa-kenen of Egypt, 2061 
Apepi Ra-aa-user of Egypt. 2061 
Apepi Ra-neb-khepesh of Egypt, 2061 
Apet, Egyptian god. 2091 
Aphrodite, (»reek goddess, 292. 2409 
Apia. 977, 977, 979 
Apil-Sin of Babylon, 1599 
Apirak, Elamite district. 1700 
Apis, Egyptian bull-god. 2032, 2033, 
2096, 2139 
Apocalypse, 2852 

Apocrisiarius, coiu-t chaplain of flie 
Franks, 3490 
Apollo, god, 2496 
Apollo Belvedere, 2572 
ikpollodorus, Greek governor of Baby- 
lon, 2556 

Apollodorns, tyrant of Cassandria. 2580 
Apollon, god. 2409 
Apollonius of Laodicea, 2885 
Apophis of Egypt, 2060 
Apostles’ Creed, 2865 
Apostolicans, 2882 
Apostolic Fathers, 2858 
Apostolic Succession, 2867 
Appalachian, group of tribes : see 
Muskhogeau 
Appalacbis, tribe, 337 
” Appeal to Reason,” socialist news- 
pai)er, 6300, 6305 
Appian Way, 2630, 2632 
Appomattox, Lee’s surrender (1865), 
6254 

Apponyi, count, 5332 
Apprentices, English laws, 6393 

— obtained from workhouses, 5244 
Apprentices’ Act, 4279, 4618 
Apries of Egypt, 2125 

Apsu, Babylonian god, 276, 1640 
Apu-it, queen of Egypt, 2038 
Apulia, 3952 
Apura, battle, 5965 
Apurimac, battle, 5980 
Aquaris, annular nebula, 81 
Aqnileia, 3030 

— council of, 2798 
Aquillins, Manias. 1832 
Aquinas, St. Thomas, 45, 47, 78 
Aquitaine, 3386, 3482 
Aquitania, 65 

Arabi, pasha, 2164, 5520 

Arabia, Abyssinian rule in, 1888, 2252 

— ancient greatness of Southern Arabia, 

1887 

— administration of British possessions 

in, 6659 

— area, population, and commerce, 

— Assyrian supremacy, 1680, 1883 

— Caliph’s wars, 1908 

— civilisation ■ in reign of Harun al 

Raschid, 1939 

— classes of the population, 1801 
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Ara — Arl 

At»Ua, desert dwellos and scenes, 1897 , 
1949, 6891 

— Dravidian miction towards, 5618 

— life in, before Islam, 1884 

— Mahomet’s conquests, 1900 

— Persian supremacy, 1881, 1884 

— railways, 5210 

— region designated as, 1883 

— religions in, before Islam, 1888, 1889, 

1891 

— revolt on death of Mahomet, 1907 

— rise of Arab power, 1885 

— Semites in, 1684, 1585, 1589 

— Turkish supremacy, 1981 

— Roman province, 2751 
Arabia Felix, 1886 
Arabian desert, 1949 
Arabs, architecture, 1940 

— Berbers defeat, 696, 2205 

— Byzantine influence on, 2925 

— Byzantium besieged (717-718), 2935 

— in China, 1428 

— Congo valley raids, 2308 

— Crusades, 2395-96, 4047 

— in East Africa, 1429, 5628 

— Eastern civilisation transmitted to 

Europe by, 2389, 4049-50 

— Egypt conquered, 2141 

— ethnology, 312 

— Europe invasions, 2389, 2392 

— formation of states and rise of 

power, 1885 

— in India, 1428, 5618 

— in Indian Ocean, 1427, 1431, 1432 

— migration northward (700 b.c.), 1 589 

— N ile river system of early geogra- 

phers, 5662 

— poetry of, 1892 

— Spanish conquests, 5313 

— in Spain and Portugal : see Moors 

— South-east African settlements, 2292 

— trading boats at Luxor, 2025 

— Turks defeated (712 A,D.), in Central 

1420 

— types of, 519 . 349 , 1893 , 1895 

— in Uganda, 2302 

— of Zanzibar, 5520-21 
Arachosia : see Kandahar 
Arad-Sin, king of Tarsa, lli98, 1701 
Aradus, ancient city, Phoenicia : sec 

Arvad 

Arafat. Mount, 1903 , 1905 
Arago, Dominique Francois, 4912, 4949, 
4950 

Aragon, foundation of kingdom and its 
growth, 3980-4005, 4224 

— Moorish state in, 3515 

— Sicily taken by (1282), 3953 

— trade with South American colonies, 

5937 

Arakan, British annexation, 5500 

— Burmese (Ava) defeat of (1413), 1394 

— early history, 1393 

— natives, 312 

— pagoda. Prince of Wales visits, 1399 
Araktshejeo, Count Alezej, 4849 
Aramseans and Ashurnasirpal, 1660 

■ — ethnology, 312 

— mirations, 61, 1589, 1657, 1658, 1724 

— raid on Babylon, 1620 

— religion, 1733 

— remains discussed, 1732 

— standing in Assyria, 1690 
Aramaic languages, 1726, 1824 
Arame of Urartu, 1666, 1787 

Aram Shah, ruler of slave dynasty, 1218 
Ararat, Mount, 1977 
Aratus. leader of Achsen League, 2582, 
2586 

Ara Ubiomm, at Cologne, 3442 
Araueanians, race, 321, 5913 
Axancas, tribe : see Araueanians 
Araure, battle, 5963 
Arawaks, tribe, 321 
Arbail, Babylonian town, 1591 
Axbaaa, governor of Egypt, 2143 
Arb- Assouan, town, Egypt, 2026 
Arbela, battle of, 2557 
ArU^tion, industrial, arbitrators’ 
duties, 5252 

— in Australia, 1083, 1096 

— chambers of arbitration established, 

5252 

— settling the great coal strike, 1803, 

6251 


Arbitration, history of movement, 5251 
Arbitration, International, introduction 
of principle, 5168 
Arbitranon Act (1872), 6252 
Arbitrinm Code, 3138 
Arbogast, regent of the Western Roman 
Empire, 2786, 3450 
Arcadia, province of Egypt, 2139 
Arcadian League, 2517 
Arcadians, French political party, 5087 
Arcadians, race of Ancient Greece, 321, 
2515 

Arcadins, emperor of East Roman 
empire, 2139, 2787 
Arc de Triomjphe, Paris, 5096 
Aroesilaus, king of Cyrene, 2187 
Arohsean Period, geological, 87,88, 89, 90 

— chart facing 96 

Archelans, son of Herod (fl. 4 a.d.), 1862 
Arohelaus, king of Macedon (d. 399 
B.C.), 2523-24 

Arohelaus, general of Mithradates of 
Pontus (87 B.c.), 1834 
Archers, Japanese, 498 , 512 
Arohais of Pella, explorer, 2592 
Architecture, Aztec, 5762 , 5763 , 5770 

— Babylonian and Assyrian, 1635, 1694 

— beginnings in megalithic structures, 

170 

— Byzantine, 2925. 2926, 2960 

— Chibcha, 5814, 5821 

— Chimu, 5831, 5834 

— Chinese, of Han dynasty, 759 

— continuity of fonns. 2366 

— Egyptian, 2020, 2034, 2035, et seq. 

— Gothic, 2971, 3552 

— Greek, 292, 286 , 2461, 2589 

— Greek renaissance, 2456 

— Inca-Peruvian, 5852-53 

— Indian, 349 , 1129 - 39 , 1183 , 1195 - 

96 , 1213 , 1214, 1235 

— Maya, 5722, 5770 

— in mediaeval Germany, 4170 

— Nahua, 5773-74 

— Persian, 1824 

— Phcenician, 1751 

— of Pueblo Indians, 5717, 5721 

— San Augustin’s primitive temples, 

Peru, 5814-17 

— in the Santa Valley, Peru, 5838 

— Tiahuanaco ruins, 5840 ! 

Archon, official, 250 j 

Areola, battle of (1796), 4681 

Arcot, siege and capture (1751-52), 1256, 
4518, 5498 

Arctic and Antarctic exoloration, 6320- 
6357 

— German expedition (1903), 6347 

— map, 6320 

— Peary (1906), 6275 

— scientific results, 6324 

— Shackleton’s, 6378 

— trade affected by, 6321-26 
Arctic regions, ice pack, 6332 

— inhabitants, 637 ; see also Esqui- 

maux, Hyperboreans, etc. 

— maps, 6320 , 6352 

Arctogea, prehistoric zoogeographical 
kingdom, 122 

Ardenbruy, German trade in, 4070 
Ardiasi, kingdom, 2400 
Ardishir Babekan, founder of the 
Sassanidae : see Artaxer.vcs 
Ardu, Babylonian slaves, 2821 
Arduin, king of Iximbardy, 3941 
Ardys, king of Lydia, 1683, 1795 
Ardys, Persian satrapy, 2560 
Arecnna. tribe, 324 
Are Frode (d. 1148), Icelandic historian, 
works of, 3569 

” Areopagitica ” of Milton, 4351 
Areopagus, Council at Athens, 2490 
Arens, king of Sparta, 2581 
Arezzo, federation with Tuscan towns, 
3950 

— Visconti acquires, 3972 

Argseus, king of Macedon, 2524, 2525 
Argasus, claimant to throne of Macedon, 
2529 

Argamon, king of Ethiopia, 2247 
Arganm (Argaon), battle of (1803), 
1274, 5499 

Argentiiia (Argentine Republic), 
aboriginal relics, 5815 
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' Aqfflntiiut, ethnology, 321 

— Jesuit mission buildings, 6933 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5056-04 

— socialist exi>eriment, 6400 

— statistics, 

— views, 6811 
Atm, cathedral, 3053 

— Roman Catholic bishopric, 1360. 

3063 

Argistis king of Urartu, 1787 
Argistis u., king of Urartu, 1788 
Argiyes : see Argos 
Argo, nebula of, 81 
Argonants, legend, 2486 
Argos, Athenian alliance, 2536 

— ethnology, 321 

— influence of the sea on development, 

368 

Argum, Mongol ruler, 1401, 4042 
Argus, building the Argos, 2484 
Argyle, dnke of, Indian council (1881), 
6133 

Argyle, earl of (d. 1661), 4479 
Ariald (c. 1056), 3956 
Arianism (Christian heresy) and Atha- 
nasius, 2798, 2888 

— condemned by Council of Nicsea, 

2879 


— the Goths renunciation, 3511 

— Roman Emperor’s quarrel over 

doctrines, 2784 

— Teuton acceptance, 3517 

— of the Vandals in Africa, 2204, 3511 
Ariapeithes, Scythian king, 2447 
Ariarthes, ruler of Cappadocia, 4t}^ 

century D.c., 1825, 1827 
Aribert, archbishop (fl. 1037), 3941 
Aribi, ancient people, 1884 
Aribi. country : see Arabia 
Arica, Cliili occupies, 5989 
Arichis, of Friuli, duke of Benevento 
(6th century), 3463 

Arichis, duke of Benevento (8tti 
century), 3469 
Aricia, sacred grove of, 2619 
Arif Pasha, deputation to Abdul Hamid 
(1909), 6371 
Arikbuga : sec Alipuko 
Arik-den-Uu, king of Assyria, 1653 
Arima, Japan, revolt in 1637-8, 527 
Arimaddana, king of Ceylon, 1378 
Arimaspeia, narrative of travels, 1458 


Arimaspi, Asiatic race, 1460, 2487 
Arimonum, council of, 359, 2798 
Arioald, king of the Lombards, 3463 
Ariobarzanes, Persian satrap, 2532, 2558 
Ariosto, Lodovico (1474-1533), 4126 
Ariovistus, Teuton prince, 3435, 3442 
Aripert. king of the Lombards, 3464 
Arish, El, Con vention (1800), 2157 
Aristagoras, governor of Miletus, 1814 
Aristeas, Corinthian general, 1458 
Aristobulus n., king of Judaea (63 b.c.), 
18.')8, 2664 

Aristogiton, statue of, 2556 
Aristonioos, prince of Pergamus, 1832 
Aristophanes, Greek poet, 2514 
Aristotle. 2519 

— on art and philosophy, 6388, 6425 


— bust of, 2518 

— on duties of the state, 6380 

— on Greek slavery, 2826 

— influence of teaching, 45, 2596 

— origin of philosophy, 46 , 2595 
Arisagawa, Prince, 665 
Arithmetio, Maya system, 6731 
Ariull, duke of Spoleto (6th century), 

3463 


Ariunna, ancient people, 1792 
Arias, Christian heretic, 2879 

— see also Arianism 

Arizona, Indians, 5718 , 5719 , 5722 

— petrified forest at Phoenix, 5723 
Arjun, Sikh guru (d. 1616), 1241 , 
Arjnna, a character in the Maha- 

bharata, 1182 

Arka, Saladin captures (1180), 4033 
Arkansas River, French settlements, 
6029 


Arkona. conquered by Danes (1168), 
3699 

Axkwziglit, Sir Richard, inventions, 
4554, 4554 , 5242, 6393 

«. 1672) 
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ArmagiiM, party in France, 8814 et 
seq. 

Armed Neutrality Leaene, 4704 
Armenia, area, population, and com- 
merce, 

— for Armenians : see Armenians 

— Assyria’s relations with, 1577, 1580 

— the Bagratid rulers, 3024 

— before the Armenians, 1786 

— and Byzantium^ 2928, 2951, 2954 

— desolate condition, causes, 1978 

— during Crusades ; see Crusades 

— emigration from, 1978 

— gypsies in, 3106 

— literature of, 11th century, 3025 

— Parthian rivalry, 1870 

— Parthian sovereignty in, 1874 

— Persian rule established, 1878 

— proposed union of the Churclies, 

11th century, 2957 

— revolt against Turkey (1894), 5210 

— rise to power, 1575 

— Roman supremacy, 1866, 2758 

— Russian relations with, 1987, 3028 

— Seljuk invasion, 1955 

— Syrian relations, 1666, 1844, 1846, 

2928 

— western feudalism copied, 2971 
Armenia Minor : see Lesser Armenia 
Armenian Church, 2928, 3026 
Armenians, people, 3024 

— Crusaders' alliance with, 4020 

— ethnology, 321, 1979 

— Nestorian teachers, 1974 

— persecutions and massacres, 4891, 

5211, 6366 

— transported to Persia (c. 1614), 3025 

— woman, 1974 

Armenoides, ancient people of Africa, 
2184 

Armin, Heinrich Alexander von. Prus- 
sian minister (1848), 4920 
Arminius, prince of the Cherusci (1st 
century A.P.), 2696. 3442-4 
Arminius, German reformer, 4209 
Armour, evolution of, 190, 191 

— mounted kniglit of the lOtli cen- 

tury, 3683 

— rise of need for, 189 

Army, origin amohg Teutonic peoples, 
3438 

— for national armies : see under names 

of countries 

Amauts : see Albanians 
Amo, Bishop (8th century), 3078 
Arnold, of Brescia (1136-1155), 3390, 
3729 3950 

Arnold, Benedict, 6082, 6091 , 6106 
Amull, archbishop (c. 991), 3766-68, 
3780 

Amnlf, Holy Roman emperor (887- 
899), 3550, 3582, 3936-37 
Arpad, ancient country, 1669 
Arpad, Magyar ruler (890-907), 2950, 
3114, 3114 

Arpakh, province of Assyria, 1801 
Arriaga, Dr. Manoel, 5409 
Aneboe, A., iianisn poet, 4577 
Arrhenius, on nature of nebulai, 82 
Arrhifaseus, prince of Lyncesti, 2522, 
2524 

Arrian, historian, 2540 
Arrow War with China (1857-58), 799, 
4990, 5506 

Arrowheads, Stone Age, 133, 138 
Arsaoes, king of Astabene : see Arsaces 
I., king of Partliia 

Arsaces I., king of Parthia (d. 248 b.c.), 
1841. 1842, 1868 

Arsaces 11., king of Parthia ; see 

Tiridat-es I. 

Arsaces III., king of Parttiia : see 
Artabanus I. 

Arsaoes VI., king of Parthia ; see 

Mithradates I. 

Arsaoes XIL, king of Parthia : see 
Phr aates III. 

Arsaoes xm., king of Parthia, 1873 
Arsaoes XIV^ king of Parthia, 1873 
Arsaoes ZIX., king of Parthia : see 
Artabanus III. 

Arsaou XXXI., Parthian emperor, 1874 
Arsaoid dynasty of Persia, 63, 1871 
Arsaflns, Byzan'lne representative of 
NicephoruB (810), 2940 
Araames, satvap of Areia. 2560 

i64.'56 


ArseSs king of Persia (d. 336 B.c.), 1820 
Arsikas, son of Darius II. Nothus : see 
Artaxerxes II. 

Arsinoe, wife of Tysimachus of Thrace, 
1839, 2578 

Arsinoe, sister of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
2596 

Arsines, district, Egypt, 2021, 2132 

— papyri records, 2139 

Armies, brother of Darius II., 1817 
Arsites, satrap of Phrygia, 2548 
Arslan, Izz ed-din Kilij (1152-90), 
Seljuk ruler of Rum, 1971 
Arslan Khan, leader of the Kirghiz, 1515 
Arsuf, Syria, Crusaders conquer, 4026 

— Moslem conquest (1265), 4043 
Art, continuity in style, 2361-63 

— development and expression of every- 

day life, 208 

— see also under names of countries and 

peoples 

Artabanus I. (Artavazd), king of 
Armenia, 1873 

Artabanus 1. (Arsaces III.) (214-196 
B.c.), king of Parthia, 1869 
Artabanus III. (Arsaces XIX.), king of 
Parthia (d. 40 a.d.), 1874 
Artabanus V. (Maej-inus), Parthian 
emperor, 1874 

Artabanus, Persian captain, 1816 
Artabazanes, prince of Atropatene, 1842 
Artabazus, Persian general, 2558 
Artacoana, Persian city, 2560 
Artatama, of Mitani, 1646 
Artaphemes, satrap of Sardis (505 B.c.), 
1814, 2497 

Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 1874 
Artavasdes, governor of Atropatene 
(220 B.C.), 1869 

Artavasdus, brother-in-law of Con- 
stantine V., 2939 

Artavazd, king of Armenia : see Arta- 
banus I. 

Artaxata, battle of, 1835 
Artaxerxes I. (Longemaniis), king of 
Persia (465-424 b.c.), 1816 
Artaxerxes II., Mnemon (Arsikas), Per- 
sian king (405 B.C.), 1817, 2515 
Artaxerxes III., Ochus (358-338 b.c.), 
king of Persia, 1819, 2129 
Artaxerxes (Ardishir Babekan), founder 
of the Sassanid dynasty of Persia 
(3rd century A.D.), 1875, 1876 
Artaxerxes, usurper of Persian throne 
(329 B.C.), 2560 

Artaxias, king of Armenia, 1845 
Artebrians, tribe of Spain, 2442 
Artemidorus, historian (270 b.c.), 2024 
Artemis, goddess : see Diana 
Artemisia, wife of Mausolus, the Hali- 
carnassus mausoleum, 225, 228 
Artemisium, battle of, 2500 
Artevelde, Philip van, 3809, 3814 
Arthur, of Brittany, to face page 3113, 
3773, 3868 

Arthur, legendary king, 3806-07 

— Innsbruck statue, 3807 

Arthur, Chester Alan, president of 
United States, 6255 , 6260 
Arthur, Colonel, 1054 
Artillery, of Middle Ages, 2991 
Artois, Charles, Comte d’ : see Charles 
X. of France 

Artsybasheff, Russian writer, 5314 
Aruac Indians, 5679-89 

— in Antilles, 5924 

— stone seats, 5682 

— tombs, 6683 

— types and utensils, 5680 , 5681 
Aruba, island. 

Aruru, Babylonian goddess, 1643 
Aruwimi, tributary of Congo, 2004 
Arvad, Phoenician city and state, 1736 

— conquered by Egyptians, 2072 

— Persian rule, 1748 

— ruins, 1738 

— support of Alexander the Great, 

2552 

— tombs, 1738 , 1739 

— trading centre, 1422 

— tributary to the Hittitea, 1743 

“ At* Carolina ” ; see Fort Carolina 
Aryakhata (b. 476 a.d.), early mathe- 
matician, 1214 

Aryandes, Persian satrap (522 b.o.), 
1810, 2128 


Aryan langnaces, numbers speaking in 
the Britisn Empire, 5553 

— origin of, 1180, 6618 

— stock language, 1128 
Aryans, people, 321 

— Armenia invaded, 1788 

— Asia Minor Immigration, 1790 

— Ceylon colonisation, 1170 

— civilisation and customs, 1164 

— European distribution, 36, 2372 

— Indian invasion and its effects, 1155, 

1163, 1167-85, 6616, 5618 

— Indo-Aryan hymns : see Vedas 

— in the Middle East, 1127 

— origin, 1160, 1449, 3423 

— and origin of the Singhalese, 1367 

— in Persia, 1808, 1821 

— religion, 1165 

Arybbas, king of Molossia, 2536 
Arzawa, language, 1721 
Asa, king of Judah, 1769, 1771 
Asat Jah, nizam of Haidarabad, 1243, 
1244 

Asa! ud Daulah, wazir of Oudh, 1264 
Asander, -governor of Lydia. 2548 
Asanga, Indian monk, 1206 
Asoalon, city, Assyrian rule, 1670 

— battles during the Crusades, 1965 , 

4023, 4026-27, 4033, 4038 
Ascension, island, 5453, 5542 , 5570 
Asceticism, 2881 

Aschaffenburg, battle of (1866), 5079 
Asclepiodoms, revenue collector of 
Babylon, 2.556 

Asculum, ancient town. 2659 
Asels. king of Ceylon, 1371, 1373 
Asgard. in Scandinavian myth, 3534 
Ashanti, state, 2259 

— British relations with, 2274 

— wars of 1827-31 and 1873-74, 2201, 

5518 

Ashanti, tribe, 346 
Ashbourne Act, 5177 
Ashburton Treaty (1842), 6127 
Ashdod, city. 1674. 2125 
Ashikaga, Japanese dynasty, 477-81 
Ashikaga Takanji, Japanese shogun, 
477, 478, 481 

Ashkuza, tribe, Assyrian relations with, 
1680, 1686, 1714 

— Urartu region probably occupied by, 

1788 

I - wars with the Medes, 1803 
Ashmun, administration of Liberia, 
2264 

Ashhunnak, king defeated by Elamite,s. 
1704 

Ashral. Afghan ruler of Persia, 1986 
Ashtaroth, Syrian deity, 265 
Ashur, Assyrian god, 1642 
Ashur, capital of Assyria, 1648, 1650, 
1668 

Ashurbanipal, king of Assyria (7th 
century B.o.), 1579-80, 1621, 1682, 
1684 

— Armenian expedition, 1786 

— art of, 270, 271 

— conquest of Egypt, 2122 

— coronation, 1682 

— Elamites defeated by, 1620 . 1708 

— feasting with his queen, 1693 

— inscriptions. 2816 

— library, 1677, 1686 

— portrait, 1681 

— rebels against his father Esarhaddon, 

1682 

— records of, 1701 

— Teumman, defeated by, 1683 

— Tullis, battle of, 1710 
Ashur-bei-kala, king of Assyria, 1657 
Ashur-bel-nishishu, king of Assyria, 

1648, 1653 

Ashur-dan I., king of Assyria, 1655 
Asbur-dan II., king of Assyria, 1659 
Ashur-dan III., king of Assyria, 1615, 
1668 

Asbur-danin-apli, son of Shalmaneser 
II., 1575, 1613, 1667 
Ashur-irbi, king of Assyria, 1657 
Ashur-itil-ilami. king of Assyria, 1686 
Ashnr-nadin-shum, king of Babylon, 
1618, 1677, 1707 

Ashnrnasirpal I., king of Assyria 
(13th century B.o.), 1666 
Ashnrnasirpal II., king of Assyria 
(886-860 B.C.), 1659- 
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Ashomasirpal II.» Aramaean migration 
checked by, 1726 

— Babylonian town besieged by, 1613 

— conquests, 1574, 1612 

— Euphrates crossed by means of 

inflated skins, 1661 

— lion from palace of, 1659 

— painted tile from Kalkhi, 1660 

— palace entrance, 1662 

— prisoners received by, 1661 

— siege operation conducted by, 1661 

— statue of, 1660 

— triumphant return from battle, 1661 
Ashur-nirari, king of Assyria, 1655 
Ashur-nirari I!,, king of Assyria, 

1575, 1668 

• Ashur-resh-ishi L, king of Assyria, 1656 
Asbur-uballit, king of Assyria, 1606, 
1607, 1653 

Asia, fauna of Northern Asia in Drift 
and Glacial Periods, 125 

— mountains system of the Middle East, 

1123 

— prehistoric land connection w ith 

Africa and America, 122 

— river systems of the Middle East, 

1124 

— Roman empire in, 1859-74 

— sketch map of great empires between 

777 and 814 a.D,, 2934 

— watersheds, 1124 

Asia, lioman province of, 1832 
Asia Minor, Alexander the Great’s 
conquest, 2549 

— area and population, 

— art of ancient, 1719, 1793, 1799, 3790 

— Assyrian relations wuth, 1680, 1690 

— barrows in, 1791 

— Byzantine rule, 1955 

— Cimmerian invasion (700 B.C.), 1456 

— commerce, 

— crusaders in : see Crusades 

— the Diadochi wars, 1825 

— frontier decision after Crimean war, 

5011 

— Gallic invasions, 1827 

— (ireek influence during Roman 

supremacy, 1859 

— Hittite inscriptions and remains, 

1718 

— league against Persia, 1816 

— Lydian supremacy under Croesus, 

1798 

— Macedonian conquests, 2549, 2583 

— Mithradatic wars, 1834 

— peoples of, 1789 

— Persian conquest and rule, 1799, 1813 

— physical features, 1789 

— pottery, early, 1561, 1564 

— religion of early inhabitants, 1790 
Roman empire in, 1830, 1859 

— Timur’s conquest (1401), 1973 

— Turkish supremacy, 1971, 1979 
Asiatic Turkey : see Turkey in Asia 
Asiento Contract, 4490, 4626, 5944,6192 
Askabad, Parthia, 260 

Askia, title of ruler of Sonrhay, 2220 
Asle, battle of (1389), 3576 
Asolui, king of Magadha, 1192, 1202, 
1371, 2598 

Aso-san, view of the crater, 419 
Asot, ruler of Armenia (915-28), 2951 
Aspasii, Asiatic tribe, 2564 
Aspern-Essling, battle of (1810), 4744 
Aspromonte, battle of (1862), 5050 
Asquitl^ H. 5187. 5192, 5437, 5438 
Assa, king of iSgypt, 5th dynasty, 2037 
Assaceni, Asiatic tribe, 2564 
Assam, 321, 1152, 5500 
Assam Duars, 1327 
Assandum, battle of (1016), 3556 
Assassins, sect of the Ismailians, 1950, 
1961 

— change of doctrine in 13th cehtury, 

1967 

— development and doctrines, 1960 

— Mongol war with, 1487, 1966 

— strongholds captured ( 1 260-7 7 ) , 

2151 

Assaye, battle (1803), 1274, 5499 
Assiniboia* district, (Canada, 6130, 6143 
Assinibdiit tribe, 344 
Asstniboine river, lumber afloat, 6067 
Assis, Hyksos king of Egypt, 2060 
Mjadai, church of, 3954 

— Visconti acquires, 3972 


Assisi, St Francis of : see Francis of 
Assisi 

“ Assizes of Jerusalem,” 4100-2, 4024, 
4030 

Assouan, town, inscription, 2038 
Assouan dam, 2168 
Assyria, 1571-^0, 1645-96 

— Ahaz of Judah, acknowledgment 

of supremacy, 1*777 

— antiquity of kingdom, 1599 

— Aramaean migration opposed by, 

1726 

— architecture, 268, 270, 272, 275, 

1674, 1679, 1694-95, 1696 

— Armenian colonies, 1786 

— army, 1690, 1693 
armour, 269 

horse used in warfare, 1665 

power dependent on, 1572, 1650 

soldiers, 1648, 1649, 1650, 1665 

— art, 270, 1695-96 
pottery, 269 

sculpture, 270, 271, 1694 

specimens of applied art, 1688 

— AshurnasirpaJ’s empire, 1655 

— Ashurnasirpars palace, 1059, 1062 

— bell, 1691 

— bull, human-headed, 1646 

— chariot, 1665 

— Cimmerian invasion repulsed, 1706 

— civilisation, 267, 1556, 1629, 1689-96, 

2592-93 

— climate, 1689 

— clothing, 269 

— colossi in trailsit, 1694, 1695 

— Egyptian relations, 2071, 2089, 2124 

— Elamite struggle with for Babylonia, 

1706 

— Esarhaddon’s empire, 1579 

— ethnology, 260, 321, 1649, 1689 

— feudalism in, 4091-92 

— governors, 1692 

— Hezekiah’s revolt, 1778 

— historical records, 273, 274, 1610 

— India invaded by, 1201 

— Israel subject to, 1774 

— inscriptions, 1629, 1695 

— law codes, 274 

— literature, 271, 273 

— map, showing extent from 1000 to 

700 B.C., 1563 

— mecliaiiical arts, 270, 272, 275 

— Media’s relations with, 1801 

— Mesopotamia, occupation of, 1647 

— Middle Assyrian empire, 1659 

— new empire of, 1669 

— old empire of, 1653 

— I)alace, plate facing 259 

— PluBiiician revolt against, 1745 

— population, 1689 

— religion, 274 

— rise of kingdom, 1645-51 

— Roman province formed, 2752 

— secretaries of the king, 1651 

— Sennacherib's palace, 1679 

— Shalmaneser II. 's empire, 1574, 1666 

— slave labour, 1694, 1695 

— subject states policy, 1690 

— Teiimman's invasion (c. 665 B.c.), 

1709 

— Tiglath-pileser I.’s empire, 1656, 

1657 

— tools, 271 

— types of Assyrians, 1646, 1651 

— Urartu’s extension of empire into, 

1787 

— war scenes, 1576, 1610, 1612, 1613, 

1614, 1618, 1621, 1652, 1671, 1676, 
1683, 1710, 1712 

— see also Babylonia and Mesopotamia 
Astabene, ancient kingdom, 1841 
Astarte, goddess, 1737, 1740 

Astit Italian city, moneylenders in 
Renaissance period, 3956 

— subjugation (1155), 3945 

— Visconti, G. G. acquires, 3972 
Astrakhan, city, Russia, 3276 
Astrakhan, district, Russia, 3319 
Astrology, among Babylonians, 1637 

— Chinese students, 746 
Astronomy, 2365-66 

— ABsyrian records, 273 

— Babylonian, 1637 

— Chaldasan influence on Greek, 2502 

— Chinese students, 746 

— in early India, 144 
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Astronomy : see also Calendar 
Astyages, king of the Medes, 1626, 1804 
Asuncion, city, Paraguay, foundation, 
5914 

— Spanish relations with natives, 5930 

— statistics, 

— view, 5974 

Asurbanipal : see Ashurbanipal 
Asuras, demons of Hindu mythology, 
1182 

Asya, ancient country, 2073 
Asykhes, king of Egypt, 2031 
Ata, legendary king of Egypt, 2032 
Atabeg dynasty, 1964, 4049 
Atacama, 372, 5989 

Atahualpa, inca of Peru, 5845, 5868, 
5873, 5872-74, 5907 
Ataulf, king of the Goths : see Athaulf 
Ateas, Scythian king, 2448, 2537 
Ateliers Socianx, Louis Blanc’s scheme 
for, 5263 

Atelkuzu, former kingdom, E. Europe, 
3114 

Aten, Egyptian god, 2102 
Ateste : see Este 

Ateti, legendary king of Egypt, 2032 
Athabascan tribes, 321, 350, 5712 
Athalaric, Ostrogoth ruler (d. 534), 3458 
Athaliah, wife of Joram, king of 
Judah, 1771, 1772, 1776 
Athanaric, chief of the Visigoths, 3449 
Athanasius, bishop of Alexandria 
(d. 373 A.D.), 2782, 2888, 2888 
Athanasius, founder of Laura Monas- 
tery, 908, 2952 

Athar Veda, sacred book, 1181, 1212 
Athaulf, king of the Goths, 64, 2388, 
2788, 3452, 3510 

Athelstan, Anglo-Saxon king (925-40), 
3836, 4109 

Athenagoras, Athenian philosopher; 
2862 

Athene, goddess, Acropolis statue of 
Pallas Atliene, 288 

— Bologna head of, 2459 

— identified with Egyptian Nelth, 2097 

— Parthenon statue, 2473, 2506 

— temple at Troy, 179 

Athens, cax)ital of Greece, Acropolis, 
293, 2480, to face page 2497 

— Antigonus’s conquest, 2581 

— commerce, 2484 
—"confederacy formed, 2517-18 

— constitution, 2490-92, 2574 

— decline of, 2585-87 

— democracy, decline of, 2518-19 

— ethnology of Atlienians, 321 

— fall of, 2513 

— golden age of, 2497-2509 

— Harald, son of Sigurd’s recapture 

unfounded, 2955 

— league against Macedonia, 2536 

— under Lycurgus, 2585 

— Macedonian relations, 2521-22, 2626, 

2530 

— Macedonian supremacy, 2573-2683 

— Macedonian wars, 2528, 2531-34 

2537-38 

— market place restored, 293 

— nobleman’s house, 2480 

— Persian alliance with, against 

Macedon, 1819 

— Persian embassy, 2502 

— Persian wars, 1816, 2497-2502 

— pictures, 5288 

— restored, 2477 

— ruins 2499 

— school of philosophy, 2515, 2888 

— siege (86 B.O.), 1834 

— sophists, rise of, 251 1-12 

— Spartan wars, 2511-13 

— theatre of Dionysus, 2479 

— Theseian temple, 286 

— Thracian coast conquest, 2403-4 

— Turkish sieges of, 2984, 2996 

— in 12th century, 2963 

— tsnranny established, 2494 

— Venetian occupation (1687), 3019 
Athens, Walter de Brienae, dnke of: 

see Walter de Brlenne 
Athens, dukedom of, 2396 
Athingimer, sect, 3105 
Athlitt, town, 4043-46 
Athos, mount, monasteries. 2974 
Athoui^ king of Ancient Egypt, 2082 
Athtu, Arabian deity, 265 

6457 
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Ati. king of Egypt (8th dynasty), 2038 
Aflratie Ooaan. ^57>72 

— displacement of Mediterranean In 

commerce, S8, 29 

— map showing routes of discoverers, 

6856 

**Atlantif*' of Plato, 6661 
Aflantis legends, 6660 
Atmosphere, 96-06 
Atoms, energy of, 106 
Atossa, wife of Darius, 1807 
Atrebates, Keltic tribe, 2428 
Atrimpos, Lithuanian deity, 3188 
Atrina, rebellion against Dariu^ 1810 
Atropatene, Persia, Antiochus 111. of 
Syria’s Invasion, 1842 

— named after Atropates. 1837 

— region sacred to the priestly class of 

Persia, 1868 

— relations with Parthia, 1869 
Atropates, Persian satrap, 1837 
Attalus of Macedonia (337 d.o.), 2541 
Attains I., (241-197 B.O.), king of 

Pergamus, 1828, 183J 
Attains m., king of Pergamus, 1832, 
2384 

Attapaksbn, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Attar-Kittakb, Elamite ruler, 1703 
Attbakatbas, Buddhist commentaries, 
1374, 1376 

Attica, Greece, influence of the sea on 
development, 368 
— .for history of, see Athens 
Attic Maritime League, 2404 
Attila, king of the Huns (5th century), 
2388, 2790, 3028 

— death scene, 2793 

— defeat at Chalons-sur-Marne, 4094 

— invasion of Western Europe, 3454 

— and the pope, 3031 

— portrait, 3030 
Atvida, mines, 4068 

Atyadm, mythical rulers of Lydia. 1794 
Atacaputaalco, kingdom. 5782-92 
Anoar, negro state : see Ghana 
“ Auoassin et Nicolete," 3808 
Auckland, George Eden, earl of (1784- 
1849), 1286, 1287, 5500 
Auckland, N. Z., views, 991 
Andians, monastic order, 2882 
Anersperg, Prince Adolf, Austrian com- 
mander, (1848) 4939 
Anersperg, German minister (1668), 
4424 

Anemtadt, battle of, 4731 
Auerswald, Alfred von. 4920 
Auerswald, Erdmann von. 4960 
Angerean, French general, 4687 
Angsburg, city, bankers, 4598 

— Holbein paintings, 4136 

— South American trade, 6938 
Augsburg, battle of, 955, 3115 
Augsburg, confession, 4189, 4293 
Augsburg, diet (1547), 4220 
Augusta, electress of Hesse (1831), 4878 
Augusta, German empress, 5217 
Augnstamnica, province of Egypt. 2130 
Augusta Secunda, province of Egypt, 

2139 

Augusta Treverorum, Roman town, 
2772 

Augustenburg, Schleswig • Holstein 
claims, 5003, 5158 

Augustine, St., of Hippo (d. 430), 2201 , 
2888, 2890, 4013, 

Augustine, St., missionary to Britain 
(690), 8373, 3505, 8520, 3620, 3521 
Angnstinian missioas in South America 
5929 

Augustus I., king of Poland (1548- 
1572) : see Sfgismand II. 

Augustus n., king of Poland (1697- 
1733), 3281, 4445, 4450 
Augustus IIL, king of Poland (1734- 
63), 8256, 3283 

Aucustus, emperor of Rome (Octavius). 
(63 B.0.-14 A.D.), 2684, 2691-2707 

— administration of empire, 2694 

— buste, 2577 , 2691 

— and CMar’s murderers, 2680 

— consolidation of empire under, 2606 

— and Mark Antony, 2677, 2688 

— marriages, 2702 

— and Pompeius (36 b.o.), 2686 
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Angnetus, tiUe of Augustus conferred 
(27 B.O.), 2691 

Augustus William, prince of Prussia, 
4543 

Aniad Soliman, Arab tribe, 2232 
“Auld AlUanoe,” 8916-19 
Annean, battle of (1588), 4290 
Aurangdb,(AlamgerI.), Mogul emperor 
(1658-1707), 1237 

— Berampur defeat, 1239 

— early campaigns and governorship 

of the Deccan, 1236 

— fanaticism of, 1147 

— Mahrattas’ relations with, 1238 

— mosque at Benares, 1136 

— palace ruins, 1137 

— portrait, 1237 
Anrelian Column, 2761 

Aorelianus (L. Domitius), Roman 
emperor, 1806, 2771 
Aurelius, Marcus, Roman emperor : 

see Marcus Aurelius 
Aureolas, Roman general. 2770 
Auricular Confession, 3528 
Aurora, mother of AI Mansur, 3982 
Aurora Borealis, 2595 
Aurungabad, India, 1137 
Aussa, kingdom. West Sudan, 2229 
Austen, Jane, 4822 
Austeravia, an amber island, 3429 
Austerlits, battle of (1805), 4645, 4728 
Austin, Sir H. T., arctic explorer, 6325 
Australasia, 1029, 2623 
Australia, 1011-50. 1057-1100 

— area, 1012 

— cattle mustering, 1066 

— climate. 1012. 1016, 1088 

- (Jonunonwealth, ottices of, in l.on- 
don, 1092 

— conditions of life in, 1 007-08 

— convict settlement^, 1027, 1033 , 5480 

— Cook claims for Britain, 6345 

— dates in history, 1099 

— defences, 1099 , 5592 

— dis(-overy and settlement, 1020, 

1043, 1044. 1057, 1113, 1114, 5457, 
1033 , 1035 , 1036 , 1037 , 1045 , 1055 , 
1058 , 1059 , 1060 , 1061 , 1062 , 1068 , 
1072 

— education, 1082, 5590 

— ethnology and ethnography, 321, 

1019 

British influence on races, 6625 

characteristics and history of 

aborigines, 1020, 1023, 1026, 

5624 

number of aborigines, 1027 

race question, 1094 

types and origin of aborigines, 

209 , 351 , 1019, 1021 , 1022 , 1023 , 
1025 , 1027 , 5482 

— exploration of interior, 1039, 1050, 

1070 

— fauna, 1017 

— ilnancial crisis of 1892, 1079 , 1081 , 

1083 

— gold, discovery and development of 

industry, 1062 , 1074 

— government 

Commonwealth, formation and 

proclamation, 1021, 1082 , facing 
p. 1083, 1084, 1085, 1085 , 1086 , 
1088, 1089, 5578, 5579 

constitutions of 1850 to 1855, 

1071 

governors in procession (1888), 

1077 

provincial administration and 

government, 5576-78 
self-government, lo49, 5048 

— immigration, 1076, 1088 

— industrial arbitration, 1083, 1096 

— labour questions, 1046, 1083, 1093, 

. 1097 

— land question, 1079 

— maps, 1010, 6345 

— navy, 1099 

— population, 1087 

— products map of Soutn-East, 1013 

— protective tariff, 1082, 1098 

— running-in ” horses, 1066 

— Bussell’s policy, etc. (1850), 4980 

— state governors appointments, 6361 

— strike scenes (1890), 1081 


AusurauB, scenery, 1014, 1015, 1917, 
1036, 1036, 1037, 1044, 1945, 1056. 
1068, 1060, 1068, 1084 


— telegraph line across, 5638 

— 20th century history, 1087 

— vegetation, 1016 

— Wages Boards, 1097 

— see also New South Wales, Queens- 

land, South Australia, Tasmania, 
Victoria, and Western Australia 
Australlnd, founding of, 1064 
Austria, 4406-16, 4521-31, 6221-22. 
5329-37 

— area and population 

— army reorganised (1868), 5091 

— Babenbergers’ supremacy after 1154, 

3602 

— and Balkan crisis (1908), 6325, 5334 

— Berlin Treaty concessions (1878), 

5206 

— commercial treaty with Prussia 

(Zollverein) (1853), 4973 

— concordat of 1855, 4974 

— conference of German princes at 

Frankfort (1863), 5062 

— constitution granted (1848), 4935 

— Crimean War : see Crimean War 

— Croatian military frontier, 3038 

— currency 

— development of kingdom, 4407, 4413, 

4521 

— ethnology, 321 

— finance 

- under Francis I., 4825 

— German federation scheme, 4961-74, 

4882, 6057 

— government, 4935, 5090, 5337 

— Hapsburg possessions in 16th cen- 

tury, 3421 

— Hungarian invasion (1485), 3654 

— industries and commerce, 4634 

— influence in Germany, efforts to 

strengthen (c. 1862), 6061 

— Italian negotiations (1866), 5070 

— Italian wars, 4786, 4925-32, 6020-30 

— Liberal movement after 1859, 5060 

— Louis XIV.’s struggles with, 4432 

— Mettemich's policy, 4794, 4898 

— modern history and conditions, 4788, 

6221, 5329 

— Napoleonic wars, 4679 

— Napoleon III.'s negotiations with, 

5094, 5096, 6099 

— Ottokar II., rule in 1261, 3156 

— papal feud (1867-68), 6091 

— political parties (modem), 5221-22 

— Pragmatic sanction of 1713, 4623 

— Prussian war (1866), 4786, 5069. 

.5079 

— religious liberty, struggles in 17th 

centu^, 4297 

— Republican movement (1848), 4916-' 

24 

— Revolution (1848), 4783, 4784 

— social democracy in, 5276 

— Succession Compact (1703), 4523 

— Succession War (1740) ; see Austrian 

Succession, War of the 

— Thirty Years War, 4301 

— Triple Alliance with Germany and 

Italy (1887), 6231 

— Turkish invasion (1663), 4415 

— Turkish war (1683), 4434 

— for Hungary : see Hungary 
Austrian Succession, War o! the, 4162, 

— British part in, 4514 
“ Aus^egr,” 4010 
Antariate race. 2576 

Authari, king of the Lombards (d. 690), 
2389, 3462 

Autopbxadates, Persian general, 2550 
Anvergnats, race, 321 
Ava, city, Burma, 1394 
Ava, kingdom : see Burma 
Avalokites vara, Buddhist divinity, 1203 
Avars, people, 321 

— Byzantine relations with, 2916 

— connection with the Huns, 3032 

— in Hungary (626), 3118 

— invasion of Europe, 2389, 2392 

— Slav alliance with, 8071 

— supremacy over the Slavs, 3075 
-Yen Yen probably identical with, 

1468 
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Avsten, in Hindu reli^on, 1207 
AverroM, Arabian philosopher, 3739 
Atrsrsa, town, Italy, 8554, 3942 
Avesta, sacred book. 1808 
Avicenna, historian (llth century), 1216 
Avicnon, city, France, palace of the 
popes, Z14& \ 

— Pope’s residence at, 3403, 3631, 3634, | 

3744,4130-34 

Avitn^B/Oman emperor (466), 2792 
Aviz, Knights of, 3992, 4003 
Avondale 'Hounds, 5690 
Awawandias, tribe, 321 
Azayaoath, king, 6705-98 • 

Axes, of Stone Age, 132, 133, 138, ISO, i 
176, 178 

Azim, town. Gold Coast, 2273 
Axnm, kingdom and city, Ethiopia, 
2251 

— Byzantine relations with, 2912 

— Greek influence in, 2248 

— mins of city, 2251, 2252 
Ayaouoho, battle (1824), 5980-90 
Ayar Cachi, legend, 5844 

Ayar Hanoo, legend, 5844 
Ajrar Utsohu, legend, 5844 
Ayazinu, tombs of, 2590 
Aybek, Mameluke chief, 2149 
Ayesha, wife of Mohammed, 1918 
Ayllon, Lucas Vasquez de, 6014 
Aylmer, Lord, governor of Canada, 6120 
Aymara, race, 321, 5826-54 
Aymara pottery, 5820, 5821 
Ayn Galnt (Ain Jalut), battle (1260), 
1969, 2150 

Ayub, Mosque ol, Stamboul, 2998, 2999 
Aynb Khan, Afghan leader, 1528, 5502 
Ayubite dynasty, 1964, 1969, 4049 
Aynb Salah ed-din Yusuf : see Salad in 
Ayuma, battle (c. 809), 6964 
Ayuthia, ancient capital of Siam, 1394, 
1402. 1403 

Azandeh, tribe ; see Niam Niam 
Azariah, king of Judah, 1777 
Azcazochitl, Princess, 5795 
Azeft, Russian spy, 5302 
Azerbijan, region, Persia, 1978, 1983 
Azhar University, Egypt, 2180 
Agin Shah, candidate to Mogul throne 
(1707), 1240 

Aziri(Aziru) the Amorlte, 1719, 1740 
Aziz, El (975-96), Fatemid calit)h of 
Egypt, 2146 

Agjg ed-din Alamgir, Mogul emperor 
(d. 1769), 1240 

Azores. Elizabethan exploits, 5526 

— pirates, 6947 

— 8. American trade, smuggling, 5938 
Azov, Russia, 3332, 3333, 4058 
Azriau, prince of laudi (738 B.O.), 1669 
Aztecs, 321, 6708-89, 5725-5800, 5898 

— battle scene from old drawing, 5901 

— bridge of petrified wood, 5788 

— buildings and carvings, 5762, 5763, 

5764, 5766, 5777, 5790, 5791 

— Chinese descent theory, 6676 

— disused mines, 6789 

— hieroglyphs. 204 

— reception of Cort-es, 6894 
Aztec Temple, Yucatan, 5741 

Aztlan, Aztecs emigrate from, 5708, 
5722 

— Nahuas inhabit, 5761 

B 

la, spiritual element, 2095 
laid, Canaanite god, 1752, 1768 
la’al, king of Tyre, 1679, 1683, 1746 
laalat, Canaanite goddess, 1736, 1751, 
1753 

laasba, king of Israel, 1769 
labar, Mogul emperor (1525-1530), 
1146, 1225, 1226, 1498 
labek, king of Persi^ 1875 
labek, a Persian sectorian, 1944 
label. Tower of, 279 
tob « Mandeb, straits of, 1433 
labenl, Frano<^ Hod (1764-97), 
4896, 5260-61 

labiagton plot (1586), 4272, 4357 
labylon, city, Alexander’s entry into, 
2556 

— capital of the Oriental world, 1566, 

1580, 1640 


Babylon, Dungi of Ur’s captune of, 1596 

— Esarhaddon’s restoration, 1620, 1677 

— Hittite capture, 1718 

— description, 2820 

— excavation, modem, 15 

— gods restored by Elam, 1708 

— hanging gardens, 225, 226 

— sack of, by Sennacherib (689 D.C.), 

1678, 1619, 1707 

— views of, 278, 280, 1590, 1613, 1622, 

1625, 1628 

— walls, dimensions, 268 

— Xerxes’ siege, 1812 
Babylonia, 1566-60, 1583-1629 

— agriculture, 1592, 1632 

— Aramsean migration into, 1604, 1657 

— architecture, 1636 

— Armenia’s relations with, 1786 

— art, 1685, 1587, 1627, 1644, 1696 

— Assyrian relations, 1572, 1577-80, | 

1605-8, 1613-21, 1675-84 

— astrology, 1637 , 

— astronomy, 1637 I 

— boundary stones. 1630, 1631 , 

— bricks, use of, 268, 1695 j 

— caravan traffic, 1601 i 

— chronology, 1637 

— civilisation, jGgean civilisation in- , 

fluenced, 287 

in Crete, 1564 I 

Egyptian civilisation infiuenced i 

by. 1557, 2019 

Elam infiuenced by, 1583, 151 ;> 

Greek infiuenced by, 1583, 2592 i 

growth and influence, 1566, 1559, 

1584, 1629, 1631 

.Tudaism influenced by, 1785 

— coffins from Erech (Warka), 1589 

— commerce, 1601, 1644 

— copper, prehistoric use, 1558 

— and the country of the sea, 1603, 

1610 

— creation of the world tablets, 1641 

— Deluge tablets, 1643 

— early states, 1593-98 

— Egyptian intercourse, 1606, 2078, 

2039 

— Elamite relations wlfh, 1598, 1599, 

1610, 1700, 1701, 1703, 1706 

— empire eclipsed by Elam and Assy- 

rians, 1609-1621 

— feudal system in, 1631, 4091-92 

— gods, 1610, 1621, 1638, 1639 

— hieroglyphs Introduced, 1658 

— historical records, 1583, 1586 

— Hittite invasion, 1603, 1647 

— inhabitants and their customs, 

321, 1583, 1584, 1599, 1600: 

1611, 1885 : see also Sumerians 

— irrigation, 1557, 1601, 1632-35, 1632 

— Kassite conquest and control, 1566, 

1603, 1604, 1608, 1702 

— land charter, 1630 

— language, 1556, 1584, 1721 

— Larsa rule, 1598 

— law, 1566, 1601, 1602, 2936 
-literature, 271, 273, 1556 

— map of, from Sargon to Hittite 

domination, 1562 

— mathematics, 1636, 2369 

— marriage market, 2819 

— Media’s alliance with, 1804 

— military system, 1693 

— monuments, about 3000 B.C., 1595 

— navigation on Persian Gulf, 1595 

— numerals, system of, 1636 

— Persian rule, 1581, 1626, 1812 

— plain, extent of at different periods, 

259, 260 

— postal service before 3000 B.C., 1556 

— religion and mythology, 274, 1558, 

1583, 1636, 1638, 1643 

'—Semitic power in, 1559, 1560, 1585, 
1586, 1589, 1590, 1592s 
•—slavery in, 2815, 2818 

— social organisation, 2821 

— stele of bnrial of soldiers 1607 

— Stone Age, 1558 

— Sumerian rule, 1586, 1696 

— Suta invasion, 1610 

— temples, 1636, 1635 

— tomb," early flat-roofed, 1698 


Babylonia, towns, 260, 1590, 1603 

— Ur rule, 1696 

— weapons, 262 

— women, status of, 1600 

— world as conceived by, 1636, 1637 
jsaooniaos, Syrian commander, 1856 
Baoh, Alexander von, Austrian minister, 

4936-88, 4971, 4971 
Bachne (or Forachogne), legend, 5806 
Back, Sir George, 6331 
Baoninb, battle of, 1410 
Bacon, Francis, Lord Yerulam (1561- 
1626), 3017, 4143, 4329, 4328, 4361 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 4265. 4268 
Bacon, Roger (1214-1294), 3397, 3906 
Bacteriological research work, 6637 
Bactna, ancient kingdom, Alexander’s 
conquest oE 2560 

— — Antiochus III.’s invasion and treaty 

with (206 B.C.), 1842 

— Chinese invasion, 2599 

— Elamite relations with, 1705 

— extent, 1847 

— Greek supremacy, 1847 

— Indian conquests, 1848 

— kings of, 1848 

— nomad invasions checked by, 14 .j6 

— Persian supremacy, 1847 * 

-revolt against the Seleucida’, 1841 

— Tibetan tribes’ invasion, 1203 

— the Yue-tshi occupation, 1457 
Badajoz, Spain, 4748, 4747, 4750 
Baden, grand duchy, Germany, 4914- 

24, 4964-65, 5219 

— constitution granted (1818), 4834 

— union of Germany negotiations, 

5087, 5142 

Baden, peace of (1714), 4464 
Badeni, count, 5222 

Badinguet. Maurer, name adopted by 
Louis Bonaparte, 4906 
Badis, ruler of Granada (1056), 3984 
1 Badvila(Totila), king of the Ostrogoths 
(fl. 560), 3372, 3460 
Baffin, WiHiam. 5448. 6332-38 
I Baffin's Bay, 5543, 6333 
I Baganda, people, 5522 
i Bagdad, city on the Tigris, commerce 

I in time of Crusades, 4030-31 

— founded as capital of Abbassld 

dynasty, 1932 

— grass boats, 1933 

\ — Khivan supremacy, 1965 
, — Mongol sack of (1258), 1487, 1496, 

. 1968 

— Persian protectorate of the caliphs, 

1948 

— prosperity In reign of Harun al- 
! Rashid, 1936, 1938 

I — revolt against Mamun (813), 1943 

— scenes in, 1933, 1937 

I — Turkish capture and rule in, 1954, 
1973 

Bagdad railway, 1992. 1995 
Baggaras. people, 322 
Bagbirmis, tribe, 334 
Bagirmi, state, Sudan, 2237, 2236, 2239 
Baglers, party In Norway, 3567 
Bagoas, Persian satrap, 1820, 1852 
Bagrsted, dynasty, 3024 
Bahadnr. Sir Jung, 5501 , 

Bahadnr Shah, raja of Gujerat, 1225 
Bal^ma Islanu, 5571, 6198 

— British occupation and early history, 

6188 

— education, 5689 

— Spanish slave-trade, 6013 

— trade i^th United States, 6188 
Balova, Hindu god, 1207 
Bablul I^, Indian ruler, 1224 
Bahlul Lodhi, dynasty, 1215, 1224 
Babmani, dynasty of, India, 1224 
Bahrain L sassanid ; see Varanes I. 
Bahram v., Sassanid ruler of Persia 

(420-438 A.D.), 1877, 1878, 1879 
Bahrain Shah, ruler ol Delhi, 1219 
Bahrrin Island 2592 
Bahr<-«l«Ghasu, 5523 
Bahri, dynasty, Egypt, 2150 
Bahr xnani, canal: see Joseph s Canal - 
Bai, Egyptian noble, 2115 
Baian, Mongol leader, 1489 
Baikal lake, 678, 636, 683 
Baittet de Latonr : see Latour 
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BaUIy. Jean SyWain. 4650. 466S 
Baioarii, people : see Bavarians 
Bairam Khan, regent for Akbar, 1227 
Bairat (or Bhabra), inscription of, 1102 
Bajaset L. Ottoman sultan (1389-1402), 
1496, 1&72, 2984, 2986 
Balaaet OL, Ottoman sultan (1481-1512), 

1 97a 9QQQ 

Bali Bao.’peshwa, 1243, 1274 
Bakairi, tribe, 324 
Bakanaka : see Kanakas 
Bakatla (Bakwena), tribe, 322, 2303 
Baker, Sir Richard, facing 1083 
Baker, Sir Samnel, Sudan administra* 
tion, 2169, 2250 

Baker, Shirley, missionary in Tonga, 982 
Baker, Oeneral Valentine, 2170 
Bakbtohi sarai, 3271 
Baksar, battle of (1764) : see Buxar 
Baku fu, Japanese system of govern- 
ment, 474, 488, 499, 574 
Bakunin, Michael (1848), 4946 
Bakwena, people ; see Bakatla 

Bakwiri, people, 322 

Balaclava, battle of, 4987, 4988, 4989 
Balaorus, Macedonian commander, 2554 
Balaji, t^shwa, 1243, 1244 
Balaji wisiranatt, Mahrattan minister 
under Sabo (d. 1720), 1242 
Balamber, or Balamlr, chief of the 
Huns (4th century), 1466, 3027 
Balassy, Valentin (1551-94), Hungarian 


poet, 3128 

Balban, Ohiyas ed-din, ruler of slave 
dynasty : see Ghiyas ed-din Balban 
Balbinus (I). Coelius (ialvinus), lioman 
emperor, 2768, 2769 
Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, Spanish ex- 
plorer, 1107, 1108, 1109, 5891 
Balcaroe, General. 5964 
Balder, deity, 3534 
fialdeza, Gonzales (fl. 1442), 2271 
Baldsh, Moslem general, 1927, 3518 
Balawin, archbishop and elector of 
Treves (1308), 3620 

Baldwin L, of Jerusalem (1100-18), 
1962, 4018, 4024-32, 6005 
Baldwin H., of Jerusalem (1118-31), 


4024-30 

Baldwin IIL, of Jerusalem (d. 1162), 
4032 

Baldwin IV., of Jerusalem (1174—85), 
1965, 4033-34 

Baldwin V., of Jerusalem (1185—86), 


4033 

Baldwin L, Latin emperor of Constanti- 
nople, 2396, 2970, 3043, 4058 

Baldwin n., Latin emperor of Con- 
stantinople, 3975 

Balearic IsUnds, 3991, 3996 

— Almoravides flee to (1157), 3990 

— Moorish expedition against, 3980 

— Vandal descent on, 3510 

Balfour, Arthur James, 6187, 6192, 6375, 
6376 

BaU Island. 912, 926 

Balinese, race, 322 

Balkan Mountains, views, 2398 

Balkan Peninsula, early European civi- 
lisation, 2407-9 

— early peoples of, 2399-2405 

— essential facts about 


— family customs, 3073 

— Greek supremacy the cause of com- 

plications, 2993 

— Keltic invasion. 2430 
X^cague, o32U. 6322 

— Scythian invasion, 2444 

— Slavs in, 8070, 3076 

— Turkish conqueste of 14th century, 

2983 

— under Turkish rule, 8097 

— wars (1912-1.3), 6322, 5324, 5326 

Balkash Lake. 1540 

teUch, ancient town, Central Asia, 1635 
Banarat, Victoria, 1068, 1069, 1078 
Balieny. Antarctic explorer, 6345 
Balleny Islands, discovery. 6345 
Balliol. John, king of Scotland, 3879, 
3914 

BaUiol OoUece, Oxford, 3906 

Balmaeeda, Jose. 5990 

Bahdo, people, 322 

Balong, people, 322 

Balsios, house of, rulers of Zeta, 3096 
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Baltic Company (f. 1554) : see Russian 
Comiikny 

Baltic Company (f. 1579), 4617 
Baltic provinces, Swedish acquisition of 
(16th century), 4378 
Baltic Sea, early settlements on, 3424, 
3703 

— forts bombarded by British fleet 

(1814), 5327 

— historical imi)ortance, 3361 

— influence on humanity, 5664 

— ports open to English traders, 3908 

— Russian access to (1721), 3332 

— towns on, trade struggles in time of 

Hanseatic League, 4071-87 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4067-69 
Baltimore, Lord, 6040, 6177 
Baltimore, city, U.S.A., congress (1776), 

6088 

— women’s college, 6316 
Baltis, people, 322 

Baluba^ African people, 322, 2307 
Baluchis, race ; see under Baluchistan 
Baluchistan, Alexander’s conquest, 2566 

— climate, 1126 

— modern history, 1531 et seq. 

— races of. 322, 1127, 1290, 1446, 1531 

— statistics, etc. 

Balunda. tribe, 322 
Bamangwato, tribe, 322 
Bamba, state, Congo region, 2312 
Bambara, negro tribe, 322, 2219, 2219 
Bambaata, chief, 6369 

Bamberg, bishopric founded, 3589 
Bamboo grove, first Buddhistic monas- 
tery, 1188 
Banandi, tribe, 322 
Banda island, 925, 926, 5504 
Bandah, Sikh leader (fl. 1716), 1241 
Bandar Abbas, port : see Bender Abbas 
Baner, John, 4308 
Ba-neter>en, king : see Neneter 
Banff, town, Alberta, views, 6131 
Bangalas, people, 322 
Bangalur, India, capture by Cornwallis 
(1791), 1269, 1270 
Bangash, Pathan clan, 1523 
Bangkok, capital of Siam, 1400, 1405 
Bangwaketse, African people, 2303 
Banias, Syria, 4028 
Banjermassing, Borneo, 919, 921 
Banking, Australian crisis (1892), 1079 

— history, 3409, 4593-4607, 4625 

— Italian village banks, 5373 

— Lombards, 4664-65 

— London goidsmitiis’ business, 4625 
Banko, Nuami, pottery works, 548 
Bank of England, 4592, 4442, 4480, 4626 

4627 

Bank of Scotland, 4626 
Banks, Sir Joseph, 1031, 1032 
Banks Land, Parry names, 6338 
Bannockburn, battle of (1314), 3880, 
3915, 3926 

Banque d'Esoompte de Perse, 1991 
Bantam. Java, 902, 912 
Bantu languages, 2010, 2280, 2306, 5554 
Bantu negroes, 20, 322, 2298, 5629 
Banville, French poet, 5382 
Banyai, people, 322 
Banyo, province of Adamawa, 2228 
Banyoro, race : see Wanyoro 
Banza Lovangiri, town, Loango, 2311 
Bapaume, battle of (1871), 5138, 6141 
Bapedi, people, 322 
Baptist Missionary Society, 5641 
Barakzai, dan, 1285, 1523, 1524 
Barathians, people of Siberia, 646 
Baratieri, Maior-General Oreste, 2258 
Barawa, town in East Africa, 1429 
Barbacin, people : see Serer 
Barbados, island 

— British occupation, 5446, 6184-92 

— defences, 5594 

— education, 5589 

— English siege (1605), 6952 

— government, 6571, 6199 

— settlers emigrate to Charlestown, 

6040 

— views, 6189 

Barbara Badziwill, queen of Poland, 
3253 

Barbarian, origin of word, 2793 
Barbarossa, Khaireddin, 3005 
Barbary Company: see Morocco Company 


Barbary States, North Africa, 2208, 

9900 9919 

Barbas, Armand, 4907, 5263 

Barcelona, Aragon, union with, 3901 

— capture by Moors (985), 3982 

— development and independence, 3987 

— Pisan war, 3998 

— Provence, union with, 3991 

— Succession quarrels, 3999 

— Tortosa seized by Count, 3990 
Barcidse, Carthaginian family, 2196 
Barclay de Tolly, Russian commander 

4765, 4757 

Barcoobebas, Jewish impostor (132), 
1864, 2765 

Bardi, Italian family, 4064 
Bardi, Donato : see Donatello 
Bardi (Gaumata), “a Magus,” 1807 
Bards, ancient people on the Elbe : 
see Lombards 

Bardylis, king of Illyria, 2399, 2630 
Bareas, people, 322 
Barents, William, 6327-29 
Barfus, Field-Marshal von, 4440 
Barguzins, tribe, 323 
Bari, people, 338, 2266 
Bari, town, Italy, 8935, 4054 
Barid Shah, dynasty, 1224 
Barka, North Africa, 2143, 2183 
Baikal, inscription, 2121 
Barker, Ellis, on wealth of Germany, .5350 
Bsrkjarok, sultan, siege of Antioch, 4021 
Bar-Kokhba : see Barcochebas 
Barkuk, sultan of Egypt, 2152 
Barlaam of Calabria. 2974 
Barlaam and Josapbat, story of, 2925 
Barlow. Sir George, 1275 
Barmecides, family, 1937 
Bar money, 197 
” Barnabas, Epistle of,” 2859 
Barnard College, New York, 6315 
Barneveldt, Johan van Olden, 46i l 
I Baroda, state, India, 1244, 1332 
, Barolongs, people, 822 
Barotse. African people, 322, 2303 
I Barquisimeto, battle (o. 1890), 5963 
Barras, Vicomte de, 4676, 4679 
Barrekab, Senjirli documents drawn up 
by (c, 732 B.O.), 1727 
Barres, Maurice, 5384 
Barr6s, people, 322 
Barrington, Daines, 6336 
Barrot, OdUon, 4908-12, 4950-52 
Barrow, Cape, 6323 ' 

Barrow Strait, Parry names, 6338 
Barsaentes, satrap of Aracliosia, 2558 
Barg Bey, sultan of Egypt, 2153 
Bartatua, king of Ashkuza, 1680 
Bartenstein, treaty of (1807), 4732 
Barth, Heinrich, 2230 
Barthelemy, J. J., 4686 
Bartholin, Thomas, 4577 
Barton, Sir Edmund, facing 1083 
Bas, Bithyuian prince, 1827 
Basarab, founder of “ Transalpina ” 
(14th century), 3052 
Basarab the Elder, voivode of Walla- 
chia (1473-74), 3055 
Basarab HI. (Neagoe), voivode of Walla 
chia (1512-21), 3055 
Bb86s, people, 322 
BMhilange, African people, 2307-8 
Bashldis, people, 322, 1516, 3113 
Bashukulumbwe, people, 322 
Basil I., Russian ruler (1271), 3287 
Basileiopators, of Byzantine empire, 
2951 

Basilioa, code of the, 2949 
*’ Basilicata,” 3940 

Basilius L Byzantine emperor (876- 
886), 2946, 2948 

Basilios H., Byzantine emperor (976- 
1025), 2953, 2954 

Basilius of Cappadocia (d. 379), monastic 
reforms, 2883 

BatUios Digenis Aoritus, 2920 
Basimba (Cimbebas), people, 322 
Baskaks, Mongol tax-collectors, 3308 
Basle. Council of (1434), 3646, 3648, 
3824, 3647, 3758-56 
Basle, Treaty of (1795), 4671 
Basoohe, la,” professional class, 3798 
Basques, j)eople, 322, 241 1-12, 2428, 
3484, 3965-6 



Bas-^Ben 

Bun, city on Persian Gulf, 1913, 1923 
*Ba>cab, voivode : see Basarab 
Bmms, tribe, 335 
Busianot, Roman Ceesar (314), 2780 
Bawianug, son of Emperor Severus : 
see Caracalla 

Basta, George, Austrian soldier, 3126 
Bastaards, race : see Griqiias 
Bastarnse, a Teutonic tribe, 329, 3431 
Baetian, Dr. Charlton, 103 
Bastidas, Rodrigo de, 5917 
Bastille, the, 4650, 4653 
Basutoland, Boer war with (1858), 2324 

— under British protection, 2319, 

2324 

— education, 5590 

— future discussed, 5648 

— government. 5567 

Basutos, African people, 322, 2289, 
2324, 6510-12, 5029-30 
Batanga, people, 322 
Batavi (Betuwe), Teutonic people, 
322 3432 3471 
Batavia,' 903, 905, 4965-69, 5504 
Bateke, people, 322 
Bath, city, Roman baths, 3501 
Bathori, Stefan : see Stephen Bathory 
Bathurst, cape. Parry Islands, 5540 
Batjans, tribe, 331 
Batlapi, people, 322 
Batman, John, 1057 
Batonga (Batoka), people, 322 
Battalu, of Sumatra, 322, 915 
Batthyany, Count, 4919, 4936 
Battikalao, Dutch fort at, 1382 
Battle Brotherhood, of the Northmen, 
3332 

Battle of the Camels : see Camels, 
battle of the 

Battus, Greek emigrant, 2187 
Batu. Mongol ruler (d. 1256), 1486, 
1492, 330.5-6 

Batwa, African people : see Watwa 
Batwanas, people, 322 
Bau, battle (1848), 4944 
Baumann, Oscar, 2280 
Bautzen, battle of (1813), 4757 
Bavaria, Boniface’s work in organising 
the church, 3523 

— campaign of 1866, 5079 

— constitution of 1818, 4834 

— federation with Prussia (1867). 5088 

— Henry the Lion of Saxony acciuires 

in 1154, 3602 

— modem history, 5218 

— peasants revolt (1704), 4460 

— papal infallibility doctrine opposed 

by minister, 5098 

— revolutionary movement of 1848, 

4915-24 

— Thirty Years War, history, 4301 

— union of Germany negotiations, 

5070, 5142 

— union with Hapsburg territory (1685), 

4432 

Bavarians, people, 322, 3476 
Bavent, as most easterly point of 
England, 117 
Bavian, aqueduct of, 1635 
Bazar, battle (1794); see Buxar 
Bazter, Richard, 4481 
Bayansi, African tribe, 322, 2309 
Bayard. ChevaUct, 3833, 3834, 4212 
Bayeuz, old houses, 3788 

— tapestry, 3843 

Baylen, battle (1808), 4742, 5957 
Bazaine, Marshal, command in Franco- 
Prussian war, 6105 

— Mexican campaign, 5996, 6002 

— portrait, 5110 

— surrender of Metz, 5113, 5129, 5130 
Bazard, Saint- Amand (1791-1832), 5261 
Bazar valley expeditions (1907-8), 6364 
Bazeilles, captured (1870), 5112, 51121 
Bazin, Ben6, 6384 

Bazn (the Biblical Buz), Arabia, 1886 
Beachy Head, battle (1690), 4480 
Beaeonsfield, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of, 
at Berlin Congress (1878), 6172 

— as chancellor of exchequer, 4980 

— co-operative movement aided by, 

5263 

— Cyprus acquired, 5608 

— ministry and its policy (1874-1880), 

6168-73 

— pioneer in social reform, 6258 ' 


Beaeonafleld. Earl of, portrait, 4977 

— purchase of Suez Canal shares, 1434, 

6168 

— Reform Bill introduced, 5003-4 
Beards, Arabs introduce, 4050 

— taxed by Peter the Great, 3340 
Beat Island, discovery by Barents, 6329 
Bears, in Drift Period, 122, 136 

— prehistoric men attacking : plate 

facing 89 

Bear-worship, 644, 645 
Beaton, David, cardinal (d. 1546), 4241, 
4353 , 4354 

Beaton, James, archbishop of St. 

Andrews (16th century), 4353 
Beatrice of Anjou (1266-85), 3975 
Beatrice of Aragon, queen of Hungary 
(1690), 3124, 3124 

Beatrice, countess of Tuscany (lltli 
century), 3592 

Beaufort, Henry, cardinal, 3646, 3894-95 
Beaufort, Jane, marriage to James 1. 

of Scotland, 3915 
Beauge, battle, 3915 
Beaugency, battle (1870), 5138 
Beauharnais, Eugene, 4726, 4727 
Beauharnais, Josephine : see Josephine 
Beaulieu, J. P., Austrian general, 4679 
Beaulieu, treaty of (1576), 4289 
Beaumont, battle of (1870), 5120 
Beaune-la-Rolande, French attack 
repulsed (1870), 5136, 5140 
Beauty, in law of natural selection. 6424 
Bebel, Ferdinand August (b. 1840), 
5271, 5272, 5378 
Beohuanaland, ethnology, 322 

— future discussed, 5648 

— government, 5568 

— native disturbances, 2303, 5513-14 

— organised as British Crown colony 

(1884), 2331 
Beck, Baron von, 5332 
Beckerath, Hermann v. 4959 
Becket, Thomas k, 3865, 3867 
Bedat, India, Barid Sliali dynasty, 1224 
Bedawi, Bedawy : see Bedouins 
Bede, the Venerable (673-735), 3373, 
3506 

Bedford, John, duke of, 3816-22, 3894 
Bedouins, character, 1891, 1892 

— encampment, 1897 

— extension of territory occupied by 

at time of Abu Bekr, 1909 

— influence of character on Western 

Asia, 1929 

— marriage customs, 214 

— Seti I.’s campaign against, 2108 

— submission to A.ssyria, 1579 

— types, 1893, 1949 

Bedr, governor of Acre, 1960 
Bedr, Wells of, Arabia, 1901 
Bedr-el-Gemali, ruler of Egypt, 2147 
Beechey, F. W., Arctic explorer, 6325 
Beer, introduction by Kelts, 2426 
Begbi«« H., end of the world articles, 
6413-38; “Seven Wonders of 
Ancient Civilisation,’’ 225 
Begging, in India, 1178 
Beghins : religious unions, 3747 
Beglerbeg, title, 2155 
Begtash, Hadji, dervish, 2979 
Behaim, Martin, his map of world, 51 
Bebaine, Pigneuse de, 1405 
Bebanzin, king of Dahomey. 2262 
Behistun, inscription, 1810, 7 7 

Behring. Vitus, explorations (1725-41), 
678, 6333-36 

Behring Strait, discovery, 6336 
Beilan Pass, battle of (1832), 2162 

— view, 1956 

Beinga Della, ruler in Pegu (1740), 1396 
Beirut, town, Syria, 1737, 4026-31, 
4033, 4043 

BeJa, people, 322, 351, 1893 
Bejapore, tombs, 1133, 1135 
Bekhten, ancient country, 2114 
Bel, god, 268, 2556 

“ Bel, Observations of,” Assyrian astro- 
nomical records, 273 
Bela n., king of Hungary, 3117 
Bela IIL, king of Hungary, 3117, 4035 
Bela IV., king of Hungary, 3118 
BelMiim, battle (1014), 2953, 3040 
Bela Bros, zupan of Rassa : see Uros 
Belcher, Sir E., 6325, 6640 
Belor^, Count Richard. 5067. 6277 
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Belfort, town, France,' 4634, 404S, 5145, 
5149 

Belgse, people, 3436, 2428, 323, 3433 
Belgian Congo : see Congo Free State 
Belgica, Roman province, 2739 
Belgium, 4872-74, 5233-34, 5357-63 

— area and population, 

— colonies, 

— Congo State influence, 2347 

— education, 6233, 6361 

— ethnology, 323 

— finance, 

— Flemish language concessions, 5233 

— government, 5362 

— independence recognised by London 

Conference (1831), 4873 

— industrial revolution in (1886), 6233 

— industry and commerce, 

— Jesuits’ position (1855), 4974 

— social democracy in, 6278 

— union with Holland (1813), 4872 
Belgrade, town, capture from the Turks 

(1718), 3021 

— modem conditions, 5321 

— siege of (1456), 2996 

— views, 385, 5292 

Belgrano, patriot of Montevideo, 6956- 
84, 5971 

Beli-arugal, priest-king of Elam, 1701 
Bel-ibni, king of Babylon, 1618 
Belisarius, Byzantine general, 2910, 
3372, 3459, 2914, 2915 
Belize, British Honduras, 6200 
Bel-kudur-usur, king of Assyria, 1655 
Bell, Henry, first steamboat built by, 
4806 

Bell, John, American politician, 6238 
Bell, Captain Philip, 6186 
Bellacoola tribe, tokens, 5707 
Bellay, Joachim du, French poet ; see 
Du Bellay, Joachim 
Beilin, Ferry of, battle, 4495 
Bellingham, Sir Edward, 4367 
Bellingshausen, Admiral, 6345, 635 J 
Bellini, family of Italian painters, 4124, 
4126, 4128 

Bellmann, K. M., Swedish poet, 4582 
Bel-nadin-apli, king of Babylonia, 1609 
Bel-nirari, king of Assyria, 1653 
Belshazzar, king of Babylon, 1626, 1627 
Belshazzar, son of Nabonidus, 1581 
Bern, General Joseph, 4940 
Benalcazar, Sebastian de, Spanish 
explorer, 5910, 5918 
Benares, city, India, Buddha’s teaching 
at, 1187 

— Cheyt Singh and Warren Hastings, 

1264 

— Oanesa, celebration of feast of, 1209 

— views, 1132, 1136, 1184, 1180 

Bendemann, B., pictures, 280, 1754 
Bender Abbas, port, 1984 
Bendigo, Australia, views, 1059, 1072 
Benedek, Lewis von, Austrian comman- 
der (1866), 5026, 5072, 5073, 5073 
Benedetti, Count, 5078, 6102 
Benedict V., p ope, 3722, 3722, 3939 
Benedict VIu., pope, 3723, 3776, 3941 
Benedict IX., pope, 3723, 3724, 3943 
Benedict XI., pope, 4130 
Benedict Xn.. pope, 4134 
Benedict XIH., pope, 3408, 3639, 4134 
Benedict of Nursia, St., founder of Bene- 
dictine Order, 2799, 3522 
Benedictines, monastic order, drees, 3737 

— foimdation of, 2799, 3522 

— Gregory the Great’s protection of, 

3522 

— in Spain, 11th century and onwards, 

3992 

Benevento, Italy, arch of Trajan, 2762 

— duchy formed in 6 th century, 3462 

— Lewis II. conquers (860), 3935 

— mediaeval history, 8939 

— relations with Lombardy, 3464 

— Roman colony, 2630 

— subjugation of Arlchis by the Franks 

(787), 3469 

Benevento, battle of (275 B.o ), 2632 ; 

(1266), 3395, 3615 
Beneventnm: see Benevento 
Bengal, Diwani ceded to British, 1259 

— Hastings’ administratiou in, 1268 

— famine of 1873-74, 1381 
—mutiny of 1824, 5600-01 

74 6461 
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Ben — Bis 


Beafsl. partition of, by Curzon, 1348 

— poUtioal nnreet (1007-9), 
-^popolatkm. 1353 

— lUwvt Act (1869), 1321 
Baiifalif, people, 323 

B a a^h a d a o , kins of Damascus of the 
Bible : see Bir-idri 
Bad Kalnnkah, Bedouin tribe, 1001 
Benin, kingdom, West Africa, 2264, 
5519, 338, 2262 
Beni Serndroh, family, 4002 
Beni Tamina, Arab tribe, 1904 
Benjamin, tribe of, Saul as leader, 1759 
Benjamin of Tudela, 2960 
B^owsU, Count (1770), 2351 
Bennigsen, Rudolf von, 5052 
Bennigsen, Russian commander, 4732 
Bennu, Egyptian sacred bird, 2096 
Ben sultan of Oman, 2294 
Benson, Stephen Allen, 2264 
Bentham, Jeremy, 4<*06, 4810, 4820 
Bentinck, Lmd William Oavendisb (1774- 
1839), 1279, 1279 
Bentivogli, Bologna ruled by, 3957 
Bentson, Madame, 5386 
Boon, Hyksos king of Egypt, 2059 
Beramnur, battle of, 1239 
Berar, India, 1224 
Berat, battle of (1281), 3975 
Brab^ people, Almohade djmasty in 
North Africa, 2208 

— ethnology, 323, 349, 2185 

— in Europe, 2372, 2373 3514, 3516 

— see also Spain, Moorish rule 

— revolt against the caliph (740), 

1926. 3516 

— strugmes with Arabian invaders of 

North Africa, 2205 

— subjection necessary 
Berbice, British Ouiana, 

Berengar I. of Friuli, 

3762, 3937 
Berengar IL, king of Italy, 3937-39, 3586 
Berengar of Tours (fl. 1079), 3732, 3799 
Berengariaof Navarre, queen of England, 
8868 


to France, 399 
5950, 6199 
king of Italy, 


Berenice, queen of Egypt, 2131 
Berenice, of Syria, 1840 
Berenioe, Jewish princess, 2741 
Berenice Troglodytice, town, 1426 
Beresford, Lord (iharles, 5175, 5430 ^ i 
Beresford, William Carr, Viscount, 5956, 
4749, 4842 

Beresovslv, Anton, a Pole, 5195 
Bergen, Norway, 3566, 3569, 4070, 4078 
Bergenaers, African people, 2284 
Bergerac, treaty of (1577), 4290 
BetiBg, Vitus : see Behring 
Berisades, Thracian king, 2405 
Berkai, khan of Kiptchak, 1492, 3308 
Berkeley, George (1685-1753), 4147, 

4557 


Berl^ Councillor von, 4916 
Berlin, city, Germany, conference of 
German states (1849), 4964-65 

— fortifications in 1688, 4449 

— revolution of 1848, 4914-24, 4921 

— Siegesall6e, 5353 

— triumphal entry into (1871), 6151 

— views, 6284, 6342 

— welcome to the Prussian army, 6068 
Berlin Congress (1878), 5206 

— facing p, 61^3, 6172 
Birlin, treaty of (1742), 4530 
Birlin, treaty of (1870), 5143 
BffUn Decree (1806), 4645, 4731 
Bermius, Mount, rose gardens, 2405 
Bermudas, 5570, 

Bsrmndo DL, king of Leon, 3988 
Beraadotte, John, marshal : see Charles 
XIV., king of Sweden and Norway 
Bsnaid, bishop (fl. 1003), 3687 
Barnard, king of the Lombards, 8034 
Bernard, St, of Clairvanz (1146-53), 
Crusades preached by, 3384, 8386, 
3778, 8783, 4032 

— feeding the poor, 4022 

— teachings, 8732 

— TenspUra supported by, 4029 
Beraaid of Saisset (c. i3on, 3782 
Bernard, duke of Saxe-Weimar and of 

Franconia. 4807 
Bernard of Twed^ 8092 
Benard of Vandadour. poetry of, 3802 
Bamerdilmi of liana (d. 1444), 8953 


Bernardone, Giovanni : see Francis of 
Assisi 

Berne, picture, 6289 
Bernhard, duke of Meiningen, 5083 
Bwakin, ancient kingdom, Britain, 3504 
BernsteiL Eduard (b. 1850), 6271, 5274 
Bernstorlf, Count Danish minister, 4578, 
4679 

Bernstorff, Prussian minister, 5057 
Berry, duke of, revolt against Louis XI., 
3825 et seq. 

Berry, Charles Fwdioand, duke of, 

assassinated (1820), 4840 
Berry, Marie Carolhie. duche&e of, 4870 
Berserker rage, meaning of term, 3532 
Bertha of Sumbach, Byzantine empress, 
12th century, 2961 
Bertha, queen of Ethelbert, 3504 
Bertha of Holland, marriage with Philip 

I 37^ 

Berth^ot P* E. M., 103 
Berthold, bishop (d. 1198), 3704 
Bertbold of Maine (fl. 1495), reform 
scheme for empire, 3678 
Berthold of Regensburg, 3741 
Berthold of Zahriugen, duke elect of 
Carinthia (fl. 1075), 3594 
Berthold V. of i^htingen (fl. 1198), 36)1 
Bertrada, queen of the Franks, 3467 
Bertram de Born, jioems and life, 3801-2 
Bertrand of Got : see Clement V., pope 
Bertrand of Toulouse, Tripolis captured 
by (1109), 4023-26 

Beruni, chronologist, 1216 i 

Berwick, James Fitzjames, duke of, 
battle of Almanza (1707), 4460 
Bes, Egyptian god, 2091, 2093 
Beseler, Wilhelm Hartwig, 4945 
Bessarabia, Moldavia recovers, 5011 
Bessailon, Johannes, library, 3963 
Beswnyei, George (1752-1811), 3134 
BessL Thracian race, 2401 
Bessieres. George, 4847 
Bessieres, Jean Baptiste, 4742 
Bessus, satrap of Bactria, 2558, 2.560, 
2562 

Bethel, sanctuary of, 1768, 1780 
Bethlehem, churches in (1850), 5005 
Bethlen, Gabriel, of Iktar, lord of Tran* 
avlvania ; see Gabriel 
Betjau, King of Egypt, 2nd dynasty, 2033 
Betjimer Narmer, Eg>'ptian king; see 
Narmer 

Bet Khallaf, ancient Egj'pt, tomb, 2034 
Betb-Shemesb, defeat of Amaziah at, 
1777 

Betbune, Ma xim i l ian de : see Sully 
Beth Zachwriah, battle of, 1854 
Betsileo, natives of Madagascar, 2350 
Betsimisaraka, natives of Madagascar, 
323, 2350 

Betuwe, German people : see Batavi 
Beast, Friedrich Ferdinand, Baron 
(1809-1886), 5089, 4966, 5089, 5090 
Beybars, king of Egypt ; see Bibars 
Beyront, town, Syria : see Beirut 
3habra, inscription of : see Bairat 
Bbagavat. name of Buddha : see 
Buddha 

Bhallika, one of the first converts to 
Buddhism, 1187 
Bhallaka, Tamil leader, 1374 
Bbarata, Indian royal tribe, 1167 
lhartpnr, town, India, 1279, 5499 
ihawawarman, king of Cambodia, 
1401 

Bhikshu (Bhikkhu), Buddhist monks, 
1194, 1196 

Ihils, people, 323, 1282, 1327 
Ibilsa, rateway at, 1100 
ibodan Fhra, Burmese ruler, 1396 
Bhoti Encampment, N.W. India, 6641 
Bburkote, wooden bridge, 1138 
Bhutan, native state, 1124, 1504 
— war (1864), 1327, 6501 
Bbutrawara, Hindu god, 1207 
Bhnt Shikan, ruler of the Ghazni 
dynasty : see Mahmud 
Biaina, ancient district, Armenia, 1787 
Fialolenka. battle of (l83l), 4875 
Bianca of Anjon, 3976 
Pianoa Maria of Milan, 8677 
Biannia, Finnish kingdom, 8190 
Biban-el>Mnlnk, Egypt, tombs, 2050, 
2073, 2074, 2096 


Blban (1260-1277), Mameluke king 
of Egypt, 2150, 4043 
Bibeskos, Turkish omcial, 5006 
Bible, Abyssinian bible, pages from, 

2254 

■— Coverdale's translation, 4230 

— Creation and Deluge accounts, 

1583, 1584 

— editions up to 1622, 3760 

— German translations, 3528, 8761, 

4197, 4201 

— historic value of, 1755 

— Hungarian translations, 3127 

— Septuaglnt version, origin, 2597 

— translations forbidden by medisoval 

Church, 3746 

Biooooa, battle of (1522), 4212 
Biels UJ, Russian family, 3318 
Bionekbet, king of Egypt (1st d5# 
nasty), 2031, 2032 
Bifrost, in Scandinaviau myth, 3584 
Bigot, intendant of Canada, 6063, 6103 
Bifaoagar, ancient kingdom, 1224 
Bijapnr, India, 1224 
Biiiktu, Mongol emperor, 1509 
Bill of Rights (1689), 6074 
Billy, King : see Lanney, William 
Bimbisara, king of Magaaha. 1188 
Bindrabnnd. temples at, 1132 
Binothris, king of Egypt. 12031 
Biology, beginning of life on the earth, 
99-107 

— British researcli work. 5636 

— how life became possible on the 

earth, 91-98 

— relation to history, 6406-32 
Biondo, Plavio (1388-146C), 4126 
Biram, Hausa state. 2223 
Birch, J. W., murder (1675;, 6504 
Birobshanks, followers of Sverre 

Sigurdsson (12th century), 3567 
Birger, king of Sweden (1290-1319), 
3574 

Birger, Jarl, Swedish chief (d. 1256), 
3672, 3572 

Bir-idri, king of Damascus (c. 885-884 
B.C.), 1728, 1769, 1574, 1663 
Birinns, Roman missionary, 3505 
Birket-oI-Kerun, lake, Egypt, 2022 
Birs Nimnid, supposed site of Tower of 
Babel, 279 

Birth-rate, decline in modern England, 
2804 

— fluctuations in, causes, 6414-30 
Biru, ancient town, Sahara, 2218 
Biru, origin of name Peru, 5905 
Bisaltia, district in Asia Minor, 2521 
Bisobofsheim, battle of (1866), 5079 
Biscoe, Antarctic explorer (1831), 6345 
Bishayis, tribe, 322 

Bishops ; see Episcopacy 
“ Bishops’ War ” (1689), 4363 
Bismarck, Prince, Alsace-Lorraine 
policy, 5220 

— and Austrian war of 1866, 5069 

— and Napoleon III., 5030, 5118 

— Church policy (1878), 5217 

— codification of German laws, 5347 

— concluding peace at Versailles, 6147 

— dismissal by William II., 5213, 6216 
~ rrederic Ill.’s relations with, 5213 

— government of states annexed (1666), 

5081 

— Italian policy, 4786 

— on Prussian-Austrian campaign 

(1850), 4969 

— peace negotiations (1871), 6149 

— policy In 1870, 6102 

— Polish policy, 6032 

— portraits, 6148 

— rise to power, 6058 

— Russian policy (1854), 5010 

— at St. Petersburg, 5029 

— Schleswig-Holstein question *<1863), 

5064 

— social policy, 5273 

— Spanish Succession negotiations 

(1870), 6101 

— speech at the Constituent Reichstag 

(1867), 5084 

— union of Germany, negotiations. 

5142 

— William 1. persuaded to refuse to 

attend Conference at Frankfort 
(1863),' 6062 



pis — Bon 

Bigtriti, town, Transylvania, 3142 
Bit-Adini, Clialdsean principality, 161 1 
Bit-Amokani, Chaldeean province, 1611, 
1616 

Bit-Dakuri, Chaldsean principality, 1611, 
1678 

Bitkynia, ancient kingdom, 2381, 2384 

— early Christians in, 2857 

— extent of kingdom. 1832 

— independent kingdom founded by 

Zipoites, 1827 

— origin of inhabitants, 2400 

— Roman province formed (64 b.C.), 

2664 

Biti, title of king of Lower Egypt. 2017 
Bit>Iakin, Chaldiean principality, 1611, 
1706 

Bitiliash, Rassitc chief of Elam, 1654, 
1702 

Bit-Imbi, frontier fortress of Elam. 1711 
Bit-Khilani, in Phcenician architecture, 
1751, 1762 

Bitonti, tablet erected by Frederic II., 
3952 

Bit-Sa’alli, Chaldaean principality, 1011 
Bit-Shilani, Chaldeean principality, 1611 
Bitterleld, Prussian general, 5073 
Biwa, lake, Japan, 426, 487, 488 
Biaaotero, Signor, 5872 
Bjorn, king of Sweden, 3571 
Bjornson, Bjdm, 5159, 5160 
Black Bonnets, see Kara-Kalpaks 
Black Brine (Black Tide), of Japan, 417 
Black Bulgarians : see Kuturgurs 
Black Code, slave laws, 6392 
Black Death : see Plague 
Blackfoot Indians, 3i2 
Black Hole of Calcutta, 1257, 12C>6 
Black Obelisk, scenes from, 1664 
Black Bam, Turkoman tribe ; see 
Kara Koinlo 

Black Russia, district, Europe. 3216 
“ Blacks ” and “ Whites ” : see Ouelfs 
Black Sea, Genoese colonies, 4058 

— neutrality declared (1856), 5010 

— Russian action respecting (1870), 
5130, 5196 

— Venetian and Genoese commerce, 

3962 

Black Sea Basin, Agreement of 1900, 
1992 

Black Sea Conference : see London 
Conference (1871) 

Black Stone ” in the Kaaba, Mecca, 

1892 

Black Tide of Japan, 417 
Blagoveshchensk, scenes, 708 
Blaae, Robert, Admiral, 4351, 5486, 
5509, 5526, 4346 

Blanc, Louis (1811-1882), 490'C, 4949, 
4950, 5263 

Blanche, marriage to John of AXagon 
(c. 1441), 3999 

Blanche, of Bourbon, marriage to 
Pech'o the Cruel, 3997 
Blanche, of Castile, queen of France, 
regency, 3798 I 

Blanche Bay. N.Z., 958 
Blanco, Antonio Guzman, 5994 ! 

Blandina, Christian martyr, 2875 
Blanqui, Louis Auguste (1805-81), 
4907, 4949, 5263 

Blanquillos, wars with Colorados, 5986 
Blanquist tactics,” 5263 
Blantyre, mission church, 5641 
Blemmyer, African tribe, 2247 
Blenheim, battle of (1704), 4455, 4468 
Blessing the fleet, 4108 
Blestjislands of the,” 2486 i 

Bligh, WilUam, 1037, 1038 ' 

S tneoe. Robert, 6393-94 . 

oemlontein. bouin Africa, market 
square, 2323 

Blood, Sir Bindon. expedition, 1847 
Blossom, Olive (1605), 5446 
BItioher, Prussian general, 4758, 4766 
Bine NUe : see Nile 
Blues, political party in Byzantium 
(632), 2910 

Blum, Robert (1848), 4922, 4939 
Blnmenan, battle of (1866), 5079 

Blnmenthal, Leonhard von, 6074 
BlnntsohU, Dr. Johann, 4903, 6883 
BoahUl, Mborisb king of (Iranada, 4008 
Boadioea, Brltisn queeh. 78, 3500 , 


Boat dwellings, at Canton, 192 
Boats, of ancient Egypt, 2060 

— evolution of, 190 

— Saxon (200 a.d.), 2368 
Bobadilla. Francesco de, 5887 
Bocoaccio, Giovanni (1313-75), 3956 

4123-25 

Booohoris, king of Lower Egypt, 2121 
Boochus, king of Mauretania, 2200 
Bochica, legend, 5808-18 
Bodhi (knowledge), fundamental prin- 
ciple of Buddhism, 1193 
Bodhidbarma, Buddhist patriarch : see 
Ta-mo 

Bodhisattwas, of the Buddhists, 1205 
Boeoklin, Arnold, artist, 5353 
Boeotia, Greece, 2467, 2495, 2505, 2538 

— people, 323 

Boers, British supremacy asserted in 
Natal, 2319 

— in Cape Colony. 2314 

— ethnology, 323 

— great trek from Cape Colony, 2310 

— natives, relations with, 5512, 5517 

— racial struggles in . Africa, 5629 

— Transvaal independence secured 

(1852), 2320 

— Zulu wars, 2288 

— see also S. Africa, Transvaal, etc. 
Boethius, minister of Theodoric, 3456 
Boethos, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 

' Bogdan I., voivode of Moldavia, 3059 
Bogdan n., voivode of Moldavia, 3060 
Bogdan m., voivode of Moldavia, 3061 
I Bogdania : see Moldavia 
Bogdanovitob, ’General, assassination 
I (1903), 5303 

BCgbaz Koi, Asia Minor, Hittite remains 
I discovered, 1718, 1720, 1731, 1790, 

2114 

— site of capital of Hittite Empire, 1717 
' — views, 1716 

Bogle, George, 1504 

Bogomil heresy : see Bogumiles 

Bogota, S. America, 5806-23, 6992 

— boundaries, 5958-60 

— New Granada absorbs (1831), 5994 

— population statistics, 

Bogota Lake, 5801 

Bogumiles, heretical sect, doctrines and 
history of, 3039 

' — importance in history, 2898, 3041 

— literature of, 3049 

— revival of the Paulicians. 2949 

— Tirnovo synod condemns, 3043 
Bohemia, 2899-2900, 3145-80 

— Christianity established in, 3148 

— confession of Augsburg professed in, 

4293 

— costumes of 17th century. 3177 

— crown of St. Wenceslaus, 3151 

— German conquest (928), 3695 

— Hapsburg rule, 3180, 4521 

— Hungarian wars, 3154, 3175 

— Hussite wars, 3166-72, 3173, 3639-49 

— independence recognised, 3155 
I — Luxemburg dynasty, 3159 

— military power in 12th century, 

! 31.53 

— modern conditions in, 6331 i 

— Pan-Slav movement (1848), 4945-47 

— Poland united to (1300), 3157 

— Polish wars, 3160, 3151, 3154 

— Reformation in, 3166, 3751, 3753 

‘ — Sigismund’s attempt to secure throne 
(1419-20), 3643 

— Silesia acquired (1327), 3160 

— struggle for religious liberty in 17th 

I century, 4297 

I — Bupremaqy in Hungary (1260), 3118 

— types of people, 3147, 3171 
Bohemian Brotherhood, sect, 3176 
Bohemians : see Czech 

Bobemond I. (d. llll), Cypriote kings 
descended from, 4044 

— conquest of Antioch, 2959 

— First Crusade led by, 4016-24 4019 
Bobemond DL, reign over Antioch, 4028 
Bohm, Franz, preaching against clergy, 

3760 

Boil. Gallic tribe, 2429, 2432 
Boil. Fray Bernal, missionary, 6921 
BoUeaiu ittlmme, 8796 
Bokelhatm, Castle of, Henry IV 's. 
Imprisonment in, 3593 
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Bokearanef, king „0| Lower Egypt 
(c. 720 B.o.) : see Boceboris 
Bo>khai, Empire of : see Pu-hai 
Bokhara, city and state. Central Asia, 
Khiva and its relation with, 1618 

— Mongol capture, 1483 

— Moslem capture (709), 1924 

— portrait of Amir, 1514 

1 — Russian wars with, and conquest, 
1519, 1520, 1539, 1541 

— situation, 1616 

— struggles for possession, 1518 

— Turkish occupation in 11th century, 

1963 

— views, 1514 

— Zoroastrian nation discovered, 1879 


Bolama, Portuguese Guinea, 5509 
Bolan Pass. 375, 1838, 1284 
Bolbitine Nile, mouth of River Nile, 2022 
Boleslav I., duke of Bohemia, 3150 
Boleslav L, duke of Poland, 3150, 3194 
Boleslav II., duke of Poland, 3197 
Boleslav HI., duke of Poland, 3198, 3200 
Boleslav IV., duke of Poland, 3199 
Boleyn, Anne : see-Anne 
Bolingbroke, Henry St John, Viscount, 
4464, 4489, 4491 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-1830), 6958, 

6960-92, 5966 

Bolivia, S. America, 5995; aborigines, 
5680-86 

— Almagro’s expeditions, 5911 

— Chibchas inhabit, 5804 

— boundary dispute with Peru, 6377-78 

— Inca antiquities, 5837 

— people, 323 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5964-94 

— views, 5810, 5961 

Boiko, duke of Schweidnhz, 3162 
Bologna, Italy, Austrians occupy (1849), 
4932 

— doctors summoned to Diet of Ron- 

caglla (1158), 3606 

— in Middle Ages, 3949 

— Renaissance period, history, 3956 

— revolution in 1831, 4876 

— Visconti acquire, 3972 

— university, 4121, 4131 
Bologna, Concordat of (1516), 4229 
Bombay, city, India, English acquisi- 
tion (1252), 4468. 5452 

— plague In 1896, 1347 

— Victoria terminus, 1358 
Bombona, battle (c. 1820), 5978 

Bonaparte, Joseph : see Joseph 
Bonaparte, Louis (1778-1846), 4728, 
4746 

Bonaparte, Louis Napoleon, Papal States 
revolt (1831), 4877 

Bonaparte, Lncien, president of French 
Chamber (1799), 4694 
Bonaparte, Napoleon : see Napoleon 
Bonaparte 

Bonard, Louis Adolphe, 1413 
” Bondage,” picture, 2806 
Bondei, native state, E. Africa, 2298 
Bond, Sir Robert, 6376 
Bone, Egyptian adzes and harpoons, 
238, 240 

— implements of Drift Age, 142 

— spilt for marrow by Drift man, 136, 

142 

Bonflni, Antonio (d. 1502), 3122 
Bongo, African people, 338, 2265 
Bonl, state, and Celebes, 924 
Bonifime vhl., pope (1294), 3402, 3743 

— arrest, 3742 

— Bull of (Unam Sanctam), 3756 

— Dante opposes in treatise, 4122 

— English policy, 3876-77 

— France, relations with, 3779-83, 

4130 

— Gnelf *' Whites ” overthrown by, 

3965 

— supremacy as overlord acknow- 

ledged, 3623 y 

Boniface IX., pope <14014,.Jflfl3 
Boniface, Roman governor of Africa 
(d. 432 A.D.), 2202, 2790 * 

Bonitaee, St.. Aiiglo-Saxon missionary, 
3624, 8480, 3623, 3525 
Bohlti^ king of Thesealonica, 23®* 
Bonlit, Adolf VOS, PruMian general, 6073 
Bonn siege (1688), 444'i 
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Bonneval (Ahmed Pasha), French 
renegade (1675-1747), 3022 
BoDniTet, 0. O. de, 4212 
Bonsnna, town, 87 
Bontoox, Bogene (c. 1856), 50ii 
Book of Common Prayer : see Prayer 
Book 

Book of the Dead.” 8094 
Book of the Kings, Tibetan history, 
1474 

Boomplaats, battle, 2320, 5516 
Boorde, Andrew, 3104 
Booth, Charles, so'^lal researches, 6401 
Bopp, Franx, (11. 1833), 1160 
Borawn, Arab settlement, 2293 
BorcbgreTink, C. F., 6348. 63dJ 
Borden. S. L., 6175, 6176 
Boreckl, Maria, heroine, 3316 

Borgia, Cesare, hostage to Charles 
VIII., 3830 
Borgia, Loorezia, 397. Z 
Borgnnd, wooden church, 3534 
Borios, Hungarian prince (1131), 3117 
Boris, Bulgarian ruler (852-88, d. 

907), 2945, 3036, 3080 
Boris, Bulgarian tsar (969-71), 3040 
Boris, Bulgarian tsar (1207-18), 3043 
Boris, son of Ferdinand of Bulgaria, 
5210 

Boris Oodunov, Russian tsar (1598- 
1605), 3324, 3323, 3328 
Born, Stephan (1825-97), 5268 
Boma, Croatian prince, 3083 
Borneo, 919-22 

— aborigines : see Dyaks 

— British administration and influence 

in, 5664 

— British expeditions, 5504-05 

— Chinese relations with, 890, 920 

— see also Banjermassing, Polo, Puni, 

and Sarawak 

Borneo. British North. 5566, 022 
Bornholm; Waldemar IV. conquers, 
4076 

— battle of (1676), 4496 
Bornboved. battle of, 3559, 3703, 4071, 

4075 

Bornu, kingdom, Sudan, 2232, 2334, 
2235, 2236 

Boro-Bndur temples, 899 

Borodino, battle of (1812), 4754 
Borommaraja, king of Siam, 1402 
Borovicus, tlie pra3torium of, 3501 
Borrosoh, Austrian radical, 4939 
Borsippa, town of Babylonia, 1615 
Borthardt, Herr, reconstruction of 
pyramids, facing 2135 
Bosoo, Neapolitan general. 5033 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, 5321 

— annexation by Austria, 5212, 5325, 

6334, 6372-73 

— Austrian concessions to (1882), 5206 

— Independent development, 3096 

— religious difficulties, 5335 

— revolt of Herzegovina in 1875, 5196 

— Turkish conquest in 15th century, 

2995 

— under Turkish rule, 3097 

— types of people, 3091 

Boso of Lower Burgundy (9th century), 
3762, 3936 

Bosphorus, ancient kingdom of, 1833, 
2444, 2446, 2447. 2449 
Boston, town, Mass., U.S.A., population, 
6318 

— Puritans found, 6046-66 

— views, 62S2, 6283 

— War of Independence, 6077-86 
Boston Port Act (1774), 6078 
Boston Tea Party (1773), 4550, 4165 
Bosworth, battle of, 3900, 3903 
Botany, British research work in, 5636 
Botany Bay, convict settlements, 1031 
Botha Louis. 2344, 2345 

Botbwell, James Hepburn, 4th earl, 
marriage with Mary, queen of 
Scots, 4271, 4356 
Botoondos, 323, 5679 
Bottiteans, Thracian tribe, 2400 
Botticelli, Florentine painter, 4129, 4125 
Botnria. Markos. Greek patriot, 4855 
Bougainville, de, F.ench Admiral. 1119, 
6066-68 
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Bouims glacier, Norway, 3535 
Boulaiavilliers, Henri, on Feudalism 
4120 

Boulanger, General, 5225-26, 5227 
Boulogne, Edict of 1573, 4288 
Bonniy mntiaeers, 963, 966, 1037 
Bourbaki, French general, 5145, 5149 
Bourbon, Charlgs, duke of, (d. 1527) 
4212 

Bourbon dynasty, ascendancy and 
decline, 4157 

— family compact of, 1733, 4162, 4502 

— struggle with Hapsburgs for Spanisl 

throne, 4449 

Bourdonnais, French commander : sec 
La Bourdonnais 
Bourget, Paul. 5383, 5384 
Bourke, Sir Richard, N.S.W. governor 
1043, 1043, 1057 
Bourmont, Count, 4861 
Bournonville, Alexander, duke ol 
(fl. 1674), 4429 
Bourse, origin of word, 4605 
Bouvet, voyages, 6345 
Bouviues, battle of (1214), 3612 
Bow, river, 6131 
Bowring, Sir John, 5506 
Boxer, rising and outrages, 821, 822, 
822, 5507 

Boyaca, battle (c. 1818), 6968-80 
Boyars, 3049, 3228, 5005 

Boycotting, 5174 

Boyen, Hermann von (1815), 4828 
Boyle, Robert (1627-91), 4473, 4479 
Boyne, battle of the (1690), 4480, 4487 
Braohyoephalic races, in Central Asia, 
1447 

Bracton, legal manual by, 3906 
Brsddook, General, 0058, 6059 
Braddon, Sir Edward, facing 1083 
“ Braddon Blot,” clause, Australia, 
1090 

Bradford, town, factory hours and 
conditions (1830), 6394 

Bragadino, Harcantonio, flayed alive 
(1571). 3009 
Braga, Theophile, 5409 

Brahe, Per, governor-general of Fin- 
land (1640), 5160 
Brahe, Tycho, 4577, 4578 
Brahma, deity, 1180, 1206, 1207 
Brabmanas, sacred books, 1167, 1212 
Brahmanism, 1167, 1170, 1172, 1181 

— caste system, 1173, 1178 

— condition on rise of Buddhism, 1185 

— deities, 1171 

— philosophical teaching, 1180 

— sacred books, 1212 

— sacred cows, 1179 

— Southern India, history. 1181 

— women repressed by, 1210 

— see also Hinduism and Brahmans 
Brahmans, Indian caste. 1173, 1178 

— devotees, life of, 1179 

— education, 1179, 1211 

— Further India, early history, 1390 

— Milabar, legends, etc., 1184 

— scientific knowledge, 1212, 1214 

— types, 1173, 1175, 1249 
Brahmaputra, river, 1124, 1149, 1387 
Brahuis, race, 322, 1127, 1153, 1531 
Braiding, early use of, 189 

Braila, siege of (1828), 4858 
Brand, Hendrik, 2.Z23, 2324 
Brandenburg, Count William, Prussian 
minister (1848), 4961-69 
Brandenburg, Albert the Bear’s founda- 
tion of importance, 3601 

— captured by Henry I. (920), 3695 

— Charles IV.’s wars in (1671), 3628 

— duchy conferred on Frederic of 

Nuremberg (1411), 3637 

— Frederic William’s foundation of 

the PruBsim monarchy, 4385 

— German colonisation of, 3698 

— impostor W aldemar’s claim to, 3625 

— Juliet’s succession dispute, 4295 

— succession law (1473), 3669 

— Swedish wars, 4384, 4391, 4430 

— Thirty Years War, history, 4302 

— see also Prussia 

Brandt, Colonel Henrich von (1848), 4947 
Brandy, Keltic indulgence in, 2426 
Brani, Malay atates, scene, 5555 


Bon — Bri 

Brankovio, George (d. 1711), Servian 
patriot, 8100 

Brant, Iroquois chief, 6110 
Brantford, Iroquois settlement, 6110 
Brantdme, Pierre de Bourdailles, 
Seigneur de (1540-1614), 4281 
Brasidas, Spartan general, 2522 
Brasil, logwood, 6890 
Braueor, Abb^, 5726-28 
Brassey, Lord, on wages, 6398-6400 
Braun, Alexander, 4922 
Brauuan, Austria, 4298 
Brazil, aborlsines, 5679-83 

— colonisation by Portugal, 5930- 36 

— constitutional monarchy introduced, 

6979 

— constitution granted by Portugal 

(1807), 5957 

— coinage, 6004 

— convict settlements, 6943 

— currency 

— dates of chief events, 6316-17 

— development (17th century), 5950 

— discovery, 4008, 5889, 5930 

— empire of Peter I. and II., 4848, 

6007-8 

— French settlements, 5931 

— independence recognised (1825), 4848 

— Jesuit missions, 5930-36 

— Paraguayan war, 5986, 6008 

— postage rates 

— products and exports 

— republic, established (19th century), 

6007-8 

— statistics 

— trade in time of first colonisation 

5930-35 

— Villegaignon’s colony, 6015 

— West India Company (Dutch) driven 

out Portuguese, 5950 

— white people of, 323 
Brea, Thracian town, 2505 
Breante, Palkes de (c. 1224), 3871 
Breckenridge, John C., candidate for 

U.S. presidency, 6238 , 

Breda, Compromise of (1565), 4259 

— Declaration of (1660), 4465 

— Treatv of (1667), 4222, 4474, 6199 
‘‘ Brehon ” law, 3932 

Breisach, siege and capture, 4310 
Breitenfeld, battles of, 4306, 4310, 4380 
Bremen, 4069, 4084 
Bremertoven, town, 4832, 4833 
Brennus, Galatian leader (c. 390 b.c,), 
2430 2579 

Brescia, Italy, 3833, 3945, 3972 
Breslau, duchy, 3170, 3161, 3107 
Breslau, battle of (1757), 4544 
Breslau, treaty of (1742), 4530 
Brest, harbour, 5385 
Brest, Union of (1596), 3259 
Bretigny, treaty of, 3812, 3882 
Bretulaw duke of Bohemia, 3151 
Breton, Cape, battle off (1745), 4516 
Bretons, people, 323 
Bretwsida, British title, 3505 
Brian Borumha, high king of Ireland. 

3542, 3931 
Bribis, tribe, 323 

Bricks, Babylonian use, 268, 1635 

— early Mesopotanilan, 261 

Bridget, St., of Sweden : see Brigitta, St. 
Bridgetown, Barbados, 6176; views, 
5529, 6189 

Brie, France, fair in 13th century, 4062 
Brienne, Lom^nie de, archbishop of 
Toulouse (1787), 4569 
Brigantes, Keltic tribe, 2428 
Briganti, General Fileno, murder of 
(I860), 5045 
Bright, John, 4820 

Brigitta, St., of Sweden (d. 1373), 3576 
Brigittine Order, 3576 
Brihadathra, overthrow of the Maurya 
dynasty by, 1203 
Brihtnotb. death at Maldon, 3840 
Brindisi, Italy, trade with East, 4054 
Brisbane, Arthur, journalist, 6300-2 
Brisbane, Sir Thomas, 1040, 1041 
Brisbane, Australia, 1060, 1095 
Bristol, Reform riots (1831), 4810 
Britain, conversion to Christianity, 3502 
8604, 3518, 3520 

— Greek explorers, 3498 



Bri — Bud 

Britain, origin of name, 2428 
• — primitive inhabitants, 3497 

— Roman conqueBt, 3498 

— Stone Age in, 3497 

— Teut/onic invasions, 3502 

— tin mines, 3498 

— trade of early Britons, 3498 

— for history after Egbert (828) see 

England 

“ Britannia’s Realm.” 5614 
Britannicus. son of Emperor Claudius, 
2719, 2721, 2722 

British Anti-Slavery Society, convention, 
5477 

British Army, colonial contributions 
discussed, 5547, 5645 

— purchase syst/em abolished, 5165 

— strength and distribution, 5592, 5597 

— types, 5420, 5421 

— see also names of regiments 
British Burma : see Burma 

British Central Africa, 5651- 2, 5649, 5521 
British Columbia, 61 28, 6173 

— colonisation of, question discussed, 

5649 

— development in modern times, 6143 

— gold discovered, 6127 

— lumber camps, 6067 

— population, 5649, 

British East Africa, acquisition, 1435, 
2332 

— administration, 5566 

— British expansion in, and its effects, 

5629 

— defences, 5594 

British East India Company : sec East 
India Company, British 
British Empire, administration of pos- 
sessions, 5557 

— area and population, 5461, 

5547, 5548, 5597 

— civilisation and Christianity, 5639 

— colonial ap])ointments, i)ower8 of 

making, 5547 

— commerce, 5465, 5596, 5597 

— colonies grown from convict settle- 

ments, 5479 

— composition of, 5545 

— currency, reform needed, 5654, 5655 

— customs of the various peoples, 5549 

— defences, 5592, 5645 

— educational establishments and 

systems, 5586-92 

— effect on world history, 5441 

— expansion, African, 5627 
American, 5610 

in Australia, and its effects, 5623 

Europeans, 5599 

extent 200 years ago, 5460 

Indian, 5615 

— food of British subjects, 5549 

— future of, 5644 

— grants-in-aid to Crown colonies and 

protectorates, 5546 

— Imperial Council for, discussed, 5645 | 

— Imperial federation needed, 5644 | 

— languages, 5553, 5654 I 

— man’s triumph over Nature, 5631 

— maps, 5462-63 

— maritime enterprise, map, 5440 

— national debt, comparison with 

other empires, 5597 

— parliaments of the colonies, 5573 

— possesBions enumerated, 6545 

— racial contrasts, 5550, 5551 

— religious faiths in, 55o3 

— resources, 5681 

— revenue and expenditure, 5697 

— scientific research work, 6636 

— self-government of colonies, 5648 I 

— uniform coinage for, 5654 j 

— uniform language for, 5654 

— wars, 5483-95 
British Ooiana, 

— British troops marching through 

swamps, 5458 

— education, 5590 

— government and administration, 557 1 , 

6199 

— Indian coolies imported, 6195 

— inhabitants, 5613 

— self-government, grant of, 5648 

— views, 6194, 6195 

British Honduras, Central America, 
administration and government, 
5571, 6199 


British Honduras, currency, 6010 

— defences, 5594 

— education, 5590 

— postage rates, 6010 

— products, exports and revenue, 6010, 

6200 

— settlement by British, 5460, 6200 
British Kaffraria, coi^titution, 5510 
British Navy, comparison with other 

navies, 5597 

— in Elizabethan times, 4274 

— historic sketch, 5525-34 

— maritime supremacy, 4615-20, 5940 

— mercantile marine, 5597, 5634 

— offer of “ Dreadnoughts,” 6359- 62 

— question of colonial contributions 

discussed, 5645 

— strength and estimate of cost, 6375- 

76 

— warships, types, Elizabethan to 

Victorian, 5425 , 5528 , 5529 

British New Guinea : see New (hiinea 
British N. America Act, 5004, 6128 
British North Borneo : see Borneo 
British North Borneo Company, 922, 
5505 

British West Africa. 5632 
Britons, race, 323 
Brittany, 2790, 4010 
Britton, 13th century writer on law, 
3906 

Brixellum, battle of (69 a.d.), 2726 
Brock, Sir Isaac, 6111-12, 6114 
Brofferio, Angelo, 5039 
Broglie, duke de, 4907 
Bromhead, Lieut., 2291 , 5513 
Bromsebro, peace of (1645), 4375, 4382 
Bronker’s Spruit, battle, 5516 
Bronte, Charlotte, 4820, 4822 
Bronte, Emily, 4820 
Brontosaurus, 126 

Bronze, import, to the Near East, 1572 
Bronze Age, first Metal Age, 176 

— hut circle, 144 

— preliminary stage of Iron Age, 178 

— in Scandinavia, 294, 3530 

— Swiss civilisation in, 177 
Bronzell, battle (1850), 4969 
Brooke, James, rajah of Sarawak, 921, 

922, 5504-5 
Brooklyn Ferry, 6280 
Broos, battle of (1479), 3122 
Brown, Hon, George (1818-80), idate 
facing 6057 

Brown, John, abolitionist, execution, 
6252 

Brown, Sir J. M. L., 874 
Browne, Col., Burma-Yimnan expedi- 
tion (1874), 814 

Browne, General, in Af)?han War of 
1879-80, 1336 

Browning, Robert, SOO.'i, 5004 
Brace, Edward (d. 1318), in Ireland, 
3880, 3932 

Bruce, Robert, king of Scotland : see 
Robert I., king of Scotland 
Bruce, James, explorer, 2230 , 5461 
Bruce, W. S., Antarctic explorer (1903), 
6348, 6361 

Brack, Austrian minister, 4971 

Brack of Elberleld, Ktal Ludwig von, 

4827 

Bructeri, people, 3471 

Bruges, city buildings, 4066 , 4081 

— trade, 4070, 4079, 4087 
Brahe, Republican leader, 4924 
Brunanburgh, battle (937), 3556 
Brunei, state, Borneo, 920-22 

— administration, 6564 

— British expeditions (c. 1840), 6504-5 
Bruneliesohi, P. (1377-1446), 4128 
Brnnetibre, M., 5386, 5392 
Brunhilde, queen of the Franks, 3520 
Brunner, H., Russian mercliant, 874, 

879, 882 

Bnmo, archbishop of Cologne, 3586 
Bruno, Giordano (d. 1600), burnt at the 
stake, 3955, 3966 

Bruno, bishop oi Olmutz (1245), 3156 
Bruno, of Qnerfnrt, archbishop of the 
heathen, 3296 

Brnno, St. (c. 1040-1101), 3733, 3736 
Bruno of Tool ; see Leo I,X., pope 
Brnnswiok, Prussian commander, 4664, 
4731 

Brnnswiek, city, siege (1615), 4298 
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Brunswick, duchy, 4882, 4877, 4084, 
6221, 4832 

Brusa (Brussa), Asia Minor, 1972, 1973 , 
2982 

Brussel, on feudalism, 4100-3 
Brussels, city, buildings, 4066 , 6291 
Brussels Convention on sugar bounties, 
6198 

“ Brut ” (Roman de Brut), 3806 
Brutus, C., in Macedonia and Syria, 
(43 B.O.), 2679 

Bratus, D., govenior of Gallia Cisalpina, 
2678 

Brutus, L. Junius (consul), witnessing 
execution of his sons, 2629 
Brutus, M. Junius, 2676, 2676 , 2681 
Bryan, William Jennings. 6275, 6274 
Brygians, Plirygean tribe. 2405 
Brythonic Kelts, 2425, 3497 
Bubanjida, province, 2228 
Bubastis, ancient town, Egypt, 2033 
Bubastio dynasty of Egypt : see Libyans 
Bubilu, city ai»d kingdom, 1699, 1711 
Bubonic Plague : sec Plague 
Buccaneers of Spanish Main, 4273, 
5939-42, 6941 , 5947-48, 6951 

— see also Pirates 
Bucephala, city, 2564 
Buchan, Captain, 6336 

Buchanan, James, president of United 
States (1857-61), 6234-39, 6255 
Bucharest, city view, 6292 

— peace of (1812), 4851 

— peace of (1886), 5210 

Buchez, Philippe (1796-1865), socialist 
doctrines, 5263 

Buckingham, George Villiers, 1st. duke 
of (d. 1628), 4156, 4329, 4332 
Buckingham, George Villiers. 2nd duke 
of (d. 1684), 4473 , 4477, 4477 
Buckley, William (fl. 1H04), 1060 
Buesacs, peace of (1672), 3017 
Budapest, city, Hungary, Ttirkisl) 
struggles for, 3018, 3130, 3131 , 
3125, 4440 

— views, 5286 , 5335 

Buddha, authenticity of his existence, 
1191 

— character, 1197 

— footprint at Phrabat, 1406 

— in Hinduism as an incarnation of 

Vishnu, 1207 

— legends of later growth, 1196 

— life and teaching In India, 1186 

— meaning of name, 1186 

— relics, in Ceylon, 1371 

— representations, 206 , 740 , 1186 , 

1187 , 1188 , 1846 

-tooth worship, 1372 , 1376, 1381 
Buddhadasa, king of Ceylon, 1376 
Buddhaghosba, Buddhist monk (5th 
century A.D.), 1211, 1376, 1390 
Buddhism, assimilations from other 
religions, 1205 

— Bishop Copleston’s criticism on, 1198 

— in Central Asia, 1440, 1478, 1610 

— in Ceylon. 1368 , 1371, 1384 

— Chinese, 738 1463 

conflict with Confucianism, 720 

consecration ceremony, 745 

effects and influences, 746 

Indian influence, 744 

persecutions, 740, 743 

priests, 741 

temples, 741 , 742 , 743 , 744 

under the Mongols, 744 

— civilisation in its relation to, 1195 

— councils, 1190 

— ethical teaching, 1197 

— first converts, 1187 

— founding and growth in India, 1185, 

1193, 1206 

— in Further India, early history 

1390, 1391 

— historical literature, 1212 

— influence of, 1193 et seq. 

— Japanese, 613-21, 627, 596 

disestablishment, 619, 695 

persecution by (Christians, 525 

Shintoism ana, 614, 596 

— Korean, 862, 863 

— Llamas of Tibet, 1500 

— monastic system, 1194 

— nomads influenced by, 161(f 

— philosophy, account of, 1193 

— reformation in 16th century, 1601 

6465 
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Bud — By* 


Baddhiim. Scythians in India converted, 
1204 

— sources of information on Indian, 

1206 

— Tibetan, 1474, 1475, 1499, 1500, 1550 

— transmission of doctrines, 1190 

— and women, 1198 

— see also Buddha 

Buddhist art, Ceylon temples, 1372, 1373 

— Chinese temples, 741, 742, 743, 744 

— Greek influence, 1848 

— Japanese temples, 514, 616, 617, 519, 

52Q, 622 

— stone images of the Rakan, 621 

— 1186, 1187, 1188, 1189, 1190, 1191, 

1364, 1372, 1392, 1403, 1404, 1405, 
1507 

Bndweis. battle of (1618), 4301 
Buenos Ayres, British attack foiled 
(1809), 5492 

— colonisation, 5940 

— population statistics, 

— republic established, 5892 

— review of troops, 5979 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5956-86 

— trade development, 59.54 

— views, 6990, 5991, 5994 

Bnffon, G. L. Leolerc, Comte de, 103, 132 
Bngis (Buginese), people, 323, 923, 924 
Bn Hamtra, claim to Moroccan tlirone 
(1909). 6367 

Boide dynasty, Persia, 1947, 208 
Bajbat, Asia Minor, gipsies at, 3106 
Buk^, Japanese nobility, 471, 493, 495 
Bulala, African tribe, 334, 2233 
Bnlgar, former city, Bulgaria, 3305, 3034 
Bnlgaria, 2896, 2951, 3033-50, 3077-81, 
5319-21, 5325, 5328, 6372 

— Alexander of Battenberg’s rule, 5210 

— area and population, 

— Byzantine wars, 2940, 2950, 2953, 

3042 

— convei^sion to Christianity, 2945, 3080 

— Ferdinand of Saxe-Coburg chosen as 

ruler, 5210 

— flnance and industry, 

— government, 

— Hellenic influence on, 2940, 3038 

— independence proclaimed (1908), 

5212, 6323, 5325 

— heathen customs revived in 14th 

century, 3048 

— institutions of the Old Bulgarian 

kingdom, 3035 

— literature, 3037, 3049 

— Old Bulgaria and (Ireat Bulgaria, 

terms explained, 3034 

— Pecheneg revolts in 11th century, 

3041 


— people : see Bulgarians 

— Servian wars, 3092, 5210 

— Turkisn rule, 3048, 3097 

— - wars with Turkey and Balkan Allies 

(1912-13), 5322, 5324, 5326 
“Bulgarian atrocities’’ (1876), 5170, 
6198 


Bulgarian Church, 2954 
Bulgarians, people, 323, 349, 3033, 

3077, 3192, 3046 

— Byzantine relations with, 3035 

— Christianity accept-ed, 3036 

— Huns merged in, 3032, 3033 

— first contact with Eastern Europe. 

(482), 3033 

— institutions of the Old Bulgarian 

state, 3035 

— Khazar defeat of (679), 3034 

— Kotrag’s kingdom, 3034 

— Mohammedanism said to have been 


accepted (10th century), 3034 

— settlement in Eastern Europe (6th 

century), 2895 

— survival of national customs, 3060 


— tenth century picture of a Bulgarian 

rout, 3039 

Bnlgarophygos, near Adrianople, 3037 
Bnlgan, pe^le, 323, 3290 

— see also Bulgarians 
Boll, deification of, 2096 
Boiler. Charles, 6123 

Bailee. Sir Bedvere, 2338, 2338 
Bull UndaWlitar, 3S66 


Bnlloas. .tribe, 346 
BaU Bon. battle (1861), 6242 
Billow, Ooiuit. German flnance minister 
(1816), 4830 
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Bulow, P. W., Count von, general, in 
Napoleonic. wars (1813), 4768 
Billow, Prince von, German statesman, 
6213, 5219, 5346 

Bnluwayo, Rhodesia, 5513-14, 2331 
Bondesrath, German cmmcil, 5341 
Boners, Indian tribe, 1323 

Bongo Channel, 4B6 

Bunker’s HUl, battle of (1775), 4550, 
6082-86, 6083 

Bunsen, Baron von (c. 1850), 4973 
Bnnzelwitz, battle of (1761), 4545 
Bnol, Count, Austrian miiiisteE, 5010 
Buonarroti, PlUppo (1761-1837), 6261, 
5263 

Buonarroti, Michelangelo : see Michel- 
angelo 

Buonoompagno, grammarian, 3955 
Buguoy, commander In Thirty Years 
War, 4301 

Bnrankri Naunchan, ruler of Pegu 
(1551-81), 1394 

Burdas, regent of Byzantine Empire 
(842), 2942 

Bureau of American republics, 6269 
Burgers, President, of Transvaal, 2328 
Burgoyne, General John, 6089, 6 O 88 - 
92, 6106 

Bnrgrecht, custom in media; val Ger- 
many, 3673 

Burgstali, battle of (1631), 4306 
Burgundians, ancient people, 323, 3428, 
3429 

— Frankish wars witli, 3458, 3474, 

4094-95 

— kingdom of Worms, 3451, 3453 

— settlement on Lake (Geneva, 3453 

Burgundy, Margaret of York, dnehess 

of : see Margaret 

Burgundy, Charles the Bold’s wars in 
15th century, 3419 

— Danish devastation of, 3550 

— French claims to, 3421, 4157, 44o4 

— German crown’s acquisition, 3.589 

— heiress married to Emperor Maxi- 

milian (1477), 3656 

— Imperial sovereignty renounced 

(1378), 3629 

— power of rulers, 3398 

Burial customs, ancient American. 
5829, 5830, 5841: see also under 
names of aboriginal races, Chibchas, 
etc. 

— Chinese funeral, 747 

— death festival of Egyptian king 

Narmer, 246, 247 

— Etruscan, 2423 

— Gaul’s chariot burial, 2436 

— gipsies, 3108 

— Greek subterranean grave, 2446 

— Japanese ancient, 458 

— Neolithic Period, 168, 169, 173, 173, 

2013 

— Slav peoples, frontispiece facing p. 

3181, 3185 

— Sumerian, 1607 

— ’rartar, 458 

— Toda rites, 200, 6076 

— Troglodytes ceremonies, 2024 
Buriats, people, 323, 655, 414, 649 
Burin Harbour, 6181 

Burke, Edmund (1729-93), 4548, 4557, 
6076 

— and French Revolution, 4770, 6384- 

85 

— on North American colonial policy 

6078 

— “ Thoughts on the Present Discon - 

t.»nt ’• 45'iO 

Burke, Robert O’Hara. 1070 
Burke, Thomas, assassination, 5173 
Burleigh, William Cecil, Lord, 4265, 
4283, 4268 

Burlingham, Mr., Chinese mission, 807 
Bnrma, 1393-98 

— annexation, 1342, 1398 

— British wars (1824-6, 1852, 1886) 

1278, 1278, 1297, 1342, 1397, 5500, 
5502 

— Ceylon’s relations with, 1378 

— Chinese invasion, 1393, 1394 

— Dutch, early settlements, 1395 

— first English factory, 1396 

— inspection of convicts at Mandalay 

gaol, 5569 

— native trial In a consular court, 5569 


Burma, negotiations with (1882), 1340 

— P^u, struggles lor supremacy, 1394 

— railway scene, 5620 

— ruby mines, 5585 

— Siamese invasions, 1405 

— Yandabo treaty (1826), 1397 
Burma-Yunnan expedition, 814 
Burmese (Burmans), race, 323, 1389, 

1395, 1398 

Bumaburlash, king of Babylon, Assy- 
rian sovereignty claimed by, 1672, 
1653 

— letters to Egypt, 1606, 1606 

— quarrel with Amenhotep IV., 2089 
Burnes, Sir Alexander, murder, 1288 
Bnzno, Ottaviano, 3106 

Burns, Robert, poet, 4818, 4822 
Burr, Aaron, 6209 
Bnrrough, Stephen, 6326 
Burrows, British general, 1528 
Burras, Sex. Afranins, Roman prefect 
of the Guard, 2721, 2722 
Bur-Sin I., ruler of Ur dynasty, Baby- 
lonia, 1597. 1700 

Burr-Sin II., ruler of Tsin dynasty, 
Babylonia, 1597 
Burton, Sir Richard, 2230* 

Burns, people, 331 
Busaco, battle of (1810), 4748 
Busbeck, in Angora, discovery of the 
Momiinentum Ancyranum, 3006 
Busby, James, 988 
Busoa, Italian family, 3949 
Buschetos, Greek architect, 2966 
Busbire, seaport, Persia, Elamite build- 
ings and inscriptions. 1697, 1698 
Bushman-Hottentot language, numbers 
still speaking, 5554 
Bushmen, African people, 20, 324, 2004 
2279 

— Dutch wars against. 2282 

— pictorial art, 21. 2028, 2283 

— racial struggles, 5629 

— types, 234, 2283 
Bushy Run, battle, 6073 
Bussone, Francesco, execution, 3963 
Bussy, C. J. Patissier, Marquis of, 

Indian campaigns, 1256, 5498 
Bussy-Rabutin, Count Roger of, 3020 
Bute, John Stewart, Earl of, 4520 
Bntilin, Teutonic chief, 3460 
Buto, Egyptian goddess, 2097, 2128 
Buto, capital town of ancierit Northern 
Egypt, 2014 

Buto, land of, Africa, 2128 
Buxar, battle of (1764), 1269, 5498 
Buxton. Edward North, 5636 
Buyan Kuli, khan of Jagatai, 1494 
Buz, land of : see Bazu 
Bu Zaid, Ilkhan Mongol emperor, 1970 
Buzurg Khan, leader of revolt against 
the Chinese (1862). 1512 
Byam Martin Island, 6338 
Byblos, ancient town : see Gebal 
Byng, Sit George, admiral ; see Tor- 
rington, George Byng, Viscount 
Byron, Lord, 2458, 4819, 4822 

— death at Missolonghi (1824), 4855 

— in Greek war of independence, 4854, 

4855 

Bytown, renamed Ottawa, 6128 
Byzantine architecture, Arab buildings 
influenced by, 2926 

— influence in the West, 2966 

— in Spain, 2926, 2927 

— type of church, 2924 

Byzantine art, book cover for Gospels, 
2968 

— Byzantine Madonna at Florence, 

2932 

— characteristics, 2920, 2922 

— crowning of Romanus IV, and 

Eudocia carving, 2958 

— crown of Byzantine emperors, 2952 

— Harbavllle diptych, 2969 

— influence on the West, 2964 

— in Italy, 2932 

— ivory carving, 2933 

— Nlcephorus on his throne, 2959 

— renaissance in 14th century, 2973 

-r- sewed work on state robe, 2949 
Byzantine Empire, 2781-86, 2794, 

2907-76 

— army, 2933, 2945 

— Bulgarian wars and reiatiortS with, 

2950, 2953, 3035, 3040, 3042 
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BmatinrEmpir*. Asia Minor lost by, 
1955 

— Charlemagne’s relations with, 3468, 

3486 

— civilisation and its influence, 2912, 

2919, 2925, 2976 

— classes of the people described, 2947 

— Clovis invested with dignity of 

Boman Consul, 3456 

— Crusades, 2395, 2396, 3386, 4011-13 : 

see also Crusades 

— in Egypt, 2139 

— extent in 12th century, 2960 

— fall, and its causes, 2963, 2981, 4144 

— historians, 2912 

— Huns receive tribute from, 3029 

— image worship controversy, 2937 

— Italian possessions and power, 2916, 

3940 

— Latin empire, 2970, 3736, 4058 
literature, 2922 

— Magyar Invasion (915), 3115 

— marriage laws, 2936 

— Mohammedan wars with, 1913, 1925, 

1954, 1955 

— navy, 2948 

— Northmen in service of, 3540 

— Oriental influences, 2919 

— Otto I.’s relations with (lOth 

century), 3588 

— Persian wars, 1880, 2917 

— political importance and elliciency, 

2895 

— Russian wars, 2942, 3288, 3290 

— Slav attacks, 3070 

— taxation, 2935 

— Theodoric chosen by as king of 

Italy, 3455 

— Turkish conquest and relations with, 

1976, 2916, 2990, 3657 

— Venetian treaty (1082), 2958 
Bysantium, city, besieged by Emperor 

Severus (196), 2764 

— league against Athens, 2518 

— Macedonian alliance, 2533 

— Macedonian war, 2537 

— revolt against Darius. 1814 

— and Theban confederacy, 2517 

— for city after 330 a.p. see Con- 

stantinople 

C 

Cabal Ministry, 1668, 4424, 4473 
Cabeira, battle of, 1835 
Cabellarius, cavalry, 2933 
Cabet, Etienne, 4949, 5263 
Cables, submarine : see submarine cables 
Cabot, John, 5444 

— Newfoundland discovered, 6177 

6324 

— N. American discoveries, 1112, 

3909, 3909-10, 5889, 6011-18 
(Cabot, Sebastian, 1112, 3909-10, 3909, 
5444, 6178, 6179 

— Arctic explorations, 6321-26 

— in Paraguay, 5914 

— West Indian voyages (1516), 6179 
'Cabral, Pedralvates, 5889, 5930 
'Cabrera, General, Carlist leader, 4900 
<Saoama, king of Tezcuco, 5800 
•Caoeres, Ramon, 6009 

'Oaoha, Peru, temple to Huiracocha, 
5842, 6858 

^acigues, origin of, 5781 
'Cade, Jack, revolt, 3895 
(Cadia, town, Spain, Blake's victory, 
1657, 5528 

— Colonial conference (c. 1812), 5960 

— Drake's entrance into harbour (1587), 

4275 

— sack by English (1596), 4277, 

5525-26 

— trade with S. America (16th cen- 

tury), 5939-54 

Oadmea, citadel of Thebes, 2515 

Cadondal. George, plot against Na- 
poleon, 4710 

Oseeina AUienus, Roman soldier, 2726 
Ceedmon, British poet (d. 680), 3508 
Oeedmon Cross, Whitby, 3506 
Gael, old house, 3788 
Csere, Etruscan town, 2619 
CsBsar, Angnstus, Julius, etc. : see 
Augustus, Julius, etc. 

C«sar Augusta, ancient town, Spain ; 
sec Saragossa 


Osesarea, town, Syria, during Crusade#, 
4026, 4033, 4038, 4043 

— Mohammedan mosque, 1915 
Oagui, Captain, Arctic expedition (1899), 

6342 

Cahokea mound, America, 5694 • 

Oaborsins, Caorsiri, moneylenders, 4064 
Caioos Islands, 5570, 

Oaile Ylpinas, story of,' 2618 
“ Cain,’^ Cormon’s picture, 17 
Cairo, city, Egypt, Ahmad ibn Tulun, 
mosque, 2143 

— development from El Fostat, 2142 

— El Azhar mosque founded by 

Gauhar, 2145 

— Maristan hospital, 2151 

— modern condi ions in. 2178 

— railway to Khartoum extended 

(1914). 2181 

— Saladin’s improvements, 2148 

— Saracenic architecture, 2162, 2180 

— scenes in, 1917, 1939, 5598 

— Turks conquer (1617-18), 4059 

— wall built by Bedr cl Gemali (1073), 

2147 

Caisse de la boulangerie. 5266 
Caiamaroa, town, Peru, 5844, 5907 

— battle, 5838 

Calabria, mediiBval liistury, 3940 
Calabozo, battle (c. 1817), 5967 
Calah Kalkhi : see Nimrud 
Calais, town, France, fortress, 363 

— surrendered by England, 4249, 4269 

— wool market founded, 4086 

Galas, Macedonian general, 2546. 2548 
Calataflmi, Sicily, Garibaldi’s victory 
near (1860), 5043 
Calatrava, knights of. 3992, 4003 
Galohaquis, people, 324 
Calcutta, Black Hole of, 1257, 1265, 5498 

— factory established by East India 

Company (1690), 1253 

— vlew.s and buildings, 1199, 1265, 

1355 

Caldei. Admiral, 4727. 5527 
Calderari, secret society. 4843 
Calderon, P., Spanish dramatist. 4281 
Caleb, tribe, 1761 

Caledonia, Roman name for Scotland, 
2428-29 

Calendar, Babylonian. 1637 

— Chibcha, 5812-14 

— Egyptian correction, 236 

— Greek (ancient), 2486, 2495 

— Inca, 5854 

— Maya system, 5726, 5731, 5745, 

6758, 5760, 5770 

— Mexican, 5766 

Calgary, Alberta, 6140,6174 

Calicut, India, 4008 

California, Drake’s expediMon, 6017 

— gold discovered, 6229 

— Indian races ; see American Indians 

— Spanish discovery. 5903 

— U.S. acquires (1848). 5507, 6228-29 

— views, 6258 

Caligula, Cains, Roman emperor, 2716, 
2717, 2717, 2718, 2718 
Caliphate, 1907-52 

— Abbassid dynasty, 1931 

— Bagdad court, splendour of, 1938 

— caliph enthroned at Cairo (1258), 

2150 

— decline of empire under the Abbas- 

— Egyptian rule, 2141, 2144 

— Fatemides struggle with, 1958, 

1962 

— Khivan protectorate, 1965 

— Mahmud of Ghazni’s protection, 

1951 

— Mongol attack on (13th century), 

1968 I 

— Omayyad dynasty, 1919 

— Persians protectors of the caliphs, 

1947 

— rule in North Africa, 2206 

— Spanish, account of, 3514 

— spiritual authority, 1934 

— Turkish protection, 1954, 1977 

— vlzirate created by Mansur, 1934 
Calixtins, Hussite sect, 3170 
Cnlixtus n., pope, 3771, 3776, 3798 
Oalixtus m., pope, crusade bull, 1455, 

2994, 3821, 4126 
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Callkls, Athenian general, 2522 
OallaOf battle, 5972-80 
Oailatii, Greek colony, 2578 
i Oalliat, peace of, 2502 
Oallibres, Canadian governor, 6035 
: Callisthanes* Athenian general, 2528 
Callisthenes, historian, 2563 
Callistus, Roman freedman (fl. 41 A.it.), 
2719 

Calmar, union of : see Kalmar 
Oalonne, Marguis de« 4568 
Calpnraia, wife of Julius Cmar, 2677 
Calvin, John, 4200, 4208, 4208 
Calvinism. 4208, 4293 
Oamaldnlenses, monastic order, 3725 
Cambao^res, French consul, 470.5 
Oambaules, Galatian leader, 2579 
Cambay. Gulf of, 1169, 1367 
Cambodia, Further India, 1401-5 

— French protectorate established 

(1864), 1413 

— inscriptions as source of history, 

1390 

— king of, in 1863, 1402 

— natives of, 324, 1402 

— religion, 1391 

— Siamese conquests of (14th century), 

1402 

Cambojans, people. 324 
Cambrai, League of (1508), 8688, 3833 
Cambrai, peace congress (1517), 3001 
Cambrai, peace of U529), 4213 
Cambrian geologioal system, 89. 90, 96 
Cambyses, king of Persia. 1800 

— conquest of Egypt (525 u.c.), 1581, 

2127 

— tomb, 1807 

Camden, battle (1780), 6100 
Camel, historical Influence in Africa, 
2007 

— Lewis’s picture, 200 

— pack carrying, 194 
Camels, battle of the, 1918 
Camerino, Italy, Varani rule In, 3958 
Cameron, V. L., 2230 

Camoens, poet 0524-80), 4145 
Campania, Italy, Etruscan cuiuiiiest, 
242.3 

— fevers check conquest of Rome, 

19 

Campbell, Sir Colin (c. 1857) : see 
('lyde. Lord 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, 5187, 
5192, 5350 

Campeche, Nahua state, 6754, 5755 
Camperdown, battle of (1797), 4083, 
4688, 4689, 4771, 5527 
Camphausen, Ludolf, Prussian minister 
(1848), 4920 

Campion, Edmund, Jesuit. 4272 
Campo Formio, treaty of (1797). 4682 
Cana, race, 6848-57 
Canaan, 1735-42 

— Aranucan civilisation influenced by. 

1733 

— Egyptian relal ions, 1567, 1568 

— inhaoitants, 324, 1762 

— Mesopotamian migration (2000 B.C.), 

1589 

— pre-Semlllc elements, 1735 

— Semitic migrations to, 1571, 1736, 

1757 

Canaohus ol Sioyon. sculptor, 2589 
Canada, 5524, 6019-36, 6057-68, 6103- 
75, 6159-74 

— Act of Reunion (1842), 4818, 4980 

— agricultural development, 6128-58 

— agricultural scenes, 6135, 6142, 

6147, 6156 

— American invasion (1812), 6107-14 

— American settlers, 6103, 6107-08, 

6119, 6134, 6158 

— American war of (1812), 6212 

— army (1814), 6114 

— banks, 6146 

— British acquisition, 4620, 6453, 

5488, 6057-68, 6103-14, 6175 

— Cartier’s explorations, 6016-18 

— Church in pioneer times, 6118 

— colonisation problems discussed, 5650 

— constitution grante<l (1792), 5648 , 

— currency, 6175 

— dates of chief events, 6316-17 

— defences, 5592 

— Dominion formed (1867), 5004, 6128 
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CftUift, Dutch Bettlen, 6027, 6108 

— education, 6690, 6134, 6146-61 

— Family Compact, 6118-27, 6146-50 

— French dominion, 6019-36, 6056-68, 

6103-9, 6119-34 

— French element, 6144-56, 5550, 6115 

— fur trade, 6019-34, 6056, 6104, 6128- 

30 

— German settlers, 6108-10, 6122 

— government and administration, 

6573, 6648, 6078-82, 6118-19, 

6127-28, 5574 

— Great Seal, 6127 

^Indians, 5611, 5702, 6019-36, 6044- 
66, 6110-13, 6133 : see also names 
of tbrilics 

Irish settlers, 6115, 6119 
•— Jesuit missions, 6068 

— lumber industry, 0067, 6143, 6144, 

6154 

— map, 6061 

— massacre of settlers by Iroquois | 

(1689), 6031 I 

— moose hunting, 6125 

— N.W. Mounted Police, 5536 

— Papineau rebellion (1837), 6120-22 

— pioneer period, 6115-22, 6117 

— Pontiac's war, 6104 

— provinces created (1791), 6109 

— public works constructed by British, 

6631 1 

— Quebec Act, 6078-82, 6104-5, 6119; 

— railway construction, 6130-58 : see: 

also names of lines 

— reciprocity treaties with I’.S.A., 6144 

— Red River expedition, 5524, 6130 

— revolt (1835-38), 5524 

— Riel’s rebellions, 5524, 6130-34 I 

— salmon fishing, 6145 

-Scottish settlers, 6108, 6115, 6122, 
6132 I 

— snow scene, 6146 

— so6ial conditions, 5650 

— “ Trent ” incident, 5000, 6127 

— union of I’pper and Lower Canada 

(1840), 4818, 6126-27 I 

— United Empire Loyalists (‘‘ U.E.L.”) 

6108-9, 6116*22, 6144-56 

— white people of, 324 
Canada Act (1791), 6io9 

Canadian Company, 6118 { 

Canadian Pacific Railway, views, C147,\ 
6148, 6151, 6167 

— construction and effect on prosperity, 

6130-58 

Canalejas, Sehor, 5401 
Canao-Indians, religion of, 5842 
Canary Islands, discovery, 4008 

— Guanches, inhabitants, 2184 

— pirates, 5947 

— 8. American trade, 6938 
Canehc, race, 5848-57 

Candaos, name of Ethiopian queens, 
2247 

Candia, Venice governs, 3962 
Candiani family, as doges of Venice, 
3940 

Candlemas, festival : see Purification of 
the Virgin Mary 

Canes veiutioi, spiral nebula in, S3 
Oangne, Chinese method of torture, 217 
Canna, ancient town, Italy, 2646 

— battle of (216 B.C.), 2646-47 
Cannilwl, origin of word, 5917 
Cannibahsm in British Empire, account 

of, 5549 

— in Congo valley district, 2306 

— Nahua rr.ctlce, 5764 

— Niam Niam tribe of W. Africa, 2265 

— slavery developed from, 2812 

— S. American Indian practices, 6685- 

88 

Oanalnefatea, people, 3471 
Oanninc, Charles John, Earl (1812-62), 
mo, 1803, 4992 

— reconstruction of India after the 

Mutl^, 1317, 1318, 1322 
Oanning, Cleorge (d. 1827), 4775, 4798, 
4855, 4846 

Canoe, prehistoric, 144 
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GanosflSa Castle of, Apennines, Henry 
IV/8 humiUation at, 8389, 3590 

— owned by the Count of Tuscany, 3592 

— possessions of counts, 3949 
• — ruins, .394^ 

Canterbury, city, England : see estab- 
lished by St. Augustine, 164, 3505 
Canterbury Tales/^ 3892 
Canton, attacks on (1842 and 1856), 794, 
797, 799, 5505 

— boat dwellings, 192 

— British influence in, history, 791-92, 

797 

— commissioner appointed, 5505 

— views, 763, 839, 843 

Canute (Knut), king of Denmark and 
England (1018-35), 3556, 3558, 
3842-44, 3845 

Canute IV., king of Denmark (d. 1086), 
3558 

Canute VI., king of Denmark (12th 
century), 3558 

Can wu, Yue tshi dynasty, 1470 
Capaoabanas, cathedral, 5961 
Capak Yupanki, Inca, 5848 
Cape to Cairo railway scheme, 1435 
Cape Breton Island, 6013, 6035, 6050, 
6068, 6122 

Cape Coast Castle, town, Gold Coast, 
2272, 2273 

Cape Colony, British occupation, 1433, 
2283, 2314, 2317, 2319 

— constitution and government, 2315, 

2320, 5568, 5565 

— defences, 5593 

— Dutch fort, 2315 

— Dutch settlement (1652), 2313 

— education, 5588, 5590 

— expansion and reconstruction after 

the war, 2313-44 

— Huguenot euiigrants, 2313 

— Kalhr wars, 2310 

— self-government, grant of, .5048 

— slavery abolished (1833), 2310 
statistics, 

— Union of South Africa, in, 2345 

— wild animals destroyed by sports- 

men, 5030 

Capenates, Latin eommunitv, 2022 
Cape St. Vincent, battle of (1797) : see 
St. ‘Vincent 

Capet, House of, kings : see France 

— political aims in 1.3th century, 3017 
Cape Town, British acquisition, 5453 

— revolt against convict settlers ( 1850), 

5481 

— views, 2325 

Cape Verde Islands, 5947 
Capistrano, John, 2995, 3658 
CapitaL international capitalism, 4593 

— mediseval immobility, 6388 

— origin of system, 5238 

— rise of power in Middle Ages, 4174 

— socialist views, 6399 

— status in economics tx)-day, 6396 
“ Capitanries ” of Brazil, 5931 
Capitoline, she-wolf, 2617 
Capodistrias, Greek patriot (d. 1831), 

4855, 4856, 4887 

Caponi, Oino, Pisa conquered by, 3967 
Cappadocia, Eumenes, conquest of (c. 
323 B C ) 1825 

— Hlttite civilisation in, 285, 295, 1718, 

1725 

— independent kingdom founded by 

Arlarathes, 1827 

— locality inhabited by early Cappa- 

docians, 1789 

— Ma, rock-hewn relief. 1790 

— war with Sennacherib, 1676 
Cappel, battle of (1531), 4207 
Cappel, peace of (1529), 4206 

— (1531), 4207 

Csppelleri, Bartolommeo : see Gregory 
XVI., pope 

Cappelletti, feud with the Montecchi, 
3948 

Caprera, Island, Sardinia, view, 5047 
uapnvi. Count, d2i3, 62io 
Capua, town, Italy, alliance with Romo, 
2628 

— Applan Way built to, 2630 

— captured by Romans (212 B.c.), 2647 


Capua, Carthaginian alliance, 2647 

— Etruscan city, 2423 

— mediceval history, 3039-52 
Capuchins, in Tibet, 1504 
Capulets : see Cappelletti 

Cara, inhabitants of Quito, 5826-30 
Carabobo, Bolivar’s victory, 5968 
Caracalla (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), 
emperor of Rome (18S-217 a.d.), 
2765, 2766 

— gift of citizenship, 3502 

— massacre in Alexandria instigated, 

2139 

Caracalla, baths of, 2733, 2767 
Caracas, town, Venezuela, 5958-94, 
5959, 

Caralis, Carthaginian town. 264-0 
Carausius, Roman governor, 3500 
Caravan, I^owis’s j)icture. 200 
Caravan route, through Syria, 1727 
Oarberry Hill, battle of, 4356 
Carbonari, secret society, influence of, 
4843 

— Mazzini's connection with, 6035 

— revolutionary propaganda in Italy, 

4876 

I Carboaiferous geological system, 89, 90, 
j chatb lacing 96 

Carboniferous Period, plate facing 88, 
118 

Carcasonne Castle, 3805 
Carchemisb, on the Euphrates, Assyrian 
supremacy, 1577, 1673 

— Hittite inscriptions and remains, 

1718, 1729, 1732 

— me Khattian empire, 1722 

I — “ Mina ” of, distinct from Assyrian, 

I 1731 

I — mound at Jerabis, 1722 
i Carchemisb, battle of (605 B.c.), 1580, 
2125 


Cardia, Greek town. 2537 
Carelians, people of Finland, 3572 
Carey, J. W., “ Wreck of tlie Girona,” 
395 

Carey, Lucius, Viscount Falkland (d. 

1643) : see Falkland 
Can of Chuouito, 5857 
Caria, Chrysaorian League, 1831 

— Maepdonian conquest, 2549 

— Persian satrapy, 1813 

— pottery, 1799 

— Roman acquisition (116 B.C.), 1832 

— territory of the ancient Carians, 

1789 

Carians, tribe, 1789, 2408 
Caribbean Sea, 5950, 5952, 6179-98 
Caribert (561). king of the Franks, 3470 
Caribs, South American race, 324, 
5680-89, 5684, 5685 
Carignan family, 4925 
Carious, emperor of Rome (282-85), 
2775 

Carios, South American tribe, 5683 
Carleton. Sir Guy : see Dorchester. Lord 
Carlisle, Earl of, Barbados patent 
granted to, 6184 

Carlists, Spanish political party, 4900, 
6228 

Carlo I., Tocep, ruler of Epirus, death 
in 1429, 2986 

Carlo n., Tocco, ruler of Epirus (1429- 
48), 2986 

Carlo, Luigi, leader in movement for 
unification of Italy, 6038 
Carloman, brother of Pippin and son of 
Charles Martel, 3481 
Carloman, son of Pippin, Frankish king 
(d. 771), 3484, 3524 

Carloman, Frankish king (879), 3765, 
3936 

— victory at Aiidernach (876), 3761-62 
Carlos, Spanish kings: sej Ciuries 
Carlos, Don, brother of Ferdinand VII., 

4900, 5228, 6228 

Carlota Infanta, sister of Ferdinand VII.. 
5963-79 

Carlowita, peace of (1699), 3020, 3130, 
4445 

Carlsbad Besolutiong (1820), 4836 
Carlsen^^EUlng, Arctic voyage (1871), 

Oarlstadt, Andreas von, 4182 
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Carlj^e, Thomas, on Chinese governors, 
781 

— history defined, 6378 

— literary work, 4823 

— on natural selection, 6414-16, 6431 

— portrait, 4822 

— social gospel of, 5256 
Carmagnolat Franoesco da, 3974 
Carmen Sylya, queen of lioumania, 53^6 
Carnac, Brittany, monoliths, 170 
Carnatic, India, European rivalry in 

(18th century), 1254 
Carnegie, Andrew, 6274, 6312 
Carnot, Lazare Nicolas M. (1753-1823), 
French statesman, 4668, 4670, 4679 
Carnot, Marie Francois Sadi, president 
of the French Republic (d. 1894), 
5225, 5227 

Camuntum, ancient city, Danube, 2696 
Carolina : see North Carolina and 
South Carolina 

Carolina Company, Bahamas planta- 
tions (1670), 6188 

Carolina, Fort, French settlement, 
6015-16, 6017 

Caroline of Anspach, queen of England 
(d. 1737), 4512 

Caroline of Brunswick, queen of Eng- 
land (d. 1821), 4805 

Caroline Islands, Pacific Ocean, 045-46, 
5230 

Caroline Matilda of England, queen 
of Denmark, 4578 
Carolingians, ri^e to power, 34 79 
Carpi, battle of (1701), 4451 
Carrel, Armand, 4908 
Carrhae, battle of, 53 b.c., 2668 
Oarringnan regiment, 6026 
Carrying trade, origin, 201 
Carsioli, Roman colony, 2632, 2634 
uarson. Sir Edward, 5430 
Cartagena, town. South America, 
Drake’s expedition, 5525, 5949, 

6018 

— siege by Morillo (1815), 5905-69 

— Spanish trade with, 5940 
Cartagena, town, Spain, 2197, 2370, 3510 
Carteret, John (1690-1763) : see (iran- 

ville, Earl 

Carthage, 2187-98, 2199-2204, 2382, 
2637-50 

— alliance with Rome against Pyrrhus, 

2632 

— army, 2638, 2646 

— Byzantine conquest (533), 2910 

— Carthaginians, 324 

— destruction, 146 B.O., 2197, 2652 

— Fatimides displaced, 3989 

— Moslem capture of (7th century), 

1917 

— Pygmalion of Tyre, 1744 

— restored by Emperor Augustus, 2199, 

2694 

— synod held (2nd century), 2857 

— treaty with Macedonia, 2586 

— Turner’s picture of building by Dido, 

291 

— wars with Rome : see Punic wars 

— Vandal conquest, 2202, 2790, 3453 
Carthage, Council of (418), 2890 
Carthagena : see (Cartagena 
Carthago Nova : see Cartagena, town, 

Spain 

Carthusians, religious order, 3733, 3737 
Cartier, Jacques, American and Cana- 
dian voyages, 6016-17 
Cartier, Sir George (1814-73), plate 
facing p. 6057 

Cartwright, Edmund, inventions, 4554, 
4554 

Cartwright, Puritan divine, 4267 
Cartwright, Sir Richard (1835), plate 
facing p. 6057 

Carucage, tax, institution of, 3868 
Oarus, M. Aurelius, Roman emperor, 
(282), 2773 

Carvajal, papal legate (1456), 2995 
Cay Hunanpu (c. 1492), 5758 
Casa Blanca, Morocco, Franco-German 
dispute, 6367, 6374 

Casa de Contratacion, Spanish colonial 
institution, 5920, 5938 
Casale, town, Italy, the Visconti 
acquire, 3972 

Casas Orandes, Pueblo ruing, 5722 
Casia» Byzantine poet, 2942 


] Casimir I,, duke of Poland (d. 1058), 
3196 

Casimir IL, duke of Poland (1179-94), 
3199, 32{)0 

Casimir in., king of Poland (1333-70), 
3206, 3207 

Casimir IV., king of Poland (1447-92), 
3233, 3236 

— Prussia offered to (1454), 3227 

Caiimir-P^rier, J. P. P., 5225, 5227 
Casket letters, of Mary, queen of Scots, 
4272 

Caspian Oates, 2558 
Caspian Sea, scene, 1540 
Cass, candidate for U.S. presidency, 
6229 

Cassander, ruler of Macedonia and 
Greece, 1826, 2380-81, 2574-77 
Cassandria, town of Maccdonii, 2576 
Cassano, battle of (1705), 4460 
Cassiodorus, monk and writer, 2799 
, Cassius, Avidius, governor of Syria 
I (175 A.D.), 2761 
Cassius, C., 2676, 2676, 2670, 2681 
Cassius, Dian, Roman historian, 2746, 
2767 

Cassius, Spurius, Roman magistrate, 
2626 

Castaldo, John, Austrian soldier (1551), 
3125 

Castelftdardo, battle of (1860), 5046 
Ca3tellaiii3s, 3204 
Castelaaudary, battle of (1632), 4314 
Castel Nuovo, triumphal arch, 3976 
Caste-marks, Brahman, 1175 
Caste system, 1127, 1173, 1174, 1210 

— Biuldlia’s teaching on, 1107 

— Ceylon, 1367 

— Mediterranean races’ freedom from, 

2375-76 

— modification in modern times, 1177 
Gasfiglionchio, Lapoda, 4125 

Castile, kingdom, Spain, 3985-4005,4224 

— Black Prince’s expedition, 3882 

— revolt of towns against (’harles V., 

4227 

— trade with South American colonies, 

5937 

Castilla, Ramon, president (1844-54), 
5988 

Castinus, Roman governor, 3510 
Castle Cornet, (Biernsey, 5600 
Castlemaine, Victoria, scene, 1059 
Castlereagh, Viscount (d. 1822), 4775, 
4846 

Castles, erection under feudalism, 4113 

Castor and Pollux, 2630 
Castoreia Pass, 369 

Castraoani, Castruocio, as duke of 
Lucca, 3958 
Castra Haaibalis, 2648 
Castro, Cypdauo, president of Venezuela, 
5990, 5994 

Castro, Vaca de, administration of Peru, 
5912 

Castro family, 3993 
Catacombs, 2880 
Catalans, people, 324 
Catalonia, Spain, 3980, 3086-87 

— allegiance transferred to France 

(c. 1640), 4324 

— restoration to Spain (1659), 4325 

— sea power, 3998-99 

— union with Aragon. 3991 
Catapult, of ancient Rome, 2685 
Catarina, Christian name: see Catharine 
Catastrophe theory of geological periods, 

115, 127 

C^teau Cambresis, peace of (1559), 4254 
Caterpillar, instinct of, 108 
Cathari, heretical sect, 3041, 3731 

— see also Albigenses 

Catharine of Aragon, queen of England, 
3909, 4233, 4233, 4234 
Catharine of Braganza, queen of Eng- 
land, 4468, 4469. 5452 
Catharine of Valois, queen of England, 
3814--16, 3890, 3894 
Catharine de Medici, queen of France, 
4282, 4285, 4287, 4288 
Catharine I., empress of Russia (1725- 
27), 3314, 3332, 3345 
Catharine n., empress of Russia (1762), 
3314, 3348, 3350. 3351, 3353 

— influence of French Revolution on, 

3351 
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Catherine n., Iitera]:y genius, 3352 

— Polish policy, 4658 

— progress through villages, 3347 

— relations with Armenia (1768), 3026 

— Russian academy founded, 3352 

— treatment of Cossacks, 3277 
Catharine (Katharina) Jagellon, queen 

of Sweden (d. 1583), 4378 

Catharine Benincasa of Siena, St. 
(d. 1380), 3969 

Catharine Cornaro, queen of Cyprus, 
4044, 4045, 4045 

Catharine Howard, wife of Henry VIII., 

4233 

Catharine Parr, wife of Henry VIII., 

4233 

Cathay, origin of word, 703 : for history, 
see China 

Cathoart, General, Kaffir wars (c. 1853), 
5510-12 

Catherine : see Catharine 
Catholic Association, formed 1823, 
48()() 

Catholic League (1609) of states of the 
empire, 4295, 4299, 4;h)l 
Catiline, L. Sergius, conspiracy and 
de>ath (62 B.(\), 2665 
Cato, M, Porcius, Roman historian, 
2651 

Cato, M. Porcius (65 b.c.), the younger, 
2664 

Cato Street Conspiracy (1820), 4799, 
4800 

Oauca, South America, 

Caucasians, race, .324, 349 
CauDasic, division of human race, 324 
Caucasus, Persian efforts to hold passes, 
5th century 1879 

— Russians acquire Persian provinces 

(1813), 1987 

Ca’idiuii, tribe of Italy, 2414 
Caudium, battle of, 2630 
Cavagnari, Major Sir Louis, 1335, 1338, 
1339 

— murder at Kabul (1879), 1336, 

1528, 5172, 5502 

Cavaignao, General Louis Eugene 

(c. 1848), 4949-56, 4951 
Cavaliers, party in the Civil War: 

1 see Royalists 

[ Cavarus, Galatian king of Thrace, 
2580 

Cave bears, plate facing 89 
Cavendish, Lord Frederic, 5173 
Cavendish, Thomas, 1112 
‘‘ Cave of Adullam,^^ 5003 
Caves, fossil remains in, 127 

— man’s life in, 145, 160 

— Neolithic cave-dwellers, 166 

— temples, 1131, 1373 

Cavite, naval engagement (1898), 5230 
Cavour, Count Camillo, 5020-30, 5036, 
5040, 5018 

— Crimean War, 4785 

— death of, 5049, 5050 

j — influence on Napoleon III., 5042 
Cawnpore, town, India, mutiny (1857), 
1302, 1306, 1309, 4990 

Caxton, printer, 3906, 3907 
Cayenne, 619S\ 

Cayman Islands, 5570, 

Cayugas, North American Indians, 331 
Cecil, Sir Robert, minister of Queen 
Elizabeth : see Salisbury, Ist earl 
Cecil, Sir William : see Burleigh, 
Willi im Cecil, Lord 
Cecilia of Masovia, duchess of Styria 
(fl. 1412), 3226 
Ceoora, battle of (1620), 3254 
Celebes, 923-24 
Celestine IIL, pope, 3950 
Oelestine V., pope (1294), 3401, 3781 
Celi, duke of Medina, Columbus aided 
by (1486), 5880 
Cell, evolution theory, 106-7 
Cellini, l^nvennto, 3964^ 4214 
CelsiuSt A., Swedish physicist, 4581 
Celsos (178 A.D.) on tne early Christians, 
2857 

Celts, people : see Kelts 
Cenomani, Gallic tribe, 2429 
Cens, in feudal system, 4114 
Centonius, 0., Roman general, 2643 
Centeoti, goddess, Aztecs worship, 5776 
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Oeatnl Amerioa. aboriginal tribes, 
5725-800 : see also names of 
races and tribes 

— confederation of states, 19th cen- 

tury, 6007 

— public works constructed by British, 

5631 

— Spanish discovery and colonisation, 

5891 • 

— statistics, 6010 

— views, 5727-29 

Central Asia, U37-87, 1468-1552 

— Alexander the Ureat’s conquest, 

2660 

— ancient art and writing, 1480, 1459 

— British sphere of influence, 1539 

— climate, 1538 

— civilisation, 1439, 1440, 1448, 1477 

— dates in history, 1534 

— education, 1544 

— fauna, 1126, 1538 

— flora, 1126, 1538 

— irrigation, 1543 

— languages, 1450 

— Monguf empires : see Mongol em- 

pire 

— mountain system, 1124, 1438 

— races of, 1447-50, 1538-39 

— religions, 1477, 1539 

— Russian influence in, and its etfccts, 

1128, 1519, 1539, 1542, 1540 

— scenes, 374, 1459, 1551 

— statistics of area, popubtion, etc., 

1546 

— trade routes and trade, 1460, 1511, 

1544 

— transport, 1543 

Central Criminal Court, London, fresco 
painting of Justice, 221 
Central Frounces, India, 1321 
Ceram : see Seram 
Ceramics : see Pottery 
Ceraunos, see Ptolemy Ceraunos 
Cerealiq, Petilius, Roman officer, 2739 
Ceri, ancient Caere, 2619 
Cerig, Bulgarian ruler, 2939, 3036 
Cerigo, island, Venice governs, 3962 
Cemojevic, Arsen, Servian patriot 
(1690), 3100 

Cemojevic family, 3096 
Oersebleptes, Thractan king (359 n.c.), 
2405 

— Athenian struggle with, 2531 

— Macedonian War, 2533, 2534-35, 

2537 

Certosa of Pavia, erection (1396), 3974 
Cernlarius. see Michael Cerularius 
Cervantes, Miguel de (1547-1616), 
4145, 4146, 4281 
Cerveteri sepnlchres, 2420 
Cervisia, beer, 2426 
Cegare, D. de, historian of Italy, 3975 
Cesarini, Cardinal Giuliano, 2987, 3648 
Ceslav, Servian zupan, 3089 
Cetewayo, Zulu chief, 2288, 2290, 2327. 
5513, 5517, 

Cetinje, monastery, bishops rulers of 
Montenegro, 3096 

Cetriporis, Thracian rulers, 2531, 2533 
Ceuta, town, Africa, 3513, 4008 
Ceylon, 1365-1386 

— administration, 5564 

— Aryan colonisation, 1170 

— British occupation, 13S5, 1386, 

4471, 5503-4 

— Buddhism, 1188, 1190, 1371-76 

— Chinese, early trade with, 1425, 1428 

— Christianity, spread of, 17th cen- 

tury, 1381 

— defences, 5593 

— Dutch in, 1383, 1383, 1384 

— education, 5588 

— fauna, 1365 

— flora, 1365 

— geography, 1365 

— biska'ical records, ancient, 1368 

— irrigation, in 12th century, 1379 

■ — people, origin and characteristics, 
1366 : see also Singhalese 

— Portuguese in, 1381-82 

— scenes and views, 209, 1364, 1366, \ 

1367, 1369, 1373, 1374, 1375, 1379 
Chabrias, Athenian genera), 2579 i 

Cbaeabnoo. battle (c. 1817), 5971 I 

Ohaeliapoy^ 5859 I 

Oluwo, river, Pueblo Indians, 5712-17 
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Chad, lake, 5226 

Ohssrea, Cassias, plot against Caligula 
(41 A.D.). 2718, 2719 
Chferonea, battle of (338 b.c.), 2538 ; 

(86 B.O.), 1834 
Chaffee, General, 6275 
Chagres, revolution (c. 1812), 5969 
Chainwork, Saxon, 2361 
Ohaitanya, Hindu reformer, 1206 
Ohaka, Zulu prince (d. 1828), 2287 
Chakam I., caliph of Spain, 3980 
Chakam II., caiiph of Spain, 3980 
Chakhars, people, 324 
Chakri, king of Siam (fl. 1782), 1405 
Chaloa, race of Aztecs, 5762-95 
Chaioedon, revolt against Darius, 1814 
Chalcedon, battle of (73 b.c.), 1835 
Chaioedon, Council of (461), 2798, 2891 
6326 

Chalcidian League, 2524-25, 2526, 2531 
Chalcis, state and city, 2484, 2495, 
2522 

Chaloo, lake, South America, 5762, 5782 
Chalcondyles, Laonicus, 2976, 2988 
Chaldiea : see Babylonia 
Chaliang, ancient capital of Siam, 1402 
Cbalons-sor-Marne, Attila defeated 
(450 A.D.), 4094 

Chalukya Kingdom, India, 1204, 1214 
Cham, race, Further India, 1388, 1401 
Chama, Maya remains, 5733 
Chamapura, 1401 
Chamavi, people, 3471 
Chamberlain, Joseph. 5187, 5192 
Chamberlain, Sir Neville. 1323, 1335 
Chamberlin, Professor, 82, 83, 84 
Chamber of Deputies, France, 5381 
Chambord, Henry of Bourbon. Count of, 
(fl. 1873), 4844, 4869, 4870, 5223 
Chammudites, 3084 

Chamois, survivor of Drift and Glacial 
Periods, 120, 121 
Chamorros, people. 324, 962 
Champa, ancient kingdom, 1401 

— dialect, 1401 

Champagne, fairs in Middle Ages. 4062 
Champapura, ancient town, 1401 
Champigny, village, French sortii' 
(1870), 5136, 5137 

Champlain, Samuel de, 5487, 0019-24. 
6021 

Champlain, forts, 6082-88, 6106 
Champlain, lake, discovery, 6021 
Champoton, or Pontonclian, Tutul 
Xiiis settle in, 5750 
Chanoas, race, 331. 5848-68 
Chancellor, Richard, explorer, 677, 6017, 
6326 

Cbanohan, kingdom, America. 5826-38 
Chandalas, race, 1370 
Chandamnkhasiva, king of Ceylon 
(d. 44 B.C.), 1375 

Chanda Sahib, ally of Frencli, and claims 
to the Carnatic, 1255 
Cband Bibi, defence of Ahmednagar, 
1231 

Chanderi, fortress, storming of (1528), 
1226 

Chandernagore, India, 5498 
Chandrabbann, Malay leader, 1380 
Chandragupta (Sandracottus), Indian 
ruler (4th century B.c.), 1202, 1838 

Changarnier, General (1848), 4914, 

4956 

Chang Chi-tang, Chinese viceroy, 846, 
847, 852 

Chang Chan, Taoist monk, 772 . 
Cbang-kiang, part of Yangtse Kiang 
river, 718 

Chang Kien, Chinese explorer and 
general (122 b.c.), 1461, 1462, 

2599 

Channel Islands, 5557, 5599 

— language. 5600 
-militia, 6694 

— views, 5600, 5601 

— see also Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, 

and Sark 

Chanoine, General, 572, 575 
Chantelanze, French minister, 4862 
Chanzy, French general, Franco-Prus- 
Bian War (1870) 5136, 5138 
Ohao Xwang-yin, Chinese emperor : 
see Tai Tsu 

Ohao Ti,' Chinese emperor, 758 
Ohao-yang, Empress, facing p. 748 


Ohapetoaes, term expiained, 6958 
Ohapogits, tribe, 346 
Ohapu, China, 5506 

Cfaapultepeo, city, 5782, 5787-97, 6006 
Oharaoter, influence of environment on, 
353-76, 355, 368, 371 

— transmission of, 6409-11, 6425 
Charax, city on the Tigris, 1424, 1845 
Chard, Lieutenant, 2291, 5513 
Chares, Athenian general, 2532, 2534 
Oharidemns, Athenian general (4th 

century B.c.), 2533, 2534, 2646 
Chariots, Egyptian use in war, 2065 

— Mycenaean use, 2462 

— Roman race, 2690 
Charlemagne, Holy Roman emperor, 

2392-93, 3376, 3381, 3482, 3485, 
3487 

— canonisation (1165), 3609 

— character, 3491 

— Christianity introduced among the 

Saxons, 3527 

— Church, and his relations with, 

3525 

— coronation robes, 3483 

— education, ideal of, 3528 

— farm produce sold by, 6389 

— feudalism under, 4096-7 

— image worsliip denounced, 2939 

— Italy under, 3934 

— marriage, 3467, 3492 

— monastic school of Cliarlemagne 

period, 3526 

— permanent element of lih work, 3584 

— pilgrimages organised, 4013 

— reforms instituted, 3488 

— in romance literature, 3804-6 

— scholarship and the arts under, 

3379, 3490, 3528 

— Slav conquests, 3078, 3694 

— “ Spanish mark ” formed. 3986 

— statuary group in Paris, 3487 

— Widukind’s submission to, 3484 
Charles, archduke of Austria (16th 

century), 3015 

Charles, archduke of Austria, cam- 
paign against Napoleon. 4681 
Charles, duke of Baden (d. 1818), 1435 
Charles L, king of Bohemia (1346- 
1378) : see Charles IV., Holy 
Roman emperor 

Charles of Bourbon, cardinal (fl. 1584), 
designated successor to French 
crown, 4290 

Charles H., duke of Brunswick (1823), 
4832, 4833, 4876, 4877 
Charles the Bold, duke of Burgundy 
(1433-77), 3419 

— alliance with Edward IV. of Eng- 

land, 3898 

— quarrels with Louis XI., 3825 et seq., 

3828 

— war with Emperor Frederic III., 3054 
Charles, duke of Calabria, Florence 

ruled by (1326-28), 3965 
Charles, prince of Denmark : see 
Haakon VII., king of Norway 
Charles I., king of England (1625-49), 
4329, 4331, 4333 

— Arctic explorations'encouraged, 6333 

— attempt to arrest members of parlia- 

ment, 4335, 4338 

— burial at Windsor, 4344 

— charters Ranted, 6040, 8045 

— the king and his family on the river, 

4330 

— raising his standard at Nottingham. 

4338 

— Royalists emigrate to Virginia, 6039 

— Scottish negotiations, 4363 

— trial and execution scenes, 4339, 

4340, 4341, frontispiece facing 

4341, 4342, 4343 

Charles n., king of England (1660-85), 
4424, 4465 

— alliance and relations with French 

king, 4420, 4468, 4470 

— bankruptcy (1672). 4626 

— colonies under, 4473, 6039-55, 6186 

— defeat at Worcester (1651), 4351 

— scenes and portrait, to face 4465, 

4467, 4468, 4478 

— Tangier campaign, 5497 

Charles 11. (the Bald), king of France : 
see Charles Il„ Holy Roman 
emperor 



Cha — Che 

Oharlei UI. (the Simple) king of 

* France (879-929), 3765, 3764 

— treaty with RoUo the Northman 

(911), 3550 

Charles IV., king of France (1322-28), 
3787 37S7 

Charles V., king of France (1364-80), 
3810, 3813-18, 3814, 3821, 3882, 
3894 

Charles Vn., king of France (1403-61>, 
3818-24 

Charles VIH., king of Prance (1470-98), 
3828 et Beq., 3830, 3831, 3832 

— entry into Florence 3974 

Charles IX., king of Prance (1560-74), 
4285, 4287 

— Florida settlement named after, 

6015-16 

— Poissy Abbey Conference (1501), 

4284 

Charles X., king of France (1757-1830), 
4848, 4859, 4860, 4864 

— flight to England, 4870 

— influence on Louis XVI., 4649 

— leader of ultra-lloyalist party, 4839 

— quarrel with Chamber (1830), 4862 
Charles I,. Holy liomaii Emperor : see 

Charlemagne 

Charles n. (The Bald), Holy lioman 
emperor (823-77), 3494, 3761, 3763 

— partition of Frankish kingdom at 

Verdun (843), 3496, 3581 

— Strasburg oaths (842), 3489 

— succession to imperial crown, 3582, 

3936 

Charles III. (the Fat), Holy Homan 
Emperor (839-888), 3582, 3762, 
3763, 3936 

— Banish Peace, terms of, 3550 
Charles IV., Holy Komau Emperor 

(1346-78), 3161, 3624, 3625, 3026 

— Denmark resista, 4076 

— golden bull, 3400 

— Italian policy, 3069-74 

— judicial system, 3664 

— reign in Bohemia (1346-78). 3100 
Charles V., Holy Homan Emperor (1519- 

56), 3953, 4211, 4213 

— colonial policy, 5937-39, 5949 

— coronation (1530), 4215 

— election to succeed Maximilian, 3091 

— entry into Antwerp, 4223 

— Erasmus as tutor of, 4198 

— Fuggers, financial transactions with, 

4595, 4598 

— Genoese firms, financial relations 

with, 4602 

— Holy League against (1526), 4213 

— Martin Luther, 4184 

— naval campaigns against privateers, 

5947 

— Northern League formed against, 

4221 

— Schmalcakle League war (1546), 4218, 

4219 

— Spain under rule, 4226 

— at tomb of St. Denis, 4210 

— Tunis expedition (1535), 3005 

— Turkish Wars, 4215 

Charles VI., Holy Roman emperor 
(1685-1740), 4523 

— claim to Spanish throne (1700), 4448, 

4462 

— commercial policy. 4634 

— reign in Hungary, 3132 

Charles n., king of Hungary, assassi- 
nated (1386), 3120 

Charles m., king of Hungary ; see 
Charles VI., Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles of Guise, cardinal of Lorraine 
(fl. 1560), leader of Catholic party 
in France, 4285 

Charles, duke of Lorraine (10th cen- 
tury), 3766, 3707 

Charles, duke of Lorraine (d. 1690), 
4440, 4444 

— battle of Mohacs won (1687), 4440 

— campaign against the Turks (1683- 

1687), 3018 

Charles, duke of Lorraine (1757), in 
Seven Years War, 4544 
Charles, grandson of Maximilian, be- 
trothed to Claudia of France, 1504 
Charles L, of Aniou, Idng of Naples 
and Sicily (1266-85), 3976, 3779 

— Benevento victory (1266), 3395, 3615 


Oharlei I., Conradin conquered hy 
(1268), 8401, 3952 

— Genoa resists, 3959 

— Sicily revolts against, 3776, 3998 

— Orvieto alliance (1281), 2973 
Charles n., king of Naples (1288-1309), 

3976 

Charles IIL (the Short), king of Naples 
(1386-1403), 3977 

Charles IL (the Bad), king of Navarro 
(1349-87), 3810, 3999 
Charles m. (the Noble), king of Navarre 
(1387-1425), 3999 

Charles, ol Viaoa, king of Navarre 
(1420-61), 3999 

Charles, duke of Nemours, son of Louis 
Pliilippe, 4906 

Charles, king of Portugal, (1908), 
5406, 5408, 5409 

Charles I., king of Rouraania, 5030, 5322 
Charles, duke of Sddermanland (1604- 
1611) : see Charles IX., king of 
Sweden 

Charles, duke of Sddermanland (fl. 

1792), regent in Sweden, 4582 
Charles I., king of Spain : see Charles 
V., Holy Roman emperor 
Charles II., king of Spain (1665-1700), 
4325, 4325, 4448 

Charles III., king of Spain (d. 1788), 
4563. 4504, 5936, 5953-54, 595:)-5H 
Charles IV., king of Spain (c. 1809). 
4733, 6957 

Charles VIII. (Karl Knutsson Bonde), 

king of Sweden -<1448-70), 3578 
Charles IX., king of Sweden (1604- 
11), 4378, 4379 

Charles X., Gustavus, king of Sweden 
(1654-60), 4379, 4384, 4389 

— Danish cessions to (16.58), 4375 

— Elector Frederic William’s relations 

with, 4390 

Charles XI., king of Sweden (1 672), 4496, 
4490 

Charles XH., king of Sweden (1697), 
4497, 4498 

— Augustus 11. of Poland, war wiili, 

3282 

— funeral procession (1718), 4499 

— great Northern war (1790-21), 4451, 

4498 

— Turkish negotiations, 3020 

— war of Spanish succession, 4460 
Charles XHL, king of Sweden (d. 1818), 

5155 

Charles XIV. (Bernadotte), king of 
Sweden and Norway (1818-44), 
4728,5155,5155, 5158 

— nominated as successor by Charles 

XIll 4746 

Charles XV., king of Sweden and 
Norway (1859-72), 5156, 5158 
Charles, count of Valois (1270-1325), 
3620, 3778, 3782 

Charles L, king of Wiirtemberg (1864- 
91), 5219, 5142 

Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria 
(d. 1745) : see Charles Albert .Vll., 
Holy Roman Emperor 
Charles Albert vn.. Holy Roman 
Emperor (d. 1745), 4528, 4529 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, 4901, 
4901, 4925-32 

— defeated at Novara (1849), 4783 

— regency, 4845 

Charles Angostus, duke of Saxe- 
Weimar, 4831 

Charles Edward Stuart, the Young 
Pretender, 4515, 4515, 4516, 4517 
Cbarleji IF'elix, king of Sardinia (1821), 
4845 

Charles John, crown prince of Sweden : 
see Charles XIV., king of Sweden 
and Norway 

Charles Martel, Frankish mayor of the 
palace (8th century), 3477, 3480 

— as deliverer of EuroTO, 3374 

— Moors repulsed by, 3980, 4009 
Charles Bobert, king of Hungary (1812- 

42), 3118, 3119, 8138, 3976 - 
Charles Theodor, elector palatine and 
duke of Bavaria (fl. 1778), 4561 
Charles WUliam Ferdinand, duke of 
Brunswick (1780-1806), 4544 
Charleston, city. South Carolina, founda- 
tion and growth, 6040-42 
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Gbarleston. French setttement, 6015- 
61, 6017 

— secessionists demand surrender o! 

forts, 6239 

— War of Independence, 6077-09 
Charleston, city, W. Virginia, popula- 
tion, 6318 

Charlotte ofMeoklenbnrg-Strelitz, queen 
of England, 4520 

Charlotte, empress of Mexico, 5086 
6005, 6005 

Charlotte, queen of Portugal (1823), 
4848 

Charran, battle of (53 b.o.), 1873 
Cbamus, people, 324 
Chartered oomnatiies, grant of privileges 
in reign of Elizabeth, 4279 
Chartered Company ot Rhodesia, native 
wars with, 5513-18 

Chartism, political movement, 4810, 
5248, 5255-56 

— monster petition (1848), 4811, 4975 
Chartres, old houses, 3788 
Chartrense, monks of : see Carthusians 
Charudes, ancient tribe, 3432 

Chassepot rifle, 5094 
Chateaubriand, Vioomte de (1768-1848), 
4846, 4847 

Cbateauguay, battle (1814), 6113-14 
Chatelleoie, in feudal system, 4112 
Chatham, John Pitt, 2nd carl, antago- 
nism to Napoleon, 4725 
Chatham, William Pitt, Ist earl, 
American policy, 4552, 6075-94 

— Canadian polie.v. 6063-68, 6178 

— foreign pollcv, 4505 

— last speech (1778), 4549 

— portrait, 4518 

— war administration, 4518 
Chivtillon, Gaspard de, lord of (>'>igny : 

see Coligny, Gaspard de ( 1 5t lion, 
lord of 

Chatti, Teutonic people, 3432 

— advance against Rhadia, 3447 

— nation of the Frankish federation, 

3448, 3471 

— Roman war against, 2746 
Chattwari, people, 3471 

Chau, Chinese dynasty : see (Uiou 
Chaucer, Geoffrey, 3889, 3892 
Cbaudors, i)eople, 324 
Chaul, battle of (1508), 2153 
Cbaumont, Chevalier de, Frencli Ambas- 
sador to Siam (1685), 1404 
Cbaumont, treaty of, 4760, 4795 
Chau Phraya Sri Suriyawongse, Slamesu 
minister, 1406 

Chant, a tax ; see Muhratta tribute 
Chauvin, French colonist, Canadian fur 
trade organised, 6019 
Chavin de Huantar, antitiuifies, 5838-50 
Cbeohenz, language, 1128 
Cheobenzes, people, 324 
Chedorlaomer. king of Elam : see 
Kutur-Lagamar 

Cbeh Tsung, Chinese Bung emperor, 771 
Chelei, Maya race, 5755 
Chelley, river, Pueblo Indians, 5712-16 
Chelmsford, Lord, 2290, 2291, 2327, 5513, 
6361 

Chelyuskin, Arctic explorer (1742), 6336 
Obemolpo, occupied by Japanese (1904), 
882 

Cheng Tang, Chinese emperor ; see 
Tang 

Cheng-tung, Chinese Ming emperor, 777 
Cben-FL Chinese minister, 6357 
Cheops, king of Egypt (4th dynasty), 
legends of, 2036 

— pyramid, 225, 227, 252, 2035 
Chepfaren, king of Egypt, pyramid 

builder, 2036 

Ohera, kingdom, 1182, 1184 
Cherboi^, town, France, view, 6385 
Cheremisses. race, 328 
Oberkess. language, 1128 
Cherokees, 324, 5700-1 
Obeirra Pnnfi, Assam, rainfall, 1150 
OherryoblOBtom. Japanese, 428 
Ohersonesns. Greek colony, 2446, 2449, 
2450 

Oherusd. tribe, 3442, 3444,3446 
Cbesapaake, capture of (1813), 4776 
Cheyennes, tribe, 312 
Cbeyf Mnidi, rajah of Benares, 1264 
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Ohte, race, legend, 5808, 5820-24 
Chia-ohing, Chinese emperor, 788 
Chians, Greek tribe, 2481 
Obiapas, Mexico, 5730-48, 5768-70, 

6007 

Obiaramonte, Andrea, Sicilian revolt led 
by, 3976 

Ohiari, battle of (1701), 4451 
Obibchas, S. American people, 324, 
5801-24, 5918 

— lip pegs, 5679 

Ohioago, city, university, 6210 

— views, 6279 
Chicha, intoxicant, 5819 
ChichimecB, Mexican race, 338, 5764, 

5779-92 

Chiohen-Itaa, Maya monuments and 
history, 5733-54, 5727 
Chichi, Hun ruler (d. 36 b.c.), 1465 
ChickasawB, tribe, 337, 5698 
Chioomoztoc, history, 5761-82 
Chieftaiaship, a primitive institution, 
218 

Chien Lung, Chinese emperor (1 736-95), 
788, 788, 1396 

— reception of Lord Macartney’s 

embassy, 787 , 791 
Cbieri, town, Italy, 3945, 3950 
Chigi, Cardinal, pleading before Louis 
XIV., 4401 

Chiji, earthly deities. 465 
Chilandar, monastery, 3086 
Child, rapidity of mental progress, 112 
Chiidebert L, king of the Franks, 2470 
ChildeWt IL, king of the Franks, 3470 
Childeric n., king of the Franks, 3470 
Childeric HI., Frankisli monarch, 3481 
Child labour, 5244, 5255, 6393-95 
Chili, South America, 5593, Almagro’s 
expeditions, 5911 

— civil war (1851), 5987 

— Drake’s expedition, 6948 

— ethnology, 324, 350 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5960-90 

— views, 5807, 5946, 5953 
Chili- Argentine peace statue, 5989 
“ Chiliast ” doctrine, 3940 
Chillianwalla. battle of (1849), 1296, 

1297, 5500 
Cbillon, fortress, 363 
Chiloii archipelago, 5992 
Chilperic (son of Gunjok), king of the 
Burgundians (5th century), 3474 
Chilperic I., king of the Franks, 3470 
Chilperic n., king of the Franks, 3470 
Chimalpopooa, Aztec king, 5789-91 
Cbiminigagua, Chibcha legend, 5806-9 
Chimu peoples, 5826-71 

— mummies, 5841 

— sun god of, 5817 

Chimu pottery, 5828, 5830, 5832, 5833 | 
Chin, Chinese state, 738, 753 I 

China, 709-800, 801-854, 6355-58 i 

— Arabs, first appearance, 1428 
—architecture of Han dynastry, 759 

— area, 712 . 

— army, 845 

— Arrow war, 4990, 5506 

— art, 726 727, 728, 778, 786 

— Boxer rising, 6272-75 

— British missions of 1793 and 1816, 

788 ’ 

— British wars, 791, 793, 799, 801, 

4990, 5505-6 ’ 

— Buddhism in : see Buddhism 

— Burmese invasions, 1393, 1394 

— “ burning of the books ” (213 b.c.). 


— cart, 194 

— Central Asia, intercourse with and 

influence on, 756, 1440, 1499, 15U 

— Cham wars, 1401 

-r Christianity in, 788, 825-35, 824, 827 
828, 829, 830, 831, 832, 833 

— climates, 7l5 

— commerce, 895, 1425, 1428. 

1462, 4030-32, 5505 

— currency, . 

— dates in history, 854 
—division of North and South (386- 

582), 763 ' 

— dowager empress of : see Tru Hsi 

— drought of 1875-76, 816 

— dynasties, ancient, 748-759, 760-764 

— Eastern Han dynasty (25-221 a.d,). 

760-61 
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China, Eastern Indo-China, influence of, 
1409 

— education, 733, 847 

— emperor (late, d. 1907): see Tsai 

Tien 

— empire restored (8th to 14th cen- 

turies), 765-774 

— European buildings, increase of, 847 

— European treaties, 797, 799, 801 

— expenditure and revenue, 

— French relations with, 797, 810, 826 

— future of, Saleeby on, 6420 

— government system, 845 

— Great Wall of : see Great Wall of 

China 

— Greek Influence on, 2599 

— Huns struggle wltli, 1451, 1462 

— intellectual development, early, 724 

— isolation and independent develop- 

ment, 26 

— Japanese wars, 777, 818, 820 

— Korea, early relations with, 463 

— literature, 754, 756, 758, 765, 770, 

776, 778, 847 

— Manchu dynasty (1616-1875), 783- 

800 

— Manchus, modern restrictions on, 849 

— map, 708 

— missionary work in, and its effects, 

778, 809-10, 819, 832, 2924, 5642 

— Mongol conquest and rule, 772, 774, 

1486, 1489 

— military reforms, 845 

— municipal and social reforms, 846 

— navy reforms, 846 

— north-easterly route to, English at- 

tempts t/O discover, 1112 

— Northmen’s voyages to, 4009 

— opium trade and wars, 791, 793, 

852, 5505-6 

— palaces, 726, 835 

— Persians in, 1428 

— philosopliy in, Buddhist influence, 

746 

— population, 712, see also 

Chinese 

— Portuguese, appearance of, 778 

— past office returns, 848 

— postage rates, 

— printing in, first mention, 769 

— products, 715 

— railways, 816, 848 

— reforms, history of, 771, 807, 822, 

823, 845 

— religions, origins and histories, 729, 

739, 749, 762 : see also Buddhism 
Confucianism, Taoism 

— revolution of 1912, 864- 

— scenes in, 711, 718, 719, 722, 725, 

747, 785, 787, 836-37, 838, 839, 

I 840, 841, 844, 850 
I — science, 786, 832 
. — silk trade, 840, 1458 

— Syrian missionaries in 7th and 8th 

centuries, 2924 

— Taiping rebellion : see Taiping 

— telegraph rates. 

— three kingdoms, 761 

— Tibetan relations, 1350, 1474, 1475 

1501-4, 5505, 1552 

— tombs of Ming dynasty, 779 

— Tungusian inroads and rule, 657, 

658 

— twentieth century history, 845-52, 

63 >5-58 

— types, 112-13, 714, 715, 717, 746, 

814-15, 848-49 

— Cigars’ invasions, 767 

— viceroy’s appeal for progress, 852-53 

— war, development of art, 724 

— war scenes, 790, 793, 794, 795, 

805, 818, 1877 

— weights and measures, 

— Western and Eastern Tsln dynasties 

(266-419), 762-763 
China 8aa, bed of, 1419 
Ohindasvinth, king of the Goths (641- 
649), legal code of, 3512 
Chin Dynasty (221-207 B.o.), 753-55 

— (265-s317 A.D.) : see Tsin 

— later (935-46), 769 

Chinese, language and writing, alphabet 
due to a Buddhist, 746 

— growth and development, 722 

— hyphen, use of in English equiva- 

lents, 710 


Ohinaie. modern writing, 724 

— phonetic system, 724 

— people, 324, 350, 720 

— ancient Greeks, knowledge of, 2487 

— art and architecture, 726, 759, 778, 

786 

— in Ceylon, early trade, 1425, 1428 

— character, 715, 845 

— governors, men of letters as, 781 

— in Indian Ocean, 1425, 1428 

— literature, 764, 756, 758, 765, 770, 

776, 778, 847 

— Manchu population merged in, 6357 

— in South Africa; 2343 

— Sumerians’ civlhsation akin to, 261 

— tribes of, 720 

— types, 712-13, 714, 715, 717, 746, 

814-15, 843-49 

— white races antagonism, 1)17 

Chinese- Annamitio language, 1128 
Chinese Turkestan : see Eastern Tur- 
kestan 

Ching-Bhii, Cunfucian temple, entrance 
gate, 735 

Cbinghiz : see Genghis Khan 
Chin Kilikh Khan, of Haidarabad : see 
Asaf Jah 

Chinooks, tribe, 324 
Chins, race, 344 

Chinzer, king of Babylon : see IJkin- 
zir 

Chioggia, war of (1378-81), 8417, 3962 
Chios Island, alliance with Athens, 
2517 

— colonisation by Greeks, 2483 

— league against Athens, 2518 

— Macedonian revolt, 255(t 

— revolt against Turkey (1821), 4854 
Chipier, Charles, Babylonian temple re- 
constructed by, 1635 

Chippewa, tribe, 321, 6696-97 
Chiquitos, people, 324 
Chiriguanos, people, 325 
Cbitor, Ilajputana, cai)ital besieged by 
Akbar (1567), 1229 
Chitral, India, Bengal sappers and 
miners road making, 5619 

— British expedition (c. 1898), 5502 

— fort, 1347 

— struggle for throne and British in- 

terference (1892), 1346 
Chitralis, race, 325 

Chittagong, British annexation, 5501) 
Chiosi, ancient Clusium in Etruria, 
2410, 2422 

— besieged by Gauls, 2622 

— sepulchres, 2420 

Chivalry, the age of, 3385, 3397 : see 
also under Knights 
Chlodio, Merovingian king, 3472 
Cblodomer, son of Clovis, king of tlie 
Franks (6th century), 3458 
Chlodwig : see Clovis I. 

Cblopioki, Joseph (1831), 4875 
I Cbmelnicki, Bogdan Sinovi, Cossack 
leader (d. 1657), 3272, 3272 
Cbocos, tribe, 325 

ChoiseuI, Due de, French minister, 
4564, 6094 
Choktaws, tribe, 337 
Chola, kingdotn, 1182, 1184, 1377, 1379 
Chola Naga, king of Ceylon, 1375 
Chois, tribe, 336 
Cbolula, S. America, 5738, 5771 
Chontals, tribe, 325 
Chorasses, tribe, 332 
Chornyje Elobaki, Russian peopie, 3300 
Chorotegans, tribe, 325 
Chosen, ancient Korean kingdom, 862 
Cho-shn, Japanese clan, history, 559- 
662, 663-64, 668-70, 5507 
Chotin, battle of (1769), 8359 
Chotusitz, battle of (1742), 4530 
Chon Dynasty, Chinese, 760, 1451' 

— later, (^957-60), 769 

Chon Fa-Mongknt, king of Siam, 1406 
Cbonli, Confucian classical book, 730 
Chremonidean War, 2581 
Chremonides, archon of Athens, 2581 
Chrestien de Troyes, poems, 3806-7 
Christian ol Anhalt (fl. 1618), 4301 
Christian, duke of Augustenburg (1798- 
1809), 4944, 4973, 6003 
Christian L of -Oldenburg, king of 
Denmark and Norway (1448-81), 
8562, 8578, 4086 
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Christian n., king of Denmark and 
• Norway (1613-2S), 3562 , 8662, 
4369, 4370, 4370 , 4371 

— proclaimed king of Sweden (1520), 

3678 

Christian in., king of Denmark and 
Norway (1533-1569), 4370 , 4371 
Christian Iv., king of Denmark and 
Norway (1588-1648), 4370 , 4373 , 
4374, 4679 

— Thirty Years War, 4303 
Christian V., king of Denmark (1670- 

99), 4492 , 4494 

Christian VI. (1730-46), king of Den- 
mark. 4577, 4578 

Christian VH., king of Denmark (1766- 
1808), 4578, 4679 

Christian Vin., king of Denmark (1839- 
48), 6153, 5157 

— succession question, 4943 
Christian IX.. King of Denmark (1863- 

1906), 5064 , 5154 5414 
Christian X.. king of Denmark (1912), 
5414 

Christian, prince of Holstein-Glucksburg 
4943, 4973 

Christian, archbishop of Mainz, 3003 
Christian of Oliva, bishop of Prussia 
(li. 1215), 3708 

Christian n., elector of Saxony (1691- 
1611), 4295 

Christian Church, 2772-73, 2837-55, 
2867-92 

— art in the early church, 2885, 2885 

— claims of Kome, 2870, 2879, 2889 

— doctrines, development, 2871 

— East and West scnism (6th century), 

2798 

— festivals, beginning of, 2884 

— feudalism takes hold of, 4107-08 

— first general council (325), 2879 

— Justinian’s attitude towards, 2912 

— separation of East and West, 2892 

— state protection in reign of Con- 

stantine, 2878 

— temporal power, history of growth, 

2796-99, 3717-25, 3727-41 

— see also Christianity, Roman Cath- 

olic Church, Orthodox Eastern, 
Church of England, etc. 
Christiania, city, Norway, 4(576,4579,54 12 
Christianity, 2772-73, 2837-55, 2867-92 

— Abyssinia, 2252 

— Apostles’ life and work, 2847 

— b^tism of earliest converts In 

Britain, 3518 

— Bohemia converted, 3148 

— Britain converted, 3502, 1504-5 

— Central Asia, 1478, 1479 

— China, history of, 825-34 

— Congo state. 15th century, 2311 

— Constantine the Great’s work, 2782 

— Crusades’ effect on, 2395 

— dogmatic teaching, history of, 2871 

— early organisation, 2852 

— effect on the world, 54, 2385-86, 

2837, 5639 

— Egypt, ancient, 2139 

— Gospels written, 2855 

— Hungary, 3116 

— India, 1154 

— Japan, history of, 487, 52.3-31, 530 

— Julian the Apostate and, 2785 

— Korea, advent and development, 866 

— lowering of teaching due to Gregory 

the Great, 3522 

— Judaism, separation from, 2850 

— literature, early Christian, 2858 

— Lithuania converted, 3224 

— Milan Edict (313), 2878 

— militant, in Middle Ages, 3385 

— Moldavia converted, 3146 

— new era after the Reformation, 4193 

— North Africa in early days, 2201 

— Nubia converted, 2248 

— Paganism in relation to, 2860, 2863 

— persecutions ; see Christian persecu- 

tions 

— Persian empire limited by * non- 

acceptance of, 1878 

— Poland converted, 3194 

— rise of the Church in the West, 3517 

— Russia converted, 8292 

— spread of, history, 2857 

— state protection begun under Con- 

stantine 2878 


Ohristianity, teachings of Christ, 2840 

— see also names of various Churches 

and sects 

Christian Jager, Namaqua chief, 2283 
Christian ml^ons : see missionaries 
Christian Pedersen, Danish author 
(d, 1554), 4372 

Christian persecutions, 217 , 2859-62, 
2872-77, 2873 

— Declus (250), 2872 

— Diocletian, 2779 

— Domitian, 2861 

— Galerius (303), 2875 

— Goths in the 6th century, 3511 

— Japanese, 626-31, 526 

— Nero, 2856 , 2860 

— Spanish, 3509 

— Ugau .a, 2.302 

— Valerian (253-260), 2874 
Christiansborg, Danish colony, 2276 
Christian Socialism, 5258, 5264 
Christina, queen of Spain, 5401 
Christina, queen of Sweden (1632-54), 

4382, 4382 , 4389 

Christmas, Christian festival, 2884 

— Polish customs, 3234 , 3235 
Christmas Island, view, 5540 
Christodule, St., of llth century, 2960 
Cnristoph, bishop of Corona, 2987 
Christopher n., king of Denmark (1319- 

32), 3560, 4075 

Christopher III. of Bavaria, king of 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden 
(1439-48), 3562, 3562 , 3578, 4086 
Christopher, count of Oldenburg, in 
the Count’s War (153.3-36), 4371 
Chronic se Polonornm, 3198 
Chronicles, Book of, historic value, 1757 
Chronology, of American history, 6316- 
17 

— Babylonian, 1637 

— Eastern Europe, dates in the history 

of, 3355 

— Egyptian dates, 2040, 2057 

— French Revolution to our own time, 

dates, 5279-80 

— great events before the Reformation, 

4088-90 

— Greek, ancient, 2588 

— Reformation to the French Revolu- 

tion, dates, 4583 

— Roman empire, dates, 2800 

— Russian, 3336 

— South-eastern European history, 

from 500 to 1792 A,D., 3103 

— world history, 60-73, chart 74-77 

Chrysaorian League, 1831 
Chrysaphius “ Tzuma,” Byzantine 
eunuch, 3029 

Chrysobullon, battle of (883), 2144 
Chrysoloras, Manuel, 4125 
Chrysopolis, battle of (323), 2781 
Chrysostom, preacher of Constanti- 
nople, 2889, 2889 

Chrystler's Farm, battle (1814), 6114 
Chrzanowski, Adalbert, 4931 
Chucuito, state, South America, 5857- 
59 

Chuenpee, capture in 1856, 796 
Chu-gu-shi Lake, Japan, 426 
Chukchi, race, 325, 643 , 662, 665 
Chu Kiang, Chinese river, 719 , 720 
Chulalongkorn I., king of Siam (1868), 
1406, 1407 

— edition of the Atthakathas, 1376 
Chul Thong, king of Korea, 868 
Cbumbi Valley, British occupation, 

1505, 6603 

Chnmigren, king of Pegu (1556), 1403 
Chun, prince, Chinese regent, 6357 
Chnnohiu, Confucian books, 730 
Chunchos, people, 325 
Ohung-Cheng, Emperor, suicide, 780 
Chung Hou, Chinese ambassador, 812 
Chnng-yung, Confucian book, 726, 730 
Ohupas, battle of, Peru (1542), 5912 
Ohuquisaoa, congress (1825), 5986 
Church Missionary Society, 5641 
Church of England, Charles I. supported 
by, reason for, 4343 

— condition of clergy during Wars 

of the Roses, 3905 

— Elizabeth’s policy, 4266-69 

— Laud’s policy, 4331 

— legislation under Charles II., 4421 

— Reformation, 4286 
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Church of England, remodelled on 
Roman system in 7th century, 3505 

— Thirty-nine Articles, 4209 

— Tractarian movement, 4896 
Ohurohin, Winston, 6174 

Chnsan Archipelago, 790 , 797, 5505 
Ohushn, Confucian bamboo books, 730 
Chuvash, language, 3034 
Chu Yuan-Chang, founder of the Ming 
dynasty, 776 

Chu-zen*ji, lake. Japan, 426 
Cibola, races innabiiing, 5711 
Cicero, M. Tullius, 2661, 2661 , 2680 

— Catiline conspiracy denounced, 2663 , 

2665 

— at country villa, 2662 

— Philippic orations, 2678 

Cicero, son of M. 'rullius Cicero (23 
B.C.), 2892 

Cid, campaigns against Moors, 3988 
Cienpregos, Cuba, ^pulatlon, 6176 
Cilicia, country, Asia Minor, Alexander 
the Great’s conquest, 2551 

— Armenian emi^ation to, 1978 

— Assyrian relations, 1664, 1674 

— Hittites in, 1718, 1723 

— locality inhabited by ancient 

f'ilicians, 1789 

— Meheinct All’s conquest (1883), 2162 

— migrations of Cilicians, 2408 

— Roman conquest, 2384 

— Seleucid empire in Asia Minor 

confined to, 1830 

— uncivilised condition -during Roman 

supremacy, 1859 
Cilician Oates, 283, 2551 
Cimabue, Giovanni, artist, 3963, 3966 , 
3967 

Cimbebas. negroes : see Baslmba 
Cimbri, Teutonic people, 2657, 3433, 
3434 

Cimmerians, ancient people, Asia 
Minor invasions, 1456, 1683, 1796, 
1802 

— Assyrian wars, 1579. 1674, 1680 

— distribution and early migrations, 

2400. 2443-44 

— soldiers, Ionian carving, 1797 
Cimon, Athenian general, 1816, 2502 
Cinna, Roman Consul (d. 84 B.c.), 2660 
Cinnamon, Ceylon trade and cultiva- 
tion, 1382, 1384 

Cinq-Mars, French grand-master of the 
horse, plot against Richelieu, 4314 
Clone, Andrea di : see Orcagna 
Circassians (I'cherkessas), 314 , 325 
Cirta, stormed by Jugurtha, 2199 
Cisalpine Gaul, 2432 

— map, 1st century B.C., 2621 
Cis-Leitbania, 5089 
Cispadane Republic, 4681 
Cistercians, monastic order, Bernard of 

Clairvaux’s influence on, 3733 

— dress, 3737 

— German colonisation work, 3699, 

3704 

— methods of life, 3734 

— in Sweden, 3572 
Cities, effect on trade, 199 

— sites determined by natural con- 

ditions, 27 , 30 

Citizenship, importance insisted on, in 
ancient Greek thought, 2595-96 

— Roman ideal of, 2602 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 
founded in 1823, 5634 
Ciudad Rodrigo, captured by Wellington 
(1812), 47.50 

Civilis, Julius, mutiny of Roman legions 
led by (70 A.D.), 2739 
Civilisation, anthropomorphic concei 
tlon of divinity, 290 

— caste system and, 2375 

— Central Asian remains, 1469 

— Christianity’s effect on, 2385-86 

— Church’s influence on, 2359-60 

— conformation of non-European to 

European type, 56-59 

— continuity of, 2357-69 

— Cretan, 2408-9 

— Cnisades, effect on, 2395-96 

— development and contributing 

causes, 12-48, 60-59, 146, 185-201, 
203-224, 233-280, 282, 397 , 2391 

— different kinds of, 1^61 

— earliest traces, 60 
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Egyptian, 233-258, 2013 
— Etruscan, 2420-24 
— European, 281-98, 369 , 2387-97, 
2407 

— Greek, 2381, 2451-60, 2589-2600 
— Italian, early, 2413-24 

— map of centres of, in 3000 B.c., 1562 
— Mediterranean the home of, 2374, 

2376 

— Mesoxmtamian, 259-280 
— Neolithic, 156 
— Roman, 2383 

— seven wonders of, 225, 226-232 

— transferred, instability of, 281-282 
OivU War (1642-46), 4337 , 4338 , 4343- 

48 

— prisoners sent to Virginia, 6039 
CSvita Veochia, Italy, capture by 

Oudinot(1849), 4954 
— Prefetti rule over, 3958 
Olam-Gnllas, Count Edward von. 

Austrian commander, 5026, 5073 
Clan, Keltic significance, 2433-36 
Clapperton, Hugh, 2230 
Clare, Richard, Earl of Pembroke (fl 
1170) : see Pembroke 
Claremon^ council of : see Clermont 
Clarence, Duke of, feud with Edward IV 
and Woodvilles, 3898, 3900 
Clarendon, Lord, leaving Whitehall 
Palace (1667), 4472 
Clarendon Code (1660), 4466 
Clarendon - Gortchakoil Agreement 
(1872-73), 1329 

Clare Sisters, religious order, 3740 
Clarkson, Thomas, 5477 
Claudia, daughter of Louis XII. of 
France, betrothals, 3832-33 
Claudian, Roman poet, 2787 
Claudius, Roman emperor, 2719, 2719 
Claudius (M. Aurelius), Roman emperor 
(d. 270 A.P.), 2770 
Claudius, Appius, 2630, 2635 
Claudius Nero C., Roman consul (208 
B.C.), 2648 
Clausen rock, 168 
Clavering, Captain, Arctic explorer 
(1823), 6336 

Clay, Henry, 6210, 6230, 6237 , 6374 
Clay, as writing material, 1558 
Cleander, favourite of emperor Com- 
modus, 2761 
Clemenceau, M., 5378 
Clemexu, S. : see Twain, Mark 
Clemens Maximus, Roman governor of 
Britain (.381 A.P.), 3502 
Clement of Alexandria, father of the 
Chmch, 2871 

Clement of Drenovica, bisliop, 2945 
Clement II., pope (1046), 3724, 3725 
Clement m., pope, 3779, 4034 
Clement V., pope (1305-1314), 3778, 
3783-85 

— Avignon residence, 4130, 4134 

— quarrel with Henry VII., 3622 

— suppression of the Templars, 3404 
Clement VL, pope, Avignon palace, 

4134, and Charles IV., 3161, 3624 
Clement Vn., anti-pope (d. 1394), 3406 
Clement Z., pope, 1404 
Clement ZIV.j pope, 4564, 4565 
Clement, presbyter at Rome, 2859 
Clement, Ia<^e8, Dominican, assassina- 
tion of Henry III. of France, 4290 
Clement Augustus, archbishop of 
Cologne (1835), 4892 
Clementina, duchess of Saxony, mar- 
riage with Henry the Lion, 3601 
Cleomenes IIL, king of Sparta (236- 
222 B.O.), 2134, 2581 , 2586 
Cleon, Athenian demagogue, 2512 
Cleon, of Syraeuse, explorer, 2593 
Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus III. 
of Syria, 1844 

Cleopatra Vn., queen of Egypt (68- 
30 B.c,), 2131, 2683 , 2686 

— Julius CJsBsar's relations with, 2674 

— Mark Antony's relations with, 2682 
Cleopatra, wife of Philip of Macedon 

(887 B.C.), 2641 

Clewtra, daughter of ..Philip of Mace- 
don, 2689 

Cleiqmtra Bartnioe, queen of Egypt 
• (81-80 B.O.), 2181 
niaopatea IoImm, queen of Syria, 1843 , 
1846 
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Clraho (Kleph), Lombard king, 3462 
** (nerids Laioos ” Bull, 3876 
Clerk-Maxwell, scientist, 79, 103 
Clermont, council of, 3385, 3778, 3769 
Cleveland, Dnehess of, 4469 
Cleveland, Grover, 6257 , 6260, 6275, 
plate facing p. 6255 
Cleves, duchy, contest for (1651), 4388 
Olilf-dwellers, 5711-24 

— baskets and pottery, 6713 

— dwellings, types, and tools, 172 , 
5714 , 5715 , 5716 , 5717 , 5718 , 5719 

Clifford of Chndleigh, Lord, 4473 
Climate, influence on transformation of 
earth's surface, 118 

— map of influence on history, 391 

— race influenced by, 387-98, 392 , 393 
Clinton, General, 6068-6100 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Athens, 2494 
Clitos, killed by Alexander the Great, 

2562-63 

Clitus, king of Illyria, 2399, 2544 
Clive, Robert, Lord (1725-1774), 1257 , 
1201, 4518, 4552, 5498 

— administration in India, 1259, 1261 
— Arcot captured (1752), 1256 

— operations against Suraj ud Daulah, 
1258 

Clive’s iaghir, explanation of term, 1259 
Clocks and watches, early use of, 6382 
Clodia, wife of Augustus, 2702 
Clop:, Japanese factory, 649 
Cloisonne ware, Japanese craftsman at 
work, 545 

Clontarf, battle of (1014), 3542, 3931 
Closter Seven, battle of (1757), 4543 
Clotaire L, king of the Franks, 3470 
Clotaire II., king of the Franks, 3470 
Clotaire HI., king of the Franks, 3470 
Clothing : see Costume 
Cloth, manufacture and sale, 4062, 4070 
Clotilde, marriage to Joseph Napoleon, 
5025 

Clove, East African trade, 2295 

— Malayan trade, 898, 901 

Clovis I. (Chlodwig), king of the Franks 
(d. 511 A.D.), 3472, 3472 

— baptism (496), 3743 , 3517 

— feudalism under, 4096 

— made a Roman Consul, 3456 
Romans defeated (486 a.D.), 4094 
war with the Goths, 3456 

Clovis n., king of the Franks (638), 
3382 , 3383 , 3470 

Clovis HI., king of the Franks (091), 
3470 

Clnb of the Pantheon, 5260 
“Club War,” Finland (1596-97), 5160 
Cluniacs, religious order, 3722, 3766-96, 
4012, 3737 
Clusinm : see Chiusi 
Clyde, Colin Campbell, Lord, 1300 , 1310, 
4992, 5501 

Cnidus, battle of (394 b.c.), 1818 
Cnossos, ancient city, Crete, 237, 285, 
286, 1564, 2060, 2073 
Coaling stations, British. 5596 
Coalition Ministry (c. 1852), 4980-87 
Coast erosion, 86, 117 
Coatit, battle of (1895), 2258 
Coatlichan, ancient kingdom, 5782-90 
CoatliouS, legend of, 5774-76 
Coats’ Land, discovery (1903), 6.348 
Cobden, Richard, 4820 , 4995 
Cooames, S. American tribe, 5666 
Coooeins Nerva, emperor : see Nerva 
Cochin China, 1409-15, 1414 
Cochrane. Admiral Lord, 5970 , 5972-76 
Coconut, Importance to Polynesians, 949 
Cooomes, Maya princely family, 5750-54 
Code Napoleon : see Napoleon code 
Code noir, French slave law, 4624 
Codex Jnstinianns : see Justinian code 
Oodomannus, klim of Persia : see 

Darius III., (Todomannus. 
Coele-Syria, country, Syria, 1840 
Ooelho, Gonzalo, voyages of, 5892 
Coen, Jan Pieterszen, Dutch governor in 
Malaysia, 902 
Coercion Bills (Irish), 5174 
Omnr, Jacques, Bourges banker, 4594 
Go-hong, 792 

Coinage, British system, 4615 

— Byzantine standard universal, 4053 

— Canatda, 6176 

— Central American currencies, 6010 
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Coinage, early mediums of exchange, 
193-196, 197, 1799 

— English standard under Henry II., 
4065 

— German Empire (14th and 15th 
centuries), 3666 

— Greeks' first use of coins, 2484 
— Maximilian of Brazil, 6004 

— mediseval, and commerce, 3074, 4589 
— Persian uniform system, 1814 
— South American currencies, 5995 

— uniform standard for the British 
Empire advocated, 6654 

Coinage Union of Tuscany, 3965 
CoiretChur), Switzerland, 370 
Coke, Sir Edward, 4320, 4329 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste (d. 1683), colonial 
policy, 5950, 0024-28 

— financial reforms in France, 4399, 
4622 

— portrait, 4397 
Colborne, Sir Francis, 5504 
Oolborne, Sir John, 6120 
Colchlans, ancient people, 1723 
Coldstream Guards, historic types, 5533 
Colenso, battle of (1899), 2339 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 4819, 4822 

— “ Kublai Khan,” 775 
Colhnacan, state : see Culhua 
Coligny, Gaspard de Ch&tillon, Lord of, 

4285, 4286 , 4288 

Coligny, (lount Jean, Tmks defeated by, 
at Sankt Gotthard (1664), 3016 
CoUas, race, 8. America, 5842-57 
Collectors, of Indian Civil Service, 5502 
Colleoni, Bartolomeo (1400-75), statue 
of, 3961 , 3963 
Colley, Sir George, 2330, 2330 
Collins, David, 1 lent. -governor of Tas- 
mania, 1052-54, 1054 
Collinson, Sir R., Arctic explorer, 6325 
Coloe, near Sardis, Asia Minor, defeat of 
Antiochus 1. (262 b.o.), 1829 
Cologne, Germany, 3671 , 4061-65, 4084, 
4833 

— university, 4131 

Cologne Union (1367), 3367, 4073, 4077- 
78 

Colojan, Bulgarian tsar : see Kalojan 
Colombia, republic, 6995 ; Cliibcha 
civilisation, 5804 

— history of republic (1818-61), 5968- 

94 

— white population, 325 
Colombia, congress of (1824), 5980-92 
Colombo, Ceylon, 1386, 1386 
Colon, Bartholomew, 5886, 5889 
Colon, Diego, 5880, 6890, 5921 
Colon, Fernando, 5880 

Colone, Capo di, battle of (982), 3588 
Colonial Offloe, British. 5439 
Colonisation, British, 4166-67 : see also 
British Empire and names of 
colonies 

— causes of expansion, 24 

— Greek development, 2481-83 

— rivers as factors, 397 
Colonists’ Dsfenoe League, 1089 
Colonna, Prospero (fl. 1521), 4212 
Colonna fa^y, 3782-83, 3950 
Colophon, ancient city, Asia Minor, 

Gyges' capture of, 1795 
Colorado, river, aboriginal tribes, 
5707-24 

Colorado, state, U.S.A., cliff dwellings, 
172 

ColoradoB, wars with Blanquillos, 5986 
Coloesenm, Rome, 2613 , 2741, 2757 

Colossns of Memnon : see Memnon, 
Colossus of 

Colossus of RhodM, 225, 229 
Colporteur, origin in Germany, 4173 
Columba, Saint (521-97), mission to 
Scotland, 8911. 3923 

— monastery founded on Iona, 3506 
Columba, Irish missionary monk (543- 

616), and auricular .confession, 3528 

— settlement at Bobbio, 3463 
Columbia University, N.Y., 6313 
Oolnmbns, Christopher, American Em- 
pire ambition, 5919 

— Atlantic Ocean theories, 6662 

— burial places, 6888, 6965 

— character and education, 5876 

— deprived of office and arreeted by 

Bobadllla, 6887 
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.Oohnnlinf, descendants’ claims, 5890 

— discovery of America, 3412, 6883 

— epitaph on tomb, 3412 

— flight from Portugal, cause of, 5880 

— Isabella of Spain’s support of, 4005, 

5881 

— landing on Guanahani, 5884 

— marriage, 6877 

— models of ships, 5882 

— portrait and scenes in life of, 3413, 

5877, 5879, 5886, 5887 

— San Domingo colony founded, 5888 

— slave traffic, 5922 

— Toscanelli’s map used, 5877 

— unscientific theories, 6886 
Oiflumbus, Diego : see Colon, Diego 
Columella, Homan writer, 2831 
Comanohes, tribe, 344 

Combe, Egyptian prehistoric, 238, 241 
Comes Litoris Saxonioi, appointed for 
defence of coasts, 3502 
Commagene, district, Asia Minor, origin 
of name, 1722 

— for history, see Cappadocia 
Commenda,” Italian mercantile asso- 
ciation, 4063-64 

Commendore, Francis, (c. 1565), 
Commerce : see Trade 
Commodos, emperor of Romo (d. 193), 
2760, 2761, 2701 

Commodus, L. Oeionius : see Aelius 
Caesar 

Common penny, tax, 3679 
Commons, House of, powers, 5429 

— scenes, 4801, 5434-35 

— separation from House of Lords, 3884 
Commonwealth, in England, inaugura- 
tion and history of, 4348-51 ' 

Commune, the (1871), 4663, 5223, .5224 
Communes, in France in Middle Ages, 
4118 

Communism, Babeuf's ideal society, 
5260 

— French riots under Louis Philippe, 

4907-14 

— in Germany, 5268 

— of Neolithic lake and pile dwellers, 

164, 108 

— Owen’s mpdel factory scheme, 5245 

— Persian in the 6th century, 1879 

— Scot’s system of land tenure, 2433- 

34 

— see also Socialism 
Commeni dynasty, 2957-62, 4036 
Como, the Visconti acquire, 3972 
Oomontorius, king of Thrace, 2580 
Compagnie d' Occident : sec Mississippi 

Company 

Compagnie van Verre, 4611 
Compass, invention by Chinese, 6382 
Competition, in labour, 201 
Compromise of 1850 : see slavery under 
United States 

Compy, battle of (1650), 4320 
Con, in mythology, legend, 5836 
Conoaoba, Inca antiquities, 5844 
Concepcion, town, S. America, 5913 
Concert of the Powers, growth of 
principle, 6191 
Conobfllos, Lope de, 5921 
Conohuoos, state, 8. America, 5838 
^noiliation and Arbitration Act (1895), 

ffi }visions of, 5252 

, Conoino, Mar^ohal d’Ancre (d. 
1617) : see Ancre, Concino Concini 
Concord, battle (1775), 6079-82, 6081 
Coxid^, Armand de Bourbon of : see 
Conti, Armand de Bourbon 
Cond4, Henry, of Bourbon, prince 
(1588-1646), alliance with Protes- 
tant cause, 4313 

Cond^, Louis, of Bourbon, prince of 

(1530-1669), 4285 

Oon^, Louis, of Bourbon, prince of, 
(1621-86), arrest in 1650, 4316 
— opposition to Mazarin, 4319 
— received by Louis XIV., 4416 
— Spanish alliance, 4321 
— Thirty Years War, 4310 
— victory at Lens (1648), 4319 
Condolmiori, Francesco, 2987 
Oondoroct, miugnis of, French educa- 
tion scheme. 4706 

Oondore, Pulo, island, English settle- 
ment attempted (1702), 1411 
OOBdotticti, ban<u of soldiers, 3404 


Conestoga, tribe, 5702 
Confession, religious practice, 3528, 
3721, 4204 

Confession of Augsburg : see Augsburg 
Confession 

Confucianism, 720-36 

— ancestor worship ceremony, 734 

— classical books, the sixteen, 730 

— conflict with Buddhism, 740 

— earlier than Confucius, 729 

— temples, 732, 732, 733, 734, 735, 

736 

Confucius, philosopher, 729-34, 729, 
731 

Congo, country, Africa, 2306-12 

— British expedition (1875), 5618 

— European claims, 2347 

— European influence, 2309 

— map, 2347 

— unexplored regions, 2306 

Congo, native kingdom, Africa, 2291, 
2310-12, 2346 
Congo, river, Africa, 2003 
Congo Free State, Africa, 2347-48, 
5362 5363 
Conibos, tribe, 325 

Conneau, Dr., Louis Bonaparlo 
rescued, 4906 

Connecticut, U.S.A., colonisation, 6046 
Conon, the Athenian, 1818 
Conrad, of Franconia : see Conrad ill.. 
Holy Roman emperor 
Conrad L, Frankish king (911), 3584 
Conrad n., Holy Roman emperor 
(1024-39), 3591, 3941-42 

— Burgundy acquired by, 3776 

— coronation, Canute present at, 

3844 

— and papacy, 3724 

Conrad III., Holy Roman t'mperor 
(1137-.52), 3601 

— candidate for the Imperial crown, 

3.599 

— crusade led by. 3778, 4032 
Conrad IV., (ierman king (d. 1254), 

3615, 3952 

Conrad of Lorraine, Frankish duke 
(lOth century), 3586 
Conrad, of Liitzellard (c. 1194), 

Henry V’!. 8U|)ported by, 3950 
Conrad, of Marburg, Dominican in- 
quisitor (fl. 1233), 3612 
Conrad, duke of Masovia, Dobrinian 
Order founded (c. 1225), 3214 

— negotiations with Teutonic order. 

3708 

Conrad of Montferrat (d. 1192), crown 
of Jerusalem conferred on, 4040 

— defeat of Byzantines, 2963 

— Tyre defeated by, 4033-38 
Conrad, son of Henry IV.. opposition 

kingdom (1093 1101), 3596 
Conrad of Urslingen (c. 1194), as duke 
of Spoleto, .3950 

Conrad of Wittelsbacb, archbishop of 
Mainz, 3611 

Conradin, son of emperor Conrad IV., 
3401, 3952 

Conradin, duke of Swabia, effort to 
reconquer Sicily (1268), 3616 
Conrad, Otto, prince of Moravia (d. 
1191), 31.54 

Corning, Hermann, suggestions on the 
Eastern question, 3017 
Consalvi, Car£nal (1820), 4842, 4876 
Conscription, in Germany, 5342 
Conservatives, political party, 4807 
Consid^rant, Victor (1808-97), social- 
istic teachings, 5262 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill (1858), 4992 
Constance, granddaughter of Bo- 
hemond I., marriage with 
Raimond of Poitou (c. 1136), 4025 
Constance, Holy Roman empress, 
(1186), 3392, 3608, 8950 
Constancy M., Venetian adventurer ; 

see Fhauikon, Constantine 
Constance, Council of (1414-18), 3408, 
3638-43, 3749-52, 3763-56 

— John Huss at, 3167, 3168, 3752 

— state entry of Pope John, 3749 
Oonstanoe, treaty of (1183), 3606, 3944 
CoBStans, Byzantine emperor (641- 

88), 2917 

Oonstau, Roman emperor (821-60 
A.D.), 2782, 2784 
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Gonstantia, Empress : see Constance 
Constantin, Bartb^lemey, reform 
schemes, 4897 

Constantine, negus of Abyssinia, 2253 
Constantine I., the Great, Roman em- 
peror (272-337), 2778, 2780, 2781 

— attitude towards Christianity, 2782, 

2876 

— battle of Miliram Bridge, 2774, 2780 

— Constantinople founded, 2782 

— forged donation, 3762-64 

— presentation to St. Silvester, 2866 

— sign of the Cross, 2779 
Constantine H., Roman emperor (312- 

340 A.P.), 2783, 2784 
Constantine IV., Pogonatus (668-685), 
Byzantine emperor, 2918 
Constantine V., (Copionymus), Byzan- 
tine emperor (741-75), 2939, 3035 
Constantine VH., Porphyrogennetus, 
Byzantine emperor (912-69), 2951 
Constantine VIII., Byzantine emperor 
(1026-71), 2954 

Constantine IX., Monomachus, Byzan- 
tine emperor (1042-54), 2955 
Constantine X., Ducas, Byzantine em- 
peror (1059-67), 2957 
Constantine XI., Byzantine emperor 
(1449-53), 2975, 297,5, 2988, 3978 

— death at siege of Constantinople 

(1453), 2992, 3658 

Constantine, rival emperor to Honor- 
ins (407 A.D.), 2788 

Constantine, despot of Kustendil (d. 
1394), 3048 

Constantine, ruler of Misetlira. 2988 
Constantine, Russian ruler (1216), 3287 
Constantine, Russian grand duke 
(1830), 4850, 4874, 4876 
Constantine, Russian grand duke, 
viceroy of Poland (1862), 5030 
Constantine, of Thessaloniea, Slav 
apostle (9th century), 2944, 3080, 
3146 

Constantine, archbishop of Rome. 277^ 
Constantine Asen, Bulgarian tsar, 3044 
Constantine Brankovan, voivode of 
Wallachia (1688-1714), 3058 
Constantine, king of Greece, 5322, 5324, 
5325 

Constantinople, city, Arab siege 

(717-18), 1926, 1927, 2935 

— art school founded (1891), 5210 

— Bajazet l.’s blockade of. 2975 

— B.vzantlne walls and reservoirs. 

2923, 29.50 

— Crusaders capture, 23i>J'96, 2964. 

2907 

— description of, in time of Justinian, 

2920 

— founded by Constantine the Great, 

2782 

— Latin Empire established, 4040 

— letter-writer, 320 

— mosques, 2998. 2999, 3002, 3003, 

3013, 3014, 3015 

— officers’ school at, under Von der 

Goltz, 5209 

— pictures, 5287 

— plan in 1520 (contemporary), 3001 

— port in 11th century, 4052 

— revolution (1909), 6370-71 

— Roman customs, etc., copied in, 

2919 

— siege of 626 a.d., 3071 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4053-59 

— Turkish capture (1453), 2991, 2993, 

3657, 4059 

— university founded, 6201 

— for ancient city before 330 a.D. 

see Byzantium 

Constantinople, conference of Great 
Powers (1876), 6169 

— council of (381), 2889 

— council of (6th century), 2891 

— council of (680), 2892 

— peace of (1897), terms, 6212 
Constantinns : see Constantine 
Constantins I. (M. Flavius Valerius), 

Roman emperor (d. 806),. 2776, 
2776 

Constantins IL, Roman emperor (337- 
61), 2782. 2784 

** Constltiitio tendis,” 3941 * 

OonstitntieBS (rf Clarendon (113^), 3865 
Oons^te, institution in Italy, 3944 

5475 
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Conti, Amuid de Bourbon, prinoo of 

(l«20-lfi66), 4316 
^nti, Hioocdo do, traveller, 5875 
Con-nori-Hoiracooha, god, 5842 
Oontinontal System, 4645, 4732, 4753 
Contraband, Armed Neutrality League 
and, 4704 

“ Contrat Social,” of Rousseau, 6384 
” Convention of the Straits” (1841), 
revision demanded (1854), 5010 
Convention Parliament (1688), 4485 
Convicts, transportation of, 1031, 1048, 
1056 

Convict settlements, 1064, 5479, 6038 
Conway, treaty of (1277), 3878 
Cook, Captain James, Australian voy- 
ages, 1030, 5457, 5482, 6345 
— Hawaii discovered, 968 
— In New Zealand, 990 

— portrait and scenes in life, 949 , 956 , 

1028 

Cook, Dr. P. A., 6343, 6344 
CoOlgaHlie, Australia, view, 1065 
Coomassie : see Kumasi 
Co-operation movement, 5253, 5267 
Ooote, Sir Eyre, Indian campaigns, 1257, 
1263, 4520, 5498 
Copan, Central America, 5732-47 
Copenhagen, city, 5414 

— bombarded by British (1807), 4733 

— castle built by bishop Absolom, 3560 

— Christian IV. ’s improvements, 4374 
Hanse towns capture (1368), 4077 

— Royal Theatre, 5162 

— siege (1659), 4375, 4384 
Copenhagen, battle of (1801), 4703 , 

4704 

Copenhagen, peace of (1660), 4375 
Copernicus (1473-1543), 4143 
Cophen, river : see Kabul river 
Copp<ie, P. E. J., French poet, 5382 
Copper, ancient working in Cyprus, 294, 
1564 

— Copper Age a link between Stone 

and Metal Ages, 176 

— in Egypt, prehistoric and dynastic, 

254 

— in Stone Age, 175 

Copts, people, 32^ 2142, 2180 
Coptos, Egypt, 245, 1422, 2016, 2091 
Copyright, origin of law in Germany, 
4173 

Cora, tribe. 339 
Coral Islands of Oceania, 946 
Corbulo, Domitius, Roman governor, 
2720, 2721 , 2724 
Cordseans, Thracian tribe, 2405 
Corday, Charlotte, 4668, 4674 
Cordoba, Prancisco Pernandez de, 
Spanish explorer, 5893, 6013 
Cordoba, Gonsalvo Hernandez de : see 
Gonsalvo 

Cordoba, Pedro de, 5925 
Cordova, city, Spain, 3979-84, 3990, 
3995 

— mosque, 2926, 2927 
Cordnan, dyed leather work, 2206 
Cordus, Cremutius, historian, 2716 
Corflnium, Italian town, 2659 

Corfu, island, British occupation and 
its results, 5606 

— defence by Johann Matthias, 3021 

— views, 2370 , 5609 

Corinth, city, Greece, ancient ruins, 2483 

— Athenian alliance, 2536 

— commerce, 2484 

— destruction by Romans, 2784 , 2652 

— and Peloponnesian League, 2490 

— Turkish capture (1468), 2996 
Corinth, Isthmus of, canal, 6212 
Corinthian League, 2538, 2546 
Cork Harbour, British Fleet in, 4976 
Cormon, Perdinand, pictures of, 17 , 36 , 

38 , 39 , 134 , 143 , 147 , 148 , 149 
Corn, Russian exports, 5310 
Corneille, Pierre (1606-84), 4145 
Cornelia, mother of the Gracchi, 2803, 
2805 

Cornelius, Pierre, picture 1794 
Cornell University, N.Y., 6313 
Cornish, Admiral, 5527 
Com Laws, bread riots (1819), 4799 

— repeal, 4816, 4975, 6008 
Cornwall, ethnology, 825, 2425 
Cornwallis, Charles, Marquess (1738- 

1805), 1268, 1276, 5499, 6100 

6476 


Cornwallis, Charles. Marquess, portraits 

and scenes, 1268 , 1269 , 1271 , 6096 

— surrender at Yorktown (1781), 

4552, 4567 

Coro, town, Miranda cdptures, 5957 

Coronado, Juan Vasques de, 5903 
Coronation Stone of early English kings, 

3839 

Corpus Christi, festival, 3740 
Corroboree, 209 , 1025 
Corsairs ; see Pirates and privateers 
Corsica, Aragon a'^quires, 3998 

— ethnology, 325 

— French annexation, 4565 
— Genoa acquires, 3968 
— Roman occupation, 2637 
— Saracens in, 3941 
Cortenuova, Frederic II. defeats North 
Italian towns (1237), 3951 
Cortereal, father of Gaspar and Miguel, 
6324 

Cortereal, Qaspar and Miguel. American 
discoveries, 6011-13, 6324 
Cortes, Pernando, character and career, 
5893-94 

— discovery and conquest of Mexico, 

5894, 5895 , 5897 

— Honduras expedition. 5754 

— horse worshipped by Ma.vas, 5754 

— Narvaez defeated by, 5898 

— placing the Christian Cross on an 

Aztec altar, 5900 

— l)ortrait, 5894 

— superseded in Mexico, 5903 

— Tlazcalans as allies of, 5798 
Cortes, Spanish national assembly. 4227 
Corunna, town, Spain, South American 

sailing service, 5954 
Corunna, battle of (1809), 4743 
Corvee, in Egypt, 2141 
Corycus, naval battle of (191 n.c,), 1844 
Cos, joins league against Athens, 2518 
Cosimo de Medici (1389-1464), Floren- 
tine ruler, 3415, 3967, 3972 , 4125 
Cosimo I., duke of Tuscauy (1537-74), 
Florence ruled by, 3967 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 2922, 5661 
Cossa, Baltasare : see John XXIII., 
pope 

Cossacks, people, 675-83, 3202, 3263-77 

— characteristic types, 059 , 072 , 674 , 

3205 , 3267 

— chain mail, 3266 

— national life ended (1775). 3277 

— organised by Stephen Bathory 3258 

— pioneers in Central Asia, 1534 

— relations with Poland, 3262, 3264, 

3266, 3272 

— submission to Russia (1653), 3273 

— see also Kirghiz and Siberia 
Cosssei, tribe of Central Asia, 2566 

' Costa Rica, 

— etlmology, 325, 5804 

— federation with Central American 

states, 6007 
Costume, Assyrian, 269 

— Bohemian dress of 17th century, 

3177 

— Bosnian, 3091 

— Bulgarian national, 3046 

— Byzantine, of 8th century, 2945 

— continuity of forms, 2367 

— Cossack head-dress, 3267 

— Croatian peasants, 3087 

— early origins, 191 

— of Elizabeth, queen of England, 4267 

— evolution of, 187 

— of Fano, Denmark, 3563 

— function of adornment, 192 

— Hungarian types, 3133 

— Icelandic, 3564 

— liapps, 3577 

— Maltese, 5607 

— Mesopotamian (Sumerian), 262 

— modern fashions, 3,000 years ago, 

2367 

— Montenegrin of the " Old Guard,” 

3091 

— Norwegian types, 3564 

— Roman toga, 2658 

— Russian, 3340, 3327 

— Saxon, 2366 

— Servian woman, 3091 

— Swedish types, 3677 

Cote Claris, discovery (1840), 6345 I 
Ootini, Keltic race, 2432 


Con — Cre 

Cotta, German bookseller, and German 
Customs Union, 4882 
Cotta, Roman general (73 B.C.), 1835 
Cotton, American cultivation, 5476, 6038 
— Arabic origin, 4049 
— British Industry, history, 4628 
— Egyptian, 2168 
— United States statistics, 6319 

— weaving inventions, 4554 

I Cotton mills, cruelties practised in, 
6393-94 

Cotys, king of Thrace (4th century B.C.), 
2404-5, 2531, 2533 
Coulevalu, Madame de, 5386 
Coulmiers, battle of (1870), 5136 
Councils of the Church, Basle (1434), 
3646, 3647 , 3648, 3753-55, 3824 

— f’arthage (418), 2890 

— Chalcedon (451), 2798, 2891 

— Claremont (1095), 3778 

— Constance (1414-18), 3167 , 3168, 

3408, 3638, 3749 , 3752, 3753, 3756 

— Constantinople (381), 2889 

— Constantinople (6th century), 2891 

— Constantinople (680), 2892 

— Ephesus (431), 2890 

— Lateran (1179), 3730 

— Lateran (1215), 3736, 3738 

— Lyons, 3614, 4042 

— Nicjea (787), 2879, 2939, 2941 

— Piacenza (1095), 2959 

— Sarclica (343), 2889 

— Trent (1545-03), 4201, 4218, 4257 
Council of the North, 4331, 4336 
Countess of Dufferin’s Fund, 1344 

“ Country of the Sea,” name for 
Southern Babylonia, 1702 
Count’s Ministry of 1865, 5067 
Count’s War, Denmark (1533-36), 4371 
epurbet, Rear-Admiral A. A. P., 1415 
Courcelles, de, French-Canadian gov 
ernor (1665), 6026 
Conrten, William, 6184 
Courtrai, Hotel de Ville, 4066 
Coutau, Hippolyte, painting. 167 
Coutras, baitle of (1587), 4290 
Couture, Thomas, picture, 2762 
Covenanters, 4363, 355 , 4360 
Coverdale, Miles (d. 1568), 4230, 4230 
Cowpens, battle (1780), 6100 
Cowries, as medium of exchange, 196 
Coya, Inca title, 5869 
Cozmin, battle of (1497), 3238 
Cozumel Island, 5733, 5751 
Crac des Chevaliers, 4027 , 4030 
Cracow, 3197, 3197 , 3202 

— university, 3208, 3226 
Crafts, continuity in styles, 2367 

— development of, 193-201 
Craig, governor of Canada, 6120 
Cranmer, Thomas, 4230, 4230 , 4249 
Craonne, battle of (1814), 4760 
Crassus, H. Licinius, 1872, 2661, 2668 
Crassus, P., killed (53 b.c.), 2668 
Craterus, Macedonian general (d. 321 

B.O.), 25.58, 2564, 2566, 2574 
Crateuas, murderer of Archelaus, 2521 
Creation, Assyrian account, 276 

— Babylonian legend, 1640, 1641 

— Babylonian origin of Biblical account 

1583, 1641 

— Chibcha legend, 5806 

— Cliinese account, 748 

— theological views, 91 

Crecy, battle (1346), 3160, 3809, 3812 , 
3813 , 3882 

Credi, Lorenzo di, paintings, 4129 
Cree Indians, 312 

Creek Indians, 337, 5698, 6213, 6217 
Crema, town, Italy, 3945, 3972 
Cr^mieux, Isak, 4912 
Cremona, Italy, 2641, 2728, 3972 
Crenides : see Philippi 
Cre IS, S. America, tribes, 6679 
Creoles, race, 325, 6957-60 
Cr^py-en-Laonnais, peace of (1544), 
4218 

Cresoentius (d. 998), opposition to 
Otto III., 3939-40 
Cresilas, Greek sculptor, 2507, 2507 
Cretaoeons system, 89, 90 , chart facing 
96 

Cretans, ancient people 325 

— invasion of Egypt (1192 b.o.), 2116 
Crete, island, 1570, 2406-9, 6211-12 

6372 
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Oreta, ^gean civilisation in, 285, 287, 
1564, 2408 

— art, the foundation of Grecian art, 

1565 

— Asia Minor tribes, origin from, 1793 

— Babylonian culture in, 1664 

— British desire to possess, 5608 

— earthquakes (1909), 6372 

— Egypt’s relations witli, 287, 2060, 

2073 

— Levantine sea route, 282 

— Minoan periods in, 1564 

— Mohammedan conquest (826), 1938 

— Pelasgian state in, 2372 

— pottery, early, 285, 1561-64 

— revolt (1828), 4858 

— revolt (1866), 5013 

— Roman conquest, 2384 

— Turkish conquest (1669), 3017 

— writing system, early didinctive, 286 
Crimea, district, Russia, coiKpiered from 

Turks (1771), 3359 

— Mongol rule, 1492 

— Scythian invasion, 2444 

Crimean War (1854), 4981-90, :)()05-i3, 
5015, 4983 , 4992 , 4994 

— effects on European history, 4785, 

5493 

— see a;s3 names of battles (Alma. 

Inkerman, etc.) 

Crimissos, battle of (343 b.o.), 2195 
Crinagoras, Mitylene, poet, 2692 
Crispi, Franoesoo, 5042 
Crispos, Roman emperor, 2782 
Ciitobolas of Imbros, historian, 2976 
Croatia, the ban, 3084 

— fortification of frontiers, 3087 

— founding of kingdom, 3083 

— Hungarian conquest, 3083, 3116 

— military service in, 3088, 4957-58 

— National Assembly, 3085 

— peasant types, 3087 

— religion, 3084 

— Turkish invasion (1494), 3677 

— under Turkish ruie, 3099 

— Venetian conquests (lOOO), 3083 
Croats, people, 325, 3075, 3083, 5090 

— see also Croatia 

Crocodile, worship, 2032, 2091 i 

Crooodilopolis, Egypt, 2058. 2132 ' 

Crcesus, king of Lydia. 1798, 2490 
Croj^ fortress : see Kruja 
Cro-llagnon, race, 325, 2184 
Crom Cbiat, king of Siam (1824-1851), 
1405 

Cromer, Lord, 2165 
Crompton, spinning mule, 4554 
Cromwell, Oliver, 4336 , 4343 , 4316 , 
4346-51 

— colonial policy, 5952, 6046, 6071 

— defence of Protestants, 4156 

— dissolving the Long Parliament, 

4345 

— Jamaica captured, 6188 

— refusal of crown, 4345 
Crom well,. Richard, 4465, 4466 
Cromwell, Thomas, earl of Essex, 4238, 

4238 

Cronje, Boer general, 2338, 2341, 2341 
Crops, alternation, origin of system, 193 
Cross, symbol, 2363, 2363 , 2876 
Crooiat, Jean Constant, 5136 
Crow Indians, 344 
Crown, rights of development, 4616 
Crown Point, America, 6082, 6088 
Croaat, merchant, Louisiana trade 
monopoly, granted to, 6029 
CroTier, Captain, Arctic exp^ition, 6340 
Croithnigh, identity with Piets, 2428 
Crusades, 3385-95, 3778-79, 3866-67, 
4009-51 

— Ist (1096-99), 1960, 3386, 4011, 

4015-21 

— 2nd (1147-1148), 3153, 3386, 3601, 

4024-32 

— 3rd (1189-92), 3386, 3772, 4033-40 

— 4th (1202-1204), 2964, 3386, 3808, 

3962 

— 5th (1216-1221), 3118, 3387 

— 6th (1228), 3394, 4040 

— 7th (1245-50), 3387, 3779, 4040 

— 8th (1270-72), 3387, 4040 

— Albigensiam 8738, 3387 

— CalixtUB in.'s bull (1455). 2994 

— effect of, 2394-95, 3387, 3945, 8988, 

3992, 4042-46, 4047-59 ' 


Cmsades, against Hussites in Bohemia, 
3644 

--Nicholas V.’s appeal for (1453), 2994 

— - propaganda of a debased form of 

Christianity,. 5640 

— Saiadin’s campaigns (1187-93), 1964, 

2148 

— scenes, 2991 , 3384 , 3388 , 3189 , 

3658 , to face 4009 

— Seljuk wars, 1962-64 

— against the Turks (1443-44), 2987, 

3657 

Cryptocalvanists, Protestant sect, 4294 
Cseri, John Aj^caai (1654). 3132 
Ctesias, Greek pliysician, 1817 
Ctesiphon, city, Sassanid palace, 2929 

CtiboE qI Cimburg, 3117 
Cuba, 

— and Columbus, 5884, 5886 

— capture by British (1762), 5527 

— Drake attacks, 5525 

— revolt against Spain, 5229 

— Spanish colony established on, by 

Velasquez, 5891 

— United States and, 62;i6, 6269-70 
Cubaqua, island, slave market. 5917 
Cucuta, town, Columbia, revolutionary 

congress (c. 1818), 5968-69 
Cuenca, revolution (c. 1820), 5978 
Cuismanou, race, 5831-38 
Cuitlahusc, Aztec ruler, 5900 
Cujavia, Poland, Stone Age graves, 176 
Culhua (or Colhuacan), state, 5780-97 
Cuiioden, battle of (1746), 4517 
Culm : see Kulm 
Culoa, General von, 4929 
Culture : see Civilisation 
Cumee, ancient city, Italy. 2618, 2628 
Cumana, Venezuela, 596.5-69 
Cumanians, people of Eastern Europe, 
2958, 3044 

Cumberland, William Augustus, duke 

of (1721-65), 4514, 4517, 4543 
“ Cumberland,” U.8.N., 6245 

Cunaxa, battle of (401 n.c.), 1818 
Cuneiform writing, Babylonian, wide- 
spread use of. 1556, 1568, 1584 

— development, 263-65, 1558 

— Egyptian letters in, 1605 

— Elamite, 1699 

— Hittite inscriptions in, 1721, 1730 

— Persian script, 1824 

— specimens, 265 , 158 ^ 


Cures, Sabine city, 2834 
Curio, C. Soribonius, Roman general 
(48 B.C.), 2672 
Currency, history of, 4589 

— uniform system for British empire 

advocated, 5655 

Curse, trial by ordeal replaced by. ?22 

Curzon of Kedleston, George Nathaniel 
Curzon, Baron, 856, 1346 , 1347, 
1505 

Cusa, Alexander : see Alexander John, 
prince of Roumania 
Cushans, people, 1879 
Cusqui Raimi, Inca festival, 5866-68 
Custozza, battle of (1848), 4783, 4931 
Cuthah, Babylonian town ; see Kutha 
Cuthbert, St., bishop of Lindisfarne, 
7tli century, 3507, 3507 
Cuvier, French scientist, 115, 127 
Cuzco, city, Peru, history and legends, 
5844-74, 5910 

— Inca ruins, 5851 

— procession of Christ of the Earth- 

quake, 5977 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5976-80 

— views, 5966 

Cyazares, king of Media, 1580, 1686, 
1797, lk>4 

Cybele, goddess, 292, Sardis temple 
destroyed (499 n.c.), 1814 

— worship, 1799 
Cydonins, Demetrius, 4125 
Cygni, nebula of, 81 
Cyion, Greek leader, 2492 
Cymry : see Welsh 

Oynoseephalss, battle of (197 b.c.), 
2583, 2650 

Cypriam bishop of Carthage (248-258), 
2869, 2871 

Cyprianos, legend of, source of the- 
Faust legend, 2924 


Cyprus, island, and Assyria, 1674 

— Basni Bazouks evacuating, 5469 

— British acquisition, 5563, 5608 

— copper, ancient working of. 1564 

— Crusaders’ conquest, 4025, 4038, 4040 

— education, 5586 

— effect of (jrusades on, 4044-46 

— Egyptian relations, 2073, 2126, 2153 

— locusts in, 5638 

— Nicholas V. support of, 2989 

— Persian War (390 B.C,), 1818 

— Phcsnician conquest, 1744 

— pre-Phoenician inhabitants, 1744 

— Roman conquest, 2384 

— Turkish conquest, 3009 

— Venice governs, 3962 
Cypsela, battle of (353 b.o.), 2532 
Cyrene, N. Africa, 2187, 2189, 2384, 2481 
Cyril, of Alexandria, St., 5th century, 

2889 , 2890 

Cyril, patriarch of Alexandria (642 a.d.), 
2140 

Cyril of Thessalonica, 9th century mis- 
sionary : see Constantine of Thessa- 
lonica 

Cyrillic writing, an adaptation of Greek 
writing for tlie Slavs, 3081 
Cyrus I, the Great, of Persia, 1805-8, 
1581, 1626 

— Babylonian conquest and rule, 1626- 

27 

— champion of Judaism, 1785 

— head presented to Scytliian queen, 

2449 

— Indian eampaign, 1201 

— Lydia conquered by (546 B.C.), 1798 

— soldiers of bodyguard, 1803 

— tomb, 1805 

Cyrus II., eon of Darius Nothius 
of Persia, 1817 

Cyzicus, on the Hellespont. 1798, 1835 

Czartoryiski, Prince Adam George (1831), 
4875 

Czechs, Slavonic race, 325 

— feuiis with Germans, 5331 

— modern political lustory, 5221-5222 

— survey of history to French revolu- 

tions, 2899 

— see also Bohemia 

Czernin, von, Austrian ambassador, 
3012 

Czeslau, battle of (1742), 4540 
Czolgosz, Leon, assassination of Mc- 
Kinley, 6275 

D 


Dacia, Roman province, 31, 2771,3447, 
3051 

Dacians, Thracian tribe, 2746, 2750, 
3449 , 2400 

Daooits, robber bands, 1283, 5502 
Daoo«^umanian, language, 3051 
Dafla, tribe, 325, 1332 
Dagobas, Buddhist shrines, 1196 
Dagobert I., king of the Franks (628), 
3470 

Dagobert n., king of the Franks (711), 
3470 

Dahlmann, Fredrioh, 4960-64, 4920 
Dahoman tribe : see under Dahomeh 
Dahomeh, state, W. Africa, 2260, 
2261-64 

— British expeditions, 5518 

— French occupation (1892), 2264, 

2277, 5226 

— human sacrifice in, 2260 , 2262 

— people of, 326, 2261 

Dalgo, Japanese emperor (898-930), 
471 

Daiio Daijin, Japanese officer, 469, 470 
Daijo Kwan, Japanese council, 469 
Daiiemites : see Buide dynasty 
DiUmiyo, class of Japanese land- 
owners, 491, 496 , 582, 590, 582 , 2494 
Dai Nippon : see Japan 
Daio, people of the Sudan, 2241 
Dakaits : see Dacoits 
Dakotas : see Sioux 
Dalada Haligawa, temple, Ceyion, 1384 
Dalai Lama, of Tibet, 1501, 1502, 1504, 
6358 

Dabuman, Sweden, 3578 
Dalllnger, Ambrosius : see Ehinger 
Dalhouaie. James Andrew Broun Bam* 

say. Marquess of (1812-60), 1295- 
93, 1275 , 4990 
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Dalin, 0., Swedish writer, 4581 
Dftlmfttte, insurrection against Homans 
(5-9 A.©.), 2696 

— PMpie of, 325 

— Turlcish conquest (1539), 8036 

— Venetian and Hungarian struggles 

for possession, 3083 
Dalmatias, Roman emperor (335), 
2782 

Damans, Hau-Khoin, people, 330 
Damascus II., pope, 3725 
Damascus, city and kingdom, Aramaean 
rule, 1726, 1727 

— arbitrator in affairs of Palestine, 

1768 

— Assyrian relations, 1577, 1662, 1670, 

1730 

— Byzantine influence on, 2926 

— capital of Omayyad dynasty, 1919 

— Crusaders’ struggles with, 4027-32 

— Druse atrocities (1860), 5012 

— Egypt conquered (1169). 2148 

— Israel in vassalage to, 1770 

— Moslem capture (635), 1913 

— Persian capture (614 a.d.), 1881 

— view, 1921 

Damascus-Msdina railway, opening 
(1908), 6366 

Dambadenya, Ceylon, 1380 
Damcsne, Oeneral, 4950 
Damia, Berber priestess. 2205 
Damietta, city, Egypt. 2143. 2149, 4040 
Damietta Kile, 2022 
Damik-ilishu. king of Isin. 1597 
Damoa, Portuguese India, 5400 
Dampier, William, Australian explorer, 
1030, 1031 

Dan IV., voivode of Wallachia (1446-55 
or 1456), 3054 

Dan, ancient sanctuary of, 1768 
Danaans, ancient people : see Dantina 
Danakil, people of N.E. Africa, 325. 

. 2268, 2269 , 

Danby, English minister, 4471 
Dandolo, Eurico, doge of Venice (13th 
century), 2964, 3962, 4058 
Dandolo. Francesco, doge of Venice 
(1329-39), 3962 

Danebrog, Danish flag, 3559, 3706 
Danegeld, levy'of, 3840-44 
Danelagh, in England, 3554 
Danes, 3546-56, 325 

— English raids and conquests, 3378, 

3554-56, 3835-37, 3840-44, 3548, 
3549 

— France invaded (841-77), 3378-80, 

3548-52, 3761 

— Irish raids, 3931 

— massacre of, in England, 3556 

— Paris siege (885), 3550 

— Scottish settlements, 3911 

— shell-flsh eater8,5their civilisation, 155 

— see also Northmen 

Danevirke, boundary wall, Denmark, 
3557 5065 

Daniel, of Halioz (fl. 1246), 3308 
Daniel, prince of Moscow (1263-1303), 
3312, 3309 

Daniel, the prophet, 1698, 1699 
Danilis, Byzantine lady, 2948 
Danilovitch, Russian ruler (1317), 3309 
Danish language, disappearance, 4061 
Danona, ancient people ; see Danuna 
Dante Alighieri (1265-1321), poet, 3958, 
4122, 3956, 3957, 3953, 3965, 3950 
Danton, 0. J., 4662, 4663 
Danube, river, Alexander’s passage of, 
2542 

- inscription on rock of Trajan’s 
victory over the Dacians (a.p. 
103), 3449 

— navigation question, 5010-1 1 

— Roman frontier line, 3445 

— Trajan’s bridge, 2750 

Damibe provinces, Russian claims, 
4982-87, 5007-10 
Danuna, ancient people, 1793, 2116 
Daudg, town, Prussia, 4086 
Da Potenta family. 3958 
Dara Sbukoh, claimant to throne of 
Delhi, 1236 

Daraannak, Siberian medicinal waters, 
698 

Darboy, Oeorges, archbishop of Paris, 
5223 

Dardanellaa* straits, 4888, 4891 

6478 


Dardaniy ancient people, 1792, 2372, 2582 

DardSy people, 325 

DardUy languages, 3106 

DarfUTy state, Sudan,. 2239-42, 5557 

Dargos, tribe, 335 

Dario, coin, 197 

Darien, settlement on, 5891, 6188 
Darias L, king of Persia (521-485 B.C.), 
1807-16 

— Behistun sculpture, 1811 

— canal from the Delta to the Red Sea, 

1424 

— coins of, 1815 

— Egypt visited, 2128 

— (ireek wars, 2497 

— Indian campaign, 1201 

— Jews released from captivity (514 

B.O.), 1850 

— palace at Perse^Kdis, 1809 

— palace at Susa, 1800 

— portrait from Persepolis, 1808 

— Scythian war, 1456, 2447-8 

— tr)rnb at Naqsh-i-Rustam, 1812 
Darius 11. (Ochus), king of Persia (424- 

405 B.C.), 1817, 2128 
Darius III., Codomannus, king of Persia 
(336-330 B.O.), 1820 

— Alexander's conquest of, 2552, 2555- 

56, 1820. 1821, 1825 

— murdered by Persian satraps, 2558- 

60 

Darling, Sir Ralph, 1041 
Daraley, Henry Stewart, Lord, 4271, 
4356, 4550 

Daru, Count, French minister, 5098 
Darwin, Charles, 5636, 5004, 6412- ‘2, 105 
Dashkov, Princess Catharine, 3352, 3349 
Dashur pyramid, Egypt, 2035 
Dass, Peter, Norwegian poet, 4577 
Dasteria, battle of (66 b.c.), 1835 
Dasyu, Indian tribes, 1158 
Datames, Persian commander, 2550 
DatapherneSy Persian commander, 2562 
Datis, Persian general, 2497 
Datus, district of Macedonia, 2530 
Daucalia, Italian possessions defined, 
6367 

Daudet, Alphonse, 5365 
Daudi Chwa, king of Uganda, 2501 
Daulat Khan Lodi, ruler of Hindustan 
(1413-14)^ 1223 

Daulat Rao Sindhia of Gwalior, 1274 
Daulatabad, India, 1223, 1145 
Daun, Austrian general, 4545 
Daunians, tribe, 2399, 2414 
Daura, Hausa state, 2223 
Davey, governor of Tasmania, 1055, 1054 
David I.y king of Ethiopia, 2252 
David, king of Israel and Judah, 1571- 
72, 1760-65 

— character, 1766 

— influence in development of Judaism, 

^ 1781 

— Michelangelo’s statue, 1702 

— playing upon his harp, 1761, 1765 

— port on the Red Sea secured by, 1422 
David, king of Nubia (1275), 2249 
David I., king of Scotland (1124-53), 

3912-13, 3917y 5924 
David Il.y king of Scotland (1329-71), 
3915, 3917, 3881, 3882 
David Comnenus (c. 1206), vassal of the 
Latin emperor, 2970 
Davie, Major, Kandy expedition, 5503 
Davila, General Miguel B., president of 
Honduras, 0009 

Davila, Pedrarias, Spanish governor, 
5891 

Davis, Jefferson, 6240, 6241 
Davis, John, arctic voyages, 5448, 6018, 
6327 

Davis Strait, discovery, 6018 
Dawaris of Toohi, Pathan tribe, 1523 

Day, Pranois, 5451 

Day, hour-division due to Babylonians, 
1583 

— lengthened by tidal friction, 84 
Dead, Egyptian judgment of, 219 

— primitive customs In regard to, 205 

— worship of, 2420, 2422 

— Zoroastrlan tower of, 1872 
Dead Sea, view from Engedi, 1959 
Deak, ihranz von, Hungarian politician 

(1803-76), 4899, 4919, 4936, 5088, 
5088 


Dal — Dem 

Deakin, Hon. Alfred, 6358-60, facing 
1083 

Dease, Arctic explorer (1838), 6340 
Death duties, in England, 5185 
Deborah, Song of, Hebrew poem, 1758 
De Burgh (or Burke), family, 3932 
Debussy, French composer, 6388 
“ Decameron ” (Boccaccio), 4123-4 
D8ca'!:e8, favourite of Louis XVIII., 
4839, 4843 

Deocau, India, Bahmani dynasty In, 
1224 

— French power in, 5498-99 

— geography of, 1124, 1125, 1149, 1150 

— during Mohammedan conquests, 1 220 
Deoebalus, Dacian king, 2746, 2750 
Decimal system, Egyptian, 2369 
Decius, Peajarlus, emperor of Rome 

(249), 2769, 2872 

Declaration of Independence, U.S., 

Proclamation (1776), 6086 
Declaration of Right (1688), 4479 
Declaration of Rights, of French 
Revolution, 6385-86 
Declaratory Acts (1721 and 1766), 4548, 
4772 

De Clare, Richard : see Pembroke, 
Earl of, 

Decretum of Gratian, 3730 
“ De Donis ” statute, 3876 
Defenders, Arab sect, 3516 
Defoe, Daniel (1659-1731), 4546 
Degas, Frencli painter, 5390 
De Gourgues, French i’rotestant leader 
in America, 6016 

‘‘ De Haeretico Combruendo,” 388.4, 
3892 

Deioces, first king of Media, 1804 
Deira, ancient kingdom, Britain, 3504 
Dejneff, Cossack traveller, 414 
Dekker, E. D., Dutch poet, 9Q7 
De la Poles (brothers), jilot against 
Henry VI 1., 3902 

Delaware, river, 4382, 6053, 6088-90 

— - tribe, 32'>, 5696-99 

Delbruck, Rudolph, Prussian statesman, 
5142, 5138 

Delhi, city and kingdom, India, 1217- 
1240 

— durbar at (January, 1877). 1337 

— durbar at (December, 1911), 1561 

— inhabitants’ forced emigration to 

Daulatabad, 1339, 1223 

— Kutub Minar, 1157 

— massacre by Nadir Shah (1739), 1242 

— ruins of, 1221 

— Shah Jehan’s buildings, 1235 

— siege of, in Indian Mutiny, 1306, 

1307, 1308, 4990-92, 5501 

— I’imur’s capture, 1223, 1495 

— Zufdir Junge’s mausoleum, 1153 
Delian League, 1816, 2502, 2505 
Delian. Peter, Bulgarian ruler, 3041 
Delia Bella, Giano, 3967 

Della Fagginola, Uguccione, 3959 
Della Gherardesca, family, 3958 
Della Robbia, Luca, 3963, 4128 
Della Soala family, expulsion from 
Verona‘by the Visconti (c. 1385), 
3969 

Della Torre family, 3965, 3968 
De Long, arctic explorer (1879), 6341- 
42 

Delos, island, confederacy of : see 
Delian League 

— slave market, 2831 

Delphi, city, Clreece, Amphictyonic 
League at, 2488 

— captured by Phoclans, 2532 

— charioteer, 2457 

— remains of fountain, 2487 

— sanctuary at, 2378, 2487, 2489 
Delphi, battle of (279 b.c.), 2430, 2579 
Deluge, the, 1583, 1643, 116 
Dembiuflki, Henry, Polish patriot (1831), 

4875, 4940-41 
Demeter, god, 2494, 2478 
Demetrius, king of Bactria (180-165 
B.C.), 1848, 1848, 2598 
Demetrius L (Poliorcetes), king of 
Macedonia (294-287 B.C.), 2577, 
2577 

— attempts to recover Asia Minor, 1826 

— coin, 197 

I — death, 1839 



Dem — ^Dod 

Demetrius I,, defeat at Gaza (c. 312 
B.C.), 1838 

— liberates Athens from Demetrius of 

Fhalerum, 2585 

— title of “ King of Asia,” 2380 

— war against Cassander, 2576-77 
Demetrius U., king of Macedonia (239- 

229 B.O.), 2582 

Demetrius (^leeologus), despot of the 
Morea (d. 1470), 2996 
Demetrius ol Phalerum. governor of 
Athens (318-307 B.O.), 2675, 2585 
Demetrius, St., of Thessalonica, 2918 
Demetrius I., Soter (162-160 b.c.), 
Seleucid ruler of Syria, 1845 
Demetrius II., Nicator. Seleucid ruler of 
Syiia (145 B.C.), 18i3, 1845, 1869 
Demetoius Euohserus, Jannseus defeated 
by (88 B.O.), 1857 

Democedes, Greek physician, 2589 
Democracy, Greek conception of, 2378 
Democratic Fatty in United States, alien 
adnereuts, 6231-32, 6220, 6275, 
6i21 

“ De Monarchia ” (Dante), 4122 
Demouax, Greek legislator, 2187 
Demos,” statue of, 2500 
Demosthenes, Greek orator, 2533-34, 
2536, 2535, 2535, 2573, 2574 
Den, king of Egypt (Ist dynasty) ; see 
Semti 

Denain, battle of (1712), 4463 
Dendera, ancient city, Egypt, buildings 
of Thothmes III., 2074 

— temple of Hathor, 2041, 2043, 2046, 

2097 

— legendary battle of, 2015 

Dengio Daishi, founder of a sect of 
Japanese Iluddhists, 513 
Dengizicb, king of the Huns (5th cen- 
tury), 3032 

Denia, town, Spain, ‘‘Slavs ” hold, 3984 
Denis, St., tomb, 4210 
Denkjera, former state, W. Africa, 2259 
Denmark, 3530, 3539-56, 3557 63, 

4369-75, 4492-94, 4577-79, 5413- 
15 

— agriculture, 6414 

— area and population, 

— Baltic Sea supremacy, 3300 

— Brandenburg’s alliance with, against 

Charles X., 4391 

— constitutional reforms in 19th cen- 

tury, 5153, 6154 

— conversion to Christianity, 3557 

— colonies, 2276, 

— the Count’s War (1533-36), 4371 

— currency, 

— despotic monarchy, 4492-94 

— early history, 3536, 3539-56, 3557-03 

— education, 5414 

— 18th century, history. 4578 

— Esthonian War (121V), 3706 

— geographical description, 3529 

— government, 

— Hanseatic League’s struggle with, 

4071-78 

— industry and commerce, 4009, i 

— first inhabitants of, 3426 ! 

— laws enacted by Waldemar II., 3559 

— literature, 4372, 4577 

— Livonian conquests (1219), 3214 

— progress in 19th century, 5155 

— Reformation period, 4369-75 

— scenery, rocky coasts, 3536 

— Schleswig-Holstein question, 4943- 

45, 496^74, 5063, 5153 

— social conditions, 3560, 3563, 4309, 

5414 

— social democracy in, 6278 

— Swedish wars, 4372, 4374, 4375, 4384, 

4494 

— Thirty Years War, 4303, 4374 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4069 

— weights and measures, 

Deanewiti, battle of (1813), 4768, 5155 
Denonville, Marquess de, 6030-32 
Deatatos, Oorias, 2631 

Deo Qnrb : see Daulatabad 
Depretii, Agostino, and Garibaldi, 5045 
Derby, Edward Stanley, I4th earl, 4980, 
4992. 5003-4 

Derdas, chief of Elimioti, 2521 
Der-el>Bahari, Egypt, Hatepehut’s tern* 
pie, 2082 


4366 


II., 


Der-el-Babarij mural decorations, 2028 

— Thothmes II. 's temple, 2069 

Der el'Medineh, temple of Hathor at, 
2047 

Derfainger. Marshal (fl. 1676), 4495 
Dermot, king of Leinster (12th cen- 
tury), 3866, 3931 

De Ruyter, Dutch admiral, 4392, 4430, 
4419, 4423 

Dervishes, 1985, 2170, 5520-24 
Desaix, French general, 2158, 4702 
Descartes, Ren6 (1596-1650), 4142, 4147 
“ Descent from the Cross,” picture, 2845 
Deserts, early Egyptian dwellers in, 257 

— influence on history, 29 

— as natural boundaries, 28 
Deshima, island, Japan, 412, 526 
Desiderata, wife of Charles, king of the 

Franlu (8th century), 3467 
Desiderius, king of the Lombards (8th 
centuryb 2392, 3466 
Desiderius, abbot of Monte Cassino 
(1066), 2966 

Desin, Egyptian king, 2016 
Desmond, Fitzgerald, Earl of, 

Desmond family, 3932 
Desmond’s rebellion (1580), in Ireland, 
4368 

Desmoulins, Camille, 4652 
De Soto : see Soto 
De Soto Mound, Arkansas, 5690 
I Despensers, influence on Edward 
I 3880 

Ddssoles, French minister (1818), 4840 
t Detroit, city, U.S.A., American war of 
! 1812,6073,6104,6112-13 

I Dettingen. battle of (1743), 4503, 4513, 
6057 

Deuman, Hun ruler : see Tuman 
Deuteronomy, fifth book of the Bible, 
1756, 1784, 1780 

Deutsch Brod, battle of (1422), 3644 
Devadatta, disciple of Buddha, 1189 
Devagiri, city. India ; see Daulatabad 
Devarddhiganin, president of the Council 
of Vaiabhi, 1198 

De Veer, chronicler of Barentz expedi- 
tion, 6329 

Devil Dance, 1360 

Devil’s Island, 6196 

Devonian geological system, 89, 90, 

chart facing 96 

Dewanampiya Tissa, king of Ceylon : 
see Tissa 

Dewarawati, ancient town of Further 
India, 1401 

De Wet, Christian, 2340, 2342 
Dewey, American commodore, 

6274 

De Winter, Dutch admiral, 4689 
De Witt, Jan, Dutch minister, 

4422, 4-t27 

Dey, title of ruler of Tunis, 2209 
Dhakhak, governor of Damascus, 1923 
Dharma Pauli Baia, king of Ceylon, 
1381 

Dharmasastra of Manawa, 1172 
Dhatnsena. king of Ceylon, 1368, 1376 
Dauan Koonde, waterfall, 1142 
Diadochi, or " Successors,” wars of, 
1825, 2380, 2586 

— portraits of chief leaders, 1826, 1827, 

1832 

Diamond Jubilee (1897), procession, 
5180, 5181 

Diamond mines, in S. Africa, 2324, 2324 
Diamond necklace, affair of the, 4569 
Diana (Artemis), goddess, 292, 2401, 
2496 

— Ephesus temple, 225, 230, 1797 

— Palmyra temple, 1865 

— statue at Ephesus, 2496 
Diana of Poitiers (fl. 1548), 4230 
Diaz, Spanish bishop in Annam, 1413 
Diaz, Bartholomew, Portuguese navi- 
gator, 8411 

Diaz, General Porflrio, 6005, 6009 
Diaz, General Felix, 6010 
Dickens, Charles, 4820, 4822 
Dickson, Sir J. R., facing p. 1083 
Diderot, Denis, correspondence 
Catharine the Great, 3348 
Didins Severus Julianas, Roman 
peror (193). 2763, 2764 
Dido, queen of (Carthage, 291, 1744 


5230, 


4419, 
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Diebitsoh Sabalkanski, 4858 , 4874 
Diemen, Anton van, 903 
Diepold of Schweinspennt, Emperor 
Henry VI. supported by, 3950 
Dieppe, France, Braziiian trade, 5931 
” Diet of Christ,” at Mainz (1188), 4034 
Diet of Worms : see Worms, Diet of 
Dietrich, archbishop of Mainz (fl. 1440), 
3652 

Digambara, of the Jain religion, 1199 
Difon, town, France, 4115, 5138, 4136, 
3399 

Diluvium, old term for Pleistocene Age, 
116 

Dinaric mountains, 2399 
Dindings, cession to Britain, 5504 
Dingan, Zulu chief, 2288, 2318, 5512-14 
Dingan’s Day (1838), 2318 
Dingo, Australian animal, 1018 
Diniz, king of Portugal (1325). 4006 
Dinizuln, Zulu chief, 2328 
Dinka, people of the Upper Nile, 338, 
2001, 2266, 5524 

Dinkar Rao, in Indian Mutiny, 4992 
Din Mohammed Sultan, 1518 
Dinooeras, 126 

Diocletian, Roman emperor (284-305 

A. D.), 2775-80, 2776 

— Britain in scheme of administration 

3501 

— Christian persecutions, 2779 

— Egypt reconquered, 2139 

— Persian expedition (297 A.D.), 1877, 

1877 

! Diocletian’s palace, Spalatro, 3068 
Diodorus Siculus, historian, 2817 
Diodotus I., king of Bactria (c. 250 

B. C.), 1841, 1847, 1848 
Diodotus n., king of Bactria, 1847 
Diodotus Tryphon, rival of Demetrius II. 

of Syria, 1845 

Dion, festival of Zeus at, 2524 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, historian, 

2692 

Dionysius the Elder, of Syracu.se (430- 
367 B.C.), 219,5. 2515, 2517-18 
Dionysus, god, cult promoted by Pisis- 
tratus, 2494 

— Greek statue, 2402 

— head of, 2403 

— Sabazius in Thrace and Asia Minor, 

1791 

— Syrian worship, 2597 

— Thracian worship, 2401, 2402 

— wall-painting at Pompeii, 2402 
Diophantus, general of Mithradates 

Eupator, 1833, 2450 
Diopitbes, Athenian general, 2537 
Diosourus, of Alexandria, support ol 
Eutyches (449), 2891 
Dioscurus, Christian martyr of 3rd 
century, 2874 

Dipawansa, Pali book, 1190, 1368 
Dlplodoccus Carnegii, skele j A, 123 
Dircislav, king of Croatia (1000), 3941 
Directory, the (1795-99), 4674, 4679 

— conspiracy against Napoleon, 4686 

— dissolved by Napoleon, 4692, 4694 
Distrian, General, 6058 

Dispositio Achilla (1473), 3669 
Disraeli, Benjamin : see Beaconsfleld, 
Earl of 

Din, Portuguese Indian possession, 5400 
Diu, battle of (1609), 2153 
” Divina Commedia,” 3953 
Diwangiri, fort, Bhutan, 1327 
Dizabul (or Silzibul, Chinese Ti teu pu 11), 
Turkish chief, 2916 
Diem, Mohammedan prince, 2999 
Dtimi, city, Sudan, 2233 
DJoda, sultan of Wadai (1747-95), 2240 
Dmitri, Russian ruler (1276), 3287 
Dmitri (Susdal), Russian ruler (1360), 
3309 

Dmitri (Ivanovitch), Russian ruler 
(1362-89), 3309, 3313 
Dmitri, Russian tear (1605-6), 3324 
Dnieper, river, 24 

Doblkofl, Anton von, Austrian minister 
(1848), 4935 

DobroliobofI,mcholas,Russlan reformer, 
6296 

Dobromir Strez, boyar, 3042 
Dodekaroby, Assyrian rulers of Egypt, 
2122 
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Dodona* Greek sanctuary, 2378 
Doc. animal, in Africa, 2007 

— eaten as food, 5552 

— first domestic animal, 158 

— Neolithic and Bronze Periods, 158 
Doccer Bank, battle (1781), 5527 
Doctas, race, 325 

“ Docs’ Heads ” (Cynoscephalse), battle 
of (197 B.C.), 2650 
Doko, dwarf people of Africa. 2280 
Dolabella, P.. Homan consul, 2680 
Doldno, Fra (Paterene), 3955 
Dolgomki, Oeorce, grand duke of 
Kiev (1147), 3302 
Dolgoniki, Prinoe, 1990 
Dolgomki, Vasili, Russian Reneral, 
Crimea conquered (1771), 3359 
Dolls, Feast of, in Japanese home, 434 
Dolmen, Neolithic, near Carnac. 171 
Doloaspis, Egyptian governor, 2554 
Domemoo Morosini, doge, 3946 
Domestio system, in economics, 5238 
Dominie, hermit (11th century), 3725 
Dominic, 8t. (1170-1221), 3741 , 3955 
Dominica, island, Antilles, 5836, 

6184, 6192, 6199 
Dominican Republic : see Haiti 
Dominicans, religious order founded by 
St. Dominic, 3741 

— the friars and their influence on 

literature and art, 3397 

— missionary work in America, 5924, 

6929 

Domitia, wife of Emperor Domitian, 
2746 

Domitian, emperor of Rome, 2741, 
2746 , 2747 

Donatello, Italian sculptor, 3963, 4129 
Donation of Constantine, 3718 
Donauwerth, battle of (1704). 4456 
Dongola, state and town, Africa, 2248, 
2171, 5523 

Doogola, battle of (c. 854), 2143 
Don John of Austria : see John of 
Austria, Don 

Dorchester, Lord, governor of Canada, 
6030, 6104-10 

Dordogne, France, remains of Drift 
Period, 146, 151 
Dordrecht, HoU^d, 4079 
Dordrecht, Synod of (1618-19), 4209 
Dor6, Gustave, pictures of, 1853 , 1855 
Dorestad, on the Rhine ; see Duurstede 
Doria, Genoese banking family, 4602 
Dorian League, 1792 
Dorians : see Doric Greeks 
Doric architectural order, 286 , 292 
Doric Greeks, 290, 330, 2467, 2468, 2488 
Doriscus, Thracian town, 2403 
Dorostol, massacre, 3289 
Dorotheus of Berytus, Roman jurist, 
2909 

Dorpat, Livonia, ceded to Poland, 3247 
Dortmund, town, Pru.ssia, guild struggle 
in 14th century, 4084 
Dorylsenm, battle of (1097), 4018-19 
“ Dos de Mayo ” (1808), 5957 
Donenbaoh, battle (1848), 4924 
Dost Mohammed, amir of Afghanistan, 
1285, 1287, 1526, 5500 

— British expedition against, 1284 , 

1289, 1291 

— death in 1862, 1322 

— deposed, 1287 

— restored to throne, 1290 

— Russian intrigues. 1287 

— treaty with British (1855), 1526 
Douav, General Abel, 5107 
Douglas, Admiral Sir A., 572, 575 
Douglas, Sir Robert K., on China, 801- 

23, 846-52 

Douglas, Stephen A., 6234-38 
Douglas, city. Isle of Man, 5558 
Dover, fortress, 363 
Dover, Treaty of (1670), 4424, 4470 
Draconian laws, 2492 
Draga, queen of Servia, 5210 
Dragadiani, battle of (1821), 4853 
Druroman, 317 

Dmo, Sir Francis (1540-96), 1113, 
1114, 4274, 6625-26, 5948-49, 6017 

— Cartagena raid, 6018 

— fights against the Spaniards, 4153, 

42B1, 4275 

— pictures, 1116, 1117. 4276, 4278 
Drake. Hop. Janies 0., facing 1083 
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Drama, origin of, 208 

— see also literature under countries 
Drangi, ancient people of Seistan, 2360 
Draper. Sir William, 5527 

Dravidian languages, 1153, 1159, 5554 
Dravidiau races, 325, 1155-59, 5616-18 

— in Ceylon, 1366, 1373 

— civilisation, etc., at time of Aryan 

Conquest, 1159 

— distribution, 1127 

— early kingdoms of Southern India, 

historical records, 1183-84 

— migration westward from India, 

5618 

Dreadnoughts, colonial oiler to British 
Navv. 1002. 1099 

— types of, 5425-27 

Dream plays, early form of drama, 208 
Drepana, town of Sicily, 2638 
Dresden, market place, 4538 
Dresden, battle of (1813), 4758 
Dresden Conference (1850), 4967 , 4972 
Dresden, Treaty of (1745), 4530-41 
Dress : see Costume 
Drevlanes, people, S. Europe, 3290 
Dreyfus, Alfred, 5226 , 5225 
Drift Man, 115-25, 132-44, 14.5-61 

— art of, 146, 147, 151 

— bone and horn implements and 

utensils, 142 

— cave remains discredited, 127 

— culture, 143, 146, 147, 148 

— domestic refuse-pits and mounds, 

140 , 141 

— Estjuimaux analogy, 149, 152 , 153 

— Somme valley remains, 127, 128 

— Taubach and Schusser remains, 129. 

130, 136 

— tools and weapons, 132, 134 , 135 , 

138 , 139 , 144 

Drift Period. 115-25, 127-44, 14,5-61 

— fauna of, 120, 121 , 122, 124 , 130, 

159, 160 

— fossils, 116, 127 

— human remains of, 115, 127; see 

also Drift Man above 

— see also Neolithic and Stone Age 
Drogheda, massacre of (1649), 4350 
Drontheim, town, Norway, 3567, 3566 
Drosache, ancient town, China, 1460 
Drost, Danish ofilcial, 3559 
Druhyu, Aryan tribe in India, 1163 
Druids, 2438, 2438 

Druses, people of Lebanon, 326, 198f)-81 

— Christians outraged (1860), 5012 

— types, 1974 

— worship of Caliph El Hahim, 2146 
Drusus, M. Livlus, Roman tribune 

(92 B.C.), 2658 

Drusus, Nero Claudius (d. 93 b.c.), 2695, 
2709, 2713 , 3436 

Drusus, son of Emperor Tiberius (d. 

23 A.D.), 2710, 2713 
Dryden, John (b. 1631), 4477 
Drygalski, Professor von, 6348 
Dubais, lord of Hillah in Irak, 1957 
Du Barry, Madame, 4565 
Du Bellay, Joachim, French poet (1524- 
60), 4281 

Dublin, Norwegian conquest, 3540 
Dubois, Dr. Eugene, 152, 154 , 6406 
Dubois, Pierre, 4044, 4047 
Dubrovnik, Slav town : see Ragusa 
Du Cange, French historian, on feu- 
dalism, 4096, 4101-5 
Ducas, historian, 15th century, 2976 
Ducb4tel. Tannegui ; see Tannegui 
Duebi, Hun official : gee Tuchl 
Duckwitz, Arnold, 4959 
Ducos, elected Consul of France, 4693 , 
4694 

Ducrot, General, 5136 
Duels, feudal system, 4107 
Doflerin and Ava, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton Blackwood, Marquess of, 
1340-44, 1342 , 2167 
Ihifour, William Henry, 4902 
Du Gnesclin, in Hundred Years War 
3813, etc., 3814 

DniUns, M., Roman Consul, 2637 
DnkCk title. 8583, 8440 
lliddia, principality : see Zeta 
Duma, Russian parliament, 5294 , 5297, 
5816 

DumareM, penal settlement, 1057 
Dumas, French governor in India, 549^ ' 


Dnmaai, king of Kition, 1746 
Dumb Girl of Portici,” 4872 
Dummy Selections, in Australia, 1080 
Dumont d’Urville : see Urville 
Dumonriez, French general (d. 1823), 
4660^660, 4770 

Dnnanm IL, king of Kanem, 2233 
Dunama m., king of Kanem, 2233 
Dunbar, battle of (1650), 4351, 4365 
Dunbar, siege of (1239), 3919 
Duncan I., king of Scotland, 3911 
Duncan II. (1093-94), king of Scotland, 
3917 

Duncan, Admiral, 4683, 5527 
Dundee, John Graham of Claverhouse, 

Viscount (d. 1689), 4480, 4485 
Dungans, people, 326, 1512 
Dungi, ruler of Ur dynasty, 1565, 1700, 
1596 

Dunkirk, town, France, cession to Eng- 
land, 4322, 4351 

— sold to France, 1658, 4420, 4468, 

5486 

— view, 4322 

Duns Scotus, John (d. 1308), 3745-46, 
3906 

Dunstan, archbishop of Canterbury, 
3836-37 

Dupleix, Joseph Francois, Marquis de 
(1697-1764), 1253, 1254, 4518, 

5498, 1256 , 1254 

Dupont, French general (1807), 4742 
Dupplin Moor, battle, 3915 
Duprat, Antoine (fl. 1515), 4229 
Du Quesne, Abraham, Marquis. 4430 
Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer, 1345, 1345 
Durand Agreement (1893). 1991 
Durando, Giacomo, 4927-29 
Duraui dynasty, in Afghanistan, 1285, 
1524 

Durani, tribe, 311 
Durazzo, Albania, 4055 

— siege of (1108), 4024-25 
Durazzo, dynasty in Naples, 3977 
Durban, Sir Beniamin, 2316, 5510 
Durban, town, Natal, colonisation, 5514 
Durbar : see Delhi 

Durbat, tribe, 332 

Dur-Duugi, Babylonian victory at, 1703 
Durer, Albert, 2362 , 4136. 4136 
Durham, J. G. Lambton, Earl of (1792- 
1840), 5524, 6122-26, 4818. 6126 
Dur-Iakin, ancient city on Persian gulf, 
1697 


Dur-Ilu, city of Babylonia, Elamite in- 
vasions, 1700, 1703, lt06 

— gods restored by Elam, 1708 

— probable site, 1591 

— and Sargon, 1617, 1706 

Duringe, race of people : see Thurin- 
gians 

Durnkrut, battle of (1278), 3118, 3157, 


3618 

Dur-Sbarrukin (Khorsabad), capital of 
Sargon II., 1675 1674 , 1675 
Duruy, Victor, French minister, 5093, 
5095 


Dusch, Alexander, German minister of 
public worship, 5220 
Dushratta : *see Tushratta 
Dutch East India Company : see East 
India Company, Dutch 
Dutch Guiana : see Surinam 
Dutch West India Co., 1621, 6050-53 
Duttha Gamani, king of Ceylon, 1372, 
1374 


Duurstede or Dorsstad, on the Rhine, 
plundered by Danes, 3548 
Duy-Tan, king of Annam, 1413, 1413 
Dwarfs, brought from Egypt in ancient 
times, 2026 

Dwarf tribes, 2279, 1152 
Dyaks, race, 326, 919, 942 , 5504- 
Dyeing, 4050, 2205 
Dyedamis, Cimmerian leader, 1802 
“Dying Gauls.” 1829 , 1833 
Dynasts, rulers of Pheree, 2532 
Dzrmgaria, added to Chinese Empire, 788 


£ 


Ea (Oannes), Babylonian god, 265, 274, 
1559, 1640 

Ea-bani, Babylonian hero, 1643 
Ea-gamil, ancient king, 1604, 1702 
Ea-mukin-zer, king of Babylonia, 1610 
Eannatum, high-priest at Ur, 1597 
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EftnMtam, patesi of Lagaph, 1593 
Barth, beginning of (SollasK 79-88 
~ contraction and mountain forma- 
tion, 87 

— cooling from the nebular state, 80 

— end of the world articles, 6433-58 

— mastery of. by man, 108-114 

— origin of life on, 01, 99 

— origin, theories of, 79, <57, S3 

— size relative to moon, Si 

— surface, transformation, 116 

— temperature chancres, 80, 85, 88, 94 
Earthquake: see under countries 
Earthworks of ^orth America : see 

Mound-builders 

East Africa, Anglo-German agre3ment, 
2340 

— Arab oppression, 5628 

— British expansion, 5628 

— colonisation problems, 5652 

— see also British and Portuguese East 

Africa 

East Anglia, 3504, 3554 
Easter, early celebration, 2884 
Easter Island, 326, 965-66 
Easterlings : see Vikings 
Eastern Bengal and Assam, 1353 
Eastern ghats, 7/47 
Eastern Europe : see under Europe 
Eastern Question, British policy (1876- 
1878), 5170-72 

— Cabinet Council in Downing Street 

(1876), 5169 

— Crimean War : see Crimean War 

— history since 1875, 5196 

— see also names of count ries 
Eastern Turkestan, 1509-13, 1458 

— agriculture, 1548 

— ancient trade route, 1460 

— boundaries and physical features, 

1546 

— Buddhism in, 1510 

— Chinese conquest, 1462, 1510, 1513 

— cities of, 1548 

— excavations, 1478 

— Greco-Buddhist art in, 1478 

— modern commerce, 1549 

— modem government, 1548 

— official corruption in, 1548 

— sand mountains, 1464 

— statistics, etc., 

— transport, 1549 

East Oriqualand : see Griqualand 
East India Company (British), Borneo 
trade, 5504 

— cession of Indian Government to tlie 

Crown (1858), 1312 

— chart/er granted, 1251 

— China trade, 6505 

— Clive's reform of Indian administra- 

tion, 1259 

— commerce, 4474, 4629 

— foundation and history, 1251. 4280, 

5446 

— French rivalry with, 1254 

— India Bill ends, 4992 

— Indian Empire founded, 4552 

— missionary work discouraged, 5641 

— public works constructed, 5632 

— struggle for supremacy with the 

Dutch, 5667 

— trading posts in India, 5450 

— see also India 

East India Company (Dutch), 4611, 1251 

— Cape Colony settlement, 2313 

— dissolved, 904 

— embassy to China, 785 

— foundation and operations, 902-4 

— misgovernment, 903 

East India Company (French), 1252, 
1432, 4624 
East Indies, 

— Portuguese trade with, 4059 

— see also names of islands 
Eastland Company : see Russian Com- 

— pany 

East Mark, margraviate, 36i)4 
Eastward Ho f ’’ 4995 
Ebhenson, Niels, 4076 
Eberhard* count of Wtirtemberg, 3664 
Ebers medical papyrus, 2032 
Ebruin (Ebroin), Frankish noble, 3479 
Sqa de Queiros, Spanish writer, 
5410 

Eobatana, 1 S 06 , 2558 
Eeclesiastes, book of, 1850 


Ecclesiastical reservation in sixteenth 
century, 4293 

“ Ecclesiastical Titles ” Bill, 4979-80 
Echizen, 483 
Ecleetus, Egyptian, 2761 
Eck, Johann, 4181, 4195 
EckenlOrde* battle, 4945 
Economic progress of the world 63t)Ir- 
6383 
Ecuador, 

— revolution (19th century), 5978 
Eouadorians, 326 

Eddas, poems, 3532, 3569, 4061 
Eden, Asbley, 1327 
Eden, land : - see Edina 
Eden Treaty, 4630 

Edena, Turks take from Crusaders, 4032 
Edessa during Crusades, 1960, 4018 
Edfu, 242, 2088 
Edgar Athellng, 3911-12, 3857 
Edgar the Peaceful (958-976), 3836- 
37, 3840 

Edge, arctic voyages, 6322 
Edhem Pasha, Turkish general, 5212 
Edhem Pasha, Turkish minister, 5204 
Edict of Boulogne, Edict of Restitution, 
etc. : see Boulogne, Restitution, 
etc. 

“ Edictum de beneheus/' 3941, 3943 
Edina (Eden) plain, 1558 
Edison, Thomas A , 6274 
Edith, wife of Henry 1. of England, 3912 
Edmonton, Alberta, 6174 
Edmund, son of Henry III. of England, 
3871 

Edmund (the Magniflcent), king of 
England, 3836 

Edmund Ironsides, king of England, 
3556, 3842, 3844 

Edomites, loyal to Judah under Reho- 
boam, 1770 

— Semitic origin. 331, 1736 

— subjugated by David, 1422, 1764 
Edonians, 2400, 2405 

Edris ibn Edris, Arab leader, 2207 
Edrisi, geographer, 3943 
Edriaites, dynasty in Morocco, 1944 
Education : see under various countries 
Education Act (1870), 5165 
Edward the Elder, of England, 3550, 
3836 

Edward the Confessor, of England, 

I 3844-46 

Edward 1. of England, 3875-80, 3397-98, 
3876, 3877 

— Crusades, 3387, 4040 

— federation formed with Flemings 

and the Empire, 3775 

— Jews expelled, 4064 

— Scottish campaigns, 3914-15 
Edward II. of England, 388o, 3874, 

3878, 3879 

— homage paid to king of France, 4101 

— Scottish campaigns, 3915 

Edward III. of England, 3881-2, 3811, 
3882, 3883. 3885 

— at Coblenz (1338), 3624 

— elected Holy Roman emperor (1348), 

3625 

— France invaded, 3809, 3812 

— Lombard loat^, 4064 

Edward IV. of England, 3898, 3898 

— German merchants* rights confirmed, 

4086-4087 

— relations with Louis XI. of France, 

3827 

Edward V. o! EaglaDd, 3898, 3898 , 
3899 , 3900 , 3901 

Edward VI. of England, 4242-46, 
4243, 4244 

Edward of England, accegsion and 
characteristicB of roign, 5192 

— foreign policy, 5423 

— Indian visit, 1332 

— opening first Parliament. 3188 

— pictures, 4821, 4997, 5166, 5167, 

6186, 5189 

— portraits, 5164 , 5165 , 5183 , 5185 , 

5190 , 5191 

— titles, 5437 

Edward the Black Prince, Continental 
wars, 3882 

— French battles, 3810-13 

— jealousy of John of Gaunt, and 

death, 3886 

relations with Pedro the Cruel, 3997 ' 
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Edward of Portugal, 4906 
Edward Balliol of Scotland, 3881 
Edward Bonadventnre, Arctic voyage, 
6326 

Edwardea. Herbert. 1296 
Edwin, king of Northumbria, 3505, 
3605 

Egbert, king of Wessex, 3507, 3837, 
3838 

Egbert Psalter of Treves, 2967 
Eger, Golden Bull of, 3951 
Eger, town, 8160, 4305 
Egtrid, king of Northumbria, 3507 
Eggenberg, Hans Ulrich, prince of, 4303 
Egiza, king of the Goths, 3512 
Egmont, Count, 4259 
Egypt (ancient), 2011-2140,2049 

— alabaster vases, 2029 

— Alexander’s conquest, 2129, 2554 

— annals tablets, 249, 250 

— Antiochus IV. ’a invasion, 1844 

— army of the new empire, 2065 

— army, infantry tnarohiug, 2064 

— art, 2140, 2026, 245, 2027, 2092, 2096 

— Asiatic empire, 1567, 2112, 2125, 

2587 

— Asiatic tribes invasion, 2116 

— A.ssyrian conquests in, 1656, 1676, 

1679, 1681. 2122 

— Assyrians overthrown. ].')80 

— Babylonian relations, 1606 

— “ Book of the Deati,” 2094 

— Britain, possible intercourse with, 

1561 

— caliphs’ rule, 2141-44 

— canopic jar, 2096 

— chair, 2080 

— chronology, 234, 258, 2057 

— civilisation, 233-58, 1557-70 

— clothing. 241 

— commerce in Mediterranean. 239 

— conversion to Christianity, 2139 

— crocodile kings’ rule. 2058-59 

— Crusaders’ struggle with ; see 

Crusades 

— dawn of history, 2011-20 

— dead, images of the, 2095 

— death, festivals of kings, 246, 247 

— desert dwellers, 257 

— dwelling, 2040 

— early kings, 2026 

— Eastern invasion, 235 

— Etldopian conquest and dynasty, 

2120-22 

— ethnology, 243, 245,326, 1567,2012, 

2024. 244 

— excavations, 2011-12 

— funeral ceremonies of a king, 2097 

— Fatemid occupalion, 2145-46 

— feudal stage, 1561 

— first naval battle, 2117 

— French occupation. 2158, 5608-9 

— funeral sledge, 2095 

— games, 241, 242 

— glass, earliest manufacture and use, 

254 

— glazing, 251, 254 

— gold mines, 1568 

— Greek influence, 2124, 2129, 2590, 

2596 

— Hebrews in, 2063 

— heresy of kings of 18th dynasty, 2102 

— high priests’ rule, 2119 

— Hlttite wars, 1720, 2112-14, 1720, 

1721 

— hunting and weapons used, 238, 239 

— Hyksos, conquest and rule, 2039-64, 

1667 

— irrigation in, and influence on 

culture, 1557 

— Jewish influence in, 1852 

— Kush relations with, 2244, 2070 

— lady's necklace, 2079 

— lady’s wig, 2079 

— language, 258, 2111, 256 

— Libyan dynasty, 2120 

— literature, 266, 1656 

— Lower Egypt, kings of, before first 

dynasty, 246 

— Mameluke rulers, 2149-53, 1964 

— Manetho’s history, 2031 

— map, 243 

— mercenary soldiers, 2067 

— Mesopotamia relations, 1645 

— metals and tools, 254 

— military power, rise of, 2065-80 
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EnrptCanctent), Mohammedan conqueeti 
2140-53, 1914 

— mummies, 2094, 2119, 2094 

— Mycenssan civilisation traces, 2466 

— Napata kingdom, 2246-47 

— nomarch, 2052 

— negro captives, 2055 

— nomea, 242, 243 

— Palssolithic man in, 234 

— pantheon, 2090 

— periods, 234-58 

— Persia invaded, 1819 

— Persian conque^ and rule, 2127-29, 

1581, 1812, 2140 

— Persians driven out (15 B.c.), 2128 

— Phoenician intercourse with, 1738 

— portrait statues, 2058 

— pottery, 235 , 236 , 237, 238 , 239 , 240, 

241 , 251, 254, 2013, 2026, 2104 

— primeval kings, list, 2016 

— Ptolemies reign, 2131-36 

— Pyramids : see Pyramids 

— religion: see Egyptian religions 

below 

— Roman alliance, 2650 

— Roman conquest and rule, 2134-40, 

2384, 2689 

— ruins of famous buildings, 2081-88 

— Saladin's rule in, 1963, 2148 

— seals, officials', 250, 251 

— Semitic invasion, 1560 

— shipping, 237, 254, 236 , 239 

— slaves making bricks, 2078 

— slavery in, 2817 

— splendour of, 2041-48 

— state archives discovered, 1605 

— steles, 249 

— stone vases, 251 

— st>oolg of 18th dynasty, 2080 

— Syrian wars, 1840, 1842, 2071, 

2115 

— Tanite dynasty, 2119 

— Thinite kings before Ist dynasty, 

— toilet table, 2079 

— tombs, 249. 251 , 2020. 2029 , 2034, 

2044, 2074 

— tools, 240, 238 , 234 

— tradins routes, 282, 284, 283 

— Tnrklsb conquest and rule. 2143-53, 

1977-78, 2155 

— wall painting In tomb of 4th 

dynasty, 2037 

— war-chariots charging, 2066 

— warfare and weapons, 238 , 239, 240 

— white slave dynasty, 2152-53 
Egypt (modern), 2155-81 

— Abyssinian expedition defeated 

(1875). 2257 

— Arabi’s mutiny (1881), 2164 

— British expedition (1808), failure, 

5509 

— British occupation (18821, 2165-72, 

1434. 6175. 5608 -9 

— British relinquishment of control 

discussed. 5653 

— - ciops, 2176 
-- currency, 

--Darfur conquered (1874), 2242 

— - defences, 5693 

--Dual Control established (1876), 
2104 

-- education, 5686 

— - an Egyptian beauty, 5551 

— - finance, 6366 

-• French influence in, rivalry with 
Drltlsli. 6608-9 
--future of, discussed, 5646 
-—government^ 2181, 5558 
-- nrigatlon work^ 2174, 2175 
-- Naptdeon’s campaigns, 2156-59, 
4691, 4704, 5499, 5520-24 

— population, 
pontage rates, 

--present-day conditions, 2173-81 
-— public works constructed by Britlsli, 
5632 

— Kilf-govemment question, 6652 

— trade statistics, 2173 

Egypt Exploration Fund, value of work 
in Egypt, 2012 

Egyptian rwidons, 2090-2103, 2014 

— Apia bull, king making offering to, 

2096 

— Greek myths adapted by, 2690 

— deities, principal, 2093 
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Efyptian relifloni, ox, sacred, 2051 

— soul house, 2060 

— see also names of deities 

Egypt Minor, gipsies style themselves 
rulers of, 3105 
Ehingor, Ambrosins, 5917 
Eibola, Spanish efforts to find town of, 
5903 

Eiohhom, ecclesiastical ministry, 4974 
Eichborn, Johann, 4838, 4837 
“ Eider Danes,’’ 4944-45 
Eight hours’ day, advocated by Owen, 
6396 

Einbeok Convention (1830), 4883 
Einhard, biography of • Charlemagne, 
3490 

Finsiedel, Count, 4832 
Eion, Thracian town, 2403 
Eisenburg, peace of (1664), 3130 
Eitz, Castle of, 3705 
Ekkehard o! Hochheim (d. 1327), 3747 
Ekkehard o! St Gall (fl. 927), 3725 
Ekron, city and kingdom, captive of 
Hezekiah's, 1779 

— Ekrons in Philistia conquered by 
Sennacherib, 1676 
El, divine name, 1733, 1753 
Eiah, king of Israel, 1769 
Elam, 1697-1715 

— aids Babylonia against Assyria, 1578, 

1684 

— Assyrian wars, 1618, 1677, 1684, 

1706, 1620 , 1683 

— Babylonian gods seized by, 16 10 

— Babylonian supremacy, 1700 

— civilisation, 1714 

— early kings, 1703 

— inu)ortan^e in history, 1715 

— influence of Babylonian civilisation 

in, 1595 

— Kassito conquest of, theories, 1702 

— language, 1698, 1699 

— Medians connected with Elamites, 

1801 

— monarchy, overthrow, 1580 

— Palestine expedition, 1702 

— people, principal type of, 1704 

— Persian Gulf traffic, 1644 

— rebellions, 1707 

— rule in Houthern Babylonia, 1598 

— sculpture from Mai- Amir, 1714 

— 8b)iip Age in, 1558 

— suzerainty over Babylonia, and ex- 

pulsion, 1565, 1599 

— Tullis, battle of, 1710 . 

Elaudslaagte, battle of, 2338, 2336 
Elara, king of Ceylon, 1373 
Elat divine name, 1753 
Elatea, Phoclan town, 2538 
Elath, city, 1422 

Elbe, river, exploration by Pytheas, 
2595 

El Dorado, legend, 5808, 5917-18, 5950 
Eleanor of Anjon, 3976 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, queen of England, 
3771, 3864, 3866 
Eleanor of Castile, 3876 
Eleanor (of Portugal), Empress, 3419 
Eleanor of Provence, 3871 
Eleasar, Hebrew priest, 1864, 2755 
Electors, of the Empire, conference at 
Rhens (1338), 3624 

— division of power at beginning of 

fourteenth century, 3620 

— existence of electorate defined by 

the Golden Bull (1356) 3617 

— first appearance of elective theory, 

3582-85 

— see also Holy Roman Empire 
Electricity, Italian inventions, 5372 
Elena, queen of Italy; see Helena 
Elephant, Elephas antiquas exter* 

minated by Glacial Period, 119 

— industrial uses, 1379 

— records of elephant hunting for 

ancient Egyptian army, 2184 

— with howdah, 195 

Bephanta Island, British retain, 5499 

— entrance to great cave, 1130 
Bepbantine, buildings of Tbothmes IIL. 
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I Bgin, James Bmoe, Chinese mission, 
799, 801, 802, 5506-7 

— residence in Yedo, 556 

— treaty with Japan, 553, 557 , 558 , 

559 

Elgin, Victor Alexander Brace, ninth 
earl, 1346, 1347, 1346 
Elias I., voivode of Moldavia, 8060 
Elias n., voivode of Moldavia, 3062 
EUmssi, ancient people, 1869 
Elimioti, race of Asia Minor, 2524 
Eliot, Sir John, 4332 
Elis, Greek state, 2573 
EU3abetb, queen of Bohemiajl283,3l59 
Elizabeth (Christine) of Brunswick- 
Bevern, 4537 

Elizabeth, queen of England (1558- 
1603), 4265-83, 4266 , 4267 - 

— alliance with Netherlands, 4261 

— England’s debt to, 4282 

— encouraging tiie anny to fight the 

Spaniards, 4277 

— last hours at Richmond, 4280 

— and Mary, queen of Scots, policy, 4356 

— naval exploits under, 5525-26 

— religious policy, 4162 

— reception of French ambassador 

after massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
4270 

— Spanish policy, 4264 

— Spanish sea campaigns, 5948 
Elizabeth (Woodville), queen of Eng- 
land, 3896 

Elizabeth (of York), queen of England, 
3901, 3905 

Elizabeth, German empress, marriage 
with Albert, (Jerman emperor, 3618 
Elizabeth, empress of Russia, 3345, 
3346, 3314 , 3348 

Elizabeth (Farnesei, queen of Spain, 
4502, 4505, 4500 

Elizabethan drama and literature, 4281 
Ellak, king of the Huns (453), 3030 
Ellenborough, Edward Law, carl <>f, 
governor-general of India, 1289, 
1292 

Elliot, Captain, in Chinese Opium War, 
794, 797 

Elliott, George Augustus : see Heath- 
field, Lord 

Eliipi. ancient kingdom, 1706 
Ellis Island, imraigranta, 6287-90, 6289 , 
6291 

Ellora, cave temple at, 1131 
Elmina, fort, Gold Coast, 2271, 2273 
Elobist Writings. 1755 
Elphinstone Inlet, 5561 
Eltekeh, battle, 1578, 2122 
Eluteeus, king of Tyre : see Luli 
Elves, Albanian hoiiseliold spirit, 3065 
Emancipation Act (1833), 4807 
Emanuel of Portugal, 4006 
Emery, Egyptian prehistorie use, 237 
Emesa, battle (c. 270), 2771 

— (1281), 1490 

Emigration, Athenian law regulating 
2505 

Emilia, Stone Age settlements, 166 

Emin, Abbassid caliph, 1943 

Emma, queen of Holland, 5234 , 5235 

Empire da v,* 6376 

Empires ol the World between 777 and 
814 A.D., map, 2934 
Emu, 1018 

Enakalli, patesi of Gish-khii, 1593 
Encomienaa. in Spanish colonial govern- 
ment, 5923 

Energy, intra-atomic, 105 

— utilisation by man, 199 

Enfantin, Bartb^lemy Prosper, 5262 
Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, Swedisli 
leader, 3578 

Engels, Friedrich, 4897, 6269 
Enghien, Dnc d', 4710, 4709 
England, General, Afghan campaign. 
5500 

■ngland. Act of Union (1801), 4771, 
4774 

— Alfred and the Saxon kings, 3835-56 

— Angevin kings, 8865-80 

— Armed Neutrality league against 

(1800), 4704 


Beads. Greek city, 2378. 2494 

Baates, a Mongolian people : see ! — Army, German mercenaries em- 
Kalmucks 1 ployed, 5489 

Bgin, James Brace, eighth earl, 1328, Highland r^ments introduction, 

555 . ' 5489 
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EBglAfid* recruit«« medical inapeetion, 
6401 

— in Atlantic Ocean history, 5665-72 

— Bourbon powers, relations eigh- 

teenth century, 4502-8 

— British empire history, 5417-36, 

5545-^5655 

— Charles I.'s struggles with the 

Parliament, 4331-51 

— Civil War (1642-1646), 4344-48 

— Colonial development during eigh- 

teenth century, 4514 

— Colonial expansion, 4166, 4474, 5417 

— commercial supremacy, 4628 

— the Commonwealth, 4348-51 

— conversion to Christianity, 3505 

— Danish raids and comiuest, 3554, 

3549 

— development of civilisation in, 

2350-60 

— early history to the Middle Ages, 

3497-3507 

— east coast, erosion, 117 

— education, 5165, 5185 

— Edward VI. and Mary, 4242 51 

— Elizabethan period, history, 4265- 

4282 

— enclosure system of agriculture 

introduced, 4615 

— factories and factory acts, 6303-98 

— foreign relations to-day, 5422 

— French wars : see under France and 

names of wars 

— gipsies in, 3110 

— Georgian period, 4500-20, 4547-57, 

4707-4810 

— Hanoverian succession, 4400 

— general survey of history in Middle 

Ages, 3373, 3307 

— industrial jKisition in eighteenth 

century, 4564 

— industrial development, history, 

5237-40, 6388-6403 

— James I.'s policy, 4327-31 

— laM' during Wars of Roses, 3004 6 

— literature: see English literature 

below 

— maritime enterprise, map showing 

routes, 5440 

— maritime supremacy, history, 4615- 

20, 5658 

— modern conditions, 5417-36 

— Napoleonic wars ; see Napoleon 

— national debt from Napoleonic wars, 

4776 

— national income, 6402 

— navy • see British Navy 

— Norman period, general survey ol 

history, 3857-64, 3380 

— Pacific Ocean explorations and 

acquisitions, 1110 

— Parliamentary representation since 

1867, 5163 

— people, history, 5442, 5550 

— Poor Law Reform, 4809 

— Reformation in, 4236 

— reforms of early nineteenth century, 

4797 

— Restoration period, 4465-91, 4421 

— Russian trade relations ( 1553), 3320, 

3326 

— serfdom and feudalism, 4109-20, 

4119-20, 6381 

— Seven Years War and its effects, 

4505 

— social and commercial life under 

Henry VIII., 4231-41 

— social reform, 5240-59 

— Trafalgar’s influence on, 4735 

— trade, beginnings of commerce with 

foreign countries, 4060-65 

— trade of the seventeenth century, 

4421 

— union of Scottish and Englisii 

Parliaments (1707), 4491 

— Victorian era, 4801-23, 41175-5004, 

5163-92 

— Wars of the Roses, 3895-3910 

— working classes, condition, 6401-2 

— for histx>ry before Egbert (828), see 

Britain 

— see also names of kings, wars, etc. 

Eoglaod, Chnreh of : see Church of 
Eni^nd 

ISn gilah Utarmtnre^ eighteenth and nine* 
teeuth centuries. 4556. 4818, 4820 


EnfUsb liUrature, Elizabethan litera- 
ture, 4281 

— Restoration period^ 4473 

Bnlil, Babylonian god, 266, 1559, 1038, 
1641 

BnUl-toni, king of Tsin, 1507 
Enomoto Kam^iro, 578 
Engoerrand de Marigny, 3787, 3798 
Eariquei, Beatrice, 5880 
Enibag-kashana, Babylonian king, 1594 
Ensimankao, battle, 5518 
Basor, Rev. 0., 523 
Eatemena* patesi of Lagash, 1593 
Environment, influence of physical 
environment on history, 14 et scq. 
Ensdo, king of Sardinia, 3615, 3951 
Enzu, Sumerian god : sea Sin 
Eocene, geological system, 89, 96 
BoUths, tlint relics of, 115 
Sotvds, Josef von, 4919 
Bozoio geological period, 89, 96. 90 
Epaminondas, Theban leader, 2516 
Epaphroditus, Homan freedman, 2746 
Eparchosta, prefect of Egypt : see 
Hegemon 

Ephesus, Diana’s temple at, 225. 230 

— Macedonian occupation of, 2548 
Ephesus, councils of (431), 2899 (449), 

2891 

Ephraim, Syrian theologian, 2885, 2923 
Ephtalites : see White Huns 
Epic of Oilgames, 273 
Epila, battle, 3998 
Epiphanius, Christian writer, 2882 
Epiphany, Christian festival, 2884 
Epirots, Greek race, 2467 
Epirus, kingdom of, 2381 

— extent in twelfth century, 2070 

— Roman possessions in, 2582 

— Turkish supremacy in fifteenth 

century, 2986 

Episcopacy, apostolic succession, forma 
tioii of doctrine. 2867 

— bishop of the early Church, 2H70 

— duties of the bishops in the* early 

Church, 2869 

— Bislioii of Rome's claim to supre- 

macy, history, 2870 

— C'harles I.'s attempt to introduce in 

Scotland, 4:T32 

— history of early Christian formation, 

2864 

— papal right to appoint bishops, 3737 
Eponym Chronicle : see Timu list 
Equites, knights of ancient Rome, 2652 
Equity, law of, origin, 2365 

Eraric, king of the Kugii, 3460 
Erasmus, Desiderius, 3908, 4196, 4197, 
419H 

Erbail, Babyloiiian town : see Arbail 
Erba-Marduk, king in Babylon, 1620, 
1678, 1708 

Erebus, mount, 6353, 6348 50, 6378 
Erech, Babylonian city, antiquity of, 
1630 

— coffins from, 1589 

— Elamite attacks on, 1700 

— Kuturnakhundi's capture of, 1701 

— see also Warka 
Erechtheion, the, 2475 
Eretrea, Greek province, 2517 
Erfurt, Keiclistag meets, 4966 

— university foundation, 4131 
Eri-Aku, king of Tarsa, 1702 

Eric, Swedish duke (d. 1317), 3574 
Eric 1. (Eiegod), king of Denmark, 3558 
Eric VI. (Menoed), king of Denmark, 
4075 

Eric Vn., king of Denmark : see 
Eric XIII., king of Sweden 
Eric (Segersall), Swedish king, (Kffh 
century), 3576 

Eric IXm king of Sweden, 3572 
Eric (of Pomerania), king of 

Sweden, 3561, 3576 

— Gotland ceded to, 4082 

— Lubeck’s alliance with, 4086 

Eric XIV„ king of Sweden, 4377. 4379 

— Danish war (1563-70), 4372 
Eric Banda 8aga« 5692 

Eric Bdde, discovery of Greenland (c. 

985), 3546, 6012. 6324 
Erida« Babylonian city, antiquity of, 
260, 276, 1630 

— seaport, 1558, 1696 

— Sumerian shrine, 1955 
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Erie Indians, 331 
Bricena : nee Scotus Johannes 
Erin : see Ireland 
Br-larta, Malay kins, 011 
Brlemoald, ecclesiastical reformer, 3956 
Brlinc Skakke, Norwegian chief, 3567 
Brmanario, Ostrogoth chief, 3449 
Ermss, battle, 3716 
Brnsst, Oonnt, of Llppe-Biesterfeld, 
5221 

Ernest, Count, of Mansfield, 4301, 4303 
Ernest, duke of Styria, Carinthia and 
Candola, 3226 

Ernest, heir of the Swabian duchy, 3591 
Ernest Augastus, king of Hanover, 
487^ 4922, 4876 

Ernest Lewis, grand duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, 5221 
Erse : see Irish 

Ertogral, Turtxnnuu leader, 1972, 2978 
Erytnrea, colony, North-west Africa. 
2257 

Erzeroum, view, 1979 
Esaglla, Babylonian shrine, 1596 
Esarhaddon. king ol Assyria, 1670, 
1680, 1677 

— Arabian conquests, 1886 

— death, 1682 

— Klaniito relations, 1708 

— Ilalys, battle, 1796 

— irrigation works, 1635 

— mechanics under, 271 

— oracle of the sun-god consulted by, 

1802 

— rebuilds Babylon, 1620 

— Shupna ex|>edition, 1788 

— Sidon destro.ved, 1746 
Eschatology. Begbie’s arficle.s, 6437-58 
EsctisoboUz Bay. 124 

Tshbaal, son of Saul. 1763 
i^shi-Kango, j)eoi)le, 326 
‘'skimas. i>eonle see Ksciuimaux 
Espartero, Baldomero, 4900 
Esper, fossils, discovery, 127 
Esquimaux. 326, .i^o 

— culluro characteristics, 637 

— history, 5692 

— Keewatin settlements, 6175 

— likeness of life to Drift Man’s, 140, 

152, 155 

Norwegian settlers in Oreenland 
ousted t>y, 3.'>46 
-- origin and (*arl.v history, 5610 
-pictures. 155, 157, 188, 194 
tttols (rompared wifli Drift Man’s, 142 
“ Essay on Man,'’ 4556 
Eased Bey, 5324 
Eeseflord. Norway. 3535 
Esaek, genoruiate of, C'roatla, 3088 
Essequibo, 595o, 6199 
Essex, Robert Devereux, earl of, 4268 

— naval exploits, 5526 

— plots and execution (1601) 4279 
Essex, Thomas Cromwell, earl of ; eee 

Cromwell, 'riiomas 
Estaing, Admiral, 4567, 6096 
Este, excavations at, 2415 
Este. Isabella d’, 3969 
Este, Nlooolo d’. 3972 
Este Family, Ferrara and Modena under, 
3968 

— see also names (jf various dukes 
Estensi Family. 3949 
Esterboay, Count Horila, 5067 
Ksterigtzy, Prince Paul, 4919 
Bsthouia, Danish ware, 3559, 3706 

— early history', 3212 

— Knights of the Sword conquer, 3703 

— people, 326, 3190 

— Scandinavian missionary efforts, 

3212 

— Teutonic Knights poss43Ss, 3560, 4076 

— typical 8cen«i, 3191 

Bstrada-Cabrera, Manual, 8009 
Estrid, Danish Iloyal house, 3558 
Eta, Japanese class, 445, 584 
“ BtaMuHamants da St Louis,” 4104 
Btobmiadain, monastery, 2929 
Etalonm, ancient country, 2897 
Bthatutnaa. bstUe, 3654, 8835 
Btbalbart king of Kent, baptism, 3604, 
3522 

— converskm to Cliristianity, 8505 

— St. Augustine before, 3520 
Ethalll^ 3836 
BtbalzadUte Uuaady. 3840-42 
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Eth«lr«dtli6U]irMiy, Danish wars, 3556 

— taxation of German traders, 4061 
Btbio^ 2243-50 

— independence from Egypt, 2120 

— people, 826, 2185 

— rersian campaign against, 2128 

— supremacy of priesthood, 2246 
Ethiopian Chorob. 5514 
EthBogriM^hy : see under various races 

and countries 

Etowah, mound, 5694, 5699 
Etrusoans, 2420-24, 3 26 

— art, 2420 - 24 , 2416 , 2417 , 2418 , 2419 , 

2421 

— burning the dead, 2423 

— Greeks attacked, 62 

— in Italy, 2415-24 

— jewellery, 2416 

— mythology, 2418-20 

— origin, 2416-17 

— pottery, 2422 

— Rome dominated by, 2618, 2424 

— temple, 2424 
Etymandius, vallev of, 2560 
Euagoras, ruler ot Cyprus, 1818 
Eubosa, Greek province, 2505, 2517, 

2536, 3962 

Euohetes, monks in Mesopotamia, 2882 
EuoraUdas, king of Uactna, 1848, 2598, 
1848 

Eudamidas, Spartan general, 2526 
Eudemus, Greek leader, 1202 
Eudss : see Gdo 

Eudoois, Byzantine empress, 2957, 2958 
Eudoxia, Roman empress, 2792 
Eodoxia, empress of Russia, 3342, 3332 
Eudoxos of Cyzious, 5660 
Euergetes, Alexander Theopator : sec 
Alexander Balas 
Euganei : see Etruscans 
Eugene II.. pope, 3935 
Eugene III., pope, 3729, 3730 

— Arnold of Brescia triumphs over, 3950 

— and Crusades, 3778, 4032 
Eugene IV., pope, 3754 

— Basie Council summoned, 3647, 3753 

— and Holy Roman Emperor, 3648 

— measures for expulsion of Turks from 

Europe, 2986 

Eugene, prince of Savoy, 4442 

— Austrian empire ambitions, 4526 

— on Louis XI V. and the Turkish wars, 

.3017 

— Milan campaign, 4451 

— Turkish campaigns, 3020, 3130, 4443, 

4445 

— in War of Spanish Succession, 4453 
Eugenios, Gallon’s theories, 6423-30 
— ■ Ruskin’s views on, 2805 
Eugenie, empress of the French, 6006, 

4953 , 6107 

— see also with Napoleon HI. for pic 

tures 

Engenius, popes ; see Eugene 
Eugenius, Roman emperor, 2786, 2785 

EuT-mash-shakin-shum, king of Baby- 
lonia, 1610 

Enmenet, governor of Cappadocia, 1826, 
2568, 2574 

Enmenes I., king of Pergamus, 1828 
Enmenes II.. king of Pergamus, 1829, 
1831 

Enphemia, of Sweden, 8576 
Enphemia, songs, of Swedish literature, 
8576 

Enphrates, river, Alexander’s passage of, 
2556 

— Improvement of channel by Nebu- 

chadnezzar 11., 1424 

— irrigation systems, 1632 

— scene on to-day, 1668 

— map showing alterations by silting, 

259, 260 

— valley, physiographical conditions in 

Babylonian times, 259 
Bnxaka damp, disturbances among gold- 
d^gers (1854), 1078 
Barlohj togof the West Goths, 3510 
Budges. 2514, 2453 
Enropa, Arab conquests, 2389 

— Arabian culture and its influence, 

1942 

— Aryan race in, 2372-74 
*— Bysantine influence, 2930 

— chronolo«’. Eastern Europe, hb- 

tory, 3855 


Europe, French Revolution to our own 
: time, 5279-80 

I Reformation to the Revolution, 

I 4583 

— . — South-Eastern Europe (a.d. 500 
to 1792), 3103 

— civilisation, jEgean influences, 287, 

292. 294 

bearing of Salzkammergut and 

Veneto-Illyrian civilisations on, 
294 

Eastern Influence, 281 

ethnographical influences. 2387- 

97 

Hittite Influences, 295 

Phoenician Influences, 296 

physical conditions determine 

coiuse, 359 

rise of, 281-298 

Roman effect on nationalities, 

2390-91 

^universal diffusion, 53, 65 

— Eastern, to the French Revolution, 

general survey, 2895 

— Egyptian and Mesopotamians, trade 

routes in, 283, 284 

— ethnology, 326, 2443-50 

— fauna, transformations in Drift and 

Glacial Periods, 125 

— French Revolution and Napoleonic 

era, 4637 

— fusion of races, 2374 

— growth of the European conception, 

2387-97 

— Idstory in the light of biology, 

6405-32 

— history since 1815, 4779 

— lli^tory since 1871, 5163 

— Ix>ui8 XIV. ’b domination in, 4393 

— maps, great empires between a.d. 777 

and 814, 2934 

illustrating the second di\idon of 

Europe, 2894 

illustrating the sixth division of 

Harmsworth History, 2356 

modem Europe, 4778 

Najioleonic era, 4636 

Turkey and Protected States 

from fourteenth to seventeenth 
centuries. 3082 

Western Europ from Reforma- 
tion to French Revolution, 4138 

— Mongol invasion, 1486, 2387-88 

— Napoleonic wars : see Napoleon 

— Neolithic culture, 154 

— peoples of Western, history, 3423, 

3447 

— Powers of to-day, 5295 

— prehistoric land connections with 

Asia, Africa, and America, 122 

— prehistoric North-West, 118 , 119 

— Reformation and the wars of religion, 

4140 

— Reformation to Revolution, general 

survey, 4139 

— Reformation and after, 4169 

— Roman civilisation, effect on, 2390- 

91 

— Scythians, 2443-50 

— sea routes of early Levantine traders, 

282, 283 

— settlement after downfall of Napo- 

leon, 4761 

— trade htetory and struggle for com- 

merce of the world, 4625 

— trade of Western, from the Refor- 

mation to the Revolution, 4585 

— Trafalgar’s influence on, 4735 

— Western, in Middle Ages, general 

survey of period, 3371 

— Western, end of the Middle Ages 

and birth of a new world, general 
survey. 3411 

— see also names of countries 
Eorotaz, river, 2488 

Burydiee, queen of Macedon, 2528, 2575 
Boryoiedon, battle, 1816. 2502 
Eoaebioz, bbhop of Csesane, and hb- 
torian, 247, 2782 

EomUiis, bbhop of Nicomedia, 2762 
EnsUoe ol Bonuloa, 4018 
BnatMa, son of Stephen of England, 
3864 

Euxtattiiiu «f 8«bute. 2882 
Bothyflemia. city, Sangala renamed as, 
1848 
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Bathydemoi L of Baotria, 1847 , 1848 
! — Antiochos in.’s defeat of, 1842 
i Enthydemof II. oi Baotria, 1848 
I Eathymenez, Greek navigator, 5060 
I Entyebes, archimandrite of Constanti- 
nople, 2891 

Enyuk, in Asia Minor : see Oyuk 
! Evagrins Scholastiotu, Byzantine his- 
torian, 2923 
Evil Does, 3875 

: Evil Merodaoh : see Amel-Marduk 
Evolution, assumes extetence of life, 99 

— Darwin’s theory, 100, 5004 

— influence on hbtory, 10 

— necessity for a primary cause, 92 

— racial, 20-30 

— Saleeby’s article, 6405-32 
Evrenos, Turkteh vizir. 2982, 2984 
Ewald, Johannes, 4577 

Ewe, negro tribe, 326 
Exarchs, officials of Byzantine Empire, 
2916 

Excise Tariff Act (1906), Australia, 
6358-59 

Exchange as factor of industrial civil ba- 
tten, 193, 201 

— various mediums used, 196 

— see also Cteinage 

Exeter Sound, Davis names, 6327 
Exhibition of 1861, 4978 
Exmouth, Lord, 5526 
Exodus, Biblical account dbcussed, 
1757 

— identified with expulsion of Hyksos 

from Egypt, 206.3 

— in reign of King Meneptah, theory 

dfaproved, 2115 
Bylau, battle, 4732 

Eyre, governor of Jamaica, 5524, 6198 
Ezekiel, Hebrew prophet, 1781 
Ezion^ker, Arabian town, 1422 
Ezra, Hebrew prophet, 1849, 1850, 1851 
Ezzelino da Romano, 3951 , 3960 

— attempt to conquer Lombardy, 3952 

— tyranny, 3954-65 

F 


Fabios Maximus, Q., Roman dictator, 
2645 

“ Facetite ” (by Poggio), 3758 
Factory Act, India, 1345 
Factory and Workshop Act (1868), 5259 
Factory system, establishment and 
history, 4628-29 

— growth of and results, 5239-44 

— in 1834, 5243 

— legislative measures, 5255, 5259 

— modern conditions, o373-/a 
Facundas, bishop of Hermlane, 2912 
Fad el Allah, Borneo sultan, 2236 
Faenza, Manfredi rule over, 3958 

“ Faerie Queene," of Spnser, 4281 
Faesulse, battle, 2787 
Fagnendez, Jo&o Alvarez, 6013 
Fa Hien, Chinese Buddhist, 1206 
Faidherbe, General , 5138 
Failly, General de, 5120, 5093 
Fairfax, Thomas Fairfax, Lord, 4343 , 
4347 
Fairs, 3646 4603 

Fakhr ed-din, leader of the Eases, 1980 
Fakhr ed-din Jnnah Khan : see Mo- 
hammed Tughlak 
Fakir. 1249 
Falaise, castle, 3805 
Falaise, treaty of, 3866-67, 3913 
Falasha, Jewish inhabitants in Abys- 
sinia, 2252 
Falckenstein, General Vogel von, 5072, 
5079 

Falconry, In fifteenth century, 3659 
Falerii, Latin community, 2622 
Faliero, Marino, doge, 3959 
Falk, German minbter. 5214 
Falkirk, battle, 4517 
Falkland. Locina, Carey, vbcount, 4344 
Falkland Islanda, British improvement 
of industries, 5032 

— discovery, 6472 

— education, 5590 

— government, 6572 

— Inhabitants, 5613 

— statistics, . . 

— value to Britain, 5669 

Fallidres, Presidant Armand. 5223. 6221 
Faltterbo, fisheries, 4069 
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FalttMl)0, Hanse towns pledge castle to 
Sweden and regain, 4076-78 

Falnm mines, 4068 

Famagusta, commerce in fourteenth 
century, 40*6 

Family Compact (of 1733), 4162. 4.502 
Family Compact (of Canada), 6118-27, 
6146-50 

Famine, in Egypt (1066-72), 2147 

— in India (1861), 1322 

11873-74), 1331 

(1876-78), 1336 

(1896), 1346 

(1899-1900), 1349 

Lawrence’s efforts to cope with, 

1324 

— in Ireland, 6017 

Fano, island, typical woman, >.563 
Fans, race, 326 

Fantl, Oeneral Hanfredo, 5038. r >046 
Fauti, people of W. Africa, 346, 2259 
Faquet, 5386 
Farewell, Lienteuant, 2286 
Fame Island, St. Cuthbert the hermit 
of. 3507 

Farnese, family, Parma ruled, .3968 

— see also names of rulers 

Faroe Islands, aeciuhition by Denmark, 
3545 

— present condition, 3545 

— Norwegian settlement (9tl) century), 

3542, 3544 

— Vikings occupy, 4081 
Farokhsir, Mogul emperor, 1240, 1241 
Farsistan, province, 1970, 1971, 1973 
Fasboda, village, l^pper Nile. 2267 
Fashoda incident (1898), 2171, 5192, 

5494, 6523-24 

Fastrada, wife of Charlemagne, 3492 
Fatemid dynasty, Abu-Jazird revolt 
against, 3982 

— Carthage WTCsted from. 3989 

— dissensions in Egypt, 4032 

— Eg,vpt conquered. 2144 

— Nur-ed-din’s destruction of supre- 

macy in Egypt, 1962 

— quarrel with Bagdad Calipli, 4020 

— struggle with the caliphate, 1958 

— Syria supremacy, 1958 

Fatiles, in Albanian mythology, 3065 
Fatima, daughter of Moliamrned tltc 
Prophet, 1907 

Fatima, wife of the calipli Moktadi, 
silk as part of dowry, 1984 
Fatteh Ullah Imsd Shab, of Derar, 1224 
Fattepur Sikri, battle, 1226 

— mosque, 1136 

— palace ruins at Agra, 1230 
'’atire. President Felix. 5225, 3227 
^austa, wife of Emperor Constantine, 

2780, 2782 

Faustina, wife of Emperor Antoninus, 
2756 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius, 2758 
I’aust legend. Eastern source, 2924 
I'avie, Jules, 5123, 5125, 5123 
'awkes. Guy, 1605, 4327, 4328 
^ayum, race, 244 
^ayynm, Egyptian district, 

^eteyiji, Turkish political party, 5202 
Federalist party in U.8.A., 6205-20 
''ederated Malay States : see Malay 
''ederatioa o! German Workmen’s 
Unions, 5271 

^edermann, Nicholas, 5917 
'ebrbeUin. battle, 4495 
'elix, Burgundian bishop, 3505 
'eliz V., anti-pope, 3754, 3754 
*elix harbonr, arctic regions, 6330 
^ellabin, Egyptian peasants, 328, 
2174, 349 

'olnp, negro tribe, 328 

’eminist moyement, 5386 
'enelon, Abbe, 78 

'enian ontrages. 5002-4, 6002 6127 
‘ Fonnomanen,” Finnish language 
movement, 5162 

'eodor. Russian tsars ; see Theodore 
’eodosia (or Kaffa), Genoase colony. 
4058 

’•rdinand L (the Upright) of Aragon, 
8976. 8990 

WdlBand L, emperor of Austrii, 
revcdutlon against ( 1848), 4918-24, 

4986-40 


Ferdinand n., of Aragon : see Fer- 
dinand V. of Castile. 

Ferdioana, duke of Brunswick (1780- 
1806) ; see Charles William Fer- 
dinand 

Ferdinand L.Tsar of Bulgarii, 5210, 
5320. 5325, 5328 

Ferdinand I. of Castile (d. 1065>. .3988 
Ferdinand m. (the Holv) of Castile 
(1199-1252C 3995 

Ferdinand IV. of Castile (129.5-1312), 
3996 

Ferdinand V. (the Catholic) of Castile 
(1452-1516), 3999-4005, 4224. 

422 <i 

— alliance witli Emperor Maximilian, 

3688 

— alliance with l.ouis XII., 3831, 3978 

— industri il conditions under, 5937-38 

— Naples and Navarre annexed by, 

3831-34 

— subjugation of tl)e Moors, 3412 
Ferdinand, arclii>isliop of Cologne 

(d. 1835), 4893 

Ferdinand I., IIolv Roman emperor 
(d, 1564), 429.3 

— Austriiii policy. 4214, 4522 

— elected to Hungarian throne (1527), 

3125 

— religious settlement (1555), 4222 

— succession agreement witli Charles 

V., 4220 

Ferdinand IL, Holy Roman emperor 
(1619-37), 4301, 3129 

— c.atididature for tlie imperial crown. 

4297 

— refusing l\is signature to Protestant 

libertio.s, 4302 

— reign in Hungary. 3128 

— Tiiirty Years War, 4301-10, 4155-6 

— zeal for Roman Church, 4205 
Ferdinand HI., Holy Roman e nperor 

(1637-57), reign in Hungary, 3129 
Ferdinand II. of Leon (d. 1188), 3993 
Ferdinand I. of Naples (Ferrante> 

(1458-94), 3978 

Ferdinand 11. of Naples (d. 1496) 

3830, 3978 

Ferdinand HI. of Naples (d. 1516) : see 
Ferdinand V. of Castile 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples (d. 1825) : see 
Ferdinand I. of the Two Si.‘ili"s 
Ferdinand I. of Portugal (d. 1383), 

4006 

Ferdinand VI, of Spain (1712-59), 

Asiento contracts repurchased, 
5944 

— colonial policy, 5953-54, 5935 

— European policy, 4505 
Ferdinand VH. of Spain (1784-1883). 

4840, 4846, 4734 

— Holy alliance stipports. 6266 

— Mexican throne offered to, 5!>97 

— reinstated after Peninsular War, 

4752, 5981 

— revolution against (1823), 4847, 5957 

— South American colonics under, 

5957-81 

Ferdinand (Amadeus of Savov) king 
of Spain (1870-73), 5227, 5228 
Ferdinand I. of Tuscany. 1980 
Ferdinand HI. of Tuscany (d. 1824), 
4842 

Ferdinand I. of the Two Sicilies (1751- 
1826), 4843 

Ferdinand n. of the Two Sicilies (d. 
1859), 5043 

Ferdinand Albert II. of Brunswick- 
Bevem, 3021 

Ferghana, province of Asiatic Russia, 
description, 1539, 1541 

— formation of (1876), 1521 

— for history Of former khanate see 

Ehokand 

— rebellion (1898), 1544 

— She tribe’s migration to, 1452 
Fetid jCha ii (d. 1543) ; see Sher Shah 
Ferments, may prove spontaneous 

generation, 106 
Femandea. Gareia, 5880 
Famandina, Isla, Cuba so-called by 
Coiambus, 6884 
Fernando : see Ferdinand 
Fernando Fq. island, 2276 
Feros Bhah Kokn ed-din. ruler of Slave 
dynasty (1236), 1218 


GENERAL INDEX 

Ferox Shah IL, Ehllgi ruler In Delhi 

(1290) 1210 

Feroa Shah nL, ruler of Delhi (1351- 
1383), 1223 

Ferrara, rise under Este family, 3068, 
3972 

— university, 4131 

Ferraris, Italian inventor, 5372 

Ferrieri, Arohbiahop, 5005 

Fertits, negro tribe. 338 

Fetiohism, origins of, 205 

Fetwas, Mohammwlan regulations, 2979 

Feudal system. 4091-4120 

— Crusaders’ Influence on, 3387 

— economic condif Itins under, 6381-90 

— Edward I. modifies, 3875-76 

— emiincifiation of serfs, 4098 

— Frankish enforced on the Greeks, 

2971 

— growtlj during Danish invasions, 

3839-40 

— in Holy Laud, 4048 

— in Holy Roman Empire, 4405 

— introduction into Italv, 3933 

— in .Espun, 473, 488-93 

— Keltic elans, hasi.s of, 2435 

— l.ydii a feudal state, 1794 

— Norman conquest develops, 3858-59 

— system Imikeji in England l)y tlie 

Wars of the Roseg, 3419 
Feuerbach, Ludwig Andreas, 5268 
Fenillants, Frencli political party, 4659 
Pe:, Cordovan rebels flee to, 3980 
~ founded (806). 2207 

— storming l)y El lioghi rcjKJrted, 6367 
Fe^an, oasis, 2231 

Fichte, German philosopher, 4742 

Ficino, Marsilio, 3122, 4125 

Pickier, Joseph, 4924 

Ficquelmont, Count Karl (1848), 4034 

Fidena, Veiian city, 2620 

Fieb, in Feudal system. 4099-4120 

Field of the Cloth of Gold. 4235 

Fielden, John, 5255 

Fielding, Henry. 4546 

Fieschi, Joseph, 4907 

Figueroa, General Fernando, 6009 

Figneroa, Rodrigo de, 5925 

Fiji Islands, 958-92 

— administration. 5560 

— British influence in, 5626 

— decrease in population, 5626 

— education, 5592 

— ethnology, 328 

— legislative council of. 55i65 

— native types 351, 937 , 941 

— scenes in, 961 

— serfdom in, 4o01 
Filipino : see Philippine 

Fillmore, MiUard, president r..S A., 
6229, 6284, 6255 

Fingalls, Irish name for Norwegian 
invaders, 3640 

Fingo, tribe (Flngu), 328 2287, 5510-12 
Finisterre. battles (1747), 5527; (1805), 
4727, 4774, 5.527 

Finland, geographical description, 3530 

— legislation, llusso-Finnlsh commis- 

sion. 6370 

— literature, 5162 

— national language movement, 5162 

— people of : see F'inns (below) 

— revolt against Sweden (1596), 5160 

— Russian acquisition and supremacy, 

5160 

— Swedish conquest and rule, 3572, 

3574, 5160 

— typical scenes, 3189, 3537 
Finland. Gulf of, ice-floe in. 3537 
Finno-Ugrian group of peoples, 328, 

641, 648 
Finns, race, 3190 

— Baltic Sea settlements, 3704 

— early histoiy, 3672 

— ethnology, 328, 349 

— language, Teutonic words in, 3424 

— Teutons' early Intercourse with, 3424 
Fitdnxi (Abul Kasim Mansur), Persian 

poet, 1952 

Fire, first discovery and importance of, 
187, 188 

— altars, 1817 

Firishtah. Mohammed, historian, 1210 
Firkeh, battle. 2171 
Firomhah. battle. 1294, 5500, 1296 
First eaose, logical necessity for, 92, 07 
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Fisb«r, Sir Jobn, 6430 
Fisbw. Aildr«w» Atutraian premier, 
109« 

Fisberiei, medieeval, 4080-70 

— primitive Ashing, 147 

— see also under countries 
Fitsgerald family, feuds with the 

Butlers, 4386 
Fitajames, Captain, 6340 
Fitzroy. Sir Charles A., 1048, 1049 
Fiteroy, Robert, 094 
Flacellants, brotherhood, 3626, 3620 
Flabanlt, Count, 4056 
Flaminlan Way, 2845 
Flaminins, C., Homan consul, 2642, 
2643-44 

Flaminins, T. Qninotius, 2587 
Flammarion, Professor, on end of the 
world, 6443 

Flanders, ethnology, 328 

— Hanseatic settlemente, 4079 

— in Hundred Years War between 

France and England, 3809 et seq. 

— peasants revolt (1324), 3070 

— tspairish war of the seventeenth 

century, 4323 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4062-65, 4070 
Flathead, Salish Indian tribe, 328 
Flavian, patriarch of Constantinople, 

2891 

Flax, neolithic cultivation. 161 
Fleix, peace of (1580), 4290 
Flemings : see Flanders 
Fleurus, battles (1600), 4444 ; (1794), 
4671, 487H 

Flenry, Cardinal, ministry in France, 
4502, 4508. 4503 

Flenry, Joly de, French minister, 4568 
Flinders, Katthew, 1070 

— Australian surveys, 1036 
Flint tools : see Stone 

Flodden Field, battle, 3919, 4231, 39Jfl, 
3929 

Flood, biblical, Babylonian account, 
1643 

Flood epoch, old term for Pleistocene 
Age, 116 

Floralla,’' Roman festival, 2812 
Florence, bankers, 4602 

— baptistery doors t)f St. .lohn, 4132 

— cathedral, erection, 4128, 4128 

— contribution to Emperor Rupert. 

3633 

— Caribaldi’s statue, 5049 

— Medicoan house, survey of history, 

3415 

— peace conference at Rome (1454), 

2994 

— production of poets and artists 

compared with London, 46, 49 

— Renaissance history, 3953-74 

— S.avonnrola’s preaching, 3755-59 

— views of, 3970 

“ Florentinum,” decree of union of 
(1439), 2987 

Flores, island on Lake Peten, 5754 
Florianus, Roman emperor (276), 2773 
Florida, J)e Soto’s e.xpedition, 5698 

— discovery by Ponce de Leon, 6013 

— Drake attacks, 5525 

— French settlement 601.5-16 

— Spain cedes to Englahd. 6068, 6071 

— U.S. acquires from Spain. 6213-14, 

6226-27 

— Spain acquires, 6209 

Flotte, Peter, 3782 

Fodi Kabba, British expedition against, 
5519 

Fogaraa, territory, 8053 
Foi, in Feudai system, 4100 
Foix, Gaston de, 3832, 3833 
Folk, of the Teutons, 3438 
Fon, peopie of Dahomey, 2262 
Fonseca, Spanish archbishop, 5021 
Fontaineblean, peace of, 5408 
Fontenoy, battle (1745), 4501, 4504, 
4506, 6057 

Fontenov en Pnisaye, battle (841), 3490, 
3935 

Fontevrand, Order of, 3733 
Forbes, Francis, loio 
Forbes, John (1710-59). 6963 
Forbes, Malor, 5513-14 
“ Force BUI.” r.S.A., 6219 
Forcbheim, peace (874), 3147 
Forde, CUoief, 1258, 5408 
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Porejr, Generals Mexican campaign, 5032 
Forpre, as flrst industry, 39 
Fonsiaotura, in Feudal system, 4102 
Forli, Ordalaffi rule over, 3958 
Formariagee in Feudal system, 4112 
Formosa, 328, 588 
Formosos, pope, 3382 
Formula Oonooi^m. Lutheran confes- 
sion of faith, 4294 
Forrest, Sir John* facing p. 1083 
Fort Aztlan, earthworks, 5709 
Fort Dauphin, Madagascar, 2351 
Port Duquesne, battle, 6058, 6063. 6050 
Port Enterprise, arctic regions, 6322 
Port Erie, Indian attack, 6073 
Port de France, 6187 
Port Frontenac : see Kingston 
Port Garry : see Winnipeg 
Port Lafayette, N.Y., 6246 
Port St. David, India, defence of, 1255 
Port St. Louis, Quebec, 6024-20 
Fort St. George : see Madras 
Fort Sumpter, surrender to Confeder- 
ates, 6230 

Port Washington, British attack, 6088 
Port William, Bengal : see CahMitta 
Fort William Henry, Montcalm cap- 
tures. 6062 

Portescue, Sir John, 3006 
Fortresses, famous, 363 
Forty-five, rebellion of the : see 
Jacobite'S 

Forty-Second Highlanders. Canadian 
campaign, 6063-68 
Forty-two Articles (1553), 4245 
Foscari, Francesco, doge, 3062, 3965 
Fossa Drusi, construction of, 3436 
Fossil, excavation, 131 
Fostat, ancient city on site of C^airo, 
built by the Moslems, 1015 

— capital of Caliph rulers, 2142 

— for modern city see Cairo 
Fotherby, arctic voyages, 6332 
Fotheringham, Monteith, 5521 
Fouche, J., French minister, 4830 
Foucquet, Nicholas, 4307, 4396 
Fourier, Charles, 4807, 5262, 4896 
Fox, Charles James, 4548 

Fox, Lake, arctic voyage, 6333 
Fox, Commodore, 5527 
Fox Indians, 312 
Fox’s Libel Act (1702). 4800 
Fra Mauro, map of world (1457), 51 
Fragellae, Roman colony, 2658 
Fraktin, Hittitc bas-relief at, 1725 
Fram, Nansen’s ship, 6341, 6342 
France, absuluU^ monarchy in, 4156 

— Arab invasion, 3986 

— area and population, 

— army, military tournament (1662), 

4398 

organisation of Louis XIV.. 4402 

rehirms under Nai>oleon III., 

5004 

types, 4216, 4217, 5389 

— art of to-day, 5388 

— in Atlantic Ocean history, ,5665, 5667 

— Austrian negotiations' (1868-70), 

5004, 5005, 5000 

— Austrian war inediaMon (1866), 5078 

— Bourbon dynasty. 4157-65 

— Bourbon monarchy and approach of 

Revolution, 4563-75 

— Bourbon monarchy’s fall, 4859-70 

— Bourboh monarchy’s restoration, 

4830-40 

— Bourbon powers and Great Britain, 

4501-8 

— ” capitulations ” of Francis I. to the 

Turks. 3004, 3017 

— Capet kings, 3766-3808 

— Carolingian dynasty, 3761-69 

— CharU of 1814, 4839^ 

— Church and State quarrel, 5392 

— colonial possessions, 4630, 5226. 

see also under names of colonies 

— commercial history, 4621 

— the Commune (1871), 4683, 5223 

— constitutional reforms of 1869, 5095 

— consuls installed, 4694, 4693 

— currency, 

— Danish raids and conquests, 3378, 

3548 

— drama of to-day, 5386 

— Dutch war (1671), 4425 | 

— education to-day, 5395 I 


Fis — Fta, 

FranoSt educational scheme of Napoleon, 
4706 

— English wars : in thirteenth century, 

3866^72 ; (1777), 4567 ; (1793- 

1801), 4770 ; naval eugagemente, 
6525-27 ; see also names of wars 

— ethnology, 328 

— evolution of mediaeval, 3789-98 

— feudalism in, 4091-4120 

— finance, 

— financial administration, history, 

4622 

— founding of mediaeval, 4093-97 

— franchise (1814-48), 6387-88 

— Frankish empire, 3471-96 

— German wars (1497), 3082 ; (1680), 

4442; (1870): see Franco -Rrussian 
War 

— gipsies In, persecution of, 3110 

— government, 

— Holy League’s war against, 3688 

— Huguenot wars, 4285-92 

— industry and commerce, 

— Italian campaign (1867), 5093 

— Italian policy of Napoleon 111., 5037 

— labour agitation under the Second 

Empire, 5266 

— literature and learning in thirtceiRh 

and fourteenth centuries, 4131 

— literature of present day, 5382 

— Louis XIV. ’s empire, 4393-4404, 

4431-45 

— Louis Philippe, 4859-70, 4005-24 

— Mazarin’s influence and policy, 4314- 

22 

— Mexican expedition (1866-67), 5086 

— Milan war (1701), 4451 

— modern conditions, 5377-96, 6374 
I — monarchy restored (1814), 4762 

I — music of to-day, 5388 

— Napoleon’s wars and reign : see 

Napoleon 

— navy, present condition, 6374 

— J^icific Ocean acquisitions, 1115, 

1116 

— papal ban (1302), 5743 

— parlement in seventeenth century, 

4313 

— parliament, 5381 

— poetry of medieval time?, 3802-8 

— provisional government of 1848, 

4784 

— public building operations under 

Napoleon 111., 5266 

— religion re-established by Napoleon, 

4705 

— Republican movement under Louis 

Philippe, 4005-24 

— Republic proclaimed (1870), 5123 

— Revolution of 1830, 4864 

— Revolution of 1701. see French 

Revolution 

— Richelieu’s supremacy and policy, 

4313-22 

— Second Empire, 5005-32, 5093-04, 

5105-23 

— Second Republic, 4949-56 

— Seven Years War (1756), 4164 

— socialism in, 5260 

— social life under the Capets, 3790- 

3808 

— social problems and reforms In, 5260- 

5267 

— Spanish Succession negotiations 

(1870). 5101 

— Spanish Succession War’s influence 
on, 4402 

— Spanish war (c, 1540), 5948 

— States General, assembly under 

Louis XVI. (1789), 4573 

— Swiss alliance renewal (1663), 4402 

— Third Republic, history of, 5223-27 

— trade corporations, 6388-90 

— trade In twelfth century, 4060-65 

— trade in seventeenth century, 4417 

— Turkish alliance (1535), 4586 

— Turkish dispute (1901), 5226-27 

— Valois rulers, 3809-34 

— see also names of rulers, wars, etc, 
France* Anatole, 5384 

Franoe* Isle of : see Mauritius 
Franoeeco* Chri^itian name : see Francis 
Franobe 4404 

Franchise* parli vmentary, changes 
effected by Reform Bill (1867), 
5003, 5163 



Fra — Fte 

Franehise. BUI (1865), 4094-05 

— industrial progress influenced by, 

6387 

— Reform Bill (1832), 4806, 5003 

— reform (1884), 5175 

— Turkey, 63So 

— unlverwil suffrage in AustraUa, 1078 

— women’s suffrage : sec Women’s 

suffrage 

Francia, ancient country, 66 
Francia# Jos^ Oaspar. 5964-84 
Francis, of Anjou, projected marriage 
with Queen Elizabeth, 4273 
Francis of Assisi, St, 3740, 3740. 3741, 
3953-56 

Francis 1. of Austria, 4825, 4826 

— and French Revolution, 4641 

— meeting Napoleon after Austerlitz, 

4730 

Francis of Brittany, revolt against 
Louis XI., 3825 et seq. 

Francis 1. of Carrara, 3969-72 
Francis 11. of Carrara, 3969-72 
Francis I., king of France (1515-47), 
4228-30, 4229 

— accession to French throne, 3834 

— alliance against, for protection of 

Italy, 4212 

— betroUial to Claudia of France, 3833 

— the capitulations ” of 1535, 3004 

— and Emperor Charles V., 4211 

— and Henry VIII., 4231 

— Italian wars, 3690, 4212 

— at tomb of St. Denis, 4210 

— troops of, 4216, 4217 

Francis 11. of France (1559-1560), 4285, 
4354, 4286 

Francis I. of (ionzaga, 3297 
Francis, duke of (luise, death at 
Orleans (1563), 4286 

— leader of Catholic party in France, 

4285 

Francis I., of Lorraine, Holy Roman 
emperor. 4329 

Francis II., Holy Roman emperor : see 
I'rancia I. of Austria 
Francis, duke of Joinville, 4905, 4906 
Francis of Mercy, Baron : see Merry, 
Baron Francis of 

Francis IV., duke of Modeua, flight into 
Austria (1831), 4876 

— reactionary reign, 4842 

Francis n. of Naples, Sicilian insurrec- 
tion (1860), 5043 

— surrender at (laeta to Victor Em- 

manuel (1861), 5049 

Francisan Order, Canadian missions. 
6022 

— foundation, 3740, 3955 , 

— the friars and their influence on 

literature and art, 3397 

— missionary work in America, 5924, 

5929 

— papal persecution of, in fourteenth 

century, 3623 

— quarrel with Pope John XXII.. 3745 
Francis Charles, archduke of Austria, 

renunciation (1848), 4940 
Francis Ferdinand, archduke of Austria 
(1909), 5332 

Frftncis Foscari, doge of Venice. 3962, 
3965 

Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria. 
4936, 5090 

— Austrian throne ascended, 4940 

— character and life, 5336 

— conference of (terman princes at 

Frankfort. 5062 

— coronation in 1867, 5090 

— (lerman federation, policy, 4962-69 

— Italian campaign, 5026 

— Napoleon III.’* meetings wi^h, 5087 

— in Prussian war of 1866, 5078 

— at Santa Lucia (1848), 4927 
Francis Bakooiy n., prince of Transyl- 
vania, 3130, 3134 

Francis Stona : see Bforza 
Francis Xavier, St, 487, 523, 827, 5930 
Franco, Joao, Portuguese premier, 5407 
Francois : see Francis 
Franeo^Pratsian war (1870), 5107-51 

— casualties, 5151 

— ’* charge of the eight hundred.” 5114 

— effects on Europ^n history, 4787 

— disposition of French army at be- 

ginning, 5105 


Fraico-Pmsslai war. French Ck)uncil 
of War (May, 1870), 5099 
— - French demands the immediate 
cause of, 5102 

— French soldiers’ unrealised dream of 

victory, to face p. 5105 

— horrors of war, as suggested by 

Dora’s pictures, 5152 

— the interrogator, an episode, 5151 

— marcli on Paris, 5125 

— Metz, capitulation, 5113, 5120, 5130 

— mobilisation of Gennan army, 5103 

— national monument ” Germania,” 

5091 

— neutrality of the Powers, 5104 

— official declaration of, 5103 

— Paris siege (1870-71). 5126, 5138, 

5145. 5149 

— peace negotiations (1871). 5149 

— Sedan, surrender (1870), 5120-21 i 

— Strassburg, capitulation (1870), 5125 

— three armies of ttermany and their 

disposition. 5105 

Franconia, formation of duchy iu seven- 
teenth century. 4307 
Frankenhausen, battle. 4177 
Franc-tireurs, in Franco-Pnisslan war, 
5126 

Franklort, Grace of (1539), 4217 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, commercial his- 
tory, 4607 

— conference of German princes (1803), 

5062 

— constitution granted (1816), 4833 

— Diet of (1338). 3624 
of (1863), 5064 

— Federal Parliament (1848-51), 4919- 

24, 493,5-38. 4943-47, 4957-74 

— Prussian acquisition and rule (1866), 

5080, 5081, 5082 

— Synod of (794), 3527 

— views of, 4606 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 4306 I 

Frankinoenie* ancient Egy))tian trade 
in, 2244 

Frankish Empire, 3471-96 

— Alamanni campaign (496). 3474 
I — assault at arms, 3580 

— Boniface's reformation of the (3mrch, 

3524 

— boundaries under Convention of 

Merseii (870), 3.582 

— Burgundian war iflfth century). 3474 

— cavalry modelled on Hyzantiin* 

cavalry, 2933 

— Cliarlemagne’s empire, 3481-96 

— Christianity accepted, hufor>\ 3517 

— Danish raids and conquests, 3546 

— ethnology of Franks, 328 

— federation of tribes U) form, 3448, 

3471 

— feudalism enforced in Greece, 2''71 

— (tothic wars of sixtij century, 3456 

— Gregory's efforts b) influence the 

(iailic Church, 3520 

— kings from 511-737, list of. 3470 

— literature and the arts in time of 

(’harlemagne, 3190 

— Lombard kingdf>ni destroyed by 

(774), 3465, 3468, 3484 

— Middle Ages, history survey, 3371, 

3374 

— monastic school of the Charlemagne 

period, 3526 

— nobility, rise of, 3478 

— Northern Gaul conquered, 4094-07 

— the papacy allied with (eighth cen- 

tury), 3481 

— policy towards neighbouring peoples 

in sixth century, 3475 

— rise to power. 3471-80. 2388, 2392-93 

— Saxons subdued by Charlemagne, 

3482 

— In sixth century, extent of territory, 

3457 

— Slavs as enemies of, 3494 

— Thuringian kingdom destroyed by 

(531). 3475 

— Verdun Partition Treaty (843), 3496 

— warrior, statue of, 3479 

— see idso names of rulers 
frattkUn» Bsniamiii, agency in London, 

6077-70 

— character, 6099 

— French embassy, 6093-6101, 4569 

— portrait, 6098 
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Franklin, Sir John, arctic exploration, 

6336-49, 1055, 632z, 6 j23, 6328, 
6333, 6337 

Franklin, relief expedition, 6332 
Franks, t>©onle : see Frankish Empire 
Franseokj, i^ussian genera], at Konig* 
grata, 5076 

Frau, Christian name : see Francis 

Frau Ferdinand, 5332 

Frans JobbVb Land, 390, 6341 

Fruoiti, settlement of, 2794 

Frusr, General Simon, 6089 

Fruer oafion, 6069 

Fruer river, 6173 

Frater Oeorgiu : see Martinuzzi 

Frederic I. of Aragon : see Frederic II. 

of Sicily (1296-1337) 

Frederic, duke of Augustenburg. claims 
to Schleswig-Holstein (1863), 5063, 
5065. 5154. 5066 

Frederic IL, Austrian duke <d. 1246), 
3118 

Frederic HI. (the Fair) of Austria, 
king of tlie Homans (1314-30), 
3622 

I Frederic L, grand duke cd Baden (1852 
1907). 5219 

Frederic II., grand duke of Baden 
(1907), 5219 

Frederic, duke of Bohemia (tl. 1189), 
3154 

Frederic V., of ]9)lH‘mia and the 
Palatinate (d. 1632). 4301. 4303 
Frederic HI., elector of Brandenburg : 

see Fretlerir I., king of ITussia 
Frederic I., ot Denmark and Norway 
(1523-33), 4370, 4370 
' Frederic 11., of Denmark and Norway 
(1559-1588). 4372. 4370 
Frederic III., of Denmark aad Norway 
(1648- 1670), 4375, 4492, 4370 
Frederic IV., of Denmark and Ntjrway 
(1671-1730), 4494, 4494, 4500 
Frederic VI., of Denmark and Norway 
(d. 1839), 4578, 5153 
Frederic VH., of Denmark (1808-^63), 
4943-45, 5154, 5064, 5065 
Frederic VIII., of Denmark (1909), 
5414 

Frederic III., Gcrmari emperor (1888) 
5213, 5214 

— Biunarek opiK)sed by (1863), 5059 

— campaign in Prussian war against 

Austria (1866), 5073 

— command in Franco-Prusslan wai 

(1870), 5105 

— as Crown Prince, 5057 

— marriage, 4996 

Frederic I., landgrave of Hesse-Cassel : 

see Frederic L, of Sweden 
Frederic IV., duke of HolsUdn-(iottorp 
(17(H)), 4494, 4498 

Frederic I., Barbarossa, Holy Roman 
emiwor (1121-1190), 3602-10 

— ambassadors l)efore the poi>e and 

doge, 3602 

— on crusade, 4034 36 

— de^th, story of. 3392 

— defeat at l/Cgnano (1176), 3391 

— election as German king (1152), 3603 

— entering Milan. 3604 

— flnding his iKKly, 3600 

— Italian victories. 3945 

— law for peace of cmi)lre enacte<l. 4121 

— and papacy, 3730 

— reception of delegates of the poi>e 

and doge. 3605 

— relations with king of Bohemia, 3153 

— republicanism repressed by, 3391 

— sons kr^hted at Mainz (1184), 3609 
Fredtrio Du, Holy Roman e mperttr 

(1194-1250), 3392-95, 3612-15, 

3652, 3653 

Cologne merchants reprimanded. 
4065 

— crusade undertaken, 4040 

— French clergy oppose, 8781 

— Italian reign, 3950-52 

— parai relations wl h, 3735, 3944 

— religious views, 3739 

— treaty with tlie Sultan Atkamil 

(1228), 1964 

frederie IIL, Holy Redman emneror 
(1415-93), 3651-57, 3652, 3663 

— accession, 3953 
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Frederle m.. arrogant claims of, 3400 

— claim to Hungarian throne. 3654 

— marriage, 3419 

— swearing allegiance to, 3641 
Frederic of Naples (1496). 3831, 3978 
Frederio of Nuremburg (fl. 1411), 8637, 

3639 

Frederio in.. Elector Palatine, Calvin- 
ism introduced by, into his terri- 
tory, 4293 

Frederic I., of Prussia (1657-1713), 4431 

— recognised as king of Prussia, 4449 

— relations with Poland, 3282 

— serfs liberated, 6382 

Frederio n., the Great, of Prussia (1712- 
86), 4537-45, 4558-62 

— Austrian alliance (1769), 4559 

— Austrian Succession War, 4503, 4528 

— commercial policy, 4633 

— English alliance (1756), 4505 

— father's liarsh treatment of, 4536 

— Ftirstenbund formed 4562 

— military genius, 4540 

— Poland policy, 4558 

— portraits and pictures, 4163, 4640, 

4541, 4643, 4544 

— Russian policy, 3359 

Frederio, duke of Savello : see Savello, 
Frederic, duke of 

Frederic (the Magoaiimous) of Saxony' 
(1547) : see John Frederick o4 
Saxony 

Frederio lu. of Saxony (1518), 4181 
Frederio H. of Sicily, 3976, 3998 
Frederio m. of Sicily, 3976 
Frederio IL, duke of Swabia (fl. 1125), 
3599 

Frederio V., duke of Swabia, on Crusade 
(1190), 4036-38 

Frederic I. of Sweden (1719), 4580, 45S1 
Frederio I. of Wilrtemberg (d. 1816), 
4834 

Frederio Augustas I., elector of Saxony : 

see Augustus II. of Poland 
Frederic Augustas n., elector of Saxony : 

see Augustus III. of Poland 
Frederio Augustus I., king of Saxony 
(1750-1827), 4832, 4833 
Frederio Augustas n., king of Saxony 
(1795-1854), 4879, 4922 
Frederic Augustus <111., king of Saxony 
(1904), 5219 

Frederic Augustus, duke of York (1763- 
1827), 4694 

Frederic Charles, prince of Prussia 
(1828-85), 6073, 5105, 6130, 6136 
Frederic Francis n., grand duke of 
Mecklenburg, 6136 

Frederio William, the Great, elector of 
Brandenburg (1640-88), 4386-92, 
4387 

— alliance with emperor (1672), 4427 

— alliance with Dutch against Louis 

XIV. (1672), 4425 

— campaign against France (1674), 

4429 

— commercial policy, 4633 

— foundation of the Prussian monarchy, 

4385 

— power in imperial election, 4408 

— quarrel with French king (1684), 4438 

— reforms of, 4888 

— war with Sweden (1676), 4495 
Frederio Wiiliam I., elector of Hesse 

(1831), 4878 

— attitude in Prussian annexation, 

5082 

— federation of Germany, policy, 4966- 

74 

— revolution of 1848, 4922 

Frederio William L, king of Prussia 
(1688-40), 4533-37 

— commercial policy, 4633 

— meeting with Crown Prince, 4532 

— visitinga boys' school, 4536 
Frederie William XI., king of Prussia 

(1744-1797), 4562 

frederio William m., king of Prussia 
(1770-1840), 483.5-38, 4829 

— break with Napoleon and alliance 

with tsar (1813), 4756 

— reactionary measures, 4835 

— reltrious views, 4827 

Ftederie William IV., king of Prussia 
(1795-1861), 4884-85. 4882, 4962 
foreign policy failure, 4885 


Frederic WiU'am IV.. German federation 
policy, 4903, 4961-69 

— Nuremberg claim, 6015-18 

— retirement from government (1857), 

5029 

— revolution of 1848, 4919-24 

— Russo-Turkish war, policy, 6010 

— Schleswig-Holstein question, 4943- 

45 

Frederioksburg, battle (1862), 6247 
Frederiksborg, fort. Gold Coast. 2273 
Fredrikshamm, peace of (1809), 4851, 
6162 

Free Churoh of Scotland, established 
(1843), 4895 

Freeman's Farm, battle (1777), 6090 
Free-Soilers, in U.8.A., 4234 
Freethought, development in Middle 
Ages, 3739 

Free Trade, agitation against Corn 
Laws, 4817 

— Government support (1852-65), 4980- 

5003 

Freprellse, revolt against Rome, 2658 
Freiburg, market house, 3671 

— archbishop of (1841), 4974 

— Diet of (1840), 3108 

Freire, ex-president of Chili, 5988 
Fremantle, Australia, 1065 
Fremont, John 0.. (1813-90), 6228-29, 
6229, 6234-5 
Frenoh, General, 2340 
French East India Company : see East 
India Company (French) 

Frenoh Indo-China, protectorate, 1415 
French Guiana, 

Frenoh Guinea, 2275, 6196 
Preach Revolntion, 4637-47. 4649-78 

— Austrian interference. 4641, 4661 

— British attitude, 4770 

— celebration of Mass during the Reign 

of Terror, 4677 

— Church estates sequestrated, 4656 

— Committee of Public Safety, 4668 

— Commune in power, 4663 

— the Directory. 4643, 4674, 4679 

— economic and industrial results, 

0383-90 

— enrolling volunteers in the Republi- 

can army, 4663 

— foreign att itude, 4659 

— gaoler reading names of prisoners 

condemned, 4675 

— general survey of period, 4637-47 

— guillotine scenes, 4673 , 

— Napoleon's rise to power, 4643 

— National (5uard, 4642 

— Prussian declaration of war, 4663 

— Reign of Terror, 4669 

— Republic proclaimed (1791), 4664 

— Swiss Guard massacred. 4663 

— West Indies affected, 6193-95. 

French West Indian Company : see 

W'est Indies 

Fror®, Sir BarUo, 2327, 5513, 5517, 2327 
Frentanii, tribe, 2414 
Fresoobaidi, banking business, 4064 
Frey, Norse deity, 3534 
Freya, Norse goddess. 3534, 3561 
Freyoinet, Charles do. 5126 
Friars, influence on literature and art, 
,3397 

— see also under names of various 

orders 

Friedland, Albert Wailenstoin. duke of : 

see Wallenstein 
FriedUnd, battle (1807), 4732 
Friendly Islands : see Tonga Archi- 
pelago 

Friends, Society ol, Canadian settlers. 
6119 

— as pioneers of missionary work, 5640 

— Pennsylvania and New Jersey colon- 

ised, 6053-64 

** Friends of India,” Bengal “partition ” 
agitation, 1348 
Friesland, 3523, 3682 
Frigga. Nurse goddess, 3534 
Frisians, ancient people, 328, 3430, 3479 
Fritssebe, Friedrieb Wilhelm, 5272 
Frioli, margraviat? founded by Charles 
the Great (796), 3694 
Frobislm, Sir Vartin, 5525-26, 6018, 
6321-27, 4271 
Frobisher' Sound, 6018 
Frode, Are : see Are Frode 


Froebel, Jnlios, 4030 
Fronde, formation of the new Fronde 
(c. 1650), 4319 

— riots of 1648, 4314 

Friola L, Galicia conquered, 3985 
Froissart, 78 

Frontenao, Connt, 6028-34, 6031 
Fmotnosns of Tarraoonia, martyred 
(297), 3509 

Fruit, neolithic culture, 161 
Fmndaberg, George von, 4212, 4213 
Foad Pasha, 5012-13 
Fndai, class of old Japanese land- 
owners, 493 
Fuego, volcano, 6729 
Fuegians, people, 328, 350, 5613 
Fnfluns, god, 2418 

Fnggers, banker family of Hungary, 
3137. 4175, 4596, 5943 
Fngger, Anton, 4598 
Fngger, Jacob, 4595, 4418 
Fuh-ohan-fn, open to foreign trade, 5506 
Fu-bi : see Fu-hsi 

Fnjiwara, Japanese family, .ancestry, 
461, 467, 470 

— chronology, 416 

— influence, growtli of, 470 

— struggles against and loss of power, 

471 

Fngi-yama, volcano. 431, 429 
Fu-hsi, legendary Chinese ruler, 748, 752 
Pukada Tokuzo, on constitution of the 
Yamato Society, 465 
Fukuaawa Tnkichi, Japanese educa- 
tionalist, 600, 601 
Folahs. race of people. 328, 402 
Fulbe, African tribe, British expedition 
against, 5519 

— Haiisa states conquered, 2224 

— extent of range, 5555 

— type of, 2219 

— We.stern Sudan kingdom, 2227 
Fulda, abbey of. possessions in time of 

Charlemagne, 3491 

Fu lin, Chinese name for the Roman 
Empire, 1464 

Folk, king of Jerusalem, formerly 
count of Anjou (1131-44), 4029-32 
Folvia. wife of Mark Antoxy, 2682 
Fumbina, state, W'est Sudan : see 
Adamawa 

Fundi, African tribe, 2249 
Fnndy. Bay ol, French settlement.. 6020 
Funeral ceremonies : see burial customs 
Funia River, Chibcha settlement, 5808 
Fur, British empire trade. 5582 

— Canadian trade, 6019-34, 6055, 6104, 

6128-30 

— North American trade, 6055 
Fniaohogne, legend, 5806 
Furlo Pass, 2645 

Furs, negro tribe, 338 
Furstenan. town, gipsy monument 
described, 3105 

Furstenberg family, imperial eagle on 
shield of, 3599 

Furstenbnnd, league of German princes, 
4562 

Further India, 1387-1415 

— Brahman influence, evidences of, 1390 

— Buddhism in, 1390 

— climate. 1125, 1126 

— countries of, and their history, 

1393-99 

— early history, 1387, 1389 

— ethnology, 1388 

— flora, 1126 

— French policy, 1128 

— inscriptions as source of history, 1390 

— languages. 1389 

— races, 1127 

— river systems, 1125 

— see also names of countries in 
Fortwangler, authority on ancient 

Troy. 179 

Fury Stnit, Parr}' names, 6338 
Fosagarugat, people, 5822-23 
Fnsan, Japanese eettiement, 464, 864, 
869 

PtusoB, peaea (1745), 4530 
Fust, Johann, printing inventions, 4172 
Fustel do Conlanget, II., 5386 
Fata Jallott, Fulbe kingdom, 2226 
Fntti AU Shah. 1982 
Fntoza ol. tha hnman taoa, article, 
6411-12 
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6a, tribe, »28 

Qabert, archbishop of fi helms ; see 
Sylvester II. 

OaUeiui. Anton yon, 5071 
aablena, Lodwig von, 5073 
6abotto. Qiovanni : see Cabot, John 
Qabriel Batbory, prince of Transyl- 
vania (1008-13), 3143 
Gabriel Bethlen (Isetblen), prince of 
Transylvania (1613-20), 312«, 

3143, 4296, 3129, 4301 
Gabrini, Niobolas : see Rienzi 
Oaekwar of Baroda, 1244 
Gaels : sec Highlanders 
Gaelic, language, 3498 
Gaeta, 5049, 4054 

Gaetano, Benedetto, cardinal : sec Buiii* 
face VIII., pope 
Gestnlioos, Cn. Lentolns, 2718 
Gage, General, 6078-85 
Gagem, Friedrich von, 4924 
Oagem, Heinrich von, 4958-59, 4957 
Gagem, Max von, 4916-24, 4944 
G^ka tribe, 328, 5509-13 
Gaillenreuth Cave, 127 
Gains Caesar, grandson of Augustus 
(d. 4 A.D.), 2707 
Gains Calignla : see Caligula 
Gaia Bahn IV., king, 1378 
Gakmak, sultan of Egypt, 2153 
Galapagos Islands, no 
Galatia, kingdom, Asia Minor, founding 
by the (iauls, 1828, 2430 

— identity of (lUlatians with Kelts, 

2425 

— Macedonia invaded, 2579-80 

— Roman conquest. 1830, 2384 
“ Galatian, wonnded,” 2579 

Galba, Roman emperor, 2724, 2725, 
2724 

Galba, P. Solpicios, 2583 
Oalachas, people, 328, 1128 
Galeazzo, prince of Milan (d. 1402), 
3632 

Galeka, tribe of Kaffirs, 328, 5512-13 
Oalerins, Roman emperor, 2775, 2776 

— Christi-in persecution.s, 303, 2875, 

3509 


, Ganges, feast of, at llcmvres, 1209 
: — Fakir’s Rock, 1137 

— Btuirce, 1 1 to 
Oangootri, 1140 
Ganthakara, mon;istery. 1370 
Garakontie’s baptism (Iroquois chief), 

6025 

Garamrea, country eiist of the Tigris, 
2857 

Oaramantes, p«K)plo, 328 
Garanchaoha, legend, 5818 
Garay, Francisco de, 0013 
Garborg, Arne, 5160 
Garcia, Diego, in Parnguay, 5914 
Garcias, Galicia and Portugal under 
tl065), 3987 

Garoilasoo de la Vega, history of Incas 
written, 5825, 5854 
Gardarike, ancient kingdom. 3539 
Gardens of Midas. 2405 
Garenganja, Africa : see Katanga 
Garfleld, J. A., president U.H.A., 6257- 
60, 6255, 6257 
Gargem, Inez V., 4059-60 
Oarhwalis, Tibetan natives, 328 
Oaribald, duke of Bavaria in 6th 
century, 3462 

Garibaldi, Oioseppe, 5035-50, 5020, 5029 

— Austrians hartissed by, 4931-32 

— Caprera his island home, 5047 

— entry into Naples (1860), 5045 

— farewell to Admiral Muudy at 

Naples, 5046 

— fights for the French in Franco- 

Prussian war, 5138 

— Italian freedom struggle, 4784, 

4954, 5020, 5033 

— manifesto to Italy, 5039 

— Mazzini’s relations wltli, 5035 

— Mentana defeat (1867), 5093 

— monument in Rome, 604S 

— policy oppf)8ed to tliat of Cavoiir 

and Victor Emmanuel. 5049 

— retreat near Ravenna, 5047 

— Rome defence, 4932. 5030 

— Sicilian e.Kj)ediliou (1800), 5043 

— statue at Florence, 5049 

— wounded at Aspromonte (1802), 

5050 


Galicia, Moorish rule : see Spain-Moors 
Galicia, cession to I’ulaiul proposed 
(1683), 5032 

Galileo (1564-1642), 4143, 4142 
Galim, kingdom, West Sudan, 2228 
Oalla, African people, 328, 2254, 2268 
GaUas. Matthias, count of (tl. 1634) : 

see Matthias, count of Galla.s 
Gallegos, 328 

Galli, identity with Kelts, 2425 
Oallienus, Roman emi)eror (d, 268), 
2770, 2769 

Gallienus, son of Valerian, 1866 
Gallinas, ethnology. 328 
Gallipoli (ancient Kallipolis), Turkish 
conquest, 1357, 2981, 4059 
Oallisoni^re, governor of Quebec, 6058 
Gallo, Isla del. South America, 5906 
Galton, Sir Francis, 6423-30 
Gallos, Roman csesar, 2784 
Oallos, Asioios, Roman consul (c. 

27 B.C.), 2692 
Gallos, C. Cornelias, 2689 
Gallos, l^honianns, Roman emperor, 
2769 

Galtamelak, Paduan statue, 4129 
Galnmalemna, Samoan chief (1787), 975 

Galway, Lord, 4460 

Gama, Cbristoforo da, Portuguese 
sailor, 2254 

Gama, Vasco da : see Vasco da Gama 
(Hmbaeorta Family, Pisa ruled by, 3958 
Gambetta. Leon, 5120, 5121, 5123, 5126 
Gambia, 5518-19, 5570, 5594 
Gambnli, Aramcean tribe, 1679, 1708 
Ganoho types, 5933 

Treaty of 1870 between 
Britain and Afghanistan, 1336,1528 
Gandhara, Indian tribe, 1201, 1846 
Gaado, kingdom, Niger district, 2227 
Ganesa. son of Elva, god of cunning, 
' 1207, 1390 
GaoMba. 1171 

Ganges, river. India, account of river 
system, 1149 

— delta, civilisation of, 1149 

— drainage area, 1124 


Garigliano, battle (015). 3940 
Gamier, Marie Jos, 1415 
Garnier«Pag(is. Etienne, 4908 
Oarnier-Pag«i8, Louis, 4912 
Garter. Order of. 3883 
Oasaland, district, 2290 
Oasca, Pedro de la. 5912, 5913 
Chisoons, jKjople. 328 
Gaselee, Sir Alfred, 5507 
Gases, molecular motions eontri>Med 
by gravitation, 96 
Gastein, treaty (1865). 5066 
Gaston, duke of Orleans, 4.314 
Oataere, General. 2339 
Gates, General 6090 

Oatbas, ancient songs in the A vesta, 
1808 

Oatinara, battle (1524). 4212 
Gattamelata, Erasmo. 3965, 3962 
Gan, district of the Alamatmi, 3448 
Ganebos, race, 328, 376, 188 
Gangamela. battle, 2556 
Oaobar, Fatemid general, 2145 
Gaol, ancient province. Europe, 
Frankish kingdom, 3472-96, 4094- 
97 2388 

Goths settle in. 3452 

— insurrection against Nero (68), 2724 

— Huns driven from (451). 2790 

— Julius OaaFs rule In, 2668 

— political divisions, 2482 

— serfdom under Roman Empire, 

4093 

— Teutons driven out by Ctesar, 3435 

— see also Gauls 

“ Gaol, The D/1 m.” 1829, 1833 
» Gaol and His Wife. The.” 1833 
Gaols : Asia Minor invasions, 1827 

— Attains of Pergamus defeats, 1829 

— Bronze Age miction, 149 

— bronze work, examples of, 2437 

— characteristics, 2426 

— chariot burial, 2436 

— dan system, or vassalage, 2436-37 

— Crimean invasion, 2450 

— ethnology, 828 

— Italy invaded, 2429 


Gaols, tor kingdom of Galatea : see 
Galaiea 

— Rome Invaded. 2622 -2:!, 2427 
— Roman conquest, 2:t84, 26:Ui, 26:i2 
— wooden houses, 2437 
I Oaumata, A. Magus : see Bardi.; 

Gaunt, John of : see John of Gaunt 
“ Gauss,” Polar e.vploratlon, 6347, 6.348 
Gantama, family of Buddha, 1 186 
Gaveston, Piers. 3874, 3880 
Gaw-Laya, king of Arakan, 1393 
Oawier, Oolonei, 1068 
Oarvock, commander of punitive ex- 
IHHUtion against the Wahakis, 182:1 
Oasa, 1680, 25;>4. 40.33 
Qebal, or Byblos (modern Jebeii), 
ancient PhaBiilclan town, 2.30, 17:t6, 
1 74.3. 2562 

Gebaud, king of the .\lumanni: see 
GibuJd 

Oebeleidt, Thracian god, 2401 
Gebert, ix)i)e : see Sylviwter II. 

Oebhard of ZHbringen. bishop of Con- 
stance, 3596 

Oedrosia, ancient Baluchistan, 2566 
Qedymin, grand duke of Litliuauia 
(1316), 3216 

Gees, Homitic language, 2251 
Qeges, dialect. 3004 
Oeiler of Kalserperg (d. 1519). 3756 
Gelserioh, king of the Vamlals, Africa 
invaded, 2202, :t4r>2 

— alliance wltli Attila. 3029 

— Cartilage eomiuered and state 

founded, 279(» 

— Huim invited to invade Wesfern 

Europe, :t4r)4 

— jiredatory expeditions from Cur- 

tilage. 229.3 

— Rome sacked (455), 2792 

I — works of art sent from Rome to 
Cartilage, 3454 
Geismar, great oak of, 3525 
Gelimer, Vandal king, 2294, 2919 
Oslon, General, 2382 
Gemiitos Plethon, treat Ises of. 2975 
Oentesius, liead of the Paulieians, 
struggle for religious purity, 2937 
General Oauncllt of the Church : see 
Councils of the Church 
General Security, Committee of, 4642 
Geneva, 4207, 5364, 4298 
Geneva, Connell of (1549). 4200 
Oenghie Khan. Mongol leader (1162 - 
1227), character. 1484 

— death of (1227), 1484 

— Indian coiuiiiests (1221-1222), 1218 

— invasion of Western Asia, 1966 

— Kliurism eomiuered by (1218), 1483 

— laws of, 1 485 

— Mongol empire founded, 4959 

— religious attitude, 1485 

— Russia invaded (1222), 3.395 

— youtli and early battles of, 1482 
Genghis Kbsn, legendary lie o in Mon- 
golian tradition, 1469 

Gennadios, piilriarch of CunstanUnople, 
2993 

Genoa, duke of (1848). 4928 
Genoa. Byzantine possessione, 2396 

— commercial history, 4609 

— Crusades aided by : see Criisa^les 

— defence of Conetaiifiiiople (1453), 

2991 

— maritime explorations, 5661 

— Kenaiseance history, 3958 

— rise of city during Mkldle Agee, 

3941 

— San Lorenzo church, Sacro Catino 

preserved in, 4026 

— Saracens devastat;e (935-093), 4009 

— slave-trade with South America, 5944 

— Spanish war, 3998-99 

— trade with £^st, 4054-59 

— trade with England and Holland 

(1317), 4060 

— Venice at war with Holy Land 

(1257). 4042, 4045 

— views of port, 4057 

Genovilly, Commodote OhariM Higanlt 
de, 1418 

Genta, Friedrioh von, 4862 
Geoffrey of Ai^on, 3862 
Geoffrey ol Monmootta, 3806 
Geograplty, course of geographical dis* 

‘ covery, 60 
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Geogrtpfay* development of ancient 
Bclence, 2365 

— how it determines history, 15 et seq. 

— limited knowledge of tlie ancients, 

50 

— stu^ In relation to history, 9 
Geok 200 

Geology, fossils and animals of the 
earth, chart facing 90 

— periods and systems of earth’s 

development, 89 

— stages 01 the earth’s history, 86 

— see also under various periods 
Oeomehrio art, styles of the Dorians, 290 
Georgakis, Greek patriot (d, 1828), 4853 
George (Podiebrad), king of Bohemia 

(1420-71), 3174, 3175, 3123 

— chosen king, 3651 

— Hungarian crown refused, 3J74 
” regent for King Ladislaus, 3173 
George 1. (Terterii), Bulgarian tsar 

(1280-85) 3046 

George H. (Terterii), Bulgarian tsar 
(1322-23), 3047 

George L, of England, 4490, 4500 
'-ancestors drawing lots for (iiielf 
succession, 3422 

— in coronation robes, 45 10 

— Georgia charter granted by, 6042 
George II., of England, 4510, 4512, 

4513 

George HI., of England, 4520, 4760, 4519 

— children of, 4553 

— colonial administration, 4547 

— insanity, 4775 

— policy, 4547 

— thanksgiving service in St. Paul’s 

Cathedral. 4557 

George IV., of England, 4800, 4801, 4803 
■ — coronation, 4802, 4804 

— regency, 4775 

George V., of England, 5 435, 537 G, 5416 
George 1., of Greece (1000), 5013, 5327, 
5012 

George, prince of Greece, governor of 
c:rete, 5212 

George V. of Hanover (1810-78), 4971, 
6083, 4972, 5072, 5081 
George 1., Russian ruler, 3287 
George II., Ru8sian4riiler, 3287 
George, king of Saxony (1902-1904), 
6219 

George, crown prince of Servia (1909), 
6373 

George 1. (Tubou), of Tonga, 982, 983 
George II. (Tubou), ot Tonga, 983, 983 
George I. (Rakociiy), pnnce of Tran- 
sylvania, 3129, 4310 
George II. (Rakoczy), prince of Tran- 
sylvania, 3129, 3278, 3129 
George L, grand duke of Vladimir 
(1315), 3312 

George II., grand duke of Vladimir 
(1217). 3304 

George, prince of Wales, Indian tour 
(1905-06), 1352, 1313-16, 1351, 

1352 


Gerhard, prov6n<?a! of Knights’ Hob- i 
pitallers, 4209 

Gerhard, count of Pldn, 4075 
Gerjiu, ancient town, 1727 
Oerlaoh, Ernest L. von, 4966, 4974 
Gerlaohe, Captain A. de, 6348, 6351 
Germain, Lord George, 6106 
German East Africa, history, 2348 
“ Germania,*^ national monument of 
Franco-German war, 5091 
Germania, Roman province, 3436 
Germanicus, adopted son of Emperor 
Tiberius, German expeditions, 
2709, 3444, 2711, 2713 
Germans, Teutonic people, ancient 
weapons of war, 3428 

— Arminius, the saviour of German 

nationality, 3444 

— ethnology, 329 

— federation of tribes, history of, 3438 

— German, origin of word, 3433 ' 

— Hungarian settlements, 3135 ! 

— origin and early history of settle- 

ments in Western Europe, 3426 

— riders in the Roman army, 3441 

rise to power. 3431 I 

— in Roman army, 3443 j 

— Tenies settlements, 3144 

— Roman relations with, 2391 | 

— Transylvania settlements, 3142 j 

— see also Germany 

German South West Africa, 2348, 3669 | 
70, 2276, 5348 

Germanus ot Auxerre, St., 3505 
Germanus, nephew of Justinian, 3460 
Germanus, patriarch of Constantinople 
(729), 2938 

Germany, Act of Federation (1815), 
4830 

— African colonies, 2276, 2348, 5348, 

5672 

— ancient laws, 4095 

— area and population, 

— army, conscription adopted by 

states south of the Main (1868), 
5087 

mobilisation of (1870), 5013 

modern conditions, 5342 

organisation of a united German 

army (1867), 5088 
pictures, 5338 

resolutions respecting (1867), 5085 

strength maintained, 5214 

— art, ancient German compared with 

Barer, 2362 

modern school, 5353 

Renaissance, 4135-36 

— Asia Minor, policy of development, 

1992 

— Baltic Sea supremacy, 3368 

— British relations (modern), 5345, 

5654 

— Byzantine influence, 2930 

— Charlemagne’s permanent influence 

on history, 3584 

— Cliarles V.’s reign and influence on, 

4211-22 


Georgs Donitrijevitch, Russian prince 
(1431), 3313 

George Dolgomki, grand duke of Kiev 
(1147), 3302 

George Frederic of Baden -Diirlach, 4302 
George Brenkovio, fugitive Servian king, 
1443, 2987 

George Frederic, prince of Waldeck, 
4388, 4444 

George the Synoellos, historian (792), 
247 

Ctoorge William, elector of Branden- 
burg (1620-40), 4302, 4385 
Georgetown, Britidi Guiana, 5579 
Oeorgetoww. 5995, 6195 
Georgia, district, Americ^t, 6042, 6217 
Oeorna, region in Trauscaueasiaii 
Russia, 1495 

Georgians, ‘ethnology, 329 
Geoegios Phrantaes, historian : see 
Phrantxes, Georgius i 

Georgias Maniaoes, Byzaatitte general : - 
see Maiiiaces. 

Oepidse, Gothic race, 329, 2380, 3032 
Genddine, family, 3931 
Oerheria, wife of Carloman, 3467 
Gerhara HI., the Great, count of ' 
Holstein (1292-1340), pt>wer in 1 
Denmark, 3560, 4075-76 I 


Christianising of, in 8th century, 3480 
the Church and the State, struggle, 
19th century, 5214-17 
colonial expansion, 5348 
colonial statistics, 
colonisation of Elbe districts, 3099 
commercial decay of 16th century, 
4175, 4594, 4631 

■ conference of princes at Frankfort, 

(1863), 5062 

■ constitution of the German Empire 

(1870-71), 5125-51 
the constituent Reichstag of 1867, 
5084 

• court ball of the 16th century, 3685 j 
-criminal law in ancient Germany, 
4095 

currency, 

Customs Union, 4882-85 
Danish conquests under Waldeniar 
II„ 3703 

- decay of Holy Roman Empire, 36G3 
development of modern constitution, 
4830 

discovery of Pytheas, 2595 
downfall of Holy Roman Empire, 
4406 

•duchies’ struggle lor independence, 
4943-47 
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Germany, early kings’ reigns, history, 
3581-89 

— early maritime expediti(»ns, 5661 

— education of to-day, 5354 

— emperor, title assumed by king of 

Prussia, 5143-45 

— English official visits (1909), 6373 

— expansion of empire on the east, 

3693-3702 

— federation of states, Berustorff’s 

policy, 5057 

foundation in I860, 5080 

Greater Germany movement. 

I 5060 

negotiations and progress (J870- 

71), 5142-45 

plans of Frankfort Parliameiil, 

4957-74 

provisions of federal constitution 

of 1867, 5083 

welding of the states and Customs 

Union, 4881-85 

— feudalism in : see feudalisiV 

— fortifications of town In 15th century, 

3660 

— foundation of the Prussian monarchy, 

influence on future greatness, 4385 

— Franconian emperors, 3691-99 

— Franeo-Prussiaii war : see that tide 
--French wars (1497), 3682, (1689) 

4442, and see names of various 
wars 

— gipsy persecutions, 3108 

— governed from Italy in 10th century, 

3588 

— government, 

— growtli of commercial prosperity, 

5350 

— growth of states from territories of 

empire, 3665 

— Hohenstauffen dynasty, 3601 

— Holy Roman Empire : see that title 

— independent federations, reassertion 

in 13th century, 3616 

— industrial development, the domestic 

system, 5238 

— industry and commerce, 

— Kaiser’s limited power, 5340 

— Keltic settlement, 2432 

— literature of to-day, 5352 

— local government introduced (1872), 

6218 

— medifipval castles, 3705, 3709 

— mediseval city walls, 3667 

— medieval plans for founding towns, 

3700 

— mrdiflpval towns and states, 3661-74 

— military systems of 17th centur>, 

4436 

— modern conditions, 5339-56 

— modern kingdom founded by Frederic 

William 1., 4534-44 

— Napoleon’s policy towards, 4708 

— navy league, 5345 

— navy, estimates (1913), 5350 
growth of, 5214 

modern condition, 5344 

warships, pictures. 5347 

— origin of principalities, 3661 

— Pan-Germanadeals, 5349 

— peasants* revolt U525), 4177, 4186 

— Poland relations in mediaeval times, 

3714 

— political parties (1867), 5083-84 

— Prussia head of the Confederation 

(1866), 4787 

— Prussian territory enlarged (1866), 

5080 

— for Prussian history : see Prussia 

— Reformation : see Reformation 

— reforms since 1870, 5217 

— Reichstag, constitution, 5340 

— religious wars of the 16th centur>\ 

4150-56, 4219-22 

— revolutionary movement (1840-48), 

4914-24 

— Roman Empire in, 2695 

— Roman wars with tribes of, 2695, 

2697 

— shopkeepers* agitation, 5276 

— social conditions in 12th century, 

3603 

in 15th ceatur>', 4169 

— social democracy In, 5268-78 

— socialism in, 5217 

— state insurance of workers, 627S 
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Oermany, social and legislative devel- 
opinent in modern times, 5213-22 

— stockaded house of 12th century, 

3700 

— Tacitus on, 4093-97 

— Teutonic Order in, 3703 et seci. 

— Thirty Years War and its effects, 

4156, 4410 

— tradesman and social reform move- 

ments, 5275 

— trade, development (12th century), 

4060-65 

history up to 16th century, 4060-87 

progress in mediaeval towns, 3673 

— trade guilds in mediaeval times, 3672 

— Triple Alliance, 5231 

— weights and measures, 

— see also names of rulers, wars, etc. 
Gero, miirgrave (d. 936), 3585, 3695, 939, 

3697 

Gerontius, Roman governor in Spain, 
killed by the (iauls, 3510 
Gerrha, ancietd city, 1886 
Gershuoi, Russian revolutionist, 5299, 
5302 

Gerson, medirr.val scholar, 3751 
Gertrude, queen of Hungary (1200), 
Magyars revolt against, 313S 
Gertrude, daughter ol the Kmperor 
Lothair, 3591^ 

Ges tribes, history, 5679 
Geta, P. Septimus, 2765 
Getm, race, cont|ucred bv Alexander, 
2542 

— ethnology, 329 

— Lysima<‘hiis defeated by, 2 j4'8 

— Olbia captured, 2450 

— ruled by Odrysa^an kings, 2404 

— in Transylvania, 2400 

Gera 1., of Hungary (972-97), 3115 
Qeza n., of Hungary (1141-61), 3117 
Gezer, city, 1766,2119 
Geza, king of Dahomeh, 2260 
Ghalib, defeat by AI Mansur, 39S3 
Ghana, negro state, W. Sudan, 2218 
Ghazan, Mongol emi)eror (1295-1304), 
1491, 1970 

Ghazni, Afghanistan, cajitured by 
British, 1290 

— Persian concjuests of Mahmud, 1951 

— stormed by Afgtians ( 1839), 1287 
Ghazni dynasty in India, history of, 

1215, 1216 

Ghent, French relations with, 3809, 3814 

— guild of painters, 4135 

Ghent Convention (1814), 4776, 6213 
Ghent Pacification (1576), 4260 
Gherardino of Boyo San Domino (('. 
1254), 3956 

Gherdek-Kaisi, tomb, 2590 
Ghibellines, Italian political party, 
3391-92, 3601, 3948-74, 3949 
Ghiberti, Lorenzo, 4129, 4132, 3963 
Ghilgit, British expedition (1898), 5502 
Ghilzais, Pathan tribe, 311, 1127, 1523, 
1445 

Ohirgas ed-4in, ruler of (Ihor (1163- 
1203), 1216 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico, 4131, 4129 
Ohisehn, Augier, 3006 
Ghiyas ed-dii Balban, ruler of Delhi 
(1266-87), 1219 

Ghiyas ed-din Tughlak, ruler of Delhi 
(1321-25), 1220, 1222 
Gbor, dynasty and kingdom, 1215, 1216 
Ohurkas, race, 1276, 5499, 330 
Obcomo Tieppolo, doge of Venice ( 1 229), 
3946 

Giambelli, fireahips used jn naval 
warfare by, 5526 
Giammu, Aramaean prince, 1663 
Giants^ chambers, of Stone Age, 169 
Oibbethon, siege of (c. 910 n.c.), 1769 
Gibbon, history defined by, 6406 
Gibelet, 4026, 4033 
Gibellam Minns : see Gibelet 
Gibraltar, British capture (1704), 5452, 
5486, 5527 

— Moors hold, 3996 

— Napoleon's attack, 6100 

— origin of name, 3514 

— people of, 560, 5600 

— siege (1705), 4454 ; (1780-82), 5490, 

4561 

— Spanish troops marching out (1704), 
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Gibraltar, value to Britain, 5667 
— views of, 2370, 5602, 5603 
Gibuld (Gebaud), king of the Alamanni 
(496), 3474 
Gifu, 429 

Gila, river, Pueblo ruins, 5721-22 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (c, 1539-83), 
5445, 4167,6018-6177, 5446, 6179 
Gilbert, Rosanna : see Montez, Lola 
Gilgamesh, Babylonian hero, hero of 
Krech, 1643, 1700, 1642 
Giliaks, 329, 671, 660-1 


Goajiris, Aruac Indians, 346, 5683 
Gobi desert, 1438, 1443, 1471 
Oobir, Hausa state, 2i/26 
Oo^Daigo, early Mikado of Japan, 
476, 477, 479 
Goddard, Thomas, 5499 
Oodeffroy and Son, Johann Cesar, 977 
Oodegisel, sou of Gunjok, king of the 
Burgundians, 3474 
Goden, Icelandic officials, 3568 
Oodeskalk, gosr>el IxKik of pictures in 
Syrian style, 2925 


Gilukhipa, princess of Mitani, married ! Godfrey, of Bouillon, king of Jerusalem, 
to Egyptian king, 1646, 2079 i 4018-24. 4022, 5005 


am- 


Gilyaks, race : see Giliaks 
Gilzan, Shalmaneser 1\ . receives 
bassaclors from, 1664 
GimiMlishu, king of Isin, 1507 
Gimil-Sin, king of Fr, 1597, 1700 
Gimirrai : see (^immerians 
Gindibu (J undub or tUindub), Arab 
sheikh, 1883 

Ginga Bandi, queen of Angola. 2312 
Gingihlovo, battle, 5513 
Gioberti, Vincenzo, 4901, 5020, r>036 
Giorgone, Italian paintiT, 4126 
Giotto, Italian ]>ainter (1266-1337), 
3963, 4124, 4127-28 
“ Giovine Europe, La,” uewsi>apcr, 4914 
Gipps, Sir Geo., 1045, 1046 
Gipsies, 3104-12, 329 

— pictures, 3107, 3109, 3112 

“ Girona Wrecked,” i>icture, 395 
Girondins, French luilltical party, 4641, 
4650 

Girra, war-god. 1611 
Gisela, of F'rance (c. 911), 3761 
Gisela, of Hungary (995), 3135 
Giselbert, duke of Lothanngia, 3585 
Gish-khu, Babylonian city and state, 
1591, 1593 

Giskra, John, Hussite preacher. 3122 
Gisul! II., of Salerno ( 1052), 394 2 
Giustiniano, Giovanni Longo, 299] 

Glut, Armenian patriarch (465- 475), 
2929 

Gizeh, battle (069), 2145 

— pyramids, Egypt, 2034, 2035, 2030, 

2031, 2033 

Gizor, Crusaders flglit (c. 1188), 4037 
Glacial period, annnalH which survived 
in Europe, 120, 121 

— consequences on fauna, 119, 120 

— course of jirogress of J>rift fauna, 125 

— explanation of term, 89 

— extent in Europ(‘ (map), 155 

— fossils and animals of, chart facing 96 

— in geological chart, 90 

— hunting, CormoiFs picture, 143 

— reconstructed from Hchussen de- 

posits, 138, 140 

Gladiatorial games, origin, 2657, 2657 
Gladstone, W. £., as Chancellor of 
Exchequer, 4980 et seq. 

— Irish Home Rule, efforts tf) estab- 

lish, 5179 

— ministry and its policy, 5004, 5173 77 

— political measures discussed, 5163 68 

— portrait, 51H7 

Gladwyn, Detroit defended, 6104 
Glagolitic script, of tlie Slavs, 3077, 
2945, 3080, 3083 

Glass, earliest Egyptian manufacture 
and use, 254, 256 

— invention erroneously attributed 

to the Plurnicians, 1750 

— Bhamician ware, 1753 

Glancias, prince of the Taulantii, 2544 
Glencoe, massacre of (1692), 4480 
Glendower, Owen, Welsh rising, 3888-89 
Glenelg, Lord (1778-1866), 5510-14 
Oloncester, Hnmphrey, duke of (1391- 
1447), 3894 

Olooeester, Thomas, duke of (1355-97), 
revolt against Richard If., 3886 
Oloncestery statute of (1278h 3876 
Glover, Ur John, 5518 
Glumer, General Adoll von, 5138 
Glyeeriuf, Roman emperor (472), 2793 
Glyptodon, prehistoric animal, 126 
Gnseos, Roman general, 2643 
Gneeen, archbishopric, 3589, 3696. 3255 
OnOftiOi, sect, 2864, 3509 
Qnnptt Bwedlsh ruler in Denmark 
((1. 934), 3557 


Godfrey (the Bearded), duke of Lor- 
raine (1046), 3592, 3776 
Godfrey (the Younger), duke of Lor- 
raine (1076), 3594 

Godfrey I., of Villehardouin ( 1160-1213), 
History of Fourtli (^usade, 3808 
Godfrey 11., of Villehardouin, 2971 
Godolphin, earl of (1645-1712), 44HS 
Godomer, king of the Burgundians 
(523-32). 3458 

Godonov, Uussian ruler (1598), 3314 
Gadoy, Spanish minister, 4734 
Gadunov, Boris : see Boris (iodunov 
Godwin, earl of Wessex, 3814-45 
Goeben, General von, 5138 
Goethe, (German poet, 73 
Goidals, C eltie tilbe, 3497 
Goiwansa, Singhalese easte, 1367 
Gokenin, class of Japanese landowners, 
491 

Golconda, aneient kingdom, 1236, 1224, 
1133 

Gold, ancient Egyptian mines, 1568 

— ancient gold diggers in xMaslionaland, 

2292, 2293 

— amdent mines of Kush, 2243 

— Australian diseoveri(*s, 1074 

-- Australian mining seenes. 1062 
-- British Colombian discovery, (U27 

— “ Californian diseovery, 622ti 

— (’enlral AmiTican exports, OolO 

— curreru’y history, 4589 

— Siheri in mines. 706 

— stamlard in Middle Ages, 4063 

— South American exports, 5995 

— South American miiu's, 5938 -45 
'/'ransvaaJ mines history, 2333 

— West Australian fields, 6361 
Gold Coast, 2259 64 

— British wars, 5509, 5518-19 

— defences, 5594 

— Dutch settlements, 2272 

— ed neat ion, 5.589 

— first European fort, 2271 

— government, 557t) 

— ris(* of British power, 2272 

— treaty making in 1672, 2275 

Golden Bull .'{U47 

Golden Boll of Eger ( 121;<). ‘<{>51 
Golden Bull of Charles IV. (1350), 

344»0, 3017, 3027, 3«fll) 

Golden Chersonese : hc‘« Malacca 
“ Golden Hind,” at Lima, tUH 
Golden Hoardes : nee Kipchaka 
Golden Horn, 'I'tic, bridKca, 48{>o 
Goldes, Amur peopl^ 671. 6‘6‘3 
Goldie, Sir George T., 55 lu 
Ooldsmid, Colonel, 1330 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 4540 
Qoletta, bombarded by Britiah, 5526 
Gbllbeim. battle (1208), 3610 
Golgotha, {'CorKiana secure, 5005 
Oolizyn, Alexander, 3350 
GoUzyn, VaslllJ, 3320 
Goltz, Count, 5078 
Goltz, Freiherr von der, 5200 
Golnohowski, Count, 5061 
Oomatee, king of Persia, 1581 
Gomez, president of Venezuela, 6377 
Gomez. General ^oee Miguel, S009 
Gomes. General J. V., 59H5 
Ooifaanas, African pkmle, 329, 2282 
Gondi, Jean Franeoie, Cardinal de Betz 
(fl. 1648), 4319 

Oonds, Dravidian tribe, 226, 1163 
Ooneaivo de Cordova (1443-1515), 
3832, .3978, 4005, 4005 
Oonzalo of Aragon, death, 3987 
Good Hope, Cape of, discovery by Por- 
iugueee, 1976, 3411 

— Vasco da (lama rounds, 4008 

— see also Cape Colony 
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Ooor. Oensral Toa, 445A 
OmdiMi Knot, 2551 

Qohlianoi L, Roman emperor, 2768 
S769 

Oordianos II., Roman emperor, 2768 

2769 

Oordiantii IIL, Roman emperor, 2761 
Oordiam, city of Asia Minor, 2549 
(lordon, General Sir Charles, death, 2J06 

— in Talping rebeUion, 804, 811, 5506 

— mission to Khartoum, 5175, 6520 

— scenes in China, Sll 

— Sudan administration and death, 

2169-70, 2250 

Gordon College, Khartoum, 5568 
Gordon Riots (1780), 4550, 4S50 
Goreskowski, Mantua defeated by 
(1848), 4926 
Gfirgey, Arthur, 4940-41 
Gorges, Greek explorer, 2593 
Gorky, Maxim, 6311 
Gorm the Old, Danish kiiuer. 3557 
Gortohakoff, Prince ( i 7 i>«-i 88 J), 1329, 
6209, 5130, 5130 

GoHiekk6, source and privilege, 470 
Goshen, Republic of, 5516 
Goshi, class of Japanese samurai, 491 
Go>Shirakawa, Japanese emperor, 471, 
plate facing 417 
Gosport, Lord. 6120 
Gotar, Swedish tribe, 3571, 3572 
Gothabhaya, last of the Lainbukanna 
rulers of Ceylon, 1378 
Gothenburg system, 5413 
Gothic architecture, in tlreece, 2971 

— probable Norman origin, 3552 
Gothland : see Gotland 

Oothfle Teutonic people, , *31423-47, 2787- 
98, 329 

— Alaric's reign, 3450-51 

— Arab invasion of Spanish possessions, 

3513 

— Arianism renounced, 3511 

— Christianity accepted, 3517 

— Claudius* campaign against (c. 265), 

2770 

— Frankish wars with, 3456-02 

— golden crown of the V'isigoth king. 

3459 

— high moral standard of, 3512 

— Huns alliance with (o. 462), 3032 

— Huns attacks on, In 4th century. 

3028-32 

— in 6th century, extent of territory. 

3457 

-~in triumphal procession of Theo- 
dosius 1 ., 3453 

— Justinian's Italian war (6th century). 

3459 

— origin and early settlements in 

Western Europe, 3428 

— Ostrogotlis in Middle Ages, 3371, 

3372 

— painting of ** the Gotlui In Italy," 

3446 

— Roman alliance with, 4093-94 

— Roman empire Invaded, 2786-98, 

— Rome taken (410), 2789, 2795 

— Spain conquered and ruled, 2388, 

J510-13 

— the I^mbnrds succeed to power of, in 

Italy, 3460 

— Theodoric’s rule in Italy (5th 

century), 3455-57 

— Vesuvius, battle of (553), 3460 

— Visigoths in Middle Ages, 3371, 3374 
Gotland (Gothland, Gotoland), 3571, 

4067-r0, 4076, 3560 
GottMod(G6trik), Danish king (d. 810), 
3557. 3486 

Gottfried, of Strassburg, poems, 3807 
Gottfried, Henry, count of Pappenheim, 
killed at Ldtxen ( 1632), 4307 
Gotthud Kettler, duke of Courland 
(d. 1687), 8247, 3716 
Gdttinfen. professors of, 4878 
Gottorp, duchy of, 4372, 4375 
Oo-U^ early Mikado of Japan, 476, 

Gough, Hogb. Viaoount (1779-1860), 
6506-6, 1292, 797. 1294, 1293, 1296 
Oouina, cataract. Upmr N^er, 2223 
Gontxoux, M., French writer. 6393 
Goyernasent, continuity in systems, 2364 
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Goriad IL, Sikh leader, 1241 
Gower, English poet, 3906 
Orabos, prince of Peeonia, 2531 
Gracchi, The (121 B.o.), 2654-55 
Graei, Greek tribe, 2481 
Grafton ministry, N. American policy, 
6076-77 

Graham, James, marquess of Montrose : 
see Montrose 

Graham Land, discovery by Biscue, 6346 

Grahamstown, 5509 

Graham’s Valley, Arctic regions, 0330 

Graia Island, 1423 

Grail, ejplcs of, 3806 

Grain eleyator, 0139 

Gramont, Due de (1819-80), 5102, 5099, 
5032, 6098 

Grammont, Lady. 4469 

Grammont, religious community, 3733 

Gran, archbishopric, 3589 

— citadel and cathedral, 3134 
Granada, Alhambra, 4001 

— Moorish conquest, 3995-4005, 3994 

— Moorish kingdom of Spain, history, 

3412, 3514j 4000-5 

— see also Spam and Moors 
Granada, Edict of (1626), 5913 
Gran Chaco, 5826, 5682 
Grand Canon, Colorado, 0258 
Grand Chartreuse, convent, 3726 
Grand Trunk Railway, 6132, 0149 
Granicus, battle (334 b.c.), 2548, 1820 
Oranson, battle (1476), 3419 

Grant, Sir Hope (1808-75), 80 I, 807 
Grant, J. A., African exploration (1827- 
92), 2300, 2302, 2230 
Grant, Johann, 2991 
Grant, Ulysses S., president F.S.A. 
(1869-77), administration, 6266- 
57, 6266 

— American Civil War campaign, 6250- 

54 

— portrait, pUte facing 6255 

— tomb, 0250 

Granvelle, Antoine Perrenot de(il. 1563), 
4259 

Granville, George Carteret, earl, ad- 
ministration (1742-44), 4514 
Grasse, Comte de, 5527, 6 I 00 
Grattan, Roman emperor (375), 2786 
Grattan, Henry, Irish patriot. 4772, 4773 
Oravelines, battle (1558), 4254 
Graven, Prussian minister (1849), 4964 
Gravelotte, battle (1870), 5113 
Graves : see Burials 
Gray, bishop of Ely, 3906 
Greased cartridges, cause of Indian 
Mutiny, 1303 

Great Alliance (of 1701), 4452 
Great Britain, area compared witli 
Australia, 1012 

— circumnavigated by Pytheas, 2595 

— Keltic migration, 2428 

— see also England, Scotland, Wales, 

and British Embire 

Great Chariot, in Buddhist doctrine, 
1206 

Great Conncil, under Kicltard I. and 
John and Henry III., 3868-72 
Greater Phrygia, ancient kingdom, 
Roman acquisition, 1832 
** Great Eastern.” 5003 
Great Mother of the Gods (Ma or 
Ammas), Nature goddess, 1790, 
1790 

Great Northern War (1700-21), 4495- 
4500, 4451, 3332 

Great WaU of China, 411, 754, 1451 , 757 
Great Zab, battle (750), 1929 
Oreoo-Bnddhitt art, in Eastern Tur- 
kestan, 1478 

Greece (ancient), 2377-86, 2451-2589 

— jEgean origin of civilisation, 290, 292 

— alliance against Rome, 2586-87 

— alphabet introduced, 2484 

— architecture, 292, 2466, 2461, 2589, 

2S6 

— art ; see Greek art 

— Asia Minor immigration, 1792 

— Assyrian influence on, 2592-93 

— Atlantic Ocean explorations, 5660 

— Athens and Sparta, rise of, 2488-92 

— Babylonian influence on, 1583 

— calendar, 2486, 2495 

— cituiacieristics, 2.J<7 
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Greece (ancient), chief dates in history, 
2588 

— civilisation, general survey, 2589- 

2600 

— coins, first use, 2484 

— colonial expansion, 2446, 2481-83 

— commercial development, 2378 

— decline and fall, last days, 2587 

— decline of city states, political union 

of states, 2586 

— Dorian invaders and civilisation, 

290, 292 

— drama, rise of, 2502 

— earliest signs of civilisation, 2407-8 

— earthquakes, 6372 

— Egyptian settlement, 2126 

— explorations in East, 2592-93 

— form of government, 68, 2378 

— games in honour of gods, 2488 

— golden age of, 2497-2509 

— Hellenes, 330 

— Hellenic independence of Macedonia 

declared, 2587 

— Heroic, or Legendary, Age, 2461-72 

— Homeric Age, significance, 2468-72 

— iioiise, interior, 2480 

— Hellenic League against Persia, 

2538-39 

— Hellenism : see Hellenism 

— Illyrian invasion, 2400 

— Indian influence on, 2597-98 

— influence upon the world, 2451-60 

— intellectual development, zenith, 

109,2381 

— languages and racial intercourse, 2590 

— laws, Draco’s and Solon’s codes, 2492 

Persian laws adopted, 2593-94 

written codes, 2486 

— legends, historical value, 46, 2372 

— literature, influence of, 2466-60 

— Macedonian conquest, 2535-39 

— Macedonian supremacy, 2573-83 

— maritime power, 81, 2378-79 

— Mesopotamian influences, 295 

— Mycenaean civilisation, 2461-66 

— mythology : see Greek mythology 

— naval power, rise of, 2500 

— Olympiads, 2488 

— peoples of, 2407-09 

— Persian campaigns against, 1815, 

2379-80 

— Persian influence on, 2589 

— philosophy, 294.5-96, 2871 

— political development, 2481-96 

— political differences, 2378, 2462 

— pottery specimens, 2493, 2519, 2569 

— republican form of government, 2378 

— revolt against Macedonia, 2574, 2581 

— rivalry of the states, 2511-20 

— Roman war under Pyrrhus, 2632 

— scientific knowledge, 2592-93 

— Scythian commerce with, 2446-47 

— Scythian influence. 2591 

— slavery in, 2815, 2827 

— Slavs in, 204, 2394 

— soldier, type, 2522 

— Stone Age ancestry recognised, 154 

— written codes, 2486 

Greece (mediae val and modem), area and 
populatiQn^ 

— Aragon conquers part of, 3991 

— concessions to, under Berlin Treaty 

(1878), 6206 

— currency 

— ‘Don Paclflco’s” affair (1850), 4977 

— Egyptian campaign in (1826), 2161 

— finance and commerce 

— Frankish rule in, 2971 

— government 

— independence established ( 1830) , 4858 

— King Otto expelled (1862), 4888 

— modem history, 5322. 6372 

— organisation alter War of .Inde- 

pendence, 4887 

— people, 329, 349 

— Turkish War (1897), hlstor:^ 5212 

— Venetian victories over Turks in 

17th century, 3019, 4445 

— War of Independence (1814-30), 

4851-58 

— weights and measures 

Greek art, a Cretan renaissance, 1565 

— examples. 2448, 2460, 2467. 2471 

— glorification of Homer, 2471 

— in India. 1848 
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OrMk Art, influence on world, 2456-59, 
2589-92 

— Persinn conquests effect on, 2589, 
2693 


Oiigor LuMTorio, founder of the 
Armenian Church, 2928 
Orijalva, Joan de, Spanish explorer, 
5893 


— renaissance, 2456 

— sculpture, 2488 

Greek Chnroh : see Orthodox Eastern 
Church 

Greek Cross, 2363 

Greek jSmjpire (Bysantine) : see Byzan- 
tine Empire 

Greek mythology, adaptation by Ro- 
mans, 2600 

— gods of, 2401-02 

— influence on Egyptians, 2590 

— influence in Syria, 2597 

— of Homeric age, 2472 
Greeks : see Greece 
Greenland, aborigines, 5692 

— Cortereale’s expedition, 6324 

— Davis’s explorations, 6327 

— discovery of, 3546, 6324, 6012 

— Frobisher’s voyage, 6327 

— views, 6ZZ9 

— Viking settlements, 4061 

Greens, political party in Byzantium, 
532, 2910 

Gregorian music, 3522 
Gregory, patriarch of Antioch, 2923 
Gregory, patriarch of Constantinople, 
4853 

Gregory L, pope (590-604), 3518-22, 
3373, 3373, 35J9 

Gregory H., pope (715-731), 3465 
Gregory EH., pope (731-41), 3466 
Gregory IV., pope (827-44), 3762 
Gregory V., pope (996-99), 3723, 3939 
Gregory VI., pope (1044-46), 3724, 3723 
Gregory VH., pope (1073-85), 3727-28, 
3943-44, 3723 

— agreement with Robert Guiscard, 

3942 

— allegiance claimed from William the 

Conqueror, 3860 

— contest for supremacy with the 

emperor, Henry IV., 3387, 3594 

— declared deposed by Diet of Worms, 

3595 

— First Crusade inspired by, 4012-13 

— humiliation of Henrj' IV. at Canossa, 

3,590 

— papal power in France under, 3780- 

81 

Gregory VIH., pope (1187), 4034 
Gregory IX., pope (1227-41), 3044, 
3952, 3394, 3950 
Gregory X., pope (1271-76), 3617 
Gregory XL, pope (1370-78), 3406, 3628, 
3747 

Gregory XII., pope (1406-09), 3408, 
3635-36 

Gregory XHI., pope, 3639 
Gregory XVI., pope (1830), 4876, 4895. 
4877 

Gregory of Tours, historian, 3457, 3808 

Gregory Acydinus, 2974 

Gregory Palamas, 2974 

Grenada, W. Indies, 6199,6192-93 


Grenfell, Lord, 2171, 5523 
GrenTille, Lorf (1759-1834), admini- 
stration (1806), 4773, 4775 
GrenvUle, George (1712-70), 6073-76, 
4548 

Grenville. Sir Biebard. 4277. 4274 
Greotingi, ancient tribe : see Greutungs 
Gresham, Sir Thomas (d. 1597), 4604, 
4279, 4616 

Grentnngs (Greotingi), ancient tribe of 
(i^s, 3428 

Gr^, Jnles, President of the French 
Republic (1879L 5223, 5227 
Grey. :&! (1764-1845)4899, 4806 
Grey, Sir Edward. 5a22 
Grey, Sir George (1812-98), in New 
Zealand, 994 


— portrait, 994 

— South African administration (1854), 

2321 


— in Boutti Australia, 1068 

— in Western Australia (1812-98), 1064 
Grey, foha. bishop of Norwich (d. 1214), 

3869 

Grw. Lady Jane. 4246. 4245, 4246 
Grey, Lord Leonard (d. 1541). 4367 
GriltaBleld. Goont (d. 1699). 4494, 4493 


Orikwaland : see Griqualand 
Grillparser, Frans, 4926 
Grimaldi family. 3957, 4602 
Grimm, Jakob, 4879 
Grimm, Baron Melchior (172.3-1807), 
3354 

Grimm, Wilhelm, 4879 
Grimoald, duke of Benevento (787), 
3469 

Grimoald, king of the Lombards 
(d. 671), (Duke Grimoald 1. of 
Benevento), 3464 

Grimoald, Frankish mayor (654), 3479 
Orinnell, Arctic exi)edition, 6340 
Griqnaland, diamond fields sale dispute, 
2326 

— settlement bj- Hottentots, .5510 

— sold to Orange Free State, 2324 

— state formed under Britisli protec- 

tion, 2284, 2319 

Griqnas, Hottentot tribe, 2284, 5630 
Gritiena, Frankish castle, Greece, 2971 
Groebow, battle (1831), 4875 
Orocyn, William, 3906 
Oroot, Gerhard, 3759 
Oros, Baron. 5506. 807, 882 
Grossbeeren, battle (1813), 5155 
Grosswardein, peace (1538), 3125 
Grosswatar Bay, Newfoundland, 6180 
OrotiuB. 78, 6391 

Gronchy. Marquis Emmanuel, 4767 
Oriin, Karl (1813-1887), 5268 
Grtinwald. battle (1410), 3225 

Quadalajaia, 5960 
Guadalquivir, 384 
Guadeloupe, 

— French coloni.se, 5950 

— history of colony, 6181-9;t 

— sugar plantation, 6/93 i 

Guadja Trudo, king of Dalioincy ( 1 708- i 

30), 2263 1 

Guaicuris, Indian tribe. 330 
Guam, 6272 

Guanacaure, Inca, legends, 5843-44 
Ooanahani, island. West Indies, 5884 
Ouanaiuato, 5960, 5942 
Guanebes, aborigines of Canary Islands. 
330, 2184 

Guaranis, South American tribe, 5684- 
85 

Onari, bastard Haiisa state, 2224 
Onasca, Zippa of Bogota takes, 5823 
Ooatabita, state, history, 5808-23 
Onatabita lake, legend, 58o8 
Goatemala, 

— federation with Central American 

states, 6007 

— Maya remains, history, 5732-60 

— people, 330 

— revolutions of 19th century, 60(1.5-7 

— Spanish conquest, 5901-2 

Onatemocin, Aztec ruler ; sec Quanh- 
temoetzin 

Gnatnsas, American Indians, 3.30 
Guayana Vieia, Bolivar invests (1817), 
6967 

Gnayaqnil, revolution (c. 1820), 5976 
Ondda-Gnddi, battle (1875), 2257 
Gndea, patesi of J,a^ash, buildings and 
enterprises of, in Babylonia, 1565 

— Elamite victories, 1700 

— imports stone from Nagan, 1635 

— imports from Phoenicia, Syria, and 

Sinai, 1644 

— inscriptions of, 1594 

— sculpture, 270 

— statues, 1597, 1644 
Gnebres. Parsee people, 339 
“Gneoha,” Chibcha title. 5809-19 
Gnelf, Italian political party, origin and 

history, 3391-92, 3599, 3948-74, 
3949, 3422 

Gnerani, Spanish relations with, 5930- 
36 

Gnemsay, government, 5557 

— people and language, 6599-5600 

— states in session, 5556 

— views of, 5600, 6601 

Guam, Ofl^bal (fl. 1499), 5889 
Gnamind, Franoaaoo Domenico, 4931 | 

Onarro, M. A., president of Panama, 60C9 


Gnaada, Jnlaa, French Socialist, 6378 

Gogard, Maria. 6024 

Guiana, British acquisition, 6192 

— extent of district, 6199 

— Raleigh’s expeditions, 5949, 6179 

— settlers go to Jamaica, 6188 

— see also British and French Guiana 
Oniohard, bishop of Troyes (1305), 3785 
Goido, archbishop of Vienna, 3598 
Guignea, Joseph ds (l 721-1800), on 

liistory of Control Asia, 1451 
OoUbert of Meta (fl. 1434), project ot 
French conquests, 4316 
Guildford, Fred^ck, earl of (Tx)rd 
North), (1732-92), admlnlstrotion, 
4550, 4773, 6077-94 

Guilds, trade, artistic, in Netherlands, 
4135 

— compulsory, established in Germany 

(1897), 6275 

— in Old Japan, 508, 510 

— i)ower and development of, 201, 3672 
Gmld Houses, 4066 

OuUford, C.S.A., battle (1780), 6100 
Guilbem, Figueira, poems, 3802 
Guillotine, scenes during Frencli Revo- 
lution, 4673 

OoinM, district. West Africa, 2271 
CKiinea slave-trade with South America, 
5044 

Guinea, coin, origin of, 2358, 4620 
Guinea Company. 2272 
Guiscard. Robert : see Rol>ert Guiscard 
Guise, Francis, duke of (tl. 1560) : see 
Francis, duke of Guise 
Guise. Henry of (fl. 1574) ; see Henry 
of (inlse 

Guizot, Franvois (1787-1874), historian, 
4105, 4007, 5265. 4912 
Ouierat, Bonil)ay, India, Aryan migra- 
tion to Ceylon from, 1360 

— battle (1840), 1206 

— British con<|oest, 54i)0-5.5()0 

— Larike, Greek name for, 1360 
Oujeratis, 330 

Gukumats, Maya god ; see Kukulkan 
Galas, Greek city, 2461 
Quldberg, Ove HOegh, 4578 
Gulf of Ocean, of i’liny, 3420 
Gnndikar, Borguodian king of Worms, 
killed in 437 a.D.. 3453 
Gundobad. king of the Burgundians 
(d. 516), 2703, 3474 
Gundub, Arab sheikh : sec Gindibu 
Gorgumi, becomes Assyrian province, 
1674 

Gnngann. king of T?r, 1507 
Gunhild, German empiess, 3591 
Gnnjok, king of tlie Burgundians 
(d. 473). 3474 

Gunpowder, use in mediaeval war, 4174 
Gunpowder Plot ( 1605), 4327 
Gdns, Turkish siege (1532), 3004 
Giinterstal, battle (1848), 4924 
Gdntber von Schwarzburg. 3626, 3627 
Onpta dynasty, in India, 12U4 
Ouro, battle (1876), 2257 
Oorsri, Asiatic tribe, 2564 
Qnrram, HIttite state ; see Amq 
OurmM, race : see Ghurkas 
Gurko, Count, 5205, 5206 
Gnrob, Myceneean vases found at, 2466 
Onru, teacher in India, 1179 
Onti, prince of Takhani, 1662 
Onatave Trolle, archbishop of Upsala, 
convicted of high treason, 3678 
Goftavos I. (Vasa), of Sweden (1623- 
1660), 4377-78, 4379 

— election in 1623, 3578 

— proclamation at diet of StrengnAs, 

3579 

— rebuking his people for drunkenness, 

4376 

Gostavns U. (Adolphus), of Sweden 

(1611-32), 4379-82, 4307 

— before the battle at Ltlizen (1632), 

4300 

— Thirty Years War, 4155, 4804 
Onstavu ID., of Sweden (1771-G2), 

4581-8^ 4582 

Gnstavns Iv. (Adolphns), at Sweden 
(1792-1809). 4682 
Gnstavns V., of Sweden, 5413 
Gntonbnrg, JohannM (b. 1400), Inventor 
of printing, 4172, 203, 4173 
Gnthnutt. Danish chief, 3154,2533,2598 
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Ootiam, in Babylonian civilisation,! 595 
Guy, Bristol merchant, 6177 
Gay of Lusignaii. king of Jerusalem 
(d. 1194), 4033, 4040 
Gny of Normandy, 3786 
Gnyan, M., French writer, 5393 
Gnyot de Provins, poems, 3807 
Guaman, Nuho, 5903 
Gwalior, state, India, Britisli wars with 
(1803), 1273-74 

(1817-19), 1277 

(1843), 1292 

— fortress captured by British, 1263. 

5499 

— founded by Sindhia, 1244 

— Mahratta fortress, 1263 
Gwynn, Nell, 4469 

Gyges, king of Lydia, 1795, 1683 
Oyongyosi, Stefan (1640-1704), Hun- 
garian poet, 3132 
Gypsies : see Oipsies 
Gyula, Convention (1541), 3125 
Gyolay, (3ount Franz (1859), 5026 

H 

Haa-ab Ra : see A pries 
Haakon I. (the (lood), of Norway 3565 
Haakon IV. of Norway (1217-63), 3537 
Haakon V. of Norway (1343-80), 4077, 
4078 

Haakon VI. of Norway (1343-80), 3570, 
3576 

Haakon VII. of Norway (1905), 
5235-36, 5236, 5412 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679), 4471 
Habibulla Khan, amir of Afghanistan 
(1901), 13.50, 1531. 1526 
Habitations of man, evoluMon of, 191 

— Neolitliie, 168 

— pictures of all ages, 21, 153 

— see Cave-dwellings, Lake-dwellings, 

Pile-nuts, etc. 

Haobiman, Japanese god of war, 465 ; 
see also Ojin 

Haddad (tiainman, Binimon), Canaan- 
Itegod, 1040, 1724, 1733, 1753,763.9 
Hadendowas. Hamite people, 322 
Hades, gates of, 2486 
Hadhramot, 276 

Hadi, Abbassid caliph (785-86). 1936 
Hadj, El, askia of Sonrbay (1582-87), 
quarrels with Morocco, 2221 
Hadiaj, Mohammedan general. 1924 
Hadji Omar, Fulbe fanatic, 2229 
Hadrian I., pope (772-95) 3484, 3469 
Hadrian II., pope (867-72), 3936 
Hadrian iV., pope (1154-59), 3950, 
3931 3730 

Hadrian VI., pope (1522-23), 4212 
Hadrian, Roman emperor (117-38), 
2753-56, 2753 

— in Britain (119 a.d.). 3500 

— Egyptian visits, 2138 

— Creek tastes, 2755 

— tomb. 2755 
Hadrian’s villa, 2754 

Hadrian’s wall, Britain, 3500, 2749 
Haebler, Konrad, 1L8. history. 6201-75 
Hafldes. dynasty, in Tunis, 2208 
Haas, H, caliph of Egypt (1131), 2147 
Hafrsfjord, Harald’s victory in (872), 
3565 

Haggai, Hebrew prophet, 78 
Haggi, sultan of Egypt (1389-90) 2162 
Hague, The, statue of William II., 5291 
Hague Conference, 202, 5350 
Haidah. tribe, 330, 6692, 5697, 6707 
Haidarabad, state, Deccan, 5498-5501, 
1244 

Haidarabad, town, India, 5582, 

Haidar All, sultan of Mysore (1761-99), 
1259, 1263, 5499, 1263 

— tomb at Seringapatam, 1136 
Haidar Beck, embassy to Lord Corn- 
wallis. 1271 

Haidar Khan, 1287 
Haidar Pasha Ismid Railway. 1992 
Haidra, fortress, 2911 
Haifa, during Crusades, 4026, 4031, 4043 
Hai-Eoiu. capture in 1873. 1410 
Haiti (Hispantola ct San Domingo), 
aborigines’ extinction, 862 

— area and population, 6176 

— Bolivar takes refuge in, 6965, 6981 

— Columbus’s discovery, 6884 
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Haiti, Cromwell’s expedition, 5952 

— Drake’s expeditions, 8525, 5949 

— French acquisition (1795), 5955 

— French expedition (1802), 4708 

— negro republic, 4708, 5965 

— products and exports, 

— revenue. 

— Spanish settlement, 5886 

— people, 330 

— trade in 16th century, 5039-42 
Haitun Raimi, Inca festival, 5866-68 
Haikim, Fatemld caliph of Egypt (996- 

1020), 2146, 4012 

Hakin, caliph of Spain : see Chakam 
Ehiklnyt, Richard, 6037 
Hakodate, 543 
Hakon : see Haakon 
Hakone. lake, Japan, 420, 427 
Hakor, king of Egypt (404 B.C.), 2128 
Halbherr, Frederico. 285 
Haltdan the Black, Norwegian warrior 
of 9th century, 3565 
Halicarnassus, Herodotus born at, 9 

— mausoleum, 225, 228 

— siege by Alexander the Great, 2549 
Halicz, capital of Russian empire (1150), 

3301 

— market day scene, 3302 

— Mongol conquest (c. 1240), 3306 

— Russian rule, 3301 

Halidon Hill, battle (1333), 3881, 3915 

Halifax, Charles Montague, earl of 
(d. 1715), 4489 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, foundation by 
British, 6060, 6108 

— growth, 6122 

— Howe withdraws British forces to, 

6085 

— Loudon’s army quartered at, 6062 

trade, 6146, 6156 

— views, 6153, 6172 
Halil Sherif Pasha, 5204 
Halima. lama of Tibet, 1501 

Hall, Captain, arctic exploration, 6340 
Hallelujah, Year of (1233). 3956 
Hallelu ah Field, battle (430), 3505 
Hallstait culture, 294 
Halmabera, a Molucca island, 925 
Halys. battle (679 B.O.), 1796 
Halys, river, 403 
Ham, fortress of, 4905 
Hamadan : see Ecbatana 
Hamath, city and kingdom, Assyrian 
conquest. 1677, 1672, 1776 

— commerce in time of Crusades, 4030- 

31 

— Hitfite inscriptions, 1718 

— In Hlttite times, 1727 

Hamburg, bishopric founded (831), 3605 
! — foundation of, by Louis the Pious, 
3494 

— Hanseatic warehouses, 4081 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4065, 4069 

Hamburg-American Shipping Co., 5350 
Hamdanide, dynasty, in Mossul history, 
1946 

Hameenlinna, lake, Finland, 3537 
Hand, Chinese occupation of (7th 
century), 1471 

Hamid Bey, school of art at Constanti- 
nople founded, 6210 
Hamilcar, Carthaginian general (d. 480 
B.C.), 2192, 2382 

Hamilcar Barca, Carthaginian general 
(d. 229 B.O.), 2196-97, 2638-41, 2640 
Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), 6209, 
6110, 6207, 6207-8 

Hamilton, Angns, articles. Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, 1523 

— Korea, 857 

— Middle East, 1123 

Hamilton, James, of Bothwellhaugh, 
assassination of the Regent Moray 
(1570), 4362 

Bhimilton, Pairiek (lOth eentaty). 

martyrdom, 4353 
Hamiltoa, Bermudas, 6200 
Hamite8,African people, 2251, 330, 2268, 
2243 

Ebmitio language and dialects, 5555 
Hammers, of Stone Age. 139 
Hammarabi, king of Babylon, 1590- 
1002 
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Hammarabi, expulsion of Elamites 
from Babylonia, 1599 

— irrigation works, 1634 

— as law-giver, 1566-67 

— literary revival under, 1666 

— portrait, 266 

— sculpture, 266, 270 

— subject to Elam, 1565 
Hammurabi’s code of laws, 274, 1599- 

1601, 1601 

— antiquity of, 1602 

— influence on later legislation, 1583 

— the Mosaic code derived from, 1785 

— picture of Babylonian social life, 1630 

— slavery under, 2822 

— stele taken by Elamites to Susa, 1704 
Hampden, John, English patriot' (1594- 

1643), 4332, 4332 

Hampton. General. Canadian campaign 
(1812-14), 6113 

Hampton, Va., normal and agricultural 
institute, 6304 

Hampton Ooort Conference, 4327 
Han, Chinese dynasties. Eastern, 760 

— later, 769 

— Western, 756 

Hand weavers, ruin of by factory 
system, 6244 

Handuruwo, Singhalese caste ; sec 
Golwansa 

Hannibal, Cartlmglnian general (247- 
183 B.C.), 2641-50 

— advance to Rome. 2647 

— death, 1831, 2650 

— defeat and return to Carthage, 2648 

— Macedonian alliance, 2582 

— march across the Alps, 2642-43 

— personal power, 2646 

— portrait, 2641 

— recalled to Carthage. 2649 

— swearing enmity to Rome, 2642 
Hannington, Bishop, murder in I'ganda 

(1885), 2302, 2299 

Hanno, Carthaginian navigator (5tli 
century B.c.), 2198, 5660 
Hanno, king of (iaza, 1673 
Hanno, German mercenary, 2957 
Hanoi, town, 1415, 1409, 1411 
Hanotaux, Gabriel, 5386 
Hanover, German federation policy, 
4965-74 

— Gottingen professors’ protest (1837), 

4878 

— hatred of Prussia, 5081 

— new constitution (1819), 4832 

— Prussian acquisition of (1866), 5072, 

5080, 5081 

— revolutionary movement of 1848, 

4922 


“ Hansa of the Seventeen Cities,” 4 062 
Hanseatic League, 4060-65, 4071-87, 6390 

— Baltic trade, 3367 

— Brazilian trade, 5930-31 

— Danish burghers ousted by, 3560 

— Danish wars with, in 15tli century, 

3562 

— Norwegian prosperity ruined by, 

3570, 4579 

— pictures, 4072, 4081 

— power of, in 14th century, 3400 

— privileges granted by Edward IV. 

and Henry. VII., 3809, 3908 

— privileges curtailed by Danlsli kings, 

4369 

— ships, 4085 

— South American trade, 5938 

— in Sweden, 3573, 3574 

— Teutonic order and, 3713 

— Waldemar IV.’s contest with, 3560 
Hanseman, Prussian ministry (1848), 

4920 


Hansetag Convention (1366), 408^ 
Hapai, 'Tonga island, 983, 982 
Hapi, ancient name for River Nile, 2023 
oapira, ancient tribe, 1698 
iapsbvgi. Hook of, Austriaa mon- 
ateliy, 4521-gl 

— Austrian empire, development, 4407 

— flna^lal transactions with Fuggers, 


-lounoation of power at treaty of 
Vienna (1516), 3242 
- Hungarian thmasty, 8125-34 
— I^eague of Schmalcald to oppose. 



Hap-Hei 


Hapsburfrs* Naples inherits by (1510), 
3978 

— possessions in the 15th centur>, 

3421 

— rise of, Reneral survey of history, 

3399-3400 

— rise to power in 13th century, 3018- 

24 

— struggles with Mohammedans, 4580 

— summit of European ix)wer, 4440 

— treaty with Luxemburg family 

(1304), 3162 

Haraj, Turkish poll-tax, 3098 
Hara-kiri, suicide, 447 
Harald, name of rulers : see Harold 
Ebira, East Africa, Mohammedan con- 
quest (1500), 2269 
Harbaville diptych, 2969 
Hardegg, Count H., 4925 
Hardenberg, Prince, Prussian cbaneellor 
(1750-1822), ministry, 4828-38 
Hardicannte, king of England : see 
, Harthaeniit 

Harainge, Lord, Viceroy of India, 
_ 1362 

Hardinge, Sir Henry (1785-1850), 
1293, 1294 
Hare, William, 921 

Harem, glimpse of life in, facing 2985 
Hares, Alpine, suryivors of Drift and 
Glacial Periods, 120, I2J 
Hareth, HI. Nabataean king, 1858 
Hargreaves, James (d. 1778), spinning- 
jenny invented, 4554 
Hargreaves, Australian jirospector, dis- 
covery of gold in 1851, 1074 
Harlaw, battle (1411), 3910 
Harley, Robert : see Oxford, earl of 
Harmarch : see Ka-Harrnarchis 
Harmodius, statue of, 2550 
Haro family, Sancho IV. of C^astih* 
favours, 3990 

Harold, Danish king (fl. 820), 3557 
Harold (Blaatand), king of Denmark 
and Norway (941-91), 3558 
Harold, king of England (1035-40), 
3842-44 

Harold, king of Englr nd (1000), 3840, 
3H4fi 

Harold (Haarfager), king of Norvva> 
(830-930), 3544, 3505, 3560 
Harold (Hardrada), king of Norway 
(1047-1000), 2955, 3840, 4010 

Haroun-al-Raschid : see Hariin-al- 
liashid 

Harpalus, treasurer to Alexander the 
Great, 2500, 2573 
Harra, the day ot, 1921 
Harran, city of Babylon, 1045, 1020, 
1040 

Harris, Gen. Lord, 5499 
Harrison, Benjamin H., president 
r.S.A. (1889-93), ])late facing 0255 
Harrison, W. H., president P.S.A. 

(1841), 0220, plate facing 0255 
Harrison, General, (Canadian campaign 
(1812), 0113 
Harris papyrus, 207o 
Hart, Sir Robert, 823, 846, 0358 
Hartford convention, t .S.A., 6212, 
6216 

HarthaenuL king of England (1040-42), 
3842 

Hartmann von Ane, epic poems, 3807 
Haruko, empress of Japan, 581, 582, 
572 

Harun al Rashid, Abbassid caliph (78(V- 
809), 1936-42 

— Charlemagne’s relations with, 3492 

— Christian pilgrimages permit ted , 

4013 

— palace remains at Bagdad, 1937 

— portrait, 1935 

— queen’s tomb, 1936 

Harvey, Colonel, Canadian compaign 
(1812), 6113 
Hasan : see Hassan 
Hasanrai Pathans, expedition against 
1327 

Hasdmbal, Carthaginian general (d. 221 
B.C,), 2641, 2642, 2648, 2197 
Hashimi^, Mohamin^an party, 1931 
Hashishins, sect : see AssassinB 
Hasmonaean dynasty, of Judaea, 1856 
Hassan, son of the Caliph Ali (d. 669), 
makes peace with Muaviya, 1918 


Karmati leader 
of the Jelair 
of Buhmuni 


I Hassan ibn Ahmad, 

(971), 2145 

I Hassam Busorg, emir 
i (d. 1356), 1491 

Hassan Gangu, founder 
I dynasty (1347), 1224 

Hassan ibn Norman, Arabian general, 
defeated by Berbers (096), 2205 
EUtssan-i-Sabbah (d. 1124), leader of the 
Assassins ( 1901), 

Hassenpdug, Daniel von (1794-1802), 
4906-74, 4878 

Hasting, Northman chieftain, 3549, 3541 
Hastings, Marquess of, ( 1754- 1 820), 
1270, 5499, 1275 

Hastings, Warren (1738- 1818), 1201 -65, 
5498 W 

— and (’heyt Singh, 1204 

— imiieaehrnent, 1205, 4552 

— Nimcomar’s eharg(‘s again‘5t, 1204 

— and th(* Dndh Begums, 1204 

— portrait, 1261 

— trial in Westminster Hall, 72^7) 
Hastings, battle (loOO), 3S45. 3840 
Hatamoto, class uf Japanest' lamb 

OWIHTS, 491 

Hathepfut, (ine<‘n of Egypt, 20(^8 09 

— fl(‘et of, 1 122 

— tejnple of, at Der-(‘bBahari, 2(6^2 
Hathor, T^gyptrui goddess, 2097 ‘‘s 

— identifl(Ml with Syrian and Arahiaii 

deities, 205* 

— seafan'r.2 goddess, 2028 

— templ(M)f, 2041, 2046, 20 i7 
Hatshepsut, qiPam ol Egypt : ser 

Hathepfut 

Hattar, Sw<*(lish ] olitiiail party, 4580 
Hattin, hatt h‘ ( 1 1 07), 4033, 4038 
Hallo, archbishop of Mainz (891 9i:i), 
3584 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, 426 s 
Hatun*0olia, Inea eompK'st. 5837 71 
Hatunruna, Im-a otfieni, 58o:{ 

Hau, Mediterranean trilx*, 2ol4 
Hauar, eomin(‘st h> l^gyptims, 2002 
Haugloitz, Christian, I’rnssian iniinst(n 
(1752-1831). 4731 
Hau-Khoin : s(M‘ HiTcros 
Hauran, district. Syria, ni8l 
Hausa states, West<‘ni Snd in. 2222 27 
Hausas, negro people, Brit isli expedition 
against, 5519 

— ethnology, 330, 2217 

— language, 2010, 2227, 5555 

— tnxqis, 5524 

— types of, 22 19 

Hanskerle, term exqilained, 3559 
Haussmann, Georges Eugi' le, 5oi5 
Havana, Columbus’s tomb, 5955 

— British take (1702). 5527, 0193 

— Frencli privut(*ers seize (1555), 5948 

— S[)ain ae((uir(‘s (1703), 0o71 

— view’s, 6197. 6198 
Havayins, lhMif)uin tribe, 1904 
Havelock, Sir Henry (d. 1857), 1307 lo, 

4992, 5501, 1310, 1300 
Havre, 4519, 4 273 
Hawaii, 90 k-74 

— American annexation, 974, 0270 

— cano(^ native double, 969 

— constitutions, modem, 971, 972 

— (book’s disco ver>\ 908 

— ethnological eonnectioiiH with Tahiti, 

330, 952 

— Hawaiian people, 330 

— Huia girls, 937 

— kings and queens of, 970, 971, 973 

— missions in, 971 

— natKe, masked, 969 

— lK>pulation, 

— postal rates, 

— products and revenue, 974 

— scenes, 969, 970, 971, 972 

— serfdom in, 4o01 
Hawaiki, Polynesian myth, 951 
Hawara» ancient town, Egypt, temple, 

2059 

Hawke, Admiral Lord (1705-81), 5,527, 
4518 

HawUiift Sir John (1532-95), attacked 
by Spanish fteet at Vera Cruz 
(1568), 4275 

— naval exploits, 5525-26 

— portrait, 4271 

— privateering campaigns, 5948-49 


GENERAL INDEX 

Hawklrs, Sir Johi, at Ban Juan d'UUoa, 
6017 

— slave trafllc, 5444, 5474 
Hawkins, Richard. 5918 
Hawkwood, John, 3967 
Hdyashi, Count, 565 
Haydon Bridge, 3501 

Hayes, R. B., president U.B.A. (1877- 
81), 6255 , 6257 

Haynau, Oaieral (1786-1853). 4041, 

• 4932 

^ayti : see Haiti 

Haaael (Hf'zion of the Bible, king of 
Damascus (842 n.O.), 1664, 1728, 

1773 

I Hazaras, Mongol i>eople, 330, 1127, 1521, 
5502 

Head, Sir Francis, governor of Canada 
(1793-1875), 6119-20 

Head hunting, 892 

Hearne, Samuel, arctic voyage, 6333 
Hearst, W. R., newspapers. 6302 
Heathheld, Lord, deteuce of (iibraltar 
(1780), 5190, 4549 , 4551 
I Heaven, Temple ol, 736 
I Hebert, Jacques (1755 9i), 4069 
Hebrew peoples, 1755-85, 1849-58 
” in Abyssinia. 2252 

— in Babylonian captivity, 2823 . 1754 

— brought as captives befon' As- 

syrian king. 157r> 

— in Cyrem^ nndiT tin* IMolemies, 2189 
-- Egyptian oppn*ssi(»n of, 2063 

(irei‘k infhuuiee on. 2597 

— in Indian Ocean, 1422 23 

*“ id(‘n(illed with Hyksos people in 
Egypt, 2003 

— kingdoms of sei* Israel and Judah 

— last rebellion iindiT ICleazar, 1804 

— migration into Canaan, 1571. 1757 

— r(‘ligion . see Hehn*w' ridigion 

-- return from (*xile (514 n.r.), 1850 ; 
(539 n.(\), 1849 

— r(*voIt against lOgyptians, 2107 
~ signification ol naim*. 1740 

~ the “ T(‘n Tribes ” ■ see “ Ten 
1'ril)(‘s ” 

- under tin* Homan ICmpire, 1 800- 04 

— for history aft(*r tin* (lispersion st‘e 

nndc'r .I(‘W’s 

Hebrew prophets : see under Hebrew 
religion 

Hebrew religion (Jndaism), 1781-K5 

— Habylonijin inflinuice on. 1042. 1785 

— Byzantine agrarian policy influenced 

by, 2935 

— intlm^nee in Persian Empire (e. 0th 

(•(‘utury n.r.), 1850 

— power of the iiriesfhood. 1770-78 

— l>romnlgati(»n of Iienterononiy as 

the legal eo(l(\ 1780 

— thf* prophets, their fend with the 

priesthood, 1770, 1783 

— in Yemen before Islam, 1888 
Hebrides, islands. 3542 
Hebron, 1701, 1045, 1762 
Hecatompylus, Alexander’s march to, 

2558 

Hecker, Friedrich, (Jerrnan democrats 
led by (1847), 4915-24, 4938, 

4905 

Hecksoher, Moritz, ministry in Frankfort 
Parliament (1848), 4959 
Hecla Strait, 6338 
Hedeby, towm, Jutland, 3557 
Hedjaz, province, Arabia, 1981 
Hedwig, queen of Poland (1384-99), 
3221 

Heemskerk, Admiral, 4325 
Hegelochus, Macedonian commaiuhr, 

2550, 2551 

Hegemon, title of prefect of Egypt, 
2137 

HegesipuB, Athenian, 2535 
Hegesistratus, Persian commander, 2540 
Hegesypyle. wife of Milt lades, 2591 
Hegira (or Flight) of Mahomet, 1900 
Heidebauem, German jieople in Hun 
gary, 2130 

Heidetberg* captured by Tilly (1023), 
4302 

— caatle blown up (1080), 4442 

— pictures, 3705, 4171 

— political conference (1848), 4920-22 

— university foundation, 4131 
Hatibroim, treaty (1033), 4307 

6495 
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Eeimdal, in Norse legend, 35S4 
Heimin, Japanese social order, 564 
Heimskrtn^a ** of Snorre Sturlesson, 
8670 

Halana, Greek princess (d. 1458), 2995 
Hdena. wife of Emperor Constantins, 
2782 

Helena, queen of Italy (1900), 5231, 
6375, 6231 

Helena Olinska (d. 1538). rule in Russia 
for son, Ivan IV,, 3318 
Helena Pavlovna, Russian grand- 
duchess, emancipation of her serfs, 
5193 

“ Heliand,” poem, 3483 
HeligoUnd, 5345, 5669 

— battle (1864), 5065 
Heliodorns, minister of Seleucus IV., 

attempt to usurp the tlirone, 1844 
Heliogabulns, Roman emperor (d. 222), 
2766 

Heliopolis, Egyptian prehistoric capital, 
242 

— on obelisk, 2054 

— temple, 2056, 2073 

— worship of Mnevis and Bennu, 2096 
Heliopolis, battle (1800), 2158 
Hellas : see Greece. Ancient 
Helleland : see Labrador 

Hellenes : see Greece, Ancient 
Hellenic League, 2538 
Hellenic States : see Greece, Ancient 
Hellenism : 2589-2600 

— of Asia under the Roman Empire, 

1859 


— decay of, 2391 

— Gandhara art influenced by, 1840 

— instance of intellectual conquest, 

2377 

— of the Jews, 1853 

— in the Mohaniniedan world, 1940 

— renaissance, 2380 

— Rome dominated by, 2599-2600 

— zenith of culture, 2381 
Hellespont, as Persian satrapy, 1813 
Hellespont, bridge, 2500 
Hellespontine Phrygia, 1832 
Helmand, river, 2560, 1994 
Helsingborg Castle, 4076-78, 4077 
Helsingborg, peace (1365), 4077 
Belsin^ors, town, Finland, views, 5161 
Helvetian Desert, 3435 

Helvetii, ancient people, 330, 2432, 3435 
Hemp worship, 2308 
Hendrik Witbooi, Namaqua chief, 2284 
Hengstenberg, Prussian minister (1854), 
4974 

Henrietta of Orleans, daughter of 
Charles of England (1644-70), 
4424 


Henrietta of Orleans (1848), brings son 
into Chamber of Deputies, 4912 
Henrietta Maria, queen of England 
(1609-69), 4329, 4332 
Henry, duke of Aumale (1822-97), 
4905, 4908, 4906 

Henry, duke of Bavaria (fl. 982), 3588, 
3586, 3585 

Henry (Bretislav), duke of Bohemia and 
Moravia (d. 1222), 3154 
Henry (of Carinthia), king of Bohemia 
(d. 1336), 3159, 3620 3622 
Henry (the Younger), duke of Bruns- 
wick (1514-68), 4217 
Henry, duke of Burgundy (d. 1112), 
in first Crusade, 3988 
Henry, Latin emperor of Byzantium 
(1206-16), 2970 

Henry n. (of Trastamare), king of 
6utile (1369-79), 3997 
Hemv HL, king of Castile (1390-1406), 
3997 


Henry IV. (the Helpless), king of Cas- 
tUe (1454-74), 3997 
Henry, count of Clhampagne (d. 1197), 
4040 


Henn !• (Beauclerk) of England (1100- 
36), 8860-64. 3862 

— Feudalism under, 4119 

— invasion of Normandy, 3798 
Henry H. (Plantagenet) of England 

(1154-89), 3865^6, 3866 

— Cologne merchants protected, 4061 

— on Crusade III., 4034 

— currency reform, 4066 

— Ireland under, 8981-32, 3542 


• 6496 


Henry n., marriage, 3864 

— quarrel with Pope, 3730 

— sons revolt against, 3771-72 
Henry m. of England (1216-72), 

3870-72, 3872 . 

— French fiefs restored to, 3775 

— revolt against Louis X., 3798 

— Sienese moneylenders expelled, 4064 
Henry IV. of England (1400-13), 3888 

et seq., 3884 

— Hansa charters confirmed, 4080 

— rebellion and banishment, 3888 
Henry V. of England (1413-22), 3814- 

18, .3889-94, 3890 , 3891 , 3893 
Henry VI. of England (1422-71), 
3894-98, 3892 

— German merchants’ rights con- 

firmed, 4086 

— as king of France, 3398, 3818 
Henry VH. of England (1485-1509), 

3900-10, 3904 

— alliance with Maximilian, 3828 

— compared with Louis XI. of France, 

3819 

— Irish policy, 3932 

Henry VIH. of England (1509-47), 
4231-41 

— alliance with Emperor Maximilian, 

3689 

— alliances with Emperor Charles V., 

4212, 4218 

— alliance with Franca (1525), 4213 

— arcUc expedition sent out, 6326 

— betrothal to Katharine of Aragon, 

3909 

— CalH)t encouraged, 6324 

— embarking at jf)over, 1 520, 4235 

— Holbein’s portrait, 4232 

— “ Holy League ” joined, 3833-34 

— last Interview with Wolsey, fating 

4231 

— place in history. 4250-51 

— Reformation policy, 4150 

— wives, 4233 

Henry I. of France (1031-60), 3771, 
3776, 3770 

Henry H. of France (1547-59), 4602, 
4221, 4230 

Henry III. of France (1574-89), 4289-90, 
3255. 4289 

Henry IV. of France (1589-1610), 
4154-.56, 4292, 4292 

— Canadian fur trade encouraged, 

6019-20 

— economic policy, 4621 

— entry into Paris, 1594, 4291 

— marriage with Margaret of Valois, 

4287 

Henry I. (the Fowler), Gemian king 
(919-36), election, 3584, 3585, 

3695 

Henry of Guise (1550-55). 4290 
Henry H., Holy Roman emperor and 
German king (1002-24), 3589 

— Bishop Bernard receiving at Hildes- 

heim, 1003, 3587 

— efforts to reform papacy, 3723 

— Italian campaigns, 3941-42 

— Polish wars, 1003-5, 3195 

— tomb at Bamberg, 3589 

— union lor universal peace proposed, 

3776 

Henry HI., Holy Roman emperor and 
German king (1046-56), 3591-92 

— Bohemian wars,. 3161 

— marriage with Gunhild, 3591 

— and papacy. 3724, 3943 

— relations with France, 3776 
Henry IV., Holy Roman emperor and 

German king (1084-1106), 3593-96 

— contest with Gregory VII., 3388 

— pictures, 3590 , 3593 , 3597 

— relations with duke of Bohemia, 

3152 

Henry V., Holy Roman emperor and 
German king (1111-25), 3596-99, 
37^ 3798, 3944 

Henry VL, Holy Roman emperor and 
German king (1191-97), 3610-11, 
3392 

— extent of empire, 8734 

— crusade organised, 4040 

— deatli, 4068 

— Italian policy, 8960 

— marriage with Constance of Sicily 

8608 ’ 


Henry VH. of Luxemburg, Holy Roman 
emperor and German king (1312- 
13), 3620-22 

— Dante’s belief in, 8400, 4122 

— Florence closes gates against (1311), 

3965 

— Italian supremacy, 3953 

— Milan submits to, 3968 

— Pope Clement V.’s intrigues, 3783 

— relations with Philip the Fair, 3778 

— Robert of Sicily deposed, 3976 
Henry of Lipa, Bohemian noble, 3150 
Henry of Mecklenburg, prince of the 

Netherlands, marriage with Queen 
Wilhelmina (1901), 5235 
Henry of Nortenberg, general of the 
German Empire, 3620 
Henry, bishop of Olmiitz (d. 1150), 
3152 

Henry of Plauen, grand master of Teu- 
tonic Order (1413), 3714 
Henry I., duke of Poland (d. 1238), 3202 
Henry n, (the Pious), duke of Poland 
(d. 1241)), 3202 

Henry, king of Portugal (1578-80), 
4256, 4257 

Henry the Navigator, Portuguese prince 
(1394-1460), 3411, 4008, 5662, 

5876, 4586 

Henry, prince of Prussia (1726-1802), 
4540 

Henry (the Proud), duke of Saxony 
(d. 1139), 3601, 3.599 
Henry (the Lion), duke of Saxony 
(1129-95), Bavaria given back to 
(1154), 3602 

— conquests, 3699 

— inheritance'of duchy, 3601 

— opT)n8ition “to Emperor Henry Vli, 

3610 

— portrait. 3606 

— power and downfall, 3607 

— refusal to aid Frederic Barbarossa, 

3606 

Henry, count of Schwerin, 1225, 3559, 
3614, 3703 

Henry 1. (the Bearded), duke of Silesia 
(120.3-38). 3155, 3702 
Henry n., duke of Silesia (1238-41), 
3155, 3614 

Henry IV. (Probus), duke of Silesia 
(1278), 3702 

Henry Raspe, landgrave of Thuringia 
(1246), .3614 

Henry Matthias, count of Tlnirn (1580- 
1640), 4301 

Henry, Patrick, 6080 , 6075, 6070 
Henty, Thomas, 1057 
Henu. ancient Egyptian official, 2051 
Hepburn, James, earl of Bothwell : 

see Bothwell, James Hepburn 
Heph«estion, Macedonian general, 2564, 
2566 

Hephtalitse : see White Huns 
Heraolea. battle (313), 2780 

— (324 B.C.), 2574 
Heracleotes, Greek race, 2517 
Heracles, son of Alexander the Great, 

1826, 2576 

Heraolidse, rulers of Lydia, 1794 
Heraclides, explorer, 2592 
Heraolius, Byzantine emperor (610-41), 
2917-18 

— Moslem victories over, 1913 

— Persian conquests (623 A.D.). 1881 
Herad, Norwegian assembly, 3565 
Herseontaeehus, Thracian town, 2533 
Herat, conquest by Timur (1381), 1495 

— Persian sieges, 1287, 4990, 5503 

— view, 1528 

Herbersiein, Sigismond, 3326 
Here, Scandinavian army, term ex- 
plained, 3378 

Heredity, influence on history, 6409-13 
Hereford, map of the world (1307), 51 
Hereto, African people, 330, 2283 
Hereward the Wue, Ely defended, 3856 
Herihor, high priest of ancient Egypt, 
2119 

Herin-aha, ancient people, 2038 
Horkhnl, ancient Egyptian commander, 
2038 

Hermandad, Holy brotherhood in 
Castile, 4002-03 

HermaitB of Hesse, archbishop of 
Cologne (1475), 3654 



Her — Hoh 

Hermann, count of Salm (1080-88), 
3696 

Eermaim of Salza, leader of the Teu- 
tonic knights, 3614, 3708 
Hermann Billnnc (fl. 936), Saxon gov- 
ernment entrusted to, 3585 
Hermannstadt. gipsies granted privi- 
leges, 3110 

Hermanrioh : see Brmanaric 
Hennas, the “ Shepherd ” writings, 
2859 

Hermeias, minister of Antiochus III. 

of Syria (c. 222 B.C.). 1842 
Hermenegild, St. (6th century), martyr- 
dom, 3511 

Hermes, George, 4893 
Hermes, god, 2409, 2457, 2400 
Hermits, 2883, 2882 
Hermolaus, conspiracy against Alex- 
ander, 2563 

Hermandori, ancient people, 2696, 3475 
Hemioi, Italian tribe, 2414, 2624 
Herod, king of Judaea (40-44 B.C.), 
1862, 2685 

Herod Ai^ippa : see Agrippa II. 

Herod Antipas, son of Herod (4 b.o.- 
38 ad) 1862 

Herodotns, historian, 7, 8, 9, 50, 2508 

Hero worship, 206 

Herrad, abb^s of Landsperg, illu- 
minated MS., 2908 
Herscbel, Sir William, 103 
Hersohell, Sir Farrer, 5252 
Heruliaos, Teutonic people, 3429 
Hetwegh, George, 4924 
Heisegovina : see Bosnia and Herze- 
govina 

Henen, Alexander, Russian reformer, 
5290 

Henog, Edward, bishop of Swiss Old 
Catholics, 5232 

Hesehti, king of Egypt : see Semti 
Hess, Moses (1812-75). 6268 
Hess, General (1788-1870), 5026, 5029 
Hesse Cassel, duchy, constitution (1830), 
4878 

— German federation, policy, 4960-74, 

5143 

— Prussian acquisition and rule (1866), 

6080, 5081 

— quarrels with Frederic William I., 

4878 

— revolutionary movement (1848), 

4922-24 

— under William I., 4833 

Hesse Darmstadt, duchy, constitution 
(1820), 4834 

— German federation policy, 4960-74 

— military treaty with Prussia, 5087 

— modern history, 5221 

— rebellion (1832-33), 4880 

— revolutionary movement (1848), 

4916-24 

Hesyohastes, sect : see Quietists 
Hetepsekbemui, king of Egypt, 2033 
Hetman, title of Cossack leader, 3264 
HezamiUon, wail across the HeUe8p(.>nt, 
2985, 2988 
Heyd, Willbelm, 4056 
Hesekiab, king of Judah (c. 727 B.c.), 
1778-79, 1578, 1675 
Hesion, king of Damascus ; see Hazael 
Hiaksai, ancient Korean kingdom, 862 
Hiawatha, 5704, 5703 
Hicks, General (1831-83), 2170 
Hidalgo, D., Mexican revolt, 3997, 
5960, 6997 

Hidetado, shogun of Japan, 487, 603, 
499, 525, 501 

Hideyori, emperor of Japan, 486, 487 
EUdeyosbi, emperor of Japan (1536-01), 
481-86, 488 

Hienses, German settlers in Hungary, 
3135 

Hiephoa, king of Annam (1883), 1415 
HierakonpMis, ancient city, Egypt, 
230, 2014, 2027 

Hieroeles, governor of Bithynia (c. 
284), M74 

Hier^yphies, development of art in 
Egypt, 2019-20 

— develop into syllabic writing, 203 

— Drift Han's picture writing, 146 , 151 

— earliest symbol, 2017 

— of Hittites. 1718. 1730, 1729 


Hieroglyph.es, introduced in Baby* 
Ionia, 1558 

— invention ascribed to Menee, 2032 

— Rosetta key fo, 2133 , 14 

— Sumerian. 263, 265 
Hieroa of Sold, explorer, 2592 
Hieronymites, monks, commission on 

South American natives, 5925 
Hieronymus of Prague (d. 1416) ; see 
Jerome 

High Commission, Court of, 4336, 4267 
High Tartary : see Eastern Turkestan 
Highlanders. Keltic people, 330 
Hiknptah, ancient name for Memphis, 
2023 

Hildebad, king of the Ostrogoths 
(6th century), 3459 

Hildebrand, cardinal : see Gregory VII., 
pope 

HildMard, empress, marriage with 
(Jharlemagne, 3467, 3492 
Hilderich. Vandal king (623). 2204, 2910 
Hillah, town on site of Babylon, 280, 
1957 

— see also Hira 
Hilmi Pasha, 5318 

Himalaya, mountains, 1123, 1124, 1148 

— Kinchinjunga i)eak, 5580 

— passes, 1148 

— scenes, 1144 

— source of the J umna, 1140 

— wooden bridge in, 1138 

Himeko, empress regent of Japan ; 

see Jingo KOgO, empress regent 
Himeko, queen of Jai^an : see I’iinibu 
Himera, battle (480 b.c.). 2192. 2382 
Himilous, Carthaginian traveller, 2198 
Hims, commerce in time of Crusades, 
4030-31 

Hims. battle (1281), 2151 

— (1299), 2152 

Himyarites. ancient people of Arabia, 
330, 1888 

Hlnayana, in Buddhist doctrine : see 
Little Chariot 

Hinomar, archbishop of Rheims, 3768 
Hindustan : see India 
Hinduism, 1205-14 

— deities, 1171 

— forms of worship, 1208, 1209 

— lower deities of. 1208 

— sacred books, 1212 

— temples, 1129, 1132 

— see also Brahmanism 

Hindu Kush, mountains, 2560, 1123, 
1124 

Hindu Bao, Mahratta prince, 1246 
Hindus : see India 

Hi-nin, Japanese class of people, 445, 
684 

Hintsa, Kaffir chief, 6512 
Hipatius, proclaimed Byzantine em- 
peror (532), 2910 
Hippalus, Greek navigator, 1425 
Hipplas, tyrant of Athens, 1812, 2497 
Hippo, city, N. Africa, 2202, 2382 
Hippocrates, 2512 
Hippodamus, Greek architect, 2519 
Hippodrome, in Byzantium, 2909 
Hippoly.os, pupil of Trenwus, 2869 
Hipponon, prenlstoric Egyptian town, 
246 

Hipp^otamos, goddess of Ancient 
Egypt, 2091 

Hira. on the Euphrates, ancient city, 
1910, 1426, 1910 

— see also Hillah 

Hirado, Portuguese trading centre 
n.542). 412 

Hiram, king of Tyre (c. 1000 b.c.), 1422, 
1743. 

Hirohito Miobinomiya, crown prince of 
Japan, 633 

Hirpinii, tribe of Italy, 2414 
Hirisn, monastery, 3595, 3729 
Hirsob, Moritz, 5011 
I Hisoham, Omayyad caliph (724), 1926, 

I 3516 

Hisoham, caliph in Spain (741) 3516 
Hisoham L, caliph of Spain (788-96), 
S9ii0 

Hisehamn., caliph of Spain (976-1012), 
3982-84 

Hisoham HL, caliph of Spain (1026-31), 
3984 
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Hissarlik, hill of Troy, excavations, 176, 
178, 179-184 

Histisiu of Miletus, 1812. 1814 
BOstory, climatic influences, map, 391 

— Bryce’s Introductory article, 1-60 

— does history make for progress 1 

66-69 

— educational value, 114 

— first historical inscriptions of Ancient 

Egypt, 2062 

— five eras of, 186 

— growth of modern knowledge, 85-48 

— human and geological, relative 

lengths, 90 

— In the light of biology, 6405-32 

— lialaeontoioglcal antiquities begin, 

175 

— summary and chronology, 60-78 
Hltosubashi, Jai)ane8e prince ; see 

Tokugawa Kei kl 

Hittin. near Tiberias, Palestine, Sala- 
dln's defeat of Crusaders, 1187 
Hittites. ancient people, 1717-32 

— .lEgean civilisation and, 295 

— architecture, specimens of, 1725, 

1733 

— Aramscans and their relation to, 1724 

— art, specimens of, 1719, 1726, 1732 

— Babylon conquered, 1566, 1603 

— in Babylonian civilisation, 1695 

— castle reconstructed from Senjlrli 

remains, 1733 

— character of their writings, 1730 

— characteristics of people, 330, 1718 

— downfall of empire, 1570, 1578 

— Egyptian wars. 2107-14 

— gods, sacrificing to, 1725 

— (he Khatti, 1719 

— the Kuinmnkhi and Muski, 1722 

— influence In Syria, 1732 

— languages of, 1556, 1718, 1721 

— origin discussed, 1718 

— portrait of a king, 1732 

— lottery, 1561 

— Ramses II. defeats at Kadesh, 1720 

— rock Bciilpture and hieroglyphics, 

1718, 1719, 1724 

— Siialmaneser I.'s campaign against, 

1786 

— soldier type, 1732 

— sources of history, 1792 

— spies caught by the Egyptians, 1721 

— tvpes. 1723 

Hiuen Ttang, Chinese traveller (645 
A.D.). 1191. 1206. 1401 
EDubi, Zulu tribe. 2.'526, 5513 

Hoang-ho, Chinese river, 715, 848, 719 
Hobart, 1052, 1056 
Hobbss, Thomas, 4575 
Hobson, W. B.. arctic explorer, 6325 
Hobson, Captain, 990. 992 
Hocolevs, 'Aomas (h. 1368), poet, 3906 
Hoohe, Loaare, 4682, 467 1 
Hoohsiogo, 6016-17. 6702. 6020 
Hoohst, battle (1622). 4302 
Hoohstadt, Imttle (1703), 4458 

— (1704), 4458 

— (1800), 4702 

Hoobstetters. family of bankers, 46W 
Hodgkin, Dr. Thomas, on Western 
Europe in the Middle Ages, 3371 
Hosi He, people : tee Ulgtirians 
Hoe Botory printing preu. 198 
Hoter, Andreas (1767-1810), campaign 
against Napoleon, 4745 
Hoffdlng, Professor, on personality, 
6409, 6428 ^ 

Hogarth. D. 0., rite of civilisation in 

Europe, 28l'~98 

Hogne. u! battle (1692). 4160, 4444, 
4480, 4626, 6526, 4161 ^ 

Hobenfriedeberg, battle (1745), 4630, 
4540 

HohenModen, batUe (1800), 4708 
Bobenlobe, Prince, German ImperW 
Chancellor (1854), 5213, 5220, 6219 
Hohenstauffen family, 3601-15 

— anceetral castle, 3611 

— Italian supremacy, 398^52 

— and origin of name Ohibellne, 3392 

— atruggis for the Imperial crown 

(1125), 8599 ^ ^ 

— Swabian duchy granted to, 8*96 

— see alto names of rulers 
BohensoUeni family, castle, STM 

6497 
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Hoheusollern lam'ly. origin of, 3401 

— Prussian empire fovuided, 4533 

— see also names of rulers 
Hohermatht Geor^re, 5017 

Hohis, order of Brahman priests, 1212 
Hohleiels cave, 145 
Hojeda, Alonzo, 5880, 5891 
Hojo family of Japanese regents, 416, 
474-77 

Holbein, Hans, work, 4136 
Holberg, Ludwig (1684-1754), Danish 
writer, 4577 

Holderness, cn^ast erosion at, 117 
“ Hold with Hope,” (iroenland, 6320-32 
Holkar, founder of the kingdom of 
Indore, 1244, 5400 
Holland : see Netherlands 
Holmgard : see Novgorod 
Holm-Riigen, ancient ])eople : see Rngi 
Holstein, duchy, Danish war (1700), 
4408 

— Prussian and Danish dispute: see 

Schleswig-Holstein 

Holstein-Olucksburg family, succession 
to power, 4073 

Holstein-Oldenburg family, Danish sym- 
pathies, 4043 

Holy Alliance (1815), 4704, 4705 
Holy Communion, festival of Corpus 
Christ! instituted (1264), 3740 
Holy Grail, epics of. 3806 
Holy Land : see Palestine 
Holy League (1511). 3688, 3833-34 

— (1576), 4280, 4200 

Holy Roman Empire, 3581-3702 

— army tax instituted (1427), 3646 

- Austrian monarchy's development, 
4521-31 

— Charlemagne's empire, 3481-06 

— Charles IV.'s work for, 3160-62 

— (diaries V.'s empire, 421 1-22 

— coinage rights conferred on electors, 

3665 

— commercial history, 4630-32 

— courts of justice constitution, 3664 

— crown of Charlemagne, ‘MSti 

— decay of revenue, 3663-64 

— election of emperors, introduction of 

princitde, 3582-85 

~ Electoral Vnion formed (1421), 3644 

— electors, enumeration of, 3400 

— extinction (1806), 4730 

— PYanconian ein[)erors, 3501-00 

— lYench ascendancy over, 44 32-45 

— Cerman principalities, relations with, 

3661-^74 

— gold florins, 3605 

— Hai>sl)urg8' power, general survey of 

history, 3300 

— HohCnstauffen rulers, 3601-15 

— Hussite wars, 3642-40 

— in Italy, 3033 -52 

— Maximilian's reforms, 3675-01 

— Moravian supremacy, 3148 

— papal relations, 3385-06, 3616-24, 

3625-36 

— peace edicts, 3663 

— reform of constitution (1405), 3678 

— regalia of the Cerman emperors, 35S3 

— religious conflicts of tlic states (16th 

century), 4203, 4300 

— religious settlement of 1555, 4222 

— revival of in 10th century, 3581-00 

— rise of the electorate. 3617 

— second birth of, under Cliarlemagne, 

3376 

— supremacy in Hungary claim, 3116 

— Switzerland's revolt from, 3662 

— Turkisli invasions, 3651-50 

— union of princes (1663), 4414 

— Westphalia peace effects (1648), 

4311, 4405-6 

Holy Sepulchre, disputes re possession 
of, from 1187-1850, 5005 

— picture, 5007 

— see also (Yusades and Crimean War 
Holzappel, Peter Melauder, count of 

(1585-1684), 4311 
Homathooh, river, Canada, 6069 
Homage, in feudal system, 4100-8 
Home Role (Ireland) movement, 5165, 
5178-79. 5424, 5647 
Home Rule BUI (1803), 5178, 5179, 5438 
Homer, 2469, 2468, 2468-72 
Homo ” in feudal system, 4103 
Homs, battle (1832), 2162 
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Honan, 847, 848 
Hon--dd, island : see Hon-slui 
Honduras, federation with Central 
American states, 6007 

— Hondurans people, 330 

— Maya ruins, 5732-42 

Honduras, British : see British Hon- 
duras 

Hongi, Maori chief, 087 

Hong Kong, administration, 5566 

— cession to Britain, 5505-7 

— education, 5588 

— proclamation of British possession 

(1841), 800 

— views, 843, 5541 
Honolulu, 074, 972, <1310 

Honoria, sister of Roman emperor, 
offer to marry Attila, 2700, 3020 
Honorians, body of troops, 3500 
Honorius, por>e, 2802 
Honorius, emperor of Rome (305-423), 
2787, 2789 
Hon-shu, 418, 432 
Honter, Johannes (1408-1549), 3143 
Hood, Viscount (1724 1816), 6100 
Hooker, Richard, theologian (d. 1600), 
4268, 4269 

Hoo-kew-shan, palace, 835 
Hooper, John (d. 1555), 4247 
Hopetoun, Lord, faring page 1083 
Hopton, Baron (1508-I652h 4346 
Horace, Roman poet, 2682, 2602, 2600, 
2694 

Horbehudti, Egyptian Icgrnd of, 242 
Horemheb, king of Egypt, 2106 
Hormuz VL, Persian king, lOlO 
Hormuz IV., king (573-00 a.D.), 1881 
Horn, Count Arvid, 4580 
Horn, Count Philip of Montmorency- 
Nivelle (1522-68), 4250 
Horse, African use, 2007 

— Asiatic origin probable, 150 

— early use of, 1603 

— Near East, imi)ort, 1572 

— in Neolithic Period, 150, 160 

— picture showing development, 160 
Hor-Soks, Mong<d 1'urki race, 330 
Hortuma, Mohammedan general. 1043 
Horuk Barbarossa, Creek pirate (1517), 

2200 

Horus, Egyptian sun god, 242, 2015, 
2000-01, 2081, 2093 

Horyu, Ja})}vne8C Buddhist temple, 514 
Hosain, emir of Jagatai, 1404 
! Hosain, Setid ruler of P(‘Tsia, abdication 
Hosea, Hebrew prophet, 1774, 1783 
Hoshea, king of Israel, 177-75, 1670 
Hosie, Sir A., on opium trade, 6358 
Hosius, vSpanisli bishoi), 3500 
Hospitallers, order of knighthood 
(Knights of St. Joiin and Knights 
of Malta), 4028-20, 4043-46 

— castle in Syria, 4031 

— driven from Rhodes, 4214 

— in Malta, 3043, 4214 

— Suleiman's revenge on, 3002 

— see also Crusades 
Hottentots, Afrieau race, 2270-84 

— connection with Nagada Egyptians, 

2028 

— Dutch wars with (17th century), 2282 

— ethnology, 20, 330, 351 

— Namaqna tribe's empire, 2283 

— racial struggles, 5620, 5651 

— type, 351 

House-bridge, Kashmir, 1138 
House of Lords : see l.ords. House of 
Houses, early construction by stationary 
peoples, 191 

— media'val plan, 2365 

— pictures of all ages, 21 

— Saxon arrangement of, 2365 

— 16th century plan of, 2365 
Housing of the working classes in 

England, 6400-2 

Houston, Samuel (1793-1863), 6000 
Houville, Gerard d% 5386 
Hovas, Madagascar i>eople, 331, 2350 
Howai^ of EMngham : Kse Nottingham, 
earl of 

Howe, Admiral Lord (1726-99), 4671, 
5527, 0088, 6085-96 

Howe, Joseph, reform leader in Novia 
Scotia (1804-73), 6122, plate facing 
6057 


Hoh— -Hul 

Howe, General Sir Wm. (1729-1814), 
American War of Independence, 
6085-94 

Hsiao-i, Chinese emperor : see Wu Ti 
Hsiaoking, Confucian Book of Filial 
Love, 730 

Hsien-feng, Chinese Manchu emperor, 
797, 799 

Hsi Hsia, ancient kingdom of Chinese 
empire, history of (884-1227), 1475 
Hsien-pi : see Sien-pe 
Hsiian Tong, emperor of China (1909), 
6357 

Hsiian Tsung, reign of Emperor Lungchi 
767 

Esuan Tsung, emperor of the Nu-chi, 
flight of, from Mongols, 1214 
Huaohi, San Martin lands at, 6974 
Huadca, Chinese ruins, 5831 
Huaina Capak« 5845-73, 5827 
Huanaco, antiqtiities, 5838-40 
Huang-ti, legendary Chinese ruler, 748 
Huaqin, battle, 5064 
Huaracuy, Inca festival, 5866-68 
Huaraz, anticiuities, 5838-40 
Huascar, Inca of Peru, 5845-74, 5908, 
5873 

Huastecs, American-Iiulian people, 336, 
5734, 5756, 5772-08 
Huaxyacac, 5770 

Hubertsburg, tr(‘aty (1763), 4165,4506, 
4545 

Hiibner, Austrian ambassador to France 
(1859), 5025 

Hudson, Henry (d. 1611), 6320-32, 

5448, 6050, 6050, 5449 
Hudson's Bay, 6o:i5, 6332 
Hudson’s Bay Company, (Canadian trade, 
6128-^30, 6321 

— Charter granted by (diaries II., 

5452 

— foundation, 5448, 6055, 6333 

— French attacks on trading stations, 

6031 

— North-West Territories, settlements, 

6175 

Hudson River, 6087-00, 6050 
Hudson’s Straits, 6327 
“ Hudson’s Tutches,” island, 6332 
Huehuetlapallan, Toltec settlement, 
5704 

Huemo Kadphises (or Kadaphes), ruler 
of the Yiie-tshi, 1457 
Huerta, General, 6276 
Huesch, General, 5374 
Huexotla, state, 5700 
Huexotzinco, state, 5763-97 
Hugh IV. of Cyprus (1324- 50), 4045 
Hugh ((’apet), king of France (987-96), 
3766-68, 3763, 3765 
Hugh (of Provence), king of Italy (925- 
40), 3037 

Hugh, count of Joppa, 4020 
Hugh (of Lu.signan), count of La 
Marche, revolt (1241), 3798 
Hugh of Lower Burgundy (d. 956), 
power in France, 3762-64 
Hugh of Payens, Templars founded 
under (c, 1119), 4028-20, 3783 
Hugh, count of Vermandois (1057-1102), 
on Crusade, 4018 
Hugh, town, 1252 
Hugo, name of rulers : see Hugh 
Hugo, Victor (1802-85), 5382, 4952 

— on Napoleon 111., 4951 

— “ Seven Wonders of Ancient Civili- 

sation," poem, 225 
“ Huguenot Lovers,” picture, 4151 
Huguenots, 4285-02, 4152 

— Charleston settlement, U.S,, 6015, 

6017 

— emigration to Canada forbidden, 

6022 

— emigrants to Cape Colony, 2313 

— escaping from France (1685), 4437 
— ^ flight from France, 4625 

— massacre of St. Bartholomew, 4205, 

4288 

— persecutions, pictures, 4158, 4159 

— Richelieu's campaign against (1626), 

4314 

FuTues de Besze, poetry, 3807 
Fa mnyd, Hun ruler, 1465 
Hoiloabamba* Incas conquer, 5862 
Huilcamayo* Inca settlement, 5843 
Huiloapayo, battle (1809), 5964 



Hui — Ice 

HuiUcanota, Incas invade, 6846 
Httilloas Huamaiit Inca antiquities, 5844 
Huing Nu, Mongolian tribe, 1203, 1451 
Huiraoooba, Inca god, 5842-71 5856 
Huiraoooha, Inca king, 5856-58 
Hoitramaimalaiid, Viking settlement, 
6011 

Hui Tsung, Chinese Sung emperor, 771 
Huitsilihuik, king, 5783-89 
Huitzilopochtli, Aztec god, 5763, 5772- 
77 

Hulagu, Mongol ruler of 13th century, 
1489-90 

— Assassins destroyed by, 1966 

— expedition against Irak and Syria, 

1487 

— friendship for Christians, 4042 
Hull, General, 6112 

Hulst, Gerard, 1383 
Hulwud, Hindu temple, 1129 
Humanists, Italian and German xnove- 
inents, 3758-59 

— Luther supported by. 4183 

— Paul II. persecutes, 4126 

— reinforced by scholars from Con- 

stantinople, 3411 
Human race : see Man 
Human sacrifices, in Ashanti and Da- 
homey, 2260, 2260 

— Aztecs and Nahuas, 5771-5800 

— among Bulgarians, 3035 

— Chibchas offer, 5809-12, 581o 

— suppression in India, 1282 

— traces of amongst 81av peoples, 3192 

— see also cannibalism 

Humber, river, Newfoundland, 6180 
Huttea, Philip von, 5918 
Humayun, Mogul emperor (1530-56), 
1226-27, 1228, 1227, 1227 
Humbert I. of Italy (1878-1900), 5231, 
5375, 5230 

Humbert (White Hand) of Maurienne, 
Turin dynasty founded, 3949 
Humboldt, Alexander (1769-1859), 5954, 
4837 

Humboldt, William (1767-1835), 4837 
Hume, king of Kanem (d. 1151), 2233 
Hume, David (1711-76), historian, 4517, 
4557, 4147 
Hume, Joseph, 5249 
Humphrey, duke of Gloucester (1397- 
1447), 3894 

Huna, in Indian epics, 1451 
Hunabku, Maya god, 5744 
Hunac Eel, Mayas ruled by, 5751-52 
Hunavo, people in the A vesta, 1451 
Hundred, of the Teutonic people, 3437 
“ Hundred Associates,^’ 6022-26 
'‘Hundred Courts,” 4119 
Hundred Days, The, 4766 
Hundred Years War (1338-1453), 
3809-24, 3881-3910, 3398 
Hunerich, king of the Vandals (477), 
2204 

Hungarians : see Magyars 
Hungary, 3113-44 

— Anjou dynasty, 3119 

— Arpad dynasty, 3114-18 

— Austrian relations to-day, 5329-36, 

5222 

— Bohemian war (1468), 3175 

— Byzantine art in, 2933 

— conspiracy against Hapsburg rule 

(1664), 4415 

— constitution (1849), 4784, 4971 
(1861), 5061 

— “ C/Ounty courts," or assemblies 

of nobles, 5061 

— Croatia absorbed by, end of 11th 

century^ 3083 

— crown, 3126 

— Crusades : see Crusades 

— dress of soldiers of the 16th century, 

3132 

— German element and their influence 

i.1 

— gjpBle# in, 3110-11 

— Hapsburg power in, 3125-34, 4521- 

31 

— Hundred Years War, 3126 

— Kossuth’s rebellion (1848), 4983-41 

— literature, Arpad times, 3118 

16th century, 3128 

17th century, 3132 

18th century, 8134 

— Magyars of the Middle Ages, 3113-24 


Htttgiry, Maximilian's war against 
(1516), 3686 

— Mongol invasion, 1486, 3118 

— Naples' alliance with, 3976-77 

— nobles’ costumes, 3133 

— peasants revolt (1514). 3124 

— Poland united with (1370). 3120 

— Protestant movement, 3127-30 

— revolutionary movement (1848), 

4918-24, 5005 

— Homan Church established (c. 999), 

3116 

— Roman settlement. 3113 

— Saracen raids (1092), 4009 

— Serb migration to in nth ccntuiy, 

3100 

— social democracy in, 5277 

— (1861-67). 

— survey of liistory to French revolu- 

tion, 2897-99 

— Thirty Years War. 4301-12 

— Turkish wars (1444). 2987, 3121, 36.')7 
(l.'-.26), 3002, 2124 

(1663), 4414 j 

(1697). 3130 

— typical scenes. 3139 \ 

— under Maria Theresa (1740-80), 3134 

— village in Curpatliian Mountains, 

3139 

— see also names of rulers, wars, etc. 

Hung-Siu-tsswsn. 5506 
Hung-wu, Chinese Ming dynasty. 776 
Hunkyar Shalsssi Convention (1833), 
4888 

Hum, 1451-66, 3027-32, 331 

— Asiatic kingdoms, 1451-54 

— Bulgarians connection with. 3033 

— Cldnese wars with. 1454, 1462 

— decline of power, 3030-32 

— European invasions of. 1466, 2387, 

3028, 3453-54 

— liordes merged in other races, 3032. 

3033 

— struggle with the (iotlis, 3449-50 

— the reign of Attila, 3028 

— struggle with China, 1231, 1451 

— Til)etan alliances, 1454 

— Western migration, 1465 
HuMa : see Zaqne 

Hunsahna, Chibchas ruled by, 5818 
Hunter, Captain John, 1033, 1034 
Hunter, Robert, 6297-99 
Hunter, Colonel, Sudan cani|>nigii, 5.524 
Huntingdon. Earl of. heads faction 
against John of (iaunt, 3886 
Huntingdon, Earldom of, Scots kings 
hold, 3912 

Hunyadi Janos, Hungarian liero (1387- 
1456), 3121 

— castle, 3121 

— death (1456), 2995 

— portrait, 3122 

— Turkish wars, 2987, 2788, 3657 
Hnnzas, Aryan people, 324 
Hupas, American Indian tribe, 321 
Huron, lake, 6021 

HnroM, American Indians, 331, 5702, 
6021-27, 6021, 6023 
Husain : see Hussein 
Hnskiason, William, 4798 
Hnss, John (1369-1415), condemned by 
Council of Constance (1415), 3168 

— persecution and martyrdom, 3639- 

42, 3752, 3408 

— pictures, 3165, 3167, 3169 

— reformation work In Bohemia, 

3166-68 

Hussein, son of All the Caliph, 1919 
Hussein, Mohammedan commander of 
Syrian army, 1922 

Hussein All, king-maker of the Delhi 
empire, 1240 

Hnssein Avni Pasha, Turkish minister 
(d. 1876), 5198, 5202, 5204 
Hnssita wars, 3159-72, 3644-49, 3753- 
54 

Hn Ta-hai, plate facing 748 
Hntehinson, Thomas, 6077 
Hntton, Ulrioh von, German poet and 
humanist (1488-1523), 4185, 4185 
Hmdajr, T. H., 103, 6414-32 
Hyaointhos, god, 2408 
Hydnh IndUkias, totem, 211 
Hydaspes, 1202, 2564 
Hyderabad : see Halderabad 
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Hydar AU : see Haider All 
Hydrogen, gas, 96 
Hyksos, people, 331 

— expulsion from Egypt, 2062 

— and Hebrew exodus, 60, 2064 

— invasion and conquest of Egypt, 

2059-64 

— horse introduced Into Africa 

(2000 B.O.), 2007 

— influence on Egyptian art. 2030 
Hylosoieni, acientilic creed, 107 
Hypatia, teacher of philosophy, 2888 
Hy^boreaM, 637-44, 1460 
Hyperides, leader of (Jreck revolt against 

Macedonia, 2574 
Hyphasis. river, 1202, 2564 
Hirraootheriam. 160 

Hyroania. province, Asia. 260, 1852. 
1869, 2560 

Hyroanus, John, king of Jiulica (135- 
106 H.C.), 1857 

Hyroanus II., king of Jiutiea (63 b.c.), 
1857, 2664 

HyspaosiuM, satrap. 1845 

1 

lamntbal. tlistrlct of Elam, 1702 
lanlas. Hyksos king of Egypt, 2060 
lapygii, tribe of Italy, 2414-15 
latbur, ancient imtviucc, Elam, 1706 
laubidi, king oi Hamatli, 1776 
la’udi, ancii'ut II it life state, 1726 
lazyges, Sariuatian tribe, 2450 
Ibeas, negro race, 331 
Ibell. Karl von. 4836 
Ibernia, ideiititied with Ireland. 2428 
Iberian peninsula ; see Spain and 
Fortugal 

Iberians, peo))le. 331 

— in (Jaul, 2430 

— in Italy, 2411 12 

— in Southern France. 2428 

— of Spain, 2439-42 

— probably earliest udial)i(ants of 

Britain. 3197 

Iberville. Pierre Lemoyne, explorer 
(1661-1706), 6029-36, 11030 
Ibex, Europeai» surNivor of DrifI and 
ttlaelal Periods, 120, 121 
Ibi-Sin, king of Fr, 1597 
Ibn ali Amir : Mansur, A1 

Ibn Ruzzik. vizir ot Egypt. 2147 
Ibn-Sin, ruler of the I r dynasty, 
1700 

IbU'Sina, hlst«>rian : set* .Avicenna 
Ibn Taluo, Turkisti governor of lugypt 
(868) : see Aliinad Ibn 'I'lilun 
Ibn Timnab (1061). 3942 
Ibo, negro tribe ; see Abo 
Ibrahim, sultan of Bornu (1818 46), 
execute<l by usurper Cmar, 223a 
Ibrahim, emir of Karainari, 2989 
Ibrahim, cundhlate for Mogul throne 
(1720), 1240 

Ibrahim L, 'I'urkish sultan (1640-48), 
3015, 3014 

Ibrahim, leader of the Young Turki, 
5205 

Ibrahim ebn al Aglab (877). 22 >7 
Ibrahim Bey. emir of Egypt (1735- 
1817), 1708. 2156 
Ibrahim ion Jacob (965), 3193 
Ibrahim Koiko, sultan of Darfur 
(d. 1874), 2242 

Ibrahim Lodi, ruler of Punjab and 
Delhi (1517-26), 1224, 1225 
Ibrahim Padshah, tomb, 1133 
Ibrahim Pasha, viceroy of Egypt 
(1789-1848), 2161-62 
Ibsen. Henrik, 5160, 5159 
lea, battle (1820), 5978 
Ice Age, mammottis Of, plate following 
88 

— see also Glacial, Interglacial and 

Postglacial Periods 
Icebergs, in Polar seas, 6334-35 
Ice Haven : see Barentz Bay 
Iceland. 3565-70 

— dl«*overy, 3545, 6324 

— geographical description, 3530 

— language, 4061 

— literature, 3569 

— Norsemen land on, 357 

— people, 22, 331 

— Itichard III. sends expedition, 6.324 

— Vikings occupy, 4061 

6409 
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Iidia, Seleucus'B invasion of, 1838 

— Sikhs’ rise to power, hiitory, 1241-42 

— Syrian Influence on literature, 2924 

— taxation, 1356 

— telegraph rates, 

— Thugs and Dacoito in, 1283 

— Tibetan Embassy (632 a.d.), 1474 

— Timur’s invasion of, 1495 

— trade, in time of Crusades, 4030-32 

— trade statistics, 1356, 

— trade marks, 

— trade route to, discovered by 

Portuguese, 1976 

— trade route in Middle Ages, 4054 

— weights and measures of, 

— western passage to, Columbus’s 

efforts to And, 5878 

— women, position of, 1210 
India Act (1784), 1265 
India Act (1858), 1312 

Indian Army, administration, 1321 

— during East India Company’s rule, 

1280 

— at time of Mutiny. 1318 

— reorganisation (1862), 1318, 1320 

— reforms from 1880, 1320 

— reforms under Lord Lansdowne, 1346 

— soldiers of native regiments, 137.V 

— strength of, 1320 

Indian Archipelago : see Ma'aysia 
Indian Civil Service, 5562-63. 1353, 1338 
Indian Mutiny (1857), 1301-12, 4990-02, 
5500-1 

— attitude of natives before, 1301 
' — British troops embark, 4995 

— causes of, 1303 

— growth of, 1306 

— incidents and scenes during, 1502 . 

1304 , 1305 , 1300 , 1307 , 1308 , 1309 , 
1310 , 1311 , 1312 

— proclamation of pardon, 1317 

— rewards to loyal rulers, 1321 

— Sepoys in, 1301, 1303 
Indian Ocean, 1417-36 

— Arabs in, 1427, 1431, 1432 

— British ascendancy in, 1432-36 

— ('Ihinese in, 1425, 1428 

— commerce, 1422 

— Hebrews in, 1422 

— Malays in, 1428 

— map of bed of, 1419 

— Persian trade with, 1426 

— primitive migratioms, 1417-21 

— Phoenicians in, 1422 

— Portuguese in, 1432, 1433 

— races of. 1420 

— Homan trade, 1425 

— llussia in, 1436 

— Spanish in, 1432 

— Vasco da Gama’s expedition blessed. 

1410 

Indians, American : see American 
Indians and names of tribes 
Indicoplenstes, Byzantine traveller and 
writer ; see Cosmas Indicopleustes 
Individual rights, establishment of, 2376 
Individualism, 6308, 4573 
Indo-Ohina : see Further India 
Indo-Chinese, section of Alongolic 
family, 331 

Indo-European people : see Aryan 
Indo-Oermanic people : see Aryan 
Indo-Iranian peoples, 1160, 1162 
Indonesia : see Malaysia 
Indo-Scythians, 1457 
Indonesians, 331, 1009, 1388, 1420 
Indore, 1273, 1274, 1244 
Indra, Aryan deity, 1165, 1171 
Indnlgenee, Declaration of (1688), 4474 
Indnlgenees, 3684, 4180, 4182 
Indus, river, 1149, 2564, 1124 
Industrial arbitration : see Arbitration, 
Industrial 

Industry, industrial development of 
Great Britain, 5237-48 

— medhoval conditions, 6368-70 

— survey of tlie world’s progress, 6361- 

6383 

Indy. Tineentd* 6388 
TatanUaMa , 1283, 1906 
Intent mortnlity, 6421-27, 6308 
Inceborg of Denmark, queen of France 
(1176-1236), divorce, 3776 
Ingellieiin, imperial diet (788), 3485 
Inglefirid, Sir B. A., 6325 
Ini^es, Bear-Adsaind, 572, 57S 


; Inglis, Sir John, 1300 
Ingniomems, prince of the Cherusci, 
3442 

Ingushis, Caucasian tribe. 324 
Ingvar, Danish chief (9th century), 
English raids, 3554 
Ink. use by ancient Egyptians, 2019 
Inkerman, battle (1854), 4987, to face 
4975 

Inland Sea, Japan, 426, 418 
Innocent I., bishop of Rome (402-417), 
2889 

lanocont H., pope (1130-43), 3729, 3728 , 
3950, 2961 

Innocent m., pope (1198-1216), 3734- 
36, 3736 

— Alfonso the Noble supported by, 

3993 

— Aragon as fief of. 3996-97 

— as guardian of Frederic II.. 305()~-r>2 

— Bulgarian negotiations with (1202), 

3042 

— Crusade V. organised, 4040 

— Frederic II, 's relations with, 3392 

— French relations, 3772-76, 3780-82 

— growth of })apal fMjwer, 3944 

— policy in temporal affairs, 3764 

— relations with John of England, 3869 
Innocent IV., pt^pe (1243-54), election, 

3951 

— entry into Naples. 3953 

— Frederic II. *8 quarrels with, 3195, 

3614, 3778, 3781 

— Haakon IV. of Norw’ay offered the 

imperial crowm by, 3568 

— inscription on tomb, 3952 
Innocent VI.. pope (1352-62), 3626. 4134 
Innocent VIH.. pope (1484-92), 3755 
Innsbruck, Maximilian’s tomb, 4136 
Innuites : see Esquimaux 

Inouy^, Admiral loaron, 562, 007 
Inquest of sheriffs (1170), 3865 
Inq^uisition, In France, 3800 

— in Netherlands, 4259 

— in Portugal, 4008 

— in Spain, 3409, 4004, 4254 

— men of justice, 4202 
Instinct, faculty of, 108-9 
Institutes of Justinian : see Justinian 

code 

Instrument of government (1653), 
4350, 4365 

Insubrians. (iallic tribe, 2429, 2641 
Insurance, state insurance of workers in 
Germany, 5273 

Intellectual capacity, development ot. in 
man, 44-46 

Intelligence, development of in animals 
and man, 108 

— successful struggle for survival, 6411 

Interdicte. 3735 

Interglacial Period, climatic and bi >> 
logical conditions, 130 

— Eurox)ean fauna, 120 

— human remains at Taubach, 129 

Interim of Augsburg : see Augsburg 
International arbitration : see Arbitra- 
tion, International 
Internationalism. 6402 
International League, 223 
Inti. Inca god, 5828, 5843 
Inti huaUna/^ 5854 
‘‘ Inti Raimi.’* Inca festival, 5854 
Invention, progress of. 42 
Investitures. Concordat of Worms 
(1122). 3598 

— Gregory VII.. prohibition of lay 

Investitures (1075), 3594 

— Paschal II/s decision (1111), 3596 

— settlement of claims of the pope and 

emperor, 3390 
lol. Carthaginian city, 2382 
Iona, island. 3505, 3506 I 

Ionia, country. Asia Minor, art and cul- I 
ture. 1798 ! 

— Oyges attack on towns. 1795 

— history of the Greek cities, 1798 

— peopled by immigrants from Greece, 

1792 I 

— as Persian satrapy. 1813 
Ionian Island. 560o. 5012, 3962 
lonians. 381. 2467 

— first contact with Assyria. 1674 

— repulsed from Cilicia. 1676 

— versatility. 2490 

lonio aroliiteotiire. 292, 280 


lowaSt American Indian tribe, 344 
Iphierates. Athenian general. 2528 
Iphigeoia and Orestes. 2444 
Ipsus. battle (301 B.Cj, 1826, 2380 
Iquaau Falls, 5811 
Iraca, title, Chibchas adopt, 5808 
Irak, ancient eoiintr>\ Abdallah the 
pretender's revolt, 1922 

— Mohammedan feuds in. 1917-18 

— Omayyad ruh? in, 1920 

— population, mixed nature of, 1938 

— under Turkish rule, 1981 
Irala. Domingo de. 5914 
Iran : see Persia 

Iranians. Aryan race, 331, 2443 
Ira wadi, river, 5500, 1387, 1391 
Ireland. ABgean influences on early art, 
292 

— agrarian legislation, 5164 

— agrarian outrages, 5174 

— Anglo-Norman occujuition, 3866 

— before the Hestoration. 4367-68 

— Cliarlcs l.’s policy in, 4341 

— Christianity in, 3523 

— close of the Victorian era, liistory, 

5163-5192 

— colonisation of Flster, 4329 

— Crom well’s oppressive government, 

435(», 4368 

— Desmond’s rebellion (1580), 4368 

— disestAblishment of the Anglican 

Church, 5164 

— English policy in 14th and 15th 

centuries, 3910 

— English rule up to time of Henry 

VII., 3931 32 

— English war witii Edward Bruce, 

3880 

— eviction scene, 517 1 

— famirii*, 01 15 

— family feuds in, 4300 

— Fenian disturbances, 5002-04 

— future discussed, 5647 

— Gaelic race in, 2428-29 

— Gladstom^’s j)()Ucy, 5173-5174 

— grievances against England, 4771--4 

— Home Rule movement, 5165, 5179, 

5424, 5647 

— Irish ptH)])le, meaning of tenn, 331 

— Keltic^ people, history, 2425-38 

— language, 3498 

— “ m(K)nlighting ” outrages, 5170 

— Norwegian invasions, 3540. 3542 

— Parliament under Act of lleiuincla- 

tion (1783). 4773 

— police* searching for arms, 5172 

— rebellion of (1798), 4773 

— relations with England to-day, 5424 

— religious difllculticH and perHecutlons, 

4772 

— Salisbury’s policy. 5185 

— Shan O^Neill’s rebellion (16th cen- 

tury), 4367 

— Strafford’s government of, 4331, 4368 

— Tyrone’s rebellion (16th century), 

4368 

— unifui with England (1801), 4771, 

4774 

— William IIl.’s campaign in, 4480 
IrenmuB. bishop of Lyons (180), 2868 
Irene, Byzantine empress, mother of 

(Constantine V.. 2939 
Irene, Byzantine empress, wife of Con- 
stantine V., 2919 
Ireton. Henry (1611-51), 4343 
Irish : see Ireland 

Irish Land League : see Land League, 
Irish 

Irish L^l Oovemment Act (1808), 5191 
Irjar, battle (1866), 1519 
Irkata, ancient town, Phcenlda. 2072 
Irkbnlinl. king of Hamath, 1727 
Irkutsk. 681 , 678 

Irmengard (daughter of Emperor Louis 
if), abduction, 3936 
Imaoh. king of the Huns, 1466 
Iron Age. 177-^78 
Iron ehair, torture of, 217 
Iron erown of Lombardy, 3463 
IroasideSs parliamentary force, 4346 
Iroqooii Indians, 5700--6, 331 

— Brantford settlement, 6110 

— Canadian eettlerB* struggles with^ 

6021—34 

— Denonville’s expedition against, 6031 

— enmity to settlers, 6065 

6501 
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India, Seleucus’s invasion of, 1838 

— Sikhs’ rije to power, hijtory, 1241-42 

— Syrian influence on literature, 2924 

— taxation, 1356 

— telegraph rates, 

— Thugs and Dacoits in, 1283 

— Tibetan Embassy (632 a.d.), 1474 

— Timur’s invasion of, 1495 

— t’^de, in time of Crusades, 4030-32 

— tAde statistics, 1356, 

— tjade marks. 


I Inglit, Sir John, 1300 
, Infoiomerns, prince of the Clierusci, 
3442 

Ingnihis, Caucasian tribe. 324 
i Ingvar, Danish chief (9th century), 
j English raids, 3554 

I Ink, use by ancient Egyptians, 2019 
! Inkerman, battle (1854), 4987, to face 
I 4975 


— trade route to, discovered by 

Portuguese, 1976 
trade route in Middle Ages, 4054 

— - weights and measures of, 

— western passage to, Columbus’s 

efforts to find, 5878 

— women, position of, 1210 
India Act (1784), 1265 
India Act (r858), 1312 

Indian Army, administration, 1321 

— during East India Company’s rule, 

1280 

— at time of Mutiny, 1318 

— reorganisation (1862), 1318, 1320 

— reforms from 1880, 1320 

— reforms under Lord Lansdowne, 1346 

— soldiers of native regiments, 1319 

— strength of, 1320 

Indian Archipelago : see Ma'avsia 
Indian Civil Service, 5562-63, 1353, 1338 
Indian Mutiny (1857), 1301-12, 4990-92, 
6500-1 


Inland Sea, Japan, 426, 418 
Innocent I., bishop of Rome (402-417), 
2389 

Innocent n.* pope (1130-43), 3729, 3728, 
3950, 2961 

Innocent HI., pope (1198-1216), 3734- 
36, 3736 

— Alfonso the Noble supported by, 

3993 

— Aragon as fief of, 3996-97 

— as guardian of Frederic 11., 3950-52 

— Bulgarian negotiations with (1202), 

3042 

— Crusade V. organised, 4040 

— Frederic Il/s relations with, 3392 

— Frencli relations, 3772-76, 3780-82 

— growth of papal iK>wer, 3944 

— policy in temporal affairs, 3764 

— relations with John of England, 3869 
Innocent IV., pope (1243-54), election. 

3951 

— entry iiib) Naples, 3953 

— Frederic II. *8 quarrels with, 3195, 

3614, 3778, 3781 


lowas* American Indian tribCi 344 
Iphiemtei, Athenian general, 2528 
Iphigeaia and Orestes, 2444 
Ipsns, battle (301 n,c.), 1826, 2380 
iQuain Falls* 58 it 
Inca* title, Chibchas adopt, 5808 
Irak, ancient ooiintry, Abdallah the 
j pretender's revolt, 1922 

— Mohammedan feuds in, 1917-18 

— Omayyad rule in, 1920 

— population, mixed nature of, 1938 

— under Turkish rule, 1981 
Irala* Domingo de* 5914 
Iran : see Persia 

Iranians, Aryan race, 331, 2443 
Irawadi* river, 5500, 1387, jsyj 
Ireland, JEgean influences on early art, 
292 

— agrarian legislation, 5164 

— agrarian outrages, 5174 

— Anglo-Norman occupation, 3866 

— before the Restoration, 4367-68 

— Charles I.’s fxdiey in, 1341 

— Christianity in, 3523 

I — close of the Victorian era, history, 

I 5163-5192 

— colonisation of Clster, 4329 

I — tYofuweirs oppressive government, 

I 4350, 4368 

— Desmond's rebellion (1580), 4368 

— diseHtablislimeiit of tlio Anglican 

Church, 5164 

— English i>olicy in 14th and 15th 


— attitude of natives before, 1301 

— British troops embark, 4995 

— causes of, 1303 

— growth of, 1306 

— incidents and scenes during, 1302, 

1304, 1305, 1306, 1307, 1308, 1309, 
1310, 1311, 1312 

— proclamation of pardon, 1317 

— rewards to loyal rulers, 1321 

— Sepoys in, 1301, 1303 
Indian Ocean, 1417-36 

— Arabs in, 1427, 1431, 1432 

— British ascendancy in, 1432-36 

— Chinese in, 1425, 1428 

— commerce, 1422 

— Hebrews in, 1422 

— Malays in, 1428 

— map of bed of, 1419 

— Persian trade with, 1426 

— primitive migrations, 1417-21 

— Phoenicians in, 1422 

— Portuguese in, 1432, 1433 

— races of, 1420 

— Roman trade, 1425 

— Russia in, 1436 

— Spanish in, 1432 

— Vasco da Gama’s expedition blessed, 

1416 

Indians* American : see Americati 
Indians and names of tribes 
Indicoplenstes, Byzantine traveller and 
writer : see Cosmas Indicoplenstes 
Individual rights* establishment of, 2376 
Indi^dnalism* 6308, 4573 
Indo-Ohina : see Further India 
Indo-Chinese* section of Mongoiic 
family, 331 

Indo-European people : see Aryan 
Indo-Oermanic people : see Aryan 
Indo-Iranian peoples, 1160, 1162 
Indonesia : see Malaysia 
Indo-Scythians, 1457 
Indonesians* 331, 1009, 1388, 1420 
Indore* 1273, 1274, 1244 
Indra, Aryan deity, 1165, 1171 
Indulgence* Declaration of (1688), 4474 
Indnlgences* 3684, 4180, 4182 
Indus* river, 1149, 2564, 1124 
Industrial arbitration : see Arbitration, 
Industrial 

Industry* industrial development of 
Great Britain, 5237-18 

— mediaeval conditions, 6368-70 

— surv’ey of the world’s progress, 6361- 

6383 

Indy. Vincent d% 5388 
Infanttoide, 1283* 1906 
Infant mortaUty, 6421-27, 6306 
Ingebofg of Denmark, queen of France 
(1176-1236), divorce, 3776 
lafdbeiBi* imperial diet (788), 3485 
Inglefleld* Sir JL Ju. 6325 
Ittgleg. Baar-Adndral* 572, 57S 


— Haakon IV. of Norw^ay offered the 

imi)erial crown by, 3568 

— inscription on tomb. 3952 
Innocent VL, jpope (1352-62), 3626, 4134 
Innocent VIIL, pope (1484-92), 3755 
Innsbruck* Maximilian’s tomb, 4136 
Innnites : see Esquimaux 

Inouy^* Admiral Baron* 562, 607 
Inquest of sheriffs (1170), 3865 
Inq^uisition* in France, 3800 

— in Netherlands, 4259 

— in Portugal, 4008 

— In Spain, 3409, 4004, 4254 

— men of justice, 4262 
Instinct* faculty of. 108-9 
Institutes of Justinian: see Justinian 

code 

Instrument of government (1653), 
4350, 4365 

Insubrians, Gallic tribe, 2429. 2641 
Insurance* state insurance of workers in 
Germany, 5273 

Intellectual capacity, development of, in 
man, 44-46 

Intelligence, development of in animals 
and mail, 108 

— successful struggle for survival, 6414 

Interdicts* 3735 

Interglacial Period* climatic and bi >> 
logical conditions, 130 

— European fauna, 120 

— human remains at Taubach, 129 
Interim of Augsburg : see Augsburg 
International arbitration : see Arbitni< 

tion, international 
IntematioTialism* 6402 
International League, 223 
Inti, Inca god, 5828, 5843 
‘‘ Inti huatana*'* 5854 
“ Inti Raimi**’ Inca festival, 5854 
Invention* progress of, 42 
Investitures, Concordat of Worms 
(1122). 3598 

— Gregory VII., prohibition of lay 

investitures (1076), 3594 

— Paschal II.'s decision (1111), 3596 

— settlement of claims of the pope and 

emperor, 3390 
lol* Carthaginian city, 2382 
Iona* island, 3505, 3506 
Ionia* country, Asia Minor, art and cul- 
ture, 1798 

— Oyges attack on towns. 1795 

— history of the Greek cities, 1798 

— peopled by immigrants from Greece, 

1792 

— as Persian satrapy, 1813 
Ionian Islands* 5606* 5012* 3962 
lonians* Sdl* 2467 

— first contact with Assyria, 1674 

— repulsed from Cilicia* 1676 

— versatility* 2490 

lonie afeUteotore* 292, 280 


centuries, 3910 

— English rule up to time of Henry 

VII , 3931 -32 

— Eiiglirth war uith Edward Bruce, 

3880 

— eviction scene, 5171 

— famine, 6115 

— family feuds in, 4366 

— Eenian disturbances, 5002 -04 

— future discuHsed, 5647 

— (iaelic race in, 2428-29 

— (iladstone’s policy, 5173-5174 

— grievances ugaiiist England, 4771-4 

I — Home Rule movement, 5165* 5179, 
5424, 5647 

— Irish people, meaning of term, 331 

— Keltic people*, history, 2425-38 

— language, 3498 

— “ mcx>nlighting *' outrages, 5170 

— Norwegian invasions, 3540, 3512 

— Parliament under Act of Renuncia- 

tion (1783), 4773 

— police searching for amis, 5172 

— rebellion of (1798), 4773 

— relations with England to-day, 5424 

— religious difficulties and persecutions, 

4772 

— Salisbury’s policy, 5185 

— Shan O^Neill's rebellion (16th cen- 

tury), 4367 

— Strafford’s government of, 4331, 4368 

— Tyrone’s rebellion (16tii century), 

4368 

— union with England (1801), 4771, 

4774 

— William IH.'s campaign in, 4480 
IrensBUS, bishop of Lyons (180), 2868 
Irene* Byzantine empress, mother of 

Constantine V., 2939 
Irene* Byzantine emiiress, wife of Con- 
stantine V., 2910 
Ireton* Henry (1611-51), 4343 
Iriih : see Ireland 

Irish Land League : sec Land League, 
Irish 

Irish Lo^ Government Act (1898), 5191 
War. battle (1866). 1519 
Irkati* ancient town, Plmmicia, 2072 
Irkhnlini* king of Hamath, 1727 
Irkutsk* 681, 678 

Irmengard (daughter of Emperor Ixmis 
if.), abduction, 3936 
Imach* king of the Huns, 1466 
Iron Age* 177-78 
Iron eluUr* torture of, 217 
j Iron cffown of Lombardy* 3463 
j Ironsides* parliamentary force, 4346 
Iroquois Indians* 57(K)-6, 331 

— Brantford settlement, 6110 

— Canadian settlers’ struggles with* 

6021-34 

— Denon vine’s expedition against, 6031 

— enmity to settlers, 6056 


6501 
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Ircoiaoii India::!, Johnson's influence 
on, 6058 

— language and habits, 6023 
Irrigatton, effect of, at lUverside, Cali- 
fornia, SG5 

— extent of, in Babylonia and Egypt, 

1557 

— in Egypt, 2168 

— in India, 1324, 1356 

— in Mesopotamia, 1062 

— Persian wheel in the Punjab, 1100 
Iruks, Asiatic race, 2486 

Isaac I. (Comnenus), Byzantine em- 
peror (1057-59), 2957 
Isaac n. (Angelus), Byzantine emperor 
(1185-95), 2963 

Isaac, emperor of Cyprus (1181), 4038, 
4030 

Isabella, queen of Castile (1451-1504), 
3999-4005, 4004, 4228 

— Columbus aided by, 5881 

— crowns of Castile and Aragon united, 

4224 

— industrial conditions under, 5937-38 

— marriage to Ferdinand of Aragon 

(1469), 3997 

— ox>position to slave traffic, 5922 

— aee also Ferdinand V. of Castile 
Isabella of Angoulfime, queen of Eng- 
land (d. 1246), 3871 

Isabella of France, queen of England 
(1292-1358), 3880, 3881, 3870 
Isabella of Bavaria, queen of France 
(1371-1435), 3814-16, 3810 
Isabella, queen of Hungary (1539), 3125, 
3127 

liabella of Montferrat, marriage to 
Henry of Chami>agne, 4040 
Isabella II., queen of Spain (1833-68), 
4900, 5100, 5100 

Isabella, town, Ban Domingo, 5886 
Isaiah, Hebrew prophet, Michael Angelo 
frieze of, 1782 

— prophecies of, 1778 

— as sbitesman, 1783 
Isandlhwana (Isandula), battle (1879), 

2288, 2327, 5513, 2280 
Isasg^gh, battle (1849), 4940 
Isauria, ancient province, Asia Minor, 
1859 

Isaurians, ancient people of Asia Minor, 
1789 

Ishbi-Ura, overthrow of tlie Ur dynasty, 
1597 

Ishme-Dagan, king of Isin, 1597 
Ishtar, goddess, Babylonian worship, 
1639, 1640 

— disput/C regarding statue of, 1646 

— identified with Ashtaroth, Athtar, 

and Hathor, 265 

— Susan goddess identified with, 1715 
Ishtar-khundu, king of Elam : see 

Bhutur-nakhundi 

Ishtar^^nakhundi, king of Kiiidalu ; see 
Bhutruk-nakhundi 

Isiaslav I., Russian ruler (1054), 3280 
Isiaslav n., Russian ruler (1146), 3287 
Isidore, Cardinal, 2992, 2990 
Isidore, bishop of Seville (560-636), 
forged decretals ascribed to, 3762 
Isin, ancient city, Babylon, 1597, 1609, 
1608, 1704 

Isinawarxnan, king of Cambodia (626), 
1401 

Isis, goddess, 236, 2093 

— absorption of other female divinities, 

2098 

— conti^ity of worship, 2362-63, 2888 

— legen^r, 2092 

— revival of worship, 2125 

— Rome temple, 2689 

— Tentyra temple, 2040 
Isiaslav, Russian ruler (1075), 3298 
Iskander Bey (c. 1403-68) : see Skan- 

derbeg 

Isker, Tartar town, 651, 676 
Iskhupri, battle (671 B.c.)., 1681 
Islam : see Mohammedans 
Isles, Lord of the (1411), 3916 
Isliman, sultan of Melle (1335), 2220 
Ismallf son of Mehemet All, 2161 
Ismail* Samanide leader (d. 907), 1951 
Ismail el Saft* shah of Persia (d. 1536), 
1515, 1983. 3001 

Ismail Pasha, khedive of Egypt (1830- 
95), 5013, 2163, 2250 
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Ismalians, Mohammedan sect, 1946, 
1960 

— for Assassins : see Assassins 
Isocrates, Greek philosopher, 2571, 

2518 

Ispabara, king of Ellipi, 1674, 1706 
Ispahan, 1986, 1973, 1080 
Isperich, Bulgarian leader, 3034 
Ispuinis, king of Urartu, 1787 
Israel, lost tribes : see Ten Tribes 
Israel, kingdom, Palestine, 1571-72, 
1768-81 

— Ahaz of Judah’s efforts to gain 

I)os8ession, 1778 

— David’s comiuest, 1571, 1763 

— Hebrew religion not accepted, 1781 

— Judah's separation from, 1768 

— made an Assyrian province (722 

n.c,), 1774 

— precarious position between Assyria 

and Egypt, 1691 

— relations with Aramaein kingdom of 

Damascus, 1664, 1730 

— tribute paid to Assyria, 1004 

— under Baul, 1760 

— under Bolonion, 1572 

‘‘ Israel in Egypt ” picture, 2003 
Israelites : ace Hebrew peoples 
lima, Greek town, 2400 
Issedones, people of the Tarim basin, 
1458 

Isshak I. (1539-1553), askia of Bonrhay, 
2221 

Isshak n., askia of Bonrhay (1587), 
2221 

Issik Kul, lake, Russian Turkestan, 
1452 

I?sus, battle of (333 B.O.), 2552, 1821 
Isthmian games, 2378 
Istrus, (ir(‘ek colony, 2448, 2578 
Isurumuniya, Temple of, 1370 
Isvara, Hindu god : see Buri 
Isvolsky, Russian foreign minister 
(1908), 5325, 5334 
Italic, Aryan stock f)f peo))le, 331 
Italicus, prince of the Ciienisci, 3441, 
3445 

Itali (ancient people of Italy), 2413-15 

Italians : see Jtaly 

Italy, 3414-18, 3933-75, 5020 -50 

— agriculture, 5372 

— area and j)()i)ulati()n, 

— art, iEgean influences on, 294 
Byzantine, 2966 

continuity of, 2303 

mndijevai. 3947 

HenaiAsaucc, 4121-36 

— Austrian relations, 1821 campaign, 

4845 

1848 revolt, 4783-84, 4900-02, 

4925 -32 

1859-62 campaigns, 4785-86, 

5020-30, 5033-50 
1866 campaign, 5070, 5080 

— Bologna revolution (1831), 4876 

— Byzantine dominion in, 2916, 2930, 

3940 

— Cliarlemagne’s empire, 3933-38 

— condition after JSapoleonic wars, 

4781-84 

— Crusades : see Crusades 

— currency, 

— early peoples of, 2411-2424 

— ethnology, 331 

— Florence and Venice power, 3953- 

75 

— Frankish kingdom in, 2392-93 

— Frederic Barbarossa’s wars, 3606 

— French campaigns (1495-1522) 

3830-34, 4212 

— Gauls’ invasion, 2429 

— German supremacy, 3038-53 

— Gothic invasion, 2388, 3450-54 

— history in 13th and 14th century, 

general survey, 3401-09 1 

— Holy League to expel German * 

troops (1526), 4213 

— Huns invade (452), 3030 

— industry and commerce, 

— Justinian’s wars against the Gotlis 

(6th century), 3459 

— literature of the Renaissance, 4121- 

36 

— Lombard power in, 3374-76,3455- 

71, 2389 

— map (1st century B.c.), 2021 
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Italy, Mazzini’s services to, 5035 

— Middle Ages, history, 3933-38 

— modern conditions, 5371-76, 6374 

— Napoleon l.’s campaigns, 4679-94 

— Napoleon lll.’s policy, 5037, 5093- 

94 

— navy (1909), 6374 

— Norman kingdom in, 3552-54, 4009- 

10, 2394 

— Odoacer’s rule in, 3454, 3455 

— Otto l.’s power in (10th century), 

3588 

— Papacy ; see Papacy 

— papal hostility to tiie state, 5231 

— papal states revolt (1831), 4876 

— pile dwellers, 2411 

I — Prussian alii nice with (1866), 5069 

— racial changes and development, 

2375 

— recent history of, 5230-31 

— Renaissance period, 3953-74, 4121- 

36 

— republicanism in (12th century),^ 

3390 

— Roman empire : see Rome 

— Saracen raids, 3762, 3934, 3936, 

3939, 4054 

— stH!rct Bodetics and revolutionary^ 

propaganda (1820), 4876 

— Sicilian revolt, 3975-79 

— social democracy in, 5278 

— Spanish supremacy, 3975-79 

— Staiifer conquest, 2395 

— Tlieodoric the Ostrogotirs rule in, 

3455 

— trade development in Middle Ages, 

4060-65 

— Triple Alliance with Austria and 

(lormanv (1887), 5231 

— unification, r)02()-3(), 5033-50 
Itelemes, people : see Kamchadales 
Iter-Kasha, king of Isin, 1597 
Ithobal n., king of Bidon (c. 700 B.(\), 

1676, 1746 

Ithobal, king of Tyre (c. 600 n.c.), 
1747 

Ithobal, king of I'yre (e. 900 n.c.), 
1744 

Ito, Admiral Count, 007 
Ito, Prince Hirobumi, 532, 562, 884, 6356 
ItsukU“Shima : see Miya-jiina 
Itur, ancient name for river Nile, 2023 
Iturbide, Mexican revolution (1812), 
5997-6007 

It^aes, Maya tribe, 5750-55 
Itzamal, Maya sacred city, 5750-55, 
5748, 5740, 5790 
It-amna, Maya god, 5744-52 
Itycohuatl, Mexican king, 5795 
It':co-puatl, Mexican king, 579] 

It^stein, Johann Adam von (1837), 
4879 

luaa, Egyptian noble, 2080 
Ivajlo, ])retender to throne of Bulgaria 
(1277-1279), 3045 

Ivan I., Russian ruler (1328-40), 3300, 
3312 

Ivan II., Russian ruler (1353-59), 
3300, 3312 

Ivan HI., Russian ruler (1462-1505), 
3315-17, 3317, 3309, 3241, 2996, 
3320 

Ivan IV. (the Terrible), Russian tsar 
(1547-84), 3318-23, 3300, 3320 

— appeal to pope (1581), 3257 

— cruelties, 3322 

— Metropolitan Philip refusing to 

ble^ss, 3321 

— war with Poland (1579), 3256 
Ivan V., Russian ruler (1682-89), 3314, 

3331 

Ivanko, Boyar chieftain of Kricim 
(1195-1200), 3042 
Ivory Coast, West Africa, 2275 
Ivrea, margrave of (c. 888), 3937 
Ivry, battle (1590), 4292 
Iwakora, Prince, 592, 595 
Ixlmcat, Spanish explorers reach (1524), 
5760 

Ixtlilxochitl, Chichimec ruler, 5785-800 
IxtUlxochitl, D. F. de Alba, historian, 
5726-28, 5766, 5793 
lyemitsu, shogun of Japan, 503 
lyemoohi, shogun of Japan, 568 
lyeyasu Tokagawa, shogun of Japan 
(1598-1616), accession, 416 
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lyejata Toktcawe, administration, 480 

— attitude to Christianity, 625 

— burial ceremonies law, 458 

— death and burial, 601, b02 

— defeats Hideyori, 487 

493 

— retainer of Ota Nobunaga, 482 

— succession question, 501 

Izard. Oeneral, 6113 

Izz ad-din Eilij-Arslan, 2962 

J 

Jacatra : see Batavia 
Jackman, Charles, 6827 
Jackson, Andrew (1767-1845), president 
U.S.A., administration, 6218-21 

— campaigns in U.S.A., 6114, 6213 

— Georgia treaty upheld. 6217 

— portrait, plate facing 6255 
Jackson, Thomas J., 6242, 6243 
Jackson-Ebtrmsworth Arctic expedi- 
tion, 6341-42, 6188-98 

Jacob Barradai (fl. 541), 2892 
Jacobin Club, 4654 
Jacobites, Christian sect, 2892 
Jacobites, British political party rising 
(1715), 4509 

— (1745), 4515 

Jacquerie, peasant rising (c. 1358), 

3812, 3815 
Jade Bay. 4973 
Jalar, son of Yahya, 1937 
Jaffa. 2070, 4025, 4033, 4038, 4043 
Jafna. Ceylon, 1379, 1381 
Jagatai, kingdom, 1491-92 
Jag Deo Fort. 1143 
Jagel, battle (1864), 5065 
Jagellons, dynasty, 3221-27 
Jagga, African tribe, 2291, 2312 
Jaghri Beg, Seljuk ruler (d. 1060), 1953 
Jagiello, king of Poland (d. 1433) : 

see Ladlslaus II. of Poland 
Jahve : see Y ahve 
Jaime, name of rulers : see James 
Jain, religion, 1154, 1197-99 

— temples, 1195, 1196, 1197, 1199 
Jaipal, prince of Lahore, 1215, 1216 
Jaipur, state, India, 1241 
Jallonke, Sudanese negro tribe, 3.16 
Jaloka, temple ascribed to, 1205 
Jamadagin, In Brahma legend, 1184 
Jamaica, area and population, 

6188-98 

— British seizure, 5450, 5454, 548o, 

5952 

— Columbus driven on shore at, 5888 

— constitution and government, 5570 

— Cromwell captures, 6188, 6192 

— defences, 5594 

— education, 5589 

— government, 6198 

— negro revolt, 5524, 6198 

— view^ 6190, 6191 

James, 8t., Apostle, 2850 2853 
James I. of Aragon (1213-76), 3996-97 
James 11. of Aragon (1291-1327), 3998 
James 11. of Cyprus (1460-73), 4045 
James I. of England (1603-25), 4327- 
29, 4328 

— charters granted, 1606, 6022, 6037- 

38, 6045 

— Chinese trade charter, 5505 

— colonial projects encouraged by, 

5450, 6177-84 

— "Impositions” levied, 6074 

— regency for, in Scotland, 4358 

— Union of English and Scotch 

crowns under, 4154 
James IL of England (1685-88), 4474- 
76, 4480 

American colonies under, 6046-55 

— attempt to exclude from succession, 

4471 

— New York named after, 6053 

— revolution against, 4441, 4486, 4488 
James of Molay, 378.5-86 

James I, of Scotland (1406-37), 3915-16, 
3917, 3889, 3918 

James IL of Scotland (1437-60), 3916- 
17 3928 

lames in. of Scotland (1460-88), 3916, 
3917 

lames IV. of Scotland (1488-1513), 
S91f^-19, 3917, 3918 

— marriaae, 3928 


limes IV., relations with England, 3910 

— slain at Flodden Field, 4231 
fames V. of Scotland (1531-42), 4240, 

3917, 4353-54 

Tames VI. of Scotland : see James I. 
of England. 

Tames de vitry, on Crusades, 4047 
James Edward Stuart, the old Preten- 
der, 4515, 4809 

Tames, Captain, Arctic voyage, 6333 
Tameson, Dr., 5513-14, 2334, 6368, 2334, 
5516 

Tameson Raid (1895), 2334, 2334, 5516 
famestown, 6037-42, 5448, 6041 
Taie Seymour, 4233, 4233 
Tan looker, Afrikaner, 2283 
fangaiis, Indian tribe, 331 
Taoina, gulf of, 2409 
Tanissaries, Turkish soldiers, 2979, 
2987, 3098, 4855 | 

Tankau, battle (1645). 4310 | 

Tankovios, Theodor von, efforts for 
Russian education, 3352 I 

Tankul (the “ Saxon **), voivode of j 
Moldavia (1579-82), 3063 
Tan Mayen, island, 6332 
Jannmus Alexander, king of Judiea 
(104-78 B.C.), 1857 
Japan, 417 

— American legation, 534 

— American relations. 536, 538, 540, 

642, 544, 5507, 6355 

— anli-foreign policy, 4.39, 55!1, 558, 

566, 574, 676, 1110 

— archers, 498, 612 

— Arirna peasants and Christian re- 

volt (1637-38), 527 

— army and navv orKanised and 

strengthened, 572, 576, 586-87 

— art in, 428, 430, 438 

— banking, development and state 

control, 603 

— British Columbia policy, 5650 

— British relations, 553, 657, 668, 

558, 559, 567, 574, 6607 

— Buddhism in, 513-21 

— Buddhist temples in, 514, 516, 517, 

619, 520, 522 

— Buk^ (military nobility), ascendancy, 

471 

— caste system, 506 

— Christianity in, 523-31. 594 

— colonisation problems, 5650 

— conscription in, 587 

— constitution moulded on Prussian 

lines, 586 

— fu livin’^ increase. e*oa 

— the country and the people, 417- 32 

— creators of new Japan. 563-70 

— Daijo Kwan created, 469 

— dat/cs in hisU)ry of, 416 

— Dutch in, 488, ,503, 526, 527, 628, 

529, 531, 536, 664 

— early history, 457-65 

— earthquakes, 423, 429 

— educahon, 585 

— embassy to pope (1683), 523 

— eiumrution foroidden, 5oa 

— e‘'>peror of, Yoshihito, 633 

— Europeanisation and general de- 

velopment, 585-603 

— everting meal, old style, 608 

— fimily life in old Japan, 468 

— feast of dolls, 434 
feast 442 

— feudalisrn, 473. 488-493, 582, 583 

— flower-culturft in, 428 

— Formosa expecli'ltn (1874), 588 

— government t/i-d ly, 598 

— home scenes, 551 

— hospital in 1905, 454 

— hotel and tea-house, 552 

— immigration in prehistoric times, 

419 

— immigration from Korea, 459, 461 

— indemnity payments, 561 

— industrial development, 601-03 

— Korean relations, 463, 465, 484, 

485, 864, 874 

— Kublai Khan demands tribute, 476 

— Kug6 (court nobility) created, 468, 

469, 470 

— landowners, classes of, 489, 491 

— landowners councils (17th century), 

493 

— land tenure, systems, 469, 491, 493 
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Japm, making and shaping of the 
nation, 457-65 

— maps, 432, 457, 509 

— mercantile fleet development, 601 

— Mikado’s Umited power, 468, 478 

— missionaries (official), 521 

— Mitsukuni’s history of, 511 

— Mongol invasion, attempts, 466^ 

474, 476, 476 

— national debt in 1906, 591 

— national exhibitions, 596 

— nobleman’s house, 468 

— Parliament, oj>enlng, 451 

— Parliament houses, 579-81 

— peasants' condition, 491 505 

— penal codes promulgatea, 596 

— people, origin, 332, 457-58, 6420 
qualities of, 433-48 

types of, 360, 436, 437, 459 

— politics and political parties, 596 

— population, 433 

— Portuguese in, 488, 527, 529 

— postal administration, 591 

— pottery, 547, 548 

— railways in. ^90, 593 

- lecent hist >ry, 59-*-621 

— Russian war, 617-32, 874— B5 

— Saigo rakainori’s rebellion (1877), 580 

— Samurai in, 467-81 

- Satsuma rebellion, 591 
seenes in life of lu'W, 6^6^62 

— scholars and historians, old style, 511 

— Shintoism in, 458, 513 21, 527, 595 

— Sliogunate rule, 467-81, 505-12, 536, 

: 555, 568, 570, 573, 578 

— Shogun's court, 460, 500 
1 — silk factory, 466 

— slave trad(‘ of foreigners, 529 

i — social orders, 436, 445, 448, 584 
I — soldier-priests, 515 

— soldiers, 453 

I — 'raikwa laws, 469 

— tea-h()US(‘, 508, 550, 552 

— Tokugawa dynasty, “the golden 

I age “ (1582-1745), 482-503 

— towns formation, 505, 507 

— trade, foreign and internal, 507, 508, 

I 601,5507 

; — trading guilds, 508, 510 
I — treaty j)eriod (1854-64), 553-562 
I — tribal constitution, 465, 467,469 
j — vi(‘ws, 422, 428, 429 

— volcanoes, 429 

: — warships, 452, 473 

— western nations’ first relations with, 

553-62, 485, 487, 523, 529 
‘ — winter in, 438 

— women in, 435 

— workers and craftsmen, 545-550 
! — Xavier in, 487, 523 

: Jarapolk L, Russian ruler (973-77), 
j 3286, 3291 

I Jarapolk 11 ., Russian ruler (1132), 3287 
! Jarls, Scandinavian chiefs, 3557, 3571 
I Jarnao, battle (1569), 4287 
Jaroslav L. Russian ruler, 3286, 3296. 
3301 

Jaroslav 11 ., Russian ruler, 3287 
! Jaroslav HI., Russian ruler, 3287 
Jaroslav Borita of Martini tz, 4298 
! Jaroslav Osmomsyl, prince of Halicz 
1 (d. 1187), 3301 

Jaroslavitch, Russian ruler (1304), 330 J 
Jaroslavitz, battle (1812), 4755 
Jason, Tagus of Thessaly, 2526-28 
Jassy, peace (1792), 3360 
Jats, Punjab people, 332 
Jaur^s, M., French politician, 5378 
Java, 909-14 

— Boro Budur temple, 897, 899, 910 

— British ext>edition8, 905, 5504 

— Buddhism In, 910 

— centre of early Malayan trade and 

civilisation, 898 

‘ — Chinese early trade with, 895 

— Duteh In, 902, 913-14 

— Mongol-Chinese Invasion (1293), 896 

— native conditions and Dekker’s 

reform campaign, 907 

— people, 332, 349 
Jaxartes, river : see 8yr Darla 
Jay. John, 6101, 6208 

i Jayaaimha I*, founder of Chalukya 
dynasty (fl. 500 a.p.), 1204 
Jayawarman ruler of Caml/odia 
(968-1002), 1391 

6503 
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“ Jay’i TrMty ” (1794), 61lo 
laijcw, tribe of Sarmatia, 3447 
Jeaniw : see Joan 

leans. Prof. 1. H., pear-shaped nebula, 
theory of universe, 82, S3 
lebns, negro tribe, 348, 351 
lebusites, tribe. 1762 
lefferson, Thomas (1743-1826), presi- 
dent U.S.A., administration, 6209- 
10, 6214 

— portrait, plate facing 6256 

— secretaryship of state accepted, 6208 

— territory division scheme, 6204 

— war of 1812 advocated, 6110-11 
Jeffreys, Judge (1648-89), 4474, 4481 
Jehander Shah, Mogul emperor (1712- 

13), 1240 

Jehangir, Mogul emperor (1605-27), 
1233-35, 1231, 

Jehoahaz, king of Judah, 1780 
Jehoiaohin, king of Judah (507 B.o.), 
1626, 1781 

Jehoialdm, king of Judah, 1780 
Jehoram : see Joram 
Jehosbaphat, king of Judah (873-48 
B.C.), 1422, 1771-72 
Jehovah; see Yah ve 
Jehovist writings, historic value, 1765 
Jehu, king of Israel (843-15 b.o.), 1771, 
1783, 1574, 1664, 1664 
Jelal ed-Daulet Abu Tahir, Buidan 
Sultan (d. 1043), 1954 
Jelal ed-din, head of the Assassins 
(d. 1221), 1967 

Jelal ed-din of Khiva (13th century), 
Mongol wars, 1483, 1966 
Jelal ed-din Kbilji : see Feroz Shah II. 
Jelal ed-din Bumi, poet ; see Riimi 
Jellaoio, Joseph (1801-59), Croatian 
party led by (1848), 4937-41 
Jellalabad, India, 1289, 5500 
Jellinge, runic stone at, 3558 
Jemappes, battle ( 1792), 4666, 4666 
Jemenites, Arab sect, 3516 
Jena, battle (1806), 4731 
Jenghiz Khan : see Genghis Khan 
Jenioharies, Turkish troops : see Janis- 
BRrics 

TenUns Ear, War of (1739), 4502, 5488' 
Jennings, Sarah : see Marlborougli, 
duchess of 

Jen Tsung, Chinese Sung emperor, 770 
Jephthah, before the sacriAce of his 
daughter, 1759 

“ Jegues,” Chibcha priests, 5812 
Jerabis, Carchemish mound at, 1722 
Jerba, tower of skulls, 2212 
Jeremiah, Hebrew prophet, 1783, 1784 
Jeremias Mogila (or Movila), voivode of 
Moldavia (1595-1608), 3063 
Jericho, battle (c. 69 b.o.), 18.58 
Jeroboam I., king of Israel (953-27 
B.O.), 1768, 2120 

Jeroboam II., king of Israel (790-49 
B.C.), 1774 

Jerome of Prague (1416),- burnt as a 
heretic, 3168, 3408 

Jerome, Jerome K., “ John Smith ” 
essay, 6308-10 

Jersey, Island, 6557, 6599-6600. 5601 
Jerusalem, city, Antiochus IV. (168 
B.o.) sacks, 1853 

— Arabian fountain, 1940 

— building of, by Hyksos people, tradi- 

tion, 2064 

— Christian kingdom in (1099-1187), 

3386-95. 402.3-40, 1960. 4056 

— Christ’s entry into, 2846 

— Crusaders acquire (1099), 4021 ; 

(1228) 1964 

— David’s conquest, 1761 

— Egyptian destruction of, 1572 

— Genoese dominant in, 4026 

— Holy Sepulchre, 6007 

— impcsrtance in development of the 

Hebrew religion, 1782 

— Lysias, regent of Syria, besieges 

(c. 162 B.C.), 1854 

— Moslem capture (637), 1914 

— Moslem conquest, monument, 1911 

— Nebuchadnezzar’s destruction of, 

1779 

— Omar’s mosque, 1911 

— Persian capture (615 a.D.), 1881 

— rebuilding (c. 514 b.c.), 1850 

■ 6504 


Jerusalem, (1099 a.d.), 4o25 

— Romans destroy, in 70 A.D., 2739, 

plate facing 1869 

— Saladin’s capture of, 1964, 4033 

— Samarian siege of, 1777 

— as sanctuary, 1672 

— Selim's conquest (1517), 6006 

— Sennacherib’s advance on, 1618, 

1676, 1778 

— under Solomon, 1768 

— the temple, 1849, 1864, 2739, 1858 

— worship of God centralised in, 1778 

— views in and around, 1767 

— see also Crusades 

Jervis, Admiral (1734-1823), 4683, 5527 
Jesuits, Order of, Abyssinia mission 
(1555), 2254, 4204 

— Canadian missions, 6020-35, 6068 

— China missions, 827 

— Cracow University, 3261 

— efforts to stamp out Protestantism, 

4205 

— expelied from France and Spain, 

4563 

— expelled from Portugal, 4563 

— foundation by Ignatius Loyola, 

4202-04, 4257-58 

— German prohibitions against, 5216 

— in Japan, 523, 527 

— in Poland, 3257 

— position in Europe (c. 1850), 4974 

— reconstitution of society (1814), 

4892 

— San J 086 settlement, 5928 

— South American missions, 6929-36 

— Swiss Confederation influence, 4902 

— Tibet mission (17th century), 1504 

— universal campaign against, 5935-36 
Jesup Expedition, to Siberia, 153 
Jesus Christ, 2837-45 

— birth, 2837 

— crucifixion, 2841 

— pictures, 2836, 2838, 2839, 2840, 

2841, 2842, 2843, 2845 

— resurrection and ascension, 2844 

— see also Cluistianity 

Jeswant Bao, Holkar of Indore, and 
the British supremacy, 1273, 1274 
Jetawaua, garden belonging to Budd- 
histic order, 1188 

Jettha Titsa I., king of Ceylon, 1375 
Jews, anti-Semitism : see Anti-Semitism 

— in Arabia, 1901 

— Armenian settlements under the 

Bagratids, 3024 

— Babylonian captivity, 280, 1754, 

2823 

— England removes political dis- 

abilities, 4992-94 

— ethnology, 332 

— exiled in Babylon, 280 

— for history before exile : see Hebrew 

people 

— Greek influence on, 2597 

— in India, 1152, 1154 

— money-lending business in Middle 

Ages, 4064 

— in the Netherlands, 4614 

— persecution in Europe (c. 1347), 

3626 

— Roman empire, 2798 

— Russia expels, 5201 

— Russia grants permission to settle in, 

3335 

— in Spain, 3508, 3512 

— Sultan’s protection of those ex- 

pelled from ^ain (1492), 8000 

— taxation by Emperor Sigismund, 

3644 

Jey Singh n., Jaipur ruler, 1241 
JeiebM, wife of Ahab, 1744, 1771 
Jhansi, 1298, 1310, 5501 
Jilolo, oldest Moluccan kingdom, 925 
Jimma : see Jumma 
Jimmn, flrst “ heavenly king " of Japan, 
416. 461. 467 

Jlnas. in Jain religion, 1199 
Jingi Kwau, Japanese minister, 469 
Jingoism, origin of term, 5171 
Jingo Kogo, empress of Japan, 416, 
450, 458, 462, 464 
Hnrikshiu Jap anese, 587 
Htsohin, battle (1866), 5075 
Jivaros, South American Indians, 332 
Joab. captain of David’s army, 1765 


Jay— Joh 

Joaehin of Flore, doctrines of, 3056 
Joan of Arc, 3818-24, 3822, 3823, 3824 
Joan, queen of Castile, mother of 
Ferdinand V., 3999 

Joan, queen of Castile (1479-1554), 
4226 

Joan of Navarre, queen of England, 
3884 

Joan of England, sister of Richard I., 

4040 

Joan of Navarre, queen of France 
(1272-1305), 3785 

Joan of France, daughter of Louis X., 
3787 

Joan of France, daughter of Louis XI., 
marriage to duke of Orleans, 3828 
Joan L, queen of Naples (1343-82), 
3414, 3976 

Joan n., queen of Naples (1414-35), 
3414, 3976-78 

Joan, queen of Navarre (1560), sus- 
picious death, 4287 
Joasn, king of Israel, 1774, 1777 
Joash, king of Judah, 1777, 1777 
Job, Book of, Egyptian precursor of, 
2101 

Jobst of Moravia (d. 1411). 3630. 3637 
Jodo, sects of Japanese Buddhists, 515, 
518 

Johann : see John 

Johansen, Arctic expl(jration, 6341-42 
Johannesburg. 2333, 2329 
John the Baptist. 2837 
John, St., Apostle, 2850 
John, negus of Abyssinia (d. 1889), 
2256 

John of Antioch, historian, 2923 
John HI. of Aragon (1458-70), 3999 
John, archduke of Austria (1782- 
18!>9), 4881, 4935, 4958-64, 4959 
John of Austria, Don (1547-78), 4255, 
3009, 4260, 3010 

John n. of Avennes (d. 1304), 3619 
John, king of Bohemia (1310-1346), 
3159 

John, Bulgarian prince, 3038 
John (tlie Fearless) of Burgundy (1370, 
1419), 3814 et seq., 3818 
John I. (Tzimlsces), Byzantine emperor 
(969-976), 2952-53, 3291 
John n. (Comnenus), Byzantine em- 
peror (1118-43), 2961 
John m. (Ducas Vatatzes) (1222-54), 
i Byzantine emperor, 2972 
John VI. (Cantacuzene), Byzantine 
emperor (1347-91), 2974, 2982 
John Vm. (Palseologus), Byzantine 
emperor (1423-48), 2974, 2975 
— peace witli Murad II., 2986 
John, Byzantine chancellor, 2954 
John of Calabria, 3978 
John I. of Castile (1379-90), 3997 
John n. of Castile (1406-54) 3997 
John, king of Denmark and Norway 
(1481-1618), 3562 

John of England (1199-1216), 3867-70, 
387i; 3866-70, 3772, 3735 
John, bishop of Ephesus (fl. 545), 
2888, 3071 

John of Epiphanda, Byzantine historian, 
of Syrian origin, 2923 
John of France (1350-64), 3882, 3809, 
3809 et seq. 

John of Gaunt (1304-99), 3882, 4008 
John, son of Rudolf of (lermany, 3620 
John (zipolya), king of Hungary 
(1526-40), 3125, 3127, 3124, 3O04 
John (Sigismund), king of Hungary 
(1640-71), 3126 
John of Jolnville, 3808 
John de Medici, see Leo X., pope 
John du Molay ; see Dn Molay 
John L, voivode of Moldavia (1561- 
1563), 8062 

John n., voivode of Moldavia (1572- 
1574), 3062 

John of Fian de Carpine, 826 
John I. (Albert), king of Poland (1492- 
1501), 3238 

John n. (Casimir), king of Poland 
(1648-68), 3278-79, 3279, 4384, 
3273 

John m. (Sobieskl), king of Poland 
(1674-96), 3278-80, 3281, 3018, 
4435. 328J 



Joh — Kab 

John yra., pope (872-82), 3761-64, 
3936 

John X„ pope (914-28), 3719, 37J9 
John xn., pope (955-64), 3722, 3939, 
37j^9_-20 

John XIIL, pope (965-72), 3939 
John XXn., pope (1316-34), 3623, 3744 
John XXIU., pope (1410-15), 3408, 
3749, 3749, 3638, 375J 
John I. of Portugal (1385-1433), 400ff, 
4008 

John n. of Portugal (1481-95), 4008 
John m. of Portugal (1521-57), 4256, 
4257 

John VI. of Portugal (1816-26), 4842, 
4844, 6007-08, 4848 
John, Prester, 1480, 4042, 5875 
John, king of Saxony (1854-1873), 
5062, 5062 

John, count of Schwarzenberg (fl. 
1640), 4386 

John ni. of Sweden (1569-92), 4378, 
4379 

John of Vicenza, 3955 
John of Wesel, writings, 3760 
John Alexander, Bulgarian tsar (1331- 
1365), 3047 

John Asen I., Bulgarian tsar (1186- 
96), 3042 

John Asenll., Bulgarian tsar (1218-41), 
3043 

John Asen m., Bulgarian tsar (1279), 
3046 

John Chrysostom : see Chrysostom 
John George, count of Arnim, 4300 
John ^ederic I., elector of Saxony 
(1532-47), 3169, 4219, 4221 
John George I., elector of Saxony 
(1585-1636), 4306 

John George III., elector of Saxony 
(1680-91), 4432, 4432 
John Henry, margrave of Moravia 
(1349-75), 3161 

John Hyrcanus, king of Judaia (135- 
106 B.C.). 1857 

John Knrkuas, Hyzantlne commander 
(940-942), of Armenian origin. 2919 
John Halalas,Byzantine historian, 2915 , 
2923 

John Moritz, count of Nassau, 5950 
John Philip (of Schdnborn), elector of 
Mainz, 4386 

John Philoponus (of Cassarea), 2923 
John Sigismund, elector of Branden- 
burg (1608-19), 4295, 4209 
John Sisman HI., Bulgarian tsar (1365- 
93), 3048 

“ John Smith,” essay, 6308-10 
John Strasimir, Bulgarian ruler in 
Widdin (14th century), 3048 
’ohn William, duke of Juliers (d. 1609), 
succession dispute, 4295 
Johnson, Andrew, president U.S.A. 

(1865-69), 6255-56, 6255 
Johnson, Samuel (1709-84), 4546, 4547 
Johnson, Sir WiUlam (1715-74), 6058, 
6062, 6110 

Johnston, Sit Harry, British Empire 
articles, 5441, 6545 

Johnston, General Joseph, 6242-54, 6242 
Johnstone, Commodore (1781), 5490 
Johor, administration. 5564 
Joinville Land, discovery, 6345 
Joktakarta, sultan, Javanese ruler, 914 
Joliet, Louis (1645-1700), 6028 
Joldfs, Sudanese negroes, 348, 2226, 
2259 

Jonathan Maooabsens, 1856 
Jones, Paul (1747-92), 6094 
Jones Sound, discovery by Baffin, 6333 
Jongleurs, rise and development, 3800 
Jonier Afrikaner (1836-62), Namaqua 
chief, 2283 

Jorani,8onof Ahab, king of Israel, 1770 
Joram, son of Jehoshaphat, king of 
Judah, 1771 

Jordan, river, valley of the, 1959 
Jwdan d’Agliano, count, 3952 
Jordanes, historian, 3428 
JoaceUn of Tdl-Bashir, 1656 
Joseph L, Holy Homan Emperor (1705- 
11), 4460-64, 4523, 4464, 3132 
Joseph n.. Holy Roman Emperor 
(1766-90), 4569-62, 4559 

— Church's poeitlon under, 4974 

— commercial policy, 4634 


Joseph n., coronation procession, 4560 

— gipsy enactment, 3111 

— reign in Hungary (1780-90), 3134 
Joseph, Archduke Palatine (1826), 4827 
Joseph n. of Portugal (1750-77), 4563, 

4564 

Joseph Bringas, Byzantine official, 2052 
Joseph Bonaparte, king of Naples 
(1768-1844), 6025, 4734, 6967-58, 
4728 

Joseph Napoleon (son of Jerome of 
Westphalia), 5025 

Joseph dhu Nuas, Jewish Sabcean king, 
fall of kingdom (525 A.D.), 1889 
Joseph Ferdinand, elector of Bavaria 
(d. 1699), 4448 

Joseph’s CanaJ, off river Nile, 2021 
Josephine, empreas of France (1763- 
1814), 6187, 4746, 4679, 4741, 4682 
Josephus, Flavins, hi,..orian, 78, 1852, 
2721 

Josiah, king of Judah (640-609 B.C.), 
1623, 1780 

Jost, margrave of Moravia (1357-1411), 
3164 

Jotham, king of Judah, 1777 
Jotunheim in Scandinavian myth, 
3534 

Joubert, Barthelemy Catherine (1769- 

99), 4682-95 

Joubert, Piet. (1831-1900), 2328, 6516 
Jourdau, Jean Baptiste (1762-1833), 
4681, 4740 

Jovellanos, Spanish patriot, 4752 
Jovian, Koman emperor (363-64), 1878, 
2785, 2786 

Jowaki, Pathan clan, 1523 
Juarez, Carlo Benito, 6(t00-5 
Juba, king of Mauretania, 2692 
Juba I., king of Numidia td. 46 b.c.), 
2200, 2672, 2674 
Jubbera, scenery, 1144 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria (1887), 5176, 
5177 

Judaea : see Judah 

Judah, kingdom, 1760-5, 1770-81 

— Assyrian representation of j)eople, 

1756 

— Bedouin sheiks of, 1949 

— Damascus, supremacy in. 1664 

— the Hasmonaen dynasty, 1856-58 

— Hebrew religion in, its relation to, 

1781-85 

— Israel’s separation from, 1768 

— people enslaved by Nebuchadnezzar, 

1754 

— relations with Assyria and Egypt, 

1691 

— under Roman empire, 1858, 1862, 

2739, 2755 

Judaism : see Hebrew religion 
Judas Aristobulus, king of Judaea, 1857 
Judas Macoabaeus, 1854 
Judges, Book of, historic value, 1758 
Judith, queen of Abyssinia 2252 
Judith, empress, wife of Louis the Pious, 
349.5, 3934 

Juel, Admiral Niels. 4493 
Juggernaut, temples, 1208, 1209 
Jugurtha, king oi Numidia (d. 104 b.c.), 
wars with Rome, 2199, 2656 
Jngi, son of Genghis Khan, 1492 
Julia, daughter of Emperor Augustus 
(39 B.C.-14 A.D.), 2702, 2707, 

2706, 2709, 2706 

Julia, Donna, wife of Emperor Septimus 
Severus, 2764 

Julian (the Apostate), Roman emperor 
(331-363), 2785-86, 2783, 2886, 

1878 

Julian de Medici, Florence ruled by I 
(1469-79), 3967 

Jailers, duchy, succession dispute (1609) , 
4294, 4295 
Juliers, fortress, 4295 
Julius, bishop of Rome, 2889 
Julius n.,pope (1503-13), 4126, 3833-34 
Julius Afridanus (221 a.d.), historian, 
247 

Julius Agrioola (78-84 a.d.), Roman 
general : see Agricola 
Julias Caesar. 2661-76 

— assakssination, 2675, 2676 

— Britain invaded, mr, 2668, 3498, 

3600 

— in Egypt, 2131, 2674 


GENERAL INDEX 

Julius Caesar, German anxillariee em* 
ployed by, 3443 

— portrait, 2665 

— revives the Roman spirit, 2606 

— in Spain, 2674 

— Teutons, policy towards, 3436 

— triumph scenes, 2670, 2671 

— Vercingetorix before, 2669 
July, revolution of, 4781, 

Jumala, Finnish deity, 3190 
Jumma Mosque, at Ahmedabad, 1134 
Jumma musjid, at Agra, 1136 
Jumna Canal, India, 1223 

Jumna, river, 1140, 1144 
Jundub, Arab Sheikh : see Gindibu 
Junius, letters of, 4550 
Junin, battle (1824), 5980 
Junker, Wilhelm, 2230 
“ Jankers,” of Hanse towns, 4088 
Juno, goddess, 2600, 2623 
Junot, General Audoohe (1771-1813), 
6007, 4743, 5957 
Jupiter, Olympus statue, 225, 231 
Jupiter, planet. Its sulidification, 81 
Jurakina, wife of Mongol emperor ; 

see Nai Ma Chen 
Juran, goddess, 2418 
Jurassic gsologioal system, 89, 90 

— fossils and animals of, cliart facing 90 
Jurisvitoh, Russian ruler (1175), 3287 
Jurishits, Niklas, 3004 

Jury, trial by. Institution by Henry II., 
3865 

Justice, early conception and develop- 
ment of, 218-19, 219, 220, 221 
Justin the Martyr (d. 165 a.d.), 2861, 2^(5 J 
Justinian L, Byzantine emperor (319- 
565), 2907-15 

— administration of Egypt, 2139 

— and his code, 2909 

— conquers the Gotlis. 2388-89 

— Italian war of, 3458 

— IKirtraits, 2908, 2912 

— suppression of paganism. 2888 

— tratlo under, with Far East , 1426 

— vandals defeated in Africa (c. 523), 

2204 

Justinian II., Byzantine emperor (685- 
895, 705-711), 2918, 3036 
Justinian Code. 2908-09, 2949 
Justinian’s palace, Constantinople. 2923 
Justinus I., Byraiitine emperor (518- 
627), 2794, 2907, 2908 
Justinus n., Byzantine emperor (565- 
578), 2916 

Jiiterbogk, battle (1644), 4310 
Jutes, early inhabitants of Jutland, 332 
Jutland, Denmark, Austrians and 
Prussians conquer (1864), 5065 

— Austrians crossing the Ltim fjord, 

5067 

— Charles X. of Sweden’s conquest of 

4384 

— early history, 3567 

— geograhpy, 3529 

— law enacted (c. 1241), 3559 
Juzon, bishop of I>ondon, 4341 

K 

Ka, dream soul, 2094 
Ka, prehistoric Egyptian king, 246 
B(Mba, sanctuary at Mecca, burnt (683), 
1922 

— legend of origin, 1892 

— Moliammed’s last pilgrimage to, 1906 

— Mohammed takes possession of (630 

A.D.), 1903 

— pilgrims at, 1890 

— praying tower. 3014 
E^anards, Caucasian race, 332 
Kabil. Maya god, 6744 
Kabir, Hindu reformer, 1206 
Kab-ul, Maya temple, 6749 

Kabul, Afghanistan, British capture, 
under Pollock (1842), 1290 

— British garrison (1839), 5500 

— British march from disaster (1842), 

1288, 6600 

— British occupation (1879), 5602 

— British resident accepted at, 1336 

— British resident murdered (1879). 

1336, 1628, 6602 

— scenes and views, 1341. 1529 

— women’s costumes, 1445 

Kabul to Kandahar nuroh (1880), 1836, 
1628, 5496 


6505 
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Kab — Kar 


K»bQl, river, 2564 

Kabnl Saltan, 1494 

KabrlM, people, 2184, 1793, 235, 235 

— see also Berbers and Tuareg 
Kaobaris, natives of the Terari, 332 
Kaohri, DJami mosaics, 2973 
Kaoongo, native kingdom, 2310 
Ki^phes, prince of Kushang, 1848 
Kadathmanbel, king of Babylonia, 

1606, 2078 

Kadashman-kharbe L, king of Baby- 
lon, 1607 

Kadashman-kharbe n., king of Baby- 
lon, 1608 

Kadesh, on the Orontes, Egyptians 
capture (c. 1460 B.c.), 2072, 

(608 B.O.), 2125 

— Hittites defeated by Egyptians (c. 

1297 B.O.), 1720, 2110, 1720 
Kadesia, on the Euplirates, battle 
(636 A.D.), 1913 

Kadi, Mohammedan chief justice in 
Egypt, 2141 

Kadi-el-Fadil, chancellor to Saladin, 
2148 

Kadija, wife of Mohammed the prophet, 
1896 

Kadir, Abbassid Caliph (d. 103^, 1954 
KadpUses (Kieu-tsieu-Kio), prince of 
Kushang, 1204, 1848 
Kadusi, ancient people, 1819 
Kalla (or Peodosia), Genoese colony. 
3962, 4058 

Kaffirs, African people, 2285-91, 2004, 
332 

— British wars, 5509-13, 2316, 2320 

— famine brought on by superstition, 

2322 

— racial struggles in S. Africa, 5629- 

5630 

— relations with Hottentots, 2281 

— types, 351, 2288 
Kafharia, province, 2320, 2322-23 
Katur, Egyptian eunuch, 2144 

Kagoshima, 539, 5507 

— picture, 524 

Kahinah, Berber prieste.ss : see Damia 
Kahira, El, fortified palace, 2145 
Kahan, papyri discoveries, 2057 
Kaidu, Mongol prince (d. 1301), 1480 
Kaiekhos, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
Kaietur Pall, B. Guiana, 5194 
Kai-Feng-Fo, gateway, 751 
Kai Kobad, Ala ed-din (1219-1236), 
Seliuk ruler in Asia Minor, 1971 
Kaim, Abbassid caliph (1031-1075), 
1954 

Kairuau, N. Africa, 1920, 2205 
Kaiser Wilhelm H. Land, 6348 
Kaisites, Mohammedan tribe, 1923, 
1925, 1926, 3516, 3979 
KiUt Bey, sultan of Egypt (1468-96), 
1977, 2153 

Kalars, Turkish tribe, 1987 
Ka-ka-Q, king of Egypt, 2033 
Kakohi^ael, Maya state, 5742-60, 5820 
Kakhyens, race of Burma, 332 
Kakobaa : see Thakombaii 
Kalaat es-Suebe, fortress, 4028 
Kalabsba temple, Egypt : see Talmis 
Kalabom, founder of Siamese dynasty 
(fl. 1627), 1404 

Kalakaoa 1., king of Hawaii, 972-73, 
973 

Klakisha, ancient people, 1792 

Kalamate, 4853 

Kalaofs, negrito race of Java, 332 
Kala Bbergat : see Ashur 
Kalaua (1279-90), Mameluke sultan, 
2151, 4043 

Kalb de, French agent in America 
(1767). 6092-6188 

Kaldan, Khan of the Kalmucks, 
1510, 1503, 1509 

Kaliemoka, Hawaiian counsellor, 970 
“ Kalevala.” Finnish sagas, 6162 
Kalbi, Sumerian scribe, 267 
Kaliman L, Bulgarian tsar (1241-1246), 
3044 

Invasion of Ceylon (1215), 

1380 

Xaliseb, treaty (1343), 8207; (1813) 
4757 

Kalkbi : see Nimrud i 

Kalki, an incarnation of Vishnu, 1207 
•Sallii^s, ancient city : see Oallipoli 




Kallundborg, charter, (1300), 3500 
Kallundborg, treaty, Hansa rights 
under, 4078 

Kalmar, Uaion of (1397-1523), 3501- 
03 

Kalmucks (Eleuths), Western Mongol 
people, 332 

— destruction of remnants of Mon- 

golian empire by (17th century), 

1509 

— against the Kirghiz (18th century), 

1510 


— relations with Tibet. 1503 

— rise in West Mongolia, 786 

— Turkestan rising (1760), 788 

— types, 350, 1407 
Kaluo : see Kullani 

Kalojau, Bulgarian tsar (1197-1207), 
3042 

Kalojohannes, Greek painter, 2966 
Kilparunda, tribute paid to Shalman- 
eser IV., 1064 

Kal'-Rukhuratir, priest-king of Elam, 
1701 

Kilugareni, battle (1595), Turkish 
defeat, 3012, 3056 
Kal-Uli, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Kalunda, negro peo])le of Africa, 2304 
KamaharerOt Herero chief, 2283 
Kimakura, Japan, 474, 430 
Kimanya, king of Uganda, 2301 
Kimares ware, 285, 1564 
Kambakhsh * see Mohammed llambaksh 
Kimbula, battle (1879), 5513 
Kamchadales, Siberian race, 332, 664 

— dwellings, 667 

— fly-whisk ** worship, 644 

— types, 350, 642, 666 
Kairichatka, 662, 664 

— climate, 690 

— Cossack occupation, 678 

— natives, 065, 666 

— peasant’s dwelling, 079 

— scenes in, 667 

— volcanoes of, 695 
Kamehameha I., king of Hawaii 

(1789-1819), 968, 970 
Kamehameha V., king of Hawaii 
(1864-74), PW, 972, 973 
Kameuskii, Count (1735-1810), 4851 
Kamenski, A., Russian writer, 5314 
Ki-meri-Ra, king of Egypt, 2049 
Kimerun, 2276 
Kamerun, mountains, 2003 
Kamil, El, Moslem sultan (1218-1238), 
rule in Egypt, 2149 
Kamimura, Vice-Admiral, 607 
Kamlucks, people, 3276 
Kamma, in Buddhist doctrine, 1193, 
1194 

Kamon-no-Kaini, Tairo, regent of 
Japan (1859), 555 

Kamran, son of Mogul emperor Babar, 
1226, 1227 

Kamu-Tamato, traditional ruler of 
Japan (660 B.C.), 459 
Kanakas, people, 332 
K iuarese, Mongol people, 332 
Kanaul, council of. 1206 
Kandahar, Alexander at, 2560 

— British capture (1839), 1287, 12S9, 

5500 


-British occupy (1878), 5502 

— march of Lord Roberts (1880), 1336, 

1528, 5496 

— Perisan army sent t/O, 1984 
Kandalanu : see Ashurbanipal 
Kandem, battle (1848), 4924 
Kandy, 5603-4, 1383, 209, 1377 
Kanem, Sudan kingdom, 2232 
Kanembu, Sudanese tribe, 334, 2233 
Kangaroo hunting, 1017 

Kang-bsi (1062-1723), Chinese Manchu 
emperor, 780, 786 

— campaign against the Kalmucks, 

1510 


— drives Zungarians out of Tibet 
(1720), 1504, 1510 

Kang Yu-wei, Chinese reformer, 820, 


822 

Kanisbka, Indian king, 1204 
Kaanstatt, mammoth remains, 122 
Kano. Hausa state. 2223, 2224, 6368 
Kansas, constitution drawn up, 6236-38 

— creation of territory, 6230-31 

— settlement, 6232-35 


Kansn, province, 1439, 1513 
Kaasub ol Obnri (Kansuveh Alguri,) 
Mameluke sultan of Egypt (1501- 
16), 1977, 2153 

Kant, Immannel (1724-1804), 4147, 
6392, 6403 

Kantaknaen, appointment in place of 
Bibeskos (1848), 5005 
Kantemir, Oimitrie, Boumanian scholar 
and author (1673-1723), 3058 
BUmuris, Sudanese negro tribe, 334, 2233 
Kanwa, Indian kingdom of, 1203 
Ksnwa, battle, see Fattehpur Sikri 
Kanzler, Danish official, 3559 
Ksnzler, General Hermann (1822-88), 
5093 

Kao che, people ; see Uigur ians 
Kao Isu, founder of Chinese Han 
dynasty (d. 193 B.C.), 756 
Kao ^ung, Chinese Tang emperor (650- 
83), 766 

Kao Tsung, Chinese Sung emperor 
(1127-62), 771 

Kapilavastu (Kapilavatthu), 1186, 1191 
Kapolna, battle (1849), 4940 
Kapolna, union (1427), 3143 
Kara Ali, Turkish sailor, 4854 
Karafuto ; see Saghalin 
Karageorge, Servian leader, 4850 
Karagwe, kingdom, E. Africa, 2300 
Karaindash, king of Babylon, 1604, 
1605, 1653 

Kara-Kalpaks (Black Bonnets), Mongol 
people. 332 

Kara Khalil Tshenderli, Turkish judge, 
raising of the janissaries. 2978 
Karakbardash, king of Babylon, 1606, 
1653 

Kara-Kirghiz : see Kirghiz 
Kara-Khitai, Turkish clan, 1482 
Kara Koinlo (or Black Ram), tribe of 
Turkomans, 1975 

Karakoram, ancient city of China, 
1483 

Kara Koram Mountains, 1123, 1124 
Karaman, Asia Minor, 1076 
Kara Mustafa, Turkish general (d. 1683) 
3017, 3019, 4434 

Karantania, Slav province, 3078 
Kara Yusuf, ruler of the Turkomans 
(d. 1420), 1497, 1973, 1975 
Kardam, Bulgarian ruler, 3036 
Karelians, -132 
Karens, Burma people, 332 
Kargos, Sudanese negro tribe, 338 
Karia alphabets, 256, 258 
Karibu-sba-Sbushiaak, priest-king of 
Elam, 1700, 1701 

Karijites, Mohammedan party, 1945, 
754, 2142, 1923 

Karkar, battle (854 b.c.), 1728 
Karling dynasty : see Carolingian 
dynasty 

Karl Kuutsson Bonds, king of Sweden : 
see Charles 

Karlmann, count of the East Mark 
(872), wars with Moravia, 3146 
Karlowitz, peace of : see Carlowitz 
Karlsevne, Thorflnn, 3546, 6011 
Karlstad, treaty (190.5), 6236 
Karma, in Jain doctrine, 1198 
Karmates : see Ismailians 
Karmati, people of Arabia, 2145 
Karoo, S. Africa, desert scene, 5591 
Karnak, temple, Thebes, 2045, 2050, 
2077 

— additions to, by Tiberius, 2137 

— Amenliotep I. builds, 2067 

— Amenhotep III.’s additions to, 2079 

— Hall of Columns, 2107, facing p. 2034 

— Khonsu, gate of temple, 2042 

— monuments commemorating Thoth- 

mes III. '8 victories, 2072 

— pylone, 2088 

— Raraeses II. ’s additions, 2109 

— Sphinxes, avenue of, 2088 

— storehouse built by King Sebichos, 

2122 

— tablet of ancient kings, 2030 

— treaty with Hittitas, inscription, 2112 
Karolyi, Kaspar, 3127 

Karons, negrilo race, 832 
Kars, fortress, 5008, 5009^ 5010 
Kartavirya, Kshatruga prince, 1184 
Kartobsdast : see Carthago Nova 
Kartikhad^sti, : aee Eition 



Kas--Khu 

Kastveli, language, 1128 
Karuti, river, 1607, 1989 
Kasamatsa, earthquake, 429 
Kasan, conquered from Tartars, 3319 
Kaschau, battle (1848), 4940 
Kasdim (Ohaldirans), ancient people in 
East Arabia, 1885 
Kasembe, kingdom, Africa, 2306 
Kases (or Kaisitea), Druse sect, 1980 
Kash, district, Turkestan, 1493 
Kashgar, town. Eastern Turkestan, on 
ancient trade route, 1460 

— pictures, 1461, 1498, 1511, 1513 

— Timur's relations with rulers, 1494 
‘‘ Kashima,” Japanese battleship, 603 
Kashmir, British expeditions, 5502 

— dancing woman, 1247 

— mountain scenery, 1142 

— people of, 332 

— temple, 1132 

Kashmir, council of (1st century a.d.), 
1204 

ELashmir Gate, Delhi, 1308 
Kashshu, tribe, lOTT), 1703 
Kashshu-nadin-akhe, king of Baby- 
lonia, 1610 

Kashta, king of Ethiopia, 2121 
Kasi, Aryan tribe in India, 1169 
Kasim, son (jf Harunal Hash id, 1943 
Kaskaskia, river, 6029 
Kaski, ancient people of Asia Minor, 
1722 

Kasmark, conferred on Za])olya, 3140 
Kasongo, kingdom, Africa, 2306 
Kassai, Prince of Tigre, 5520 
Kassai, riwj, 2004 

Kassapa, prince of Eeylon (479), 1376 
Kassapa IV., king of Peylon (912-29 
A.D.), 1377 

Kassites, Babylonia conquered, 1566, 
1603, 1604 

— Babylonian conquests of, 1702 

— Babylonian dynasty, 61, 1599, 1608 

— Elamite conquests, theories, 1703 

— language*, relation of Elamites to, 1699 
Kassonkc, Sudanese negro tribe*, 336 
Kastriota, John George (1403-68) : se c 

Skandeirbeg 
Kasyapa, 1 190, 1196 
Katai, El, suburb ot El Fostat, 2143 
Katakana Japanese 8crii)t, 46]^ 514 
Katalaun, battle * see Mauriazen 
Katanga, kiugele)m, Africa, 2306 
Kate of Tarsus, deiH)sod, 1666 
Katherine : see Catharine 
Katkof, Michail, 5195 
Kato Kiy omasa, 515 
Katsena, Haiisa state, 2223, 2224 
Katsura, Count, 565, 6356 
Katte, Hans Hermann of, 4536 
Kattigura of the Romans, 1425 
Katwalda, 3444 
Katzbacb, battle (1813), 4758 
Kauffmann, Hussian general, 7527,1520 
Kauniiz, Prince von, 4530, 4530 
Kawachi, 461 
Kay, Robert, 4554 
Kays, Arab tribe, in Egypt, 2142 
Kazaks : see Kirghiz 
Kborov. battle (1648), 3273 
Kearsage, fight with Alabama, 6249 
Keats, John, 4820, 4822 
Kebbi, bastard Hausa state, 2224 
Keble, John, 4895, 4896 
Kedar, ancient people, 1884 

Keftin, race, identity with Cretans, 2409 
Kei, river, 5510 
Kei*ki : see Tokugawa Kei-ki 
Keiko, emperor of Japan, 464 
Keiokaruoa, river, 5509-10 
Kejstut, Lithuanian prince (d. 1382), 
3218-19, 3282 
Kelat, 1532, 1532 

Kelbites, Arab sect, 3515, 1926, 3979 

Kelishin, inscription 1787 

Keller man, Fran<;ois, 4702 

Kellett, Sir Henry, 6325 

Kellgren, L H., Swedish poet, 4582 

Keltiberians, race of Spain, 2442 

Kelts, 832, 2425-38 

— alliance with Carthaginians (218 

B.C.) 2642 

— art examples, 2426, 2428, 2430, 2431 

— in Carthsiginian army, 2646 

— “ Clans ” system, 2483-36 


Kelts, divergence from Indo-European 
origin, 22 

— funerary urns, 2430 

— in (ireat Britain, 2428, 3497, 3504 

— (treek influence on, 2590 

— Irish tribes, 3931 

— Macedonia invaded, 2579-80 

— Piets of Scotland, 2428 

— preliistoric race of Europe, 2373, 

2374 

— social system and European civi- 

lisation, 282 

— Teutonic borrowings from, 3426 

— Teutons occupy territory of, 3433 

— type, 34!) 

Kelvin, Lord, 103 
Kemal, Bey, 5200, 5205 

Kemet (Kemi), native name for 
ancient Egypt, 2022 
Kempis, Thomas ^ : sec Thomas ii 
Kempis 

Kench, irrigation, 6367 
Kenkenes, king of Egypt , 2031 
Kennedy, William, 6325 
Kenneth McAIpin (844), 3911 
Kent, Earl ol, iieads faction against 
.ioliti of (taunt . 3886 
Kent’s Cavern, Tor<|Uiiy, 116 
Kenz, Aral) tribe in Egypt, 2142 
Kepler, J. (1571-1630), 4143 
Keppel, Sir Henry, 5.504-.5 
Kera, dynasty of Darfur, 2241 
Kerait, Asiatic tribe, 1482 
Kerak, 4028-30, 4034 
Kerauli, 1208 
Kerbogha of Muscat, 4021 
Ksrem, ArmeiiiiUi monastery, 3026 
Kerim Khan, shah of Persia (1751- 
1770), VJ82, 1087 

Kerim Pasha, Turkish general, 5203 
Kerkha, river, 1607 
Kerpheres, king of Egypt, 2031 
Kertch, silver vase of, 2501 
Kesselsdorf, battle (1745), 4530, 4541 
Kesta Stypioles, Roman general, de- 
feated at Oirysobnllon (883), 2144 
Ket, Robert, 4244 
Ketbaga, Mongol general, 1490 
Ketbugba, sultan of Egypt, 2151 
Kettler, Ootthard von : see Oottliard 
Ket tier 

Kewala, in Ruddliisi doctrine, 1198 
Keying, Commissioner, 704 
Khabbash, Egyptian prince (487 B.c.), 
revolt against Persians, 1812, 2128 
Khabini of Tii-abnaia, 1660 
Kbabiri, tribes, 1740 
Ktiabur, river, 1502 
K>ia-em*aa8et, Egyptian prince, 2109 
Knafra, king of Egypt, sphinx and 
p.vramid, 244, 2035, 2036 
Kbagan, K bazar oflicial, 3102 
Khaiber Pass, 360, 1337, 1340 
Khair ed-din Pasha, 5202 
Kbaires, king of Egypt, 2031 
KhaUd (Baifallah), 1008, 1010 
Khalil, Mameluke sultan (1290-1303), 
2151 

Khalil, Mongol ruler, 1497 
Khalil Sherif Pasha, 5202 
Khallata Nagu, king of Ceylon (d. 109 
B.O.), 1374 

Khalludush (or Khallushu), king of 
Elam, 1619, 1707 

Khallatush - in • Shushinak, king of 
Elam, 1704 

Khalsa, the term applied to the Sikii 
army, 1286, 1293 

Khalole, battle (689 or 691 B,c.), 1578, 
1619, 1707 

Khama, Beehuana chief, 2330 
Khammorabi : see Hammurabi 
Khamtis, Assamese race. 334 
Khan, Mongol ruler, 3306 
Kbandalla, India, 5635 
Khanifalbat : see Malatla 
B^harga, tempk, 2128 
Kbarigis : see Karigitea 
Kharifites : see Karljitea 
Kharism, Central Asia, 1482, 148S 
Khartoum, British take (1898), 5523- 
24 

— founded (1823), 2161 

— Gordon’s mission to, 1175, 5520 

— modem development 21 81 

— viev, Jdd 
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Khasekhemni, king of Egypt (2n(i 
dynasty). 249, 2017, 2018, 2033 
Khasi language. 1128, 5554 
Khaais, Indo-Chinese tribe, 334 
Khasiaadra, Ark of, 1786 
Khatmandu, India, 5499 
Kfaattak. Pathan clan, 1523 
Khatti, ancient Hittlte people in Baby 
Ion, 1595, 1792 

— empire, 1719 

— a Hittite people, use of term, 1717 

— Mitani war, 1646 

— prince’s ^rtrait, 1723 

— Ramses IT., defeats at Kadesh, 1720 

— see also Hittltes 

Khattu-shili (Khetasar), king of the 
Khatti, 1720 

KhattusU. Hittite king. 2112, 2114 
Khatusaru, prince of the Khatti, 1722 
Khazars, people, 3192, 3032, 3114, 3034 
Khedive, title of rulers of Egypt, 2164 
Khem of Aohmin, Egyptian deity, 2091 
Khemi, ancient name for Egypt, 2022 
Kheneres, king of Egypt, 2031 
Kherson, 3202 

Kherti, king ('f ancient Egj’pf. 2051 
Kheta, ancient people : see Khatti 
Khetasar, king of the Khatti : sef 
Khattu-Hhili 

Kheti, kinp of E^ypi : see Akhthoes 
Kheyber, oasis, 1902 
Khian, king of ancient Egypt : see 
Janias 

Khiang, Tibetan tribe, 1474 
Khidalu, T)r()vince and town in the 
Zagros, 1699. 1707. 1709 
Khilji dynasty, in India, 1215, 1219 
Khitan, tribe of 'rungusian stock, 
1471, 658, 411, 769, 770, 771: 

see also Liao Dynasty 
Khiva, Hussian province, 1541-42 

— area and poi)iilati(>n, 1559 

— insurrection against Fersiaus, 1517 

— Mongol conijuest, 1966 

— Persian eon(iueBt8, 1517, 1965 

— Russian coiniuest 1519, 1520, 

1520, 1522 

— struggles for possesion of, 1518 
Khiza Khan, ruler of Hindustan 

(d. 1421), 1225 

Khizuran, wife of the Caliph Muh.ii 
1956 

Khlesl, Melchior, chancellor, 4296 
Khmers, race, 1588, 1401 
Khnumhotep, tomb painting, 2056 
Khoi-Khoin, native name for Hotten 
tots, 554 

Khokand, khanate of Central Asia 
1518-21, 1512 

Khonds, Dravidian tribe, 1155 
Khonsu, Egyptian god : see Khunsar 
Khorassan, province, Persia, 1990,1927 
1984, 1948, 1495 
Kborsabad : see Dur*8harrukin 
Khoshots, Mongol tribe, 332 
Khosru L, king of Parthia, 1874, 2752 
Khosm L (Anushirvan), Hassanid 
ruler of Persia (551 a. I).), 1880 
Kbosru n. (Aparvez), Hassanid ruler of 
Persia (590-628 A.D.), 1881, 1881. 
1882 

Khotan, 1478 

Khotin, battle (1673), 3017 
Khu, spiritual element in ancient 
Plgyptian beliefs, 2095 
Khnbl^ Khan : see Kublai Khan 
KhnenateTi : see Amenhotep IV. 

Kbufu, king of Egypt : sec Chcofs 
Kbulkas, nomadic Mongol people, 314 
Khumaraweyh, king of Egypt, 2144 
Khnmbaba, king of Elam, 1643, 1700 
Khumbakhaldash L, king of Elam 
(689-681 B.C.), 1707 
Khumbakhaldaih IL, king of Elam 
(681-76 B.C.), 1678. 1708, 1711 
Khnmbakbaldasli III.» king of Elam, 
1711 

Ktaumbanifash L (Umxninigash), king 
of Elam, 1706, 1617 
Khnmbanigash IL, king of Elam, 
1709-10 

Ebnmban nmmtna, Elamite ruler, 1703 
Khnnm, ancient Egyptian god, 2091 
Kbtmm (Baionsa), Egyptian god, 

2098 2114 

Ipiurl^tUat king of Elam, 1608, 17Ci 

bsof 
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Khoribid PMhA, governor of Egypt 
(1806), 2160 
Khoirev Puhs, 2160 
Khosra, son of Jehangir (d. 1622), 1234 
Kinura Malik (1160-1186), 1216, 1217 
Khona S^h, Khilji ruler of Delhi 
(1321), 1220 

Kbot'Atsn, ancient city, 2103 

Kbateludosb-in-Sbusbinak, king of 
Elam, 1704 

Kbutran-tepti, priest-king of Elam, 1701 
Ktayber Pass : see Kiiaiber 
Kia Bazurg-nmid, 1062 
Kiaobta, Kussian trade with, 414 
Kiakki of Shinukhtu, 1673 
Kiamil Pasha (1909), 5325, 6371 
Kiang, river, 718 

Kiaoohau, China, German lease, 5348 
Kibi, Chinese province, 459 
Kiokapoos : see Algonquian 
Kidin-Kbutran, Elamite ruler, 1 703 
Kidin-Khatrutash, king of Elam, in- 
vasion of Babylonia, 1608, 1703 
Kidston, premier of Queensland, 6360 
Kiefl : see Kiev 
Kiel, peace (1814), 5155 
Kiel (3anal, 5345 

Kieiland, Alex., poet (d. 1906), 5160 
Kiei-Lung, Chinese emperor, 412 
Kietlio;, Heiry, archbishop, 3201 
Kieu-tsieu-kio, prince of Kushang : see 
Kadiiliises 

Kiev, city and ancient duchy, churches 
and monastery of Hi. Micliacl, 

— kingdom founded by Nortlimen in 

9th century, 3539 

— Mongol defeat of Grand Duke in 

13th century, 1483 

— Polish conquest (1069), 3208 

— sacked by Mestislav (1169), 3304 

— sacked by Tartars (1240), 33(»6 

— school and bishopric founded bv 

Vladimir, 3292 

— splendour during 10th century, 3296 

— university founded by Peter Mogila, 

3270 

Kikata. tribes of India, 1 1 58 
Kildare, Gerald Fitzgerald, 9th earl of, 
(1487-1534), 3932, 4367 
Kildare, Thomas Fitzgerald, loth earl 
of (1513-1537), 4367 
Kilich Arslen: see Suleiman II. 
Klkeuny, statute of (1366), 3910, 3y32 I 
Killieorankie, battle (1689), 4480 I 

Kilwa, E. Africa, 1429, 2293 
Kimberley, diamond mines, 2324 

— siege of, 2337, 2338, 2341 

— view, 2324 

Kimera, king of ITganda, 2301 
Kimmei, early mikado of Japan, 470 
Kia, Asiatic people, descendants enter 
Manchuria (1618), 778 

— Khitan conquered (1125), 1482 

— migration to China, 411 

— Mongol subjection of 13th century, 

1482, 1484, 1486 

— wars with Chinese emperors in 

12th century, 771 
Kinalia, capital of Amq, Syria, 1726 
Kinohinjanga, peak, Himalayas, 5580 
“ Kindred ” (Sippe) of the Teutons, 3437 
King. Philip 0., 1032, 1035, 1036 
King (Bex), office, among Teutonic 
tribes, Roman policy of appoint- 
ing, 3444 

— of Aryan people in India, 1164, 1170 

— development of office in Scandinavia, 

3534 

Kingo, Thomas, hymn writer, 4577 
Elings, Books of, 1757, 1785 
King’s Lynn, 4087 

Kng’s Mountain, battle (1780), 6100 
King’s Peace, 2515 

Kingston, Rt. Hon. Charles, facing 1083 
Kngston, Canada, 6111-13, 6127, 

6121 

Kingston, Jamaica, 6191, 6192, 

6108 

King-worship, of Semitic origin, 1558 
Kinkosan pottery, Kioto, 547 
Kin-lung, emperor of Chln^ 5505 
Kinoshlta Bideyoshi : see Hideyoshi 
Kin>«hn-kiang. river, 718 
BSntang, Brlush fleet off, 804 
Kin^, Pueblo ruins, 5717 
BSntUt flnt king of Ugapd^r ^^00 

,6508 


Kioko, African people, 2308, 2305 
Kioto, ancient name for Saikio : see 
Saikio 

Kiowas, N. American Indian race, 334 
BJpohak, or Golden Horde, 650, 1491- 
92, 3306, 334 

Kipling, R., “ Recessional,” facing p. 1 
Kipwa Lake, Canada. 6125 
Kiroata, Hindu divinity, 1207 
Kirantis, Tibetan race, 334 
Bdrata, tribes in India, 1160 
Kirghiz, people of Central Asia, 
334, 1471, 1515-18, 1638 

— conquest of West Siberia, 648 

— defeat of, by Tunas Khoja, 1516 

— league of Zungarians, Bashkirs, and 

Kalmucks against, 1516 

— pictures, 657, 1444, 1547 

— submission to Mongols, 1482 

— see also Cossacks 

Kirghiz Steppe, view across, 636 
Kirk, Sir John, 5636 
Kirkhi, ancient name for southern 
portion of the Nairi country, 1786 
Kirri, made king of Tarsus, 1664 
Kirti Sri Raja Simha, king of Ceylon 
(1747-1780), 1384 

Kish, ancient town of Babylon, 1591, 
1630 

Kishis, Caucasian tribe, 324 
Kisbm, Island, Persian (iulf, 1989 
Kisilbashes, Turkish tribe, 1983 
Kissians. tribe, 1703 
Kissingen, battle (1866), 5079 
Kissis, tribe of Sudanese negroes, 346 
Kita, W. Africa, 2277 
Kitai : see China 
Kitara, E. Africa, 2300 
Kita Shirakawa, Imperial priest of 
Japan, 501 

Kitcheier ol Khartoum, Lord, Dongola 
expedition, 5523 

— and Lord Ciirzon, 1352 

— portrait, 2170 

— South African campaign, 2340, 5516 

— Sudan campaigns (1892-99), 2171- 

72, 5523-24 

Kitchen-middens, of America, 5676-77 

— of Denmark, 140 , 141 , 154, 156 
Kition, (\vprus, 1743 

Ki-tze, Korean sage and king (1122 
B.C.), 410, 862 

Kiu-shu, Japan, 418, 429, 432 
Kiva of Pueblo Indians. 5710-11 
Kiverova Horka, Treaty (1582), 3257 
Kiyomori, head of Japanese Taria 
family, 471 

Kizzil Bahis, race, 334, 1127 
Klansenburg, Transylvania, 3142 
Kleber, Jean (1753-1800), 2158, 4704, 
4694 

Klepb, Lombard king : see Clepho 
Klewitz, Prussian minister, 4830 
Klokotnica, battle of (1240), 3043 
Klostergrab, Austria, 4297 
Kmeri, native king of Hsambara, 2298 
Knes, Turkish official, 3097 
Koights, of Ancient Rome, 2652 

— ceremony of conferring knightliood, 

4103 

— foundation of Christian orders, 3733 

— in Mediaeval France, 3802-04 

— pictures, 3802 , 3803 , 3804 , 4003 

— rise during Crusades, 2395 , 4028-29 

— revenues in time of Crusades, 4046 

— in Spain and Portugal, 3992, 4003 

— see also names of orders 
Kqossos : see Cnossos 
Knowledge, its growth and accumula- 
tion, 35-56 

— traditional, among animals, 110 

“ Know-nothings,” political party, 
6230-34, 6263 

Kuoz, John, Scottish reformer (1505- 
72), 4356 , 4356-59, 4359, 5358 
Knud, Swedish bishop, 4381 
Knut, kings of Denmark: see Canute 
Ko, family constitution in Japan, 445, 
468 

Koa-Nullah, scene, 1142 
Kobtd I., Sassanid ruler of Persia (488- 
681 A.D.), 1879 

Kobad n., Sassanid ruler of Persia 
(628 A.D.), 1862 
Kobe, Japan, 509 
Ko-Uto, aborigiaes of Japan, 457 


Kobo Daishi. 514, 461 
Kodama, Oeaeral Visoount, 689 
Kodoi, mountain tribes of Wadai, 2240 
Koerber, Ernst von, 5222 
Kohat, 1532 

Kohinoor diamond, 1225 
Koi-koin : see Hottentots 
Kojild, Chinese historical writing, 461 
Kokushu, Japanese class of landowners, 
491, 493, 498 

KolaJis, Sudanese negro tribe, 338 
Kolarians, race, 334, 1127, 1153, 5554 
Holding, battle (1849), 4945 
Kolin, battle (1757), 4543 
Kolo, Slav national dance, 3099 
Koloktroni, Theodore, 4853 
Koloman, prince of Halicz (1205), 3301 
Kolowrat-Liebstein, Franz Anton, Count 
of (1778-1861), 4899, 4918 
Kolthnm, Arab general, 3516 
Koma-ga-take, volcano, 429 
Komei Teuno, emperor of Japan (1847- 
1867), 671 

KOnneritz, Saxon ministry (1848), 4922 
Komiyo Tenno, mikado of Japan (1337), 
478 

Komom, surrender (1849), 4940-41 
Komora, Count, 565 
Konaszevioz, Hetman Peter (d. 1622), 
Cossack campaigns, 3260, 3268 
Konavlia, Serb province ; see Travunia 
Kongelov, (1665), 4402 
Koniggriitz, battle (1866), 4786, 5076 
Konigsberg Compact (1656), 4390 
Konigsmark, Count, 4311 
Koniya. battle (18.}2), 2162 
Konoye, emperor, 471 
Kopal, Karl v.. Colonel, 4927-29 
Kopeniok hoax, 5343 
Koptos : see Coptos 
Korai, ancient kingdom : see Cliosen 
Korais, Adamantios (1748-1833), 4852 
Koran, sacred book of Islam, compila- 
tion of, 1900, 1906 

— ethical code of, 1898 

— in Abbassid age not treated as 

absolute guide of life, 1939 

— Othman’s attempted revision, 1917 

— Persian interpretation, 1950 

— the Sunna, or supplement, 1945 
Korana, Hottentot tribe, 339, 2284 
Koranna, early people of Egypt, 234 
Korarika, N.Z., 996 

Kordofan, 6367 
Korea. 857- 85 

— agriculture, 859 

— Anglo-Japanese agreements (1902), 

879 ; (1908), 883 

— Buddhism in, 513, 862 

— China and Japan despatch troops to 

(1885), 817 

— China and Japan, early relations, 

463-65 

— China-Japan, wars (1592-98), 778, 

864 , 484 , 485; (1884), 869 ; (1894), 
869, 872 

— Chinese conquests (1122 B.C.), 469 : 

(108 B.C.), 802 ; (667 A.D.), 766 

— Christianity in, 866 

— Ciirzon, Lofd, on, 856 

— discovery and early explorations, 857 

— flsheries, 859 

— French railway concession, 874 

— great dates in history, 885 

— independence acknowledged by 

China (1895), 872 

— insurrection (1907-8), quelled by 

Japan, 6356 

— Japanese Empress Jingo conquers 

(202), 462 

— Japanese expedition and treaty 

(1876), 690 

— Japanese Influence growth, and pro- 

tectorate established, 872-83, 6356 

— Kublai Khan in, 776, 863 

— Manchu invasion and conquest 

(1636-37), 866 

— people, 334 

— population, 869 

— recent history, 6366 

— Russo-Japanese agreements (1890), 

874 ; (1898), 876 ; (1905), 882 

— Russo-Japanese war : see Japan 

— trade, 859 

— wall against Tartars built, 863 
Korea. Straits of. 419 
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K(freo- Japanese languace, 3128 
Koiiaks, people, 35(7, 643, 662, 664 
Korkay (Greek Colchi), ancient town In 
the Gulf of Manaar, 1182 
Kormisos, Bulgarian ruler (d. 762), 3035 
Kormleaje, Russian term, 3337 
Korokas : see Kanakas 
Eoro>pok'>gara, supposed earliest in- 
habitants of J^an, 457, 666 
Kororolat bastard Hausa state, 2224 
Korosolo, state, Western Sudan, 2227 
Korsor, treaty, 4078, 

Korungas, Sudanese negro tribe, 347 
Korskoll, Alexander (1753-1840), 4604 
Koryaks, Arctic race, 334 
Kosa, African tribes, 2285, 2322 ; see 
also Kaftlrs 

Kosala, Aryan tribe in India, 1168 
Kosciusko, Tadeasoz(d. 1817), 4678 
Kosinski, Christopher, Cossack leader, 
revolt against Poland (1592K 3266 
Kosseeans, tribe, 1703 
Kossovo, battle (1448), 2988, 3093, 3004 
Kossuth, Louis (1802-94), English visit, 
4970 

— portraits, 4934, 4937 

— president of Hungarian republic, 4785 

— reform campaign, 4899 

— revolt and defeat, 4916-19, 4933-41 
Kossuth (the Younger), 5332 
Kotoku, emperor of Japan, 416, 469 
Kotrag, Bulgarian leader, 3034 
Koturgurs, Hunnish tribe, 2911 
Kotuz, Mameluke regent, 1969 
Kotzagirs, people : see Kuturgurs 
Kotzebue, August von, 4835 
Kotzebue Sound, 122 

Kovno, Hanse depot founded, 4082 
Koxinga : see Kang-hsi 
Kozulo Kadphises, 1457 
Kozum, Uzbeg chief, 652, 676 
Krafft, Adam, sculpture, 4136 
Krapl, Lewis, 2230 
Krasnovodsk, railway station, 1545 
Krej, Nilitic negro tribe, 338 
Kreli (or Kareli), Kaffir chief, 5512 
Kremnitz, Hungary, 3137 
Kremsier, Reichstag of (1849), 4971 
Kresimir, Croatian king (fl. 1059), 3083 
Kiim-Tartars, 345 
Krishna, Indian god, 1177, 1207 
Krjesmir, Croatian prince (fl. 950), 3083 
Krocyka, battle (1739), 3022 
Kroma Mom Chit : see Crom Chiat 
Kronberg, fortress, 4372, 4374 
Kronstadt, 3141, 3144, 3143 
Krooboys, 334 
Kriiger, Paul, 2328, 2335 
Kruja (Croja), Albania relief of Skan- 
derbeg (1466), 2997 

Krum, Bulgarian prince (802-14), 2940, 
3036 

Krus (Krooboys), Sudanese negroes, 334 
Krywe-Krywejto, Lithuanian high priest 
3188 

Kshatriyas, Indian caste, 1173, 1176, 
1178, 1184 
Etesias : see Ctesias 
Kublai B[han, Mongol emperor (1260- 
94), 1489 

— Buddhist zeal, 744 

— Christianity accepted, 3308 

— Coleridge’s poem, 775 

— conquers western borderlands of 

China, 1487 

— conquest of Sung (Chinese) empire, 

774 

— founds Tuan dynasty, 774 

— in Korea, 863 

— procession, 777 

— Thai defeated (1253-54), 1402 

— tribute from Japan demanded, 476 

— Venetian explorers visit, 3962 
Kndlich, Hans, 4938 

Kue. ancient people of Cilicia, 1723 
Kue, country : see Cilicia 
Kuei, ruler of the To ba (386 a.D.). 1467 
Kuen Lon, mountains ; see Kun Lun 
Kula, city, near the Euphrates, 1915, 
1917 1923 

Kngd, Japanese nobility, 468-71, 493 
Kngemi, people, 3471 
Enhneniwd, Qeneral, 5026 
Kni. tribe, 1388 

Kuikatees, American Indian tribe, 
6768-69 
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Kukai : see Kobo Daishl 
Kukas, Sikh sect, 1332 
Kuk'Kirmesh, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Kuk-Nashur, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Kuiknlkan (Gukumatz), Maya god, 
6748-52, 5771-74, 5743, 5744 
Knku Nor, Sien-pe state, 658 
Kulabes, negro aborigines of Angola, 332 
Kulasekha, king of Pandya, 1182 
Kulasekhara, king of the Cholas, 1379 
Kulb-sd-din, founder of slave dynasty 
(d. 1210), 1217, 1218 
Eulevcha, battle (1829), 4858 
Kulfans, negro tribe, 338 
Kul Fira’ un, inscriptions. 1698 
Knlikovo, battle (1380), 3313 
Kuli Khan, Hurshid. 1241 
Kulin, prince of Bosnia (1180-1204), 
3096 

Killjar, Central Asia, 1529, 1546 
Kulls-Shahin, Roumelian Beglerheg, 
defeat at Vasap ( 1442), 2987 
Kulm, Teutonic order in, 3708 
Kulm, battle (1126), 3152 
Kulm. capitulation (1813), 4758 
Kultoyin, commander of Tiirkish army 
(712 A.P.). 1470 

“ Kulturkampl," political term, 5214 
Kumani, ^ople ; see Kuminukhi 
Kumara Dasa, king of Ceylon (51.5- 24 
.4.D.), 1376 

Kumamoto, Japan, 421, 588 
Kumano, Japanese legendary battle, 
459 

Kumarila, traditional reviver of tlie 
Brahman religion, 1206 
Kumasi, Ashanti, 2260, 5518 
Kumaso, ancient people, 461, 464 
Kum-Bum Monastery, 1470 
Kummukhi (or Kumani), ancient Hil- 
tite people, 1722 
Kumruba, race, 1184 
Kanbis, Indian agricultural class, 1239 
Kunersdorl, battle (1759), 3358 
Kung, Chinese king (c. 154 B.c.), 726 
Kung, Cldnese prince, 802, 806 
Kung«lu-tsze : see Confucius 
Kunibert, king of the Lombards (61*0- 
700), 3464 

Kunigunde, German empress, 3589 
Kunings, of the Teutons, 3440 
Kunjaras, negro tribe, 338 
Knn-Ian, mountains, 710, 713, 1123, 
1431, 1438 

Kunovitza, battle (1443), 2987 
Kunffiua : see Kinalia 
Kununjik Palace, 1647 
Kuper, Admiral Sir A., Japanese expe- 
ditions, 559, 560, 562, 5507 
Kuprili : see Mohammed Kiiprili 
Knrbskij, Prince Andrew, 3320 
Kurdietan, area, population, and com- 
merce, 

— independent Turkoman state 

(founded 14th century), 1971 

— people of, 334, 1467 

— revolt (1909), 6366 

— Turkomans of the Black and White! 

Ram in, 1973 
Kurds : see Kurdistan 
Knre, Japanese harbour, 419 
Kuria Moris Islands, Arabian Sea. 5558 
Knrigi^n, Babylonian ruler, 1608, 
1653, 1703 

Kurigufu, Elamite ruler, 1701 
KnrUe lelsnds. 312, 417, 590 
Knrinis, Caucasian people, 335 
Kurisohss Half, 166 
Korkos, Kolarian tribe, 334 
Kuroki, General, 882 
Koro-sbio (Black Brine, Black Tide), 
influence on Japan’s climate, 417 
Knru, Indian tribe, 1168 
Knmmbart, types, 1157 
Knrtmegala, Ceylon, 5588 
“ Kus,” Maya mound, 5740 
Knsagesaka, in Japanese mythology, 
459 

Kush, ancient country, Africa, 2243, 
2067, 2116 

Kush, on the Pnith, battle (1710 or 
1711), 3021 
Kushana, tribe, 1204 
Kfubaac, tribe of the Yue-tshi, 1848 
Knshitei, African people, 1683, 2243 
Knshlak, Naiman prince, 1482-83 
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Kosinara, deathplace of Buddha, 1189 
Kosanoki Masashige, Japanese com 
mander, 476, 477, 481 
Kntahiya, peace (1833), 2162 
Kutb ed-din Mohammed, sultan of the 
Eharismians, 1482 

Kutb Shah of Ooloonda, dynasty 
founded (1512), 1224 
Kntohins, Indian people, 321, 350 
Kutohnk-Kainarje, peace (1774), 3023, 
3369, 4852 

Kuteiba, Mohammedan general (8th 
century), 1924 

Kutha, Babylonian town, 1591, 1640, 
1745 

Kuti : Bee (iiitium 
Kutub Miiiar« Delhi, 1137, 1218 
Kutuebta, Budclhiat high priest, 1511 
KuturgurB, HuniiiBh tribe, 
Kutur-Lagamar (or Chedoriaomer), king 
of Elam, 1702 

Kutur-Habuk, king of Tarsa, 1701 
Kuturnakhundi L, king of Elam, 1701 
Kuturnakhundi IL, king of Elam, 1704 
Kuturnakhundi 111., king of Elam, 170 7 
Kutusoff, Mikhail ( 1745-18 i:t), Kusu.in 
soldier, 4754. 4851 

Kuvrat, prince of the Kuturgurs (7th 
century), 3032 

Kuweni, enchantress of Singhalese 
legend, i:i07 

Kuyper, Abraham (h. I8:t7), 52:u 
Kuyuk Khan, Mongol enij)eror (1246- 
48), 1487, 33i)H 
Kuyunjik : see Nineveh 
Kuzai, Aral) leader (5111 century), 1804 
Kuzmin, Kussian writer, 5514 
Kwala Lumpur, tin mine, 

Kwambaku, chief counsellor to Japan- 
ese emperor, 469, 4H(i 
Kwamena, king of Ashanti (1800-24), 
2260 

Kwammu, emperor of Japan, 416, 467, 
409 

Kwandes, Kanaka tribe, 332 
Kwazoku, Japanese nobility, 584 
Kwisses, Kanakan tribe, 332 
Kybele : see Cybele 

L 

La Barre, Canadian governorship, 6030 
Labashi-Marduk, king of Babylon, 1626 
Labian, convention (1656), 4391 
Labienus, in Parthian war (38 B.C.), 2684 
Labour and labour disputes, arbitration 
in, loss, 1090, 0261-53 

— Australi in disputes, lOSl 

— child labour in U.H.A., 0294 

— conditions from Middle Ages to 

modern tunes, 6371-6383 

— division, origin and importance of, 

193 

— early supply by slavery, 201 

— efforts to cure evils of factory 

system, 5245 

— factory acts, 5255 

— France, movements, history, 5260-67 

— free, evolution of, 201 

— French official policy under the 

Becond Empire, 5265-5266 

— French reforms under the Third 

Kepublic, 5267 

— German movements, 5268-78 

— need of as cause of niigratif)ns, 24 

— progress of social reform, 5255-59 

— results of legislation, 5259 

— rights of, 6396 

— rise of the factory system, 5237 -11 

— trades unions established, 5249-53 

— unemployment : see that title 

— value dependent on, 6397 : see alw 

social problems and reforms 
La Bourdonnais, Bertrand Franc o.s 
(1699-1753), 1254 
Labourers* statute of, 3890 
Labour Exchange Bank* of Owen, 6240, 
5247 

Labour Party, in England, 5247-48. 
0376, 6378 

Labrador. Cartiers' explorations, 6016 

— discovery by Northmen, 3546 

— Davis’ explorations, 6327 

— Frobisher reaches, 6327 

— Newfoundland acquires coast line, 

6178 

— Portuguese explorations, 6011-13 
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lAbtanda. battle of, 1815 
Li^ranAna, Carian god, 2408 
Labaan, 022, 5505 
La Oadle : see Acadia 
Laobares, Athenian leader, 2586 
Laobat, IL, bishop of Basle, 5232 
Laobine, rapids, 6020, 6157 
l4wbish, ancient city, 1742 
Laoiaian Promontory, 2648 
Laoo, Qraocinus. 2715 
La Cosa, Joan de. 5889 
Laoonpeiie, Terrien de, 261 
Laegaer paintiog, Japanese 547 
Ladakbis, Mongolian tribe, 334 
Lade, battle (497 b.o.), 1815 
Ladies’ Peace, (1529), 4213 
Ladislans (posthumous), duke of 
Austria and king of Bohemia and 
Hungary (d. 1457), 3121, 3173 
Ladislans 11., king of Bohemia (1140), 
3152 

Ladislans VI.. king of Bohemia (1471- 
1516) (also king of Hungary), 3124, 
3176, 8177-79 

Ladislans I., king of Hungary (1077- 
95), 3116 

Ladidans IV., king of Hungary (1272- 
90), 3118 

Ladislans, king of Hungary (1302-4) ; 

see Wencealaus III. of Bohemia 
Ladislans, king of Naples (1390-1414), 
3977-78 

Ladislans (Hermann), duke of Poland, 
(1103), 3198 

Udislans H., duke of Poland (1138-46), 
3199 

Ladislans (Lokietek), king of Poland, 
(1320-1333), 3202, 3206 
Ladidaus n. (Jagiello), king of Poland 
(1386-1434), 3222-26, 3219 
Ladislans III., king of Poland (1424-44) 
(also king of Hungary), 2987, 3657, 
3293, 3121, 3227 

Ladislans IV. (Sigismund), king of 
Poland (1632-48), 3260, 3261, 3269 
Ladislans, voivode of Wallachia (1364- 
82), 3063 

Ladislans IV., voivode of Wallachia, 
flight to Hungary (1462), 2996 
Ladislans, Henry, duke of Moravia, 
(1197), 3154 

Ladoga Canal, 3333, 3340 
Ladrone Islander, 349 
Lady Evelyn Lake, Canada, 6124 
Ladysmith, siege of, 2337, 2338, 2339, 
2342 

La Farina, Oinseppe, 5045 
La Pavorita, batUe (1797), 4681 
Lafayette, Marqness (1757-1834), in 
American War of Independence, ! 
6093-6100 

— in French Kevolution, 4650, 4668 

— portraits, 2656, 4864, 6093 

— revolution of 1830, 4868 

La F5re Ohampenoise, battle (1814), 
4760 

Uffltte, Jaoqnes (1767-1844), 4864, 4865 
Lagash (Shlppula), Babylonian city and 
state, 1591, 1503, 1630 
Lagerbring, 8., Swedish historian, 4581 
Lagman (Judge), Swedish official, 3571 
Lagoa Santa, 5679 
lAgora (district), Thrace, 3035 
Lagos, 5518, 2275, 5640, 5669 
Lagr6e, Captain Dontard de, 1415 
La Onayra, battle (c. 1810), 5962 
La Onaynu view, 5959 
La Haye, Jaoqnes de, 3016 
La Hogne : see Hogue 
Lahore, India, 1324, 1325, 1275, 1363, 
1217 

Laibach Congress (1821), 4844 
Laimokopion, bastion, near Constanti- 
nople ; see Boghaskessen 
Laing’s Hek, battle (1881), 2330, 5516 
LaissM-laire doctrine, 5258 
Lajano, commerce after Crusadea, 
4045-46 

Laii Tassa, king of Ceylon, 1374 
LaJee, Lord, Indian campaigns, 5499 
Lake Chad, group of Sudanese tribes, 
334 

Lake-dwemngB, in Bronse Age, 117 

— communal life, 164, 167, 168 

— evidences of agriculture, 159, 165 


Lake - dwellings, spinning, weaving, 
cooking, 165 

Lake Oeorge, Canada, 6058-63 
Lake Prosperons, 6323 
Lake school of poets, 4819 
Lakstami, goddess of good and beauty, 
1171, 1208 

Lala, country of : see Gujerat 
Lalcaca, Dr., assassination, 1362 
Lalashabin, Turkish vizir of 14th 
century, 2982 
Lallaot Halatia. 1666 
Laili of MeUtene, 1663 
Lally, Thomas Arthor, Coant de, 1257 
Lamaism, 1500, 1550, 1476, 1499 
Lamar, io»\ 5992 
Lamarck, Jean Baptiste (1744-1829), 
103, 6409-25 
Lamartine, Aiphonse de (1790-1869), 
4912-14 

Lamas : see Lamaism 
Lambakanns caste, in Ceylon, 1375 
Lambetg. Field-Marshal (1848), 4938-39 
Lambert of Spoleto, king of Italy, 3937 
Lamennais, Abb^ Hugoes Felicity Robert 
de (1782-1854), 4860, 4894, 6264 
Lamia, influence of the sea on develop- 
ment, 368 
Lamian War, 2574 

Lamorioibre, Christophe (1806-65), 
French general, 4905, 4956, 5046, 
4950, 6040 

Lampongs, Malay people, 334 
Lamuts, Mongol tribe, 346, 671 
Lancaster Sound, 6333 
Lanee. Egyptian prehistoric flint, 238, 
239 

Land Act (Ireland), (1882), 6174 
Lsndeck, battle (1511), 4453 
Land League (Irish), 5174 
Landol IV. of Benevento (d. 1077), 8942 
Land routes of ancient civilisation, 
map, 284 

Landsohaft, explanation of term, 3534 
Landumans, negro tribe, 334 
Landwehr regiments, of Prussian Army, 
William I.’s reforms, 5054. 
Lanfrane, archbishop of Canterbury 
(d. 1089), 3799, 3859 
Lsnga, Zulu chief, 2326 
Langarus, prince of the Agrianes, 2544 
Langensalsa, battle (1866), 5072, 5074 
Langland, William, works of, 3892-94 
Langobards, ancient people : see Lom- 
bards 

Langrand-Dumonceau, financial opera- 
tions (c. 1856), .5011 
Lsngside, battle (1568), 4271, 4356 
Langton, Stephen, archbisliup of 
Canterbury, 3735, 3869 
Language, Arab words spread by 
Crusades, 4049-60 

— first result of culture and fixation by 

writing, 203 

— unifying influence of. 65 
Langue d’oil and langue d’oe, 3799 
Lankester, Sir E. Ray, 6414, 6419 
Lankuku. Elamite ruler. 1701 
Lannes, Jean, duke of Montebello 

(d. 1809), 4683 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles, marquess of 
(1845), 1344 et seq. 1346 
Lansdowne Bridge, at Sukku^ 6636 
Laodice, wife of Antiochus II. of Syria, 
poisoner of her husband, 1841 
Laodieea, 4023-30, 4033 
Laomedon, satrap of Syria (321 b.o.), 
1837 

Laon, battle (1814), 4760 
Laon, town, commune, history, 4118 
Laos, people : see Shans 
Laos, Further India, 1415 
Lao-tse, apostle of Taoism, 536, 738 
La Paa, 5961 
Lap^ronse, Count J. P., 975 
La Petrie, Madame de, 6024 
Lapis latoli, Babylonian, trade in, 1606, 
1644 

LaidkM’s theory ol sidar system, 79, 

81. 83 

La Plaia, Jesuit missions, 5029-35 
revolutions of 19tb century, 6963-92 
La Plata River, 6684, 5890, 5914 
Laponkine, Eussian police official : lee 
Lopokhine 
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Lab — ^Lec 

Lapps* people of Lapland^ 334^ 3577 
Lara, lamily, 4996 
Laran, god, 2418 
La B^veillbre, Louis, 4679 
Largs, battle (13th century), 3912, 3914, 
3925 

La Bothidre, battle, 4769 
Larsa, ancient kingdom, 1630 
La Salle. Ben6, 6029-30 
Lascars, Indian and Malay sailors, 334 
Las Casas, Bartolom^ de (1474-1566), 
5943, 5925, 5929 
Lasoelles, Sir I^nk, 1990 
TjtaUtan, kingdom of the South Cau- 
casus, 1880 

La Souflridre, eruption, 6198 
Las Salinas, battle, 5912 
Lassalle, Ferdinand (1823-64), social 
reformer, 4897, 6270, 6390-97 
Laswari, battle (1803), 1274, 6499 
“ La Tene ” culture, origin, 2590 
Lateran Connell (1179), 3730 

— (1215), 3736, 3738 

Latini, Bmnetto. as politician, 4122 
Latimer. Bishop (d. 1555), 4247, 4247 
Latin Americans, ethnology, 335 
Latin Empire : see Byzantine Empire 
Utin League, 2619, 2624 
Latin, or Romance, races, 335 
Latins, ancient inhabitants of Latium, 
334, 2384, 2414 

Latonr, Count Baiilet de, 4934-39 
La Tsang, Tibetan chieftain (1705), 1503 
Latsko, voivode of Moldavia, 3059 
Land, WilUam, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, 4329, 4331, 4335, 4329 
Lauderdale, John Maitland, duke of 
(d. 1682), 4473 

Landon, Ernst Gideon, baron von, in 
Seven Years War, 4544, 4544 
Laudonni^re, Florida settlement, 6015 
Lanenburg, duchy, 6066, 5154 
Laulach, battle (1866), 6079 
Laufleld, battle (1747), 4515 
Laura, monastery, 2952, 2953 
Lanres, monastic villages, 2882 
Lanrentina, geological period, 90 
Laorentnm, 2624 
Lanria, Roger de, 3908 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, 6154, 6067, 6174, 
6175 

Lantree, Odet de Foix, Vicomte de, 4212 
Laval, 6026 , 6026 
Laval University, Quebec, 6147-61 
La Vallidre, Madame de, 4435 
La Vega, bishopric founded (1502), 6921 
La Vendee, war (1793-95), 4664, 4671 
Lavinium, Laurentum conceded to, 2624 
Lavisse, M., French historian, 5386 
Law, John (1671-92), 4629, 6029, 6028 
Law, continuity of, 2364 

— origin and developmeirt, 210-24 

— see also under countries and Homan 

law 

Lawman, of Iceland, 8568 
Lawrence, C. 6060 

Lawrence, Sir Henry (1806-57), 1205, 
6501, 1300 

Lawrence, John, baron (1811-79), 
1323-26 1299, 1299 

Lawrenee, Etajor Stringer (1697-1775), 

1255 

Lawton, General, 6272 
Laxenbnrg Alliance (1682). 4432 
Layard. Sir A. H., 1550, 270, 275, 1557, 
1679 

Layko, voivode of Wallachia (1364) ; 
see Ladislans 

Laaar, Stefan Vnk, ruler of the Serbs 
(d. 1389), 2983, 3094 
Laaes, Caucasian people : see Georgians 
Le. dynasty of Annam and Tonquln, 
1409 

Leagne of the Jnst, secret society, 5268 
Leather. Moorish dyeing industry, 2205 
Lebanon, district, Syria, cedar exports 
to Babylon, 1635 

— the Dnuee, 1980, 2146, 6012 

— sheikh of. 1974 

— view in, 1959 

Lebedia. former kingdom, 3114 
Leboenf, Edmond (1809-88), 6106 
Lebrun, French conaol, 4705 
Lebunion. batUe (1091), 8041 
Leehfleld. battle (956), 8686 



Lee— Lis 

LMompion constitution of Kansas, 
62Se-38 

Ledra-BoUln, Alexandre (1807-74), 
4912-14, 4924, 5264, 4949 
Lee, Joseph, king of the gipsies, 3110 
Lee, General, U.8.A., 6242-54, 6242, 6247 
Leeward Islands, ~ 5571, 6193, 5589, 
6184 

Lefort, Admiral. 3334, 3342 
Lettd, General, 5123 
Leghorn, siege (1496), 3680 
Legion of Honour, 4644, 4706 
Legnano, battle (1176), 3391, 3606, 3730 
Legnia, Agnsto B., 5985 
Lehmann, Gertrude, 4878 
Leibnite. Gottfried (1646-1716), 3017, 
3334, 4147 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, earl of, 4261, 
4274, 4268 

Leicester, Simon de Montlort, carl of ; 

see Montfort 
Leichordt, Ludwig, 1050 
Leif Erikssn. Norse Viking, 3546, 
6878, 6011 

Leiningen, Prince Friedrich Karl, 4959 
Leipzig, battle (1813), 4758 
Leire, ancient capital, Denmark, 3536 
Leith, treaty (1560), 4354 
Leiv Eriksen : see Leif Eriksen 
Leleges, ancient people, 1792 
Lelevel, Joachim, Polish historian, 4875 
LeLoutre, Arcadian revolt, 6060 
Lemaitre, Jules, 5386, 5393 
Le Mans, battle (1871), 5138 
Lemberg, Armenian colony, 3025 
Lemnos, island, 2996 
Le Moyne, Charles, 6031 
Le Moyne, Pierre : see Iberville 
Lenap^, tribe : see Delaware tribe 
Lencan, Indian tribe, 335 
Lenngren, A. M., Swedish poet, 4582 
Lens, battle (1648), 4319 
Leo I., Byzantine emperor (400-474), 
fleet annihilated by Vandals, 2204 
Leo II., Byzantine emperor (474). 2794 
Leo III, (the Isaurian), Byzantine 
emperor (717-741), 2935-38, 4009, 
2892, 1927 

Leo IV., Byzantine emperor (775-80), 
2939 

Leo V. (the Chameleon), Byzantine 
emperor (813-820), 2940 
Leo VI. (the Wise), Byzantine emperor 
(886-911), 2949-51, 3037 
Leo VI., of Cyprus (d. 1393), 4046 
Leo I., pope (440-61), 2891, 3030 
Leo HI., pope (795-816), 2940, 3485 
Leo IV., pope (847-55), 39 55 
Leo vni.. pope (963-65), 3939 
Leo IX., pope (1049-54), 3727 

— capture by Normans, 3942-43 

— portrait, 3728 

— reforms of, 3383, 3592, 3942 

— separation of the Eastern and 

Western Church, 2955 
Leo X., pope (1513-21), election, 3688 

— and Emperor Charles V., 4211 

— enmity to French, 3834 

— excommunication of Luther, 4187 

— irreverence of, 3758 

— literature encouraged by, 4126 

— portrait, 3758 

Leo Xn., pope (1823-29), 4843, 4876, 
4877 

Leo xra., pope (1878-1903), 6217 
Leoben Treaty (1797). 4682, 2685 
Leon VI., king of Lesser Armenia 
(c, 1376), 3025 

Leon, Spain, 3985, 3991-93, 3980, 3982, 
3988, 3995 

Leon, Council of (1135), 3991 
Leon, Isis de, independence, 5957 
Leonard of Mitylene, 2990 
Leonardo da Vinci : see Vinci 
Leondari. battle (1397), 2984 
Leonidas, king of Sparta, 2500 
Leonnatus, governor of Hellespont ine 
Phrygia (c. 323 b.c.), 1825, 2568, 
2574 

Leonnorins, commander of Gallic army, 
1828, 2579 

Leon^i^ Byzantine emperor (698-705), 

Leopidd, of Anhalt'Dessan, 4458 
Leopidd L, duke of Austria (1157-94), 
8867, 4038 


Leopold n., duke of Austria (1292- 
1326), 3622 

Leopold, Austrian archduke (1609), 4293 
Leopold, Austrian archduke (1866), 5075 
Leopold, prince-regent of Bavaria, 5218 
Leopold I., of Belgium, 4873, 4875 
Leopold II., of Belgium, 5361-62, 5233 , 
2347, 5234, 6368 

Leopold, bishop of Breslau (1840), 4893 
Leopold, of Holicnzollern-Sigmaringen, 
5100 

Leopold I., Holy Roman emperor 
(1658-1705), alliance with Louis 
XIV., 4425, 4438 

— Austrian policy, 4522 

— claim to Spanish throne, 4446 

— commercial policy, 4634 

— death, 4460 

— elected emperor, 4408 

— portrait, 4407 

— reign in Hungary, 3130 

— Transylvania supremacy (1683). 3144 

— War of Spanish Succession, 4453 

— war against Turks (1663), 4415 

— war for conquest of Milan, 4451 

— wars with Louis XIV., 4432, 4442 
Leopold II., Holy Roman emperor 

(1790-92), 4562, 4562 , 4659 
Leopold n., grand duke of Tuscany 
(1824-59), 4842, 4931, 4928 
Leopold George, prince of (ktburg : see 
Leopold I. of Belgium 
Leopold William, archduke, 4310 
Leopold, K. 0. af, Swedish poet, 4582 
Leo Sguras, of Nauplia, 2970 
Leostbenes, Greek general, 2574 
Leovigild, king of the Goths (568-586) 
3511 

Lepanto, battle (1571), 3009, 3011 , 3012 , 
4255 

Lepohas, tribe, 335 
Lepe, Diego de, 5889 
Le Phung, conquests in Tonquln, 1413 
Lepidus, M. iEmilius, Roman consul 
(77 B.C.). 2661 

Lepidus, M. iEmilius, Roman Triumvir 
(d. 13 B.C.), 2664 , 2672, 2676, 2680, 
2686, 2718 

Lepontic language. 2413 
Lepsius, Professor Karl, 1656, 1557 
Lerma, Spanisli minister, 4323 
Leroux, Pierre (1797-1871). 5264 
Lesbos, ancient city, 2996 
Lesghians, Caucasian tribe, 335, 1128 
Leslie, David, Scottish general (d. 1682), 
4334, 4351, 4365 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de (1805-94), 5634, 
1435 , 4954, 1434, 2163, 5013 
Lesser Antilles : see Antilles, Lesser 
Lesser Armenia, 1978-79, 3025, 1955 
Leszko, duke of Poland (1194-1200), 
3201 

Leszko. duke of Poland (1278-89), 3202 
Leto, Greek goddess, 2097 
Letourneur, in French Revolution, 4679 
“ Letter to Diognetns,’’ 2862 
Letter of Majesty (1609), 4297 
** Letters from Turkey,” 3132 
Lettio, Aryan family, 335 
Letts, Aryan tribe, 335, 3703 
Leu, Peter, Swiss peasant leader, 4902 
Leuoo-Syrians, ancient people of Hittite 
origin, 1724 

Lenotra, battle (371 b.c.), 2516 
Leuthari, Teutonic chief, 3460 
Lenthen, battle (1757), 4544 
Levant, trade, 4053-59, 282, 283 
Levant (Turkey) Company (British), 
4280, 4617 

Levantine Company, French trading 
company, 4624 
Levantines, in Egypt, 2178 
Levis, Duke Franflois, 6063-68 
Levsobin, Bostovzof, 5193 
Lewanika, Barotse king, 2304, 2305 
Lewes, battle (1264), 3872 
Lewis, names of rulers : see Louis 
Lewiston. U.S.A., 6112 
Lexington, battle (1775), 4550, 6079, 
6105 

Lex Visigotarum, 3512 
Leyden, views) 5359 
Tihassa, approach to, 1505 

— British Mission to (1904), 5502-3, 

1348 , 1350, 1505 

— capital in the 7Ui century, 1474 
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LhasM, a traveller's first sight of, 1606 

— treaty of, signing, 1349 

— views of, 1350, 1507 
L’HOpital, Miohel de, 4286 
L’Hnys, Drouyn de, 4052, 5078, 5080 
Li, Chinese tribe, 720 

Li, Annam dynasty of (1010-1226), 1409 
Liang, Chinese dynasty, 764, 768 
Liao, dynasty, 771 
Liaotung peninsula, 820, 668 
Libau. refugees in U.8.A., 6291 
“ Liber de Republioa ” (Petrarca), 4123 
Liberal Unionists, political party, 5179 
Liberia, 2204, 5647, 5612 
Liberian Group, 335 
Liberians, natives of Liberia, 335 
Liberty, growth of the idea of, 13 
Liberty Statue, New York, 6260 
Libit-Ishtar, king of Isin, 1597 
Libui, tribe of Italy, 2412 
Libussa, suicide of Hannibal at, 1831 
Libya, division of Egypt, 2554 
Libyans, ancient people, Cyrene people 
defeated, 2187 

— dynasty rules Egypt, 2120 

— Egyptian war, 2028, 2114, 2116, 2117 

— ethnology, 243, 244 , 335, 2V84 

— influence on Egyptian civilisation, 

2015 

— mercenaries in Egyptian army, 

2065, 2119 

— relationship with ancient Egyptians, 

2023 

Liohnowsky, Prince Felix. 4960 
Lichtenstein, castle of. 3705 
Licinius, Roman emperor, 2780-81 
Lick observatory, California, 6262 
Liotors, Roman officers, 2688 
Lidner, B., Swedish poet, 4582 
Lie, Jonas, poet, 5159 , 6160 
Liebkneoht, Wilhelm. 5271, 5271 
Liebsteinsky, Kolowrat, 4918 
Liechtenstein, principality, 

Liegnitz, battle (1241), 3155, 3614 

— (1760), 4545 

Lietbert, archbishop of Cambray, 
4013 

Life, the beginning of on the earth, 
99-107, chart facing 96 

— how it became possible on the earth, 

91-98 

Light Brigade, Balaclava charge, 4987 
“ Light of the World.” picture, 2841 
“ Lightning stones.” Stone Age im- 
plements, 132 
Ligny, battle (1815), 4767 
“ Ligius,” in feudal system, 4103 
Liguria, region of Italy, 2412 
Ligurians, people, 2643, 335, 2430, 

2412-13 

Liboliho, king of Hawaii, 970 
Li Hung-ohang, 820, 809, 810 , 804, 
Likendeeler, pirate, 4080 
Lild, Confucian book of ceremonies, 730 
Li Kuang-li, Chinese general, 2590 
Liliuokalani, queen of Hawaii (1801-93) 
973, 973 

Lilybseum, town of Sicily, 2637 
Lima. 5910, 5974-89, 6966 

Llmasol, Templars’ stronghold, 4046 
Limbas, Sudanese negro tribe, 335 
Limeriok Treaty (1691), 4480, 4771 
Limpopo, river, 2004 
Limn List, Eponym chronicle, 1667 
Linaore, Thomas. 3906 
Lincoln, Abraham, president U.S.A, 
(1861-85), administration, 6238-63 

— pictures, 6251 , 6263 , 6254 , 6265 
Lindenaa, Bernhard, 4879, 4879 
lingam, the symbol of Siva, 1209 
Lingna geral, Tupi language, 5683 
Liniers, Captidn Jaoones de, 5956-58 
Linnaeus, Carl, 4681, 4581 

Lina, peace (1646), 3129 
Lion of the Pirseus, inscription, 3540 
Lionel of Olarenoe (1338-68), 3932 
Lippe, Stenervereia (1834-36), 4978 
Lippe-Detmold, 5221 
Lippi, Lippo, work as painter, 4129 
Lippspringe, aMembly (782), 3482 
LinMmba, Cara buildings, 5827 
Liabon, Alfonso of Portugal seizes (1147), 
3990 

— English attack (1591), 4277 

— Junot occupies, 5967 

— picture, 5290 
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Lisboiit trade with East Indies, 4059 

Lisla, Leconte de, French writer, 5382 

Lisle* Rouget de* i061 

Lissa* island, 5080 

Li3t, Prof. Friedrich, 4838 

Literature : see under various countries 

Lithuania* grand duchy, 3211-40 

— converted to Christianity (1386-87), 

3224 

— gipsies in, 3108 

— Hanse towns shut out, 4080 

— incorporated with Poland, 3253 

— map, :y220 

— national hero Kejstiit, 3218-19 

— pagan religion, 3188 

— people, 3186-90 

— survey of history to Frencdi llevo- 

lution, 2900 

— Teutonic influence on, 3427 

— Teutonic Knights in, 3710-16, 3214 j 

— typical scenes in, 2187 \ 

— union with Poland, 3219, 3221-27, 

3249 

Little Chariot of Buddhism, 1206 
Littleton, Sir Thomas (1422-81), 39:)6 
Litter, African, 192 

Liturgies, in government of ancient 
Egypt, 2139 

Lityerses, god of Phrygia, 1794 
li Tzu-cheng, (9iinese emperor, 783 
Liu, House of, C'iiinese dynasty, 763 
Liudolf, king of Italy (956-57), 3939 
Liu Hsin, Chinese emperor, 760 
Liu-paug : see Kao Tsii 
Liu-pei, (3]inese Sliu Han emperor, 761 
Liverpool, Lord ( 1770 - 1828 ), 4775 
Livia, wile of Emperor Augustus, 2702, 
270 a 

Livilla, wife of Dnisus, 2713 
Livingstoae, David, 2220, 5642 
Livius, M., Koman (’onsul, 2648 
Livonia,, duchy, condition of i)easaut8 
under Teutonic Order. 3712 

— conversion to Chri^ianity, 3212 

— decay of (Jerman ])ower in, 371() 

— first northern war, 3246-47 

— (lerman power founded in, 3708 

— Knights of the Sword in, 3706 

— missionaries to, 3704 

— people of, 335, 3100 

— Polish claim to renounced, 3261 

— Russian campaign against, 3320 

— Swedes and Danes in, 3211-12 
Livonian Order : see Sword, Knights of 

the 

Livy, historian, 2092 
Li-yuan, Chinese Taiig emperor, 765 
Lizard League, 3227, 3714 
Liuvgats, in Albanian mythology, 3065 
Llamas, 5861-67, 28/2, 5864 
Llaneros, 5962-65 
Llanos, Chibchas inhabit, 5809-12 
Llewelyn, prince of Wales (1246-82), 
Edward I, conquers, 3878 
Llodue Yupanki, Incas ruled by, 5840 
Loango, 2310 , 2211, 2210 
Lobengula, Matabele chief, 2290, 2289, 
2332, 5513, 5517-18 
Lobkowitz, German minister, 4424 
Lob Nor, lake, 1403, 1124 
Lobositz, battle (1756), 4543 
Local Government Act of 1888, 5185 
Local Government Board, Poor Law 
Board absorbed, 4809 
Loch, Lord (1827-1900), 802, 807 
Loch Leven Castle, 4356, 4361 
Locke, John (1632-1704), 4147, 4575, 
0040 

Lockhart, Sir W.* 1347 
Loomariaquer* dolmen at, 171 
Locrians* Greek race, 2407 
Looris, Greek state, 2505, 2517 
Lodi, battle (1796), 4680 
Lodovioo Sforza : see Sforza 
Logons, Sudanese tribe, 334 
•• Logos,” Christian doctrine. 2871 
Lhgretta, Icelandic Legislature, 3568 
Lolgny* battle (1870), 5136 
Loisy* Abb^, 5393 
Lola, revolution (1820), 6978 
Lok* Oantain John* 5444 
Loka, Singhalese leader, 1377 
Loki* in Norse legend, 8534 
Lollards, rise in England, 3891-92 
Lolos* Mongolic race, 335 
Sbmami* riveEr, 2004 
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Lombard League* 3391 
Lombards, banking business in 14th 
century, 4064-65 

— Catholic missionaries to, 3462 

— comiuest of Italy, 2389 

— empire in Italy, 3455-69 

— ethnology, 335 

— fall of kingdom (774), 3468, 3484 

— P^aiikisii war, 8th century, 3466-68 

— influence on Italy, 3933-34 

— Iron C-rown of, 2462 

— origii] and early settlements, 3430 

— settlements on tiie Elbe, 3447 

— survey of history in Middle Ages, 

3374-76 

Lombardy, 3455-69 

— Austrian war (1859), 5025-30 

— Basiliiis I.'s addition of to kingdom, 

2948 

— bankers and inorieylenders, 3956 

— crown kept at Monza, 3974 

— Frederic Barbarossa’s wars with, 3606 

— Frederic III. assumes crown, 1452 

— Henry VII. *s coronation as king of 

(1311), 3621 

— mediaeval history, 3940-52 

— Nationalist movement against 

Austria (1848-49), 4925-32 

— reign of Bohemian king, 3160 
lombok, island, 5235 
London, Bank of England, 4592 

— central criminal court fresco, 221 

— Customs Houses, 4292 

— foreign merchants' h'agues, 4062-65 

— (ierman merchants in (e. 1468). 4086 

— old Mercers' Hall, 4627 

— (ireat Fire (1666), 4470, 4471 

— ))auper population, 6401 

— Plague, 202, 44 70 

— production of poets and artists 

comi)ar(‘d with Florence, 46, 49 

— Roman remains found, 2203 

— Royal Excliange, 4604 

— steelyard, 4065, 4086 

— Tower of : sec Tower of London 

— views of, 4482, 4482, 2281-82 
London, conference (1867), 5086 

— — (1871), 5130, 5167, 5196 
London, convention (1884), 5516 
(1832), 4888 

London, treaty (1359), 3398 

(1604), 4617 

(1831), 4872, 5063, 5360 

(1885), 1415, 2168 

Londonderry, siege (1690), 4480 
London Missionary Society, 5642 
London Workmen's Association, 5248 
Longchamp, William, 3867-68 
Longemanus : sc(^ Artaxerxes 
Longfellow, H. W., on Acadians, 6060 
Longibardia : see Lombardy 
Longinus, Palmyran philosopher, 2771 
Long Island, 6086 
Longjumeau, treaty (1568), 4287 
Longobardi, Nicholas, 827 
Long Parliament, 4334-38, 4245 
Longueville, Anne, duchess of, 4319 
Longueville, Henry of, 4316 
Longus Tiberius, Roman consul, 2643 
Ldnnrot, E., 5162 

Loo Choo Islands : see Riu Kiu Islands 
Lopez, Carlos, 5984-86 
Lopez, Francisco S., 5984-86 
Lopez Soarez, Portuguese admiral, 1381 
Lopoukhine, Russian x)olice oflleial, 
scandal (1909), 5302 

Lords, House of, 5192, 5434-32, 5429 
Loredano, Jacopo, 2991 
Loredano, Leonardo, doge, 3963 
Loredano* Luigi, 2987 
Lorencez, Count, 5032 
Lorenzino of Medici, 3968 
Lorenzo de’ Medici (the Magnificent) 
(1448-92), 4125, 3415, 3967, 3972 
Lorenzo of Portugal* 826 
Lorraine, 5149, 4404 
Lorraine, dukes of : see under Christian 
names 

Lorsoh* Abbey of, 2907 

Losonezi* Stefan* 3126 

Lost Tribes of Israel : see Ten Tribes 

Lostwithiel* battle (1645), 4346 

Lothair, king of Prance (865-69), 3935 

— marriages, 3764, 3936 

Lothair, king of France (954-86), 
3764-66, 3763 
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Lothair I., Holy Eoman emperor (823- 
55), 349i, 3494-»6, 3934-35 

— crowned by the pope (823), 3495 

— division of empire (817), 3494 

— partition of kingdom at Verdun 

(843), 3496, 3581 

Lothair of Suplinburg, Holy Roman 
emperor (1125-37), 3509, 3698 
Lothariogia, 3586, 3935 
Loti, Pierre, 5383 
Loubet, Emile, 5223, 5227 
Loudoun, Earl (1705-82), 6062 
Louis, archduke of Austria (1784-1864), 
4899, 4918 

Louis L* king of Bavaria (1825-48), 
4915-16, 4918, 4834 
Louis IL, king of Bavaria (1864-1886), 
5218, 2071, 5142 

Louis of Bivaria-L indschut (fl. 1462), 
war with Albert Achilles, 3652 
Louis I., king of Bohemia (d. 1526), 
see Louis II., king of Hungary 
Louis of Bourbon, prince of Cond^ : 
see Coiide 

Louis, mxrgrave of Brandenburg (1323- 
52), 3625 

Louis (the Roman), elector of Branden- 
burg (1352-65), 3625 
Louis IL (the Stammerer), king of 
France (877-79), 3761-62, 3763 
Louis III. of France (879-82), 3761, 2762 
Louis IV. of France (936-54), 3762, 
3764-65 

Louis V. (lo Faineant) of France (986- 
87), 2762, 3764, 3766 
Louis VI. of France (1108-37), 3770, 
3771, 3798 

Louis VII. of France (1137-80), 3793 

— burial, 2779 

— in Crusades, 3771-73, 3778, 4032 

— distributing gold to tlie poor, 2772 

— ])ortrait, 3770 

Louis VIII. of France (1223-26), 4130, 
3772, 3775, 3870, 3770 
Louis IX. of France (122(V-70), 3789-98 

— arbitrates between Henry HI. and 

English barons, 3872 

— CMi onisatioTi, 3782 

— (Tusades, 3387, 3779, 4040, 4041 

— dispensing justice, 3399 

— ecch‘siastical ])olicy, 3781 

— fendali.sm under, 4104-5, 4118 

— French tlefs restored to Henry III. 

of England, 3775 

— Henry 111. of England defeated at 

Tailleboiirg, 3871 

— in tlie hamis of the Saracens, 3777 

— meeting with Henr>^ III., 2774 

— mission to (Heat Klian of the 

Mongols, 826 

— ])ortrait, 2770 

— procession to Notre Dame, 3797 
Louis X. of France (1314-16), 3770, 

3798, 6381 

Louis XI. of France (1461-83), 3825-34, 
3826, 3827, 3829 

— alliance with Lancastrians, 3898 

— compared with Henry Vll. of 

England, 3419 

— in the home of a peasant, 3418 
Louis XXL of France (1498-1515), 3830 

et seq. 3832, 3978, 3682 
Louis Xin, of France (1610-1643), 
4314, 4313-14 

Louis XIV. of France (1643-1715), 
4316-22, 4393-4404 

— alliatice with Charles II. of England, 

4468 

— Canadian policy, 6024-33 

— Cardinal Chigi pleading before, 4401 
\ — claim to Spanish throne, 4446 

i — embassy to Siam. (1673) 1404 

— '' Vetai c*e8t Mot** declaration, 44dJ 

— European policy, 4157 

— great alliance against (1701), 4452 

— mistresses, 4435 

— Moli^re dining with, 4433 
j — portraits, 4394, 4395 

i — reception of Cond6, 4416 

— relations with England and Nether- 
! lands, 4417-30 

— secret convention with Hapsburgs, 

4424 

— slave-trade encouraged, 5944 

— Swedish relations, 4495 

— wars of, 4431-45 
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Lcuis XIV., and William of Orange, 
4442 

Louis XV. of France (1715--74), 4501-8, 
4502 , 4507 

Louis XVI. of France (1774-92), acces- 
sion, 4565, 4566 

— among peasant subjects, 4574 

— arrest, 4656 

— attempt at flight, 4658 

— execution, 4666 

— portrait, 4650 

— m prison, 4657 

— revolution against, 4639-42, 4649-66 
Louis XVm. of France (1814-24), 

4839-40, 4763 , 4841 , 4762 
Louis the Oerman, Frankish king (c. 804- 
76), 3494, 3496, 3581, 3489 
Louis III., Frankish king (d. 882), 3702 
Louis L, grand duke of Hesse Darm- 
stadt (1806-30), 4834 
Louis IV., grand duke of Hesse-Darni- 
stadt (1877-92), 5221 
Louis I. (the Pious), Holv lloinan 
emperor (778-8 40), 3494-96 

— coronation, 3486, 3934 

— deposition, 3493 

— party struggles under, 3762 

— portrait, 3492 

— sons revolt against, 3762 

Louis II., Holy Roman emperor (844- 
875), 3935-36 

Louis ni.. Holy Roman emperor (901- 
905), 3937 

Louis IV. (the Child), Holy Roman 
emperor (899-911), 3583, 3762 
Louis V. (the Bavarian), Holy Roman 
emperor (1314-46), 3622-24 

— candidature for Imperial crown, 3787 

— crow’Tied at Rome, 3623 

— Guelf towms federate against (1328), 

3976 

— in Italy, 3976-77 

Louis I., king of Hungary (1342-82), 
3119-20, 3120 , 3209 , 3210 
Louis II., king of Hungary (1516-26), 
3124, 3178, 3179 

Louis, duke of Orleans (1371-1407), 
3814 et seq., 3818 

Louis, duke of Orleans (1488), 3828 
Louis, duke of Orleans (d. 1842), 4906, 
4906 , 4908 

Louis Bonaparte : see Bonaparte, Loui> 
Louise, of Orleans, queen of Belgium, 
marriage (1832), 4873 
Louise (princess of Parma), queen of 
Bulgaria, 5210 

Louise, of Hesse-Cassel, 4943, 4973 
Louise, queen of Prussia, 4731, 4731 
Louise, of Savoy (1476-1531), 4229 
Louise, infanta of Si)ain, 4905 
Louise Heurietta, elec tress of Branden- 
burg, 4386 

Louise IRrica, queen of Sweden (1751), 
4581 

Louis Napoleon (Prince Imperial) (d. 
1879), 5513 

Louis Napoleon, president of Franco : 
see Kapoleon III. 

Louis Philippe, of France (1838-48), 
4866-70, 4905-24 

— Duchess of Berry’s intrigues against, 

4870 

— franchise under, 6388 

— portraits and pictures, 4865 , 4866 , 

4867 , 4869 , 4906 , 4907 , 4912 
Louis Philippe, count of Paris, 4912 
Louis Philip, crown prince of Portugal, 
assassination, 5408, 5409 
Louis William, margrave of Baden 
(1655-1707), 4440, 4444, 4453 
Louis William grand duke of Baden 
(1818-30), 4835 

Louisbonrg, Canada, 6035, 6056, 6057- 
63, 6156 

Louisiana, Acadians flee to, 6061 

— ceded to France, 4703, 6209 

— discovery by La Salle, 6029-36 

— French settlement, 6019 

— Spain acquires, 6068, 6071 

— U.S.A. acquires, 6209 
Louvain, Hotel de Ville, 4066 
Louvre, Paris, 3793 , 4134, 5096 
Love, survival value of, 6414 
Lovett, William (1800-77), 5248 
Lowen, battle (891), 3550, 3583 
Lower Burma : see Pegu 


Lower Canada, 6109, 6126-27 : see also 
Canada 

Lowlands, typical scenery, 369 
Loyola, Ignatius (1491-1556), 4202-4, 
4257-58, 4203 

Luburna (or Liburna), of Patini, 1662 
Liibeck, city on the Baltic, founded by 
Henry tlie Lion, 3607, 3698 

— in Hanseatic League, 4071-87 

— support of Christian II. in the 

Count’s war, 4370 

— Swedish Commercial Treaty, 3573 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4065, 4067 
~ treaty (1629). 4303 

Liibeck Confederation (1418), 4084 
Lucania, Roman eolonie.s in, 2650 
Lucca, 3956, 3949, 39.58 
Lucera, fortress, description, 3395 
Luceria, Roman colony, 26.30 
Lu-cheng, defeat of Mongols at, 1487 
Luchuans, Mongolh* people, 3.35 
Lucien Bonaparte : see lionaparte, 
Lucien 

Lucius HI., pope (1181-85), 3950 
Lucka. battle (1307), 3620 
Lucknow, Durbar (1867), 1325 , 1326 

— kingdom founded by Sadat, 1241 

— siege and reli(‘f in Mutitiv, 1306-10, 

1309 , 1311 , 4990-92, 5.501 
Lucullus L. Licinius, Roman consul ami 
general (d. 57 n.c.), 2661-64, 1835, 
1834, 1835, 2661 
Ludolf, duke of Sw^ahia, 3585 
Ludolf, Job, on th(‘ gii)sies ( 1601 ), 3104 
Ludolftngs, Saxon taniily, 3695 
Ludwig : see Louis 
Lueger, Karl, 5222 

Lugal-kigub -nidudu, king of Erech ami 
Tt, 1594 

Lugal-kisalsi, king of l‘>ef‘h and I r, 
1594 

Lugal-shag-engur, patesi of Lagash, 

1 593 

LugaDzaggisi, patesi of Gish-klm, 1593» 
Lugard, Sir J., 5521, 5519, 5522-23 
Lugdunum, ancient city, 2694 
Lugdunum, battle (197), 2705 
Luidgard, wife of COiarleniagne (d. 800), 
3492 

Luitprand, king of the Lombards (712 
744), 3465 

Lukki, ancient peoj)l(‘, 1724, 1792 
Lukokesha, female ruler of Lunda, 2305 
Luli, king of 3\vre, D>75, 1715 
Lulongo, river, 2004 
Lulumseans, ancient people, 1801 
Lumbini, grove of, 1186 
Lumsden, Sir P., 1342 
Luna, Hastings’ stratagem for rapture 
of, 3541 , 3549 

Lund, Sweden, 3557. 3558, 5679 
Lund, peace of (1679), 4496 
Lunda, 2304-5 

Lundy^s Lane, battle (1814), 6114 
Luneville, peace of (1801), 4703 
Lung-chi, C3iinese emperor, 767 j 

Luque, Fray Hernando de, 5906 j 

Lupercalia, Roman festival, 2617 j 

Lur, people, 2266 

Lurigrans, Cypriote kings : see (\vprns 
Lushais, 335, 1330 
Lusson, Sieur de, 6028 
Lutarius, Galatian leader, 1828, 2579 
Luther, Martin (1483-1540), 4179-91, 
4193-99 

— attitude towards the Turks, 3004 

— challenge to papacy, 4150 

— differences with Erasmus, 4197 

— differences wdth Zwingli, 4207-8 

— doctrines in Poland, 3248-50 

— house at Frankfort, 4188 

— pictures, 3169 , 4140 , 4168 , 4178 , 

4180 , 4181 , 4183 , 4186 , 4189 , 4192 

— usury denounced, 4594 
Lutherans, Church organisation, 4198- 

99 

— in England, 4237 

— faith of Martin Luther, 4195 

— Frederic William II I. ’s efforts for 

unity, 4827 

— religious conflicts in 16tli century, 

4293-09 

— Zips converted to (1546), 3140 

— see also Luther, Martin 
Luther, battle (1620), 4303, 4374 


Lutke, Admiral, arctic exploration» 6336 
Lutwidge, Captain, 6336 
Luiz, Johann, 5216, 5218 
Lutaen, battle (1632). 4155, 4300 , 4307. 

4380 

— (1813), 4757 
Lntzingen, battle (1704), 4458 
Luxemburg Dynasty, 3629, 3159-72 
Luxemburg Duchy, 5362, 5086 
Luxemburg, Francois, duke of, 4430 
Luxemburg Palace. 5381 

Luxor, sphinxes, avenue of, 2088 

— temple, 2079, 2085 

Luzon, Malay ccuiquest (1500), 929 
Luzzara, battle (1702), 4453 
Lycaonia, 1789, 1724 
Lycia, ancient kingdom, art of, 1861 

— kingdom founded, 2372 

— the Lycian League, 1830 

— origin of name, 1724 

— Macedonian concpiesr of, 2549 

— ]>(*(>ple, 2408 

— as Persian satrapy, 1813 

— pi**atical expcnlitions to Egypt, 2114 

— pottery, 1799 

— 8cri})t due to Hittite (Lydian) civi- 

lisation, 295 

— territory of the ancient Lydians, 1789 

— tombs from, 186 1 
Lycophron, ruler of Thessaly, 2532 
Lycurgus, Athenian statesman, 2585 

(t- l) O f) 

Lycurgus, mythical hnv-giver, 2488 

Lydgate, poetic work, 3906 

Lydia, kingdom, Asia MinoV, 1794-99 

— art, 1799 

— Cimmerian wars, 1580, 1796 

— influence on ('arly (in*ck civilisation, 

295 

— Mac<‘d()nian com/ucst, 2548 

— Mialia’s alliance with (585 n.c.), 1804 

— Jh^sian comjm'st (54(^ H.c.), 1798 

— as Ih^rsian satrapy, 1813 

— Roman acipiisition (116 li.c.), 1832 

— territory of tli(‘ early Lydians, 1789 
Lyell, Sir C., 128, 129 

Lyncesti, ancient pco])le, 2522, 252 4 
Lyne, Sir William, facing 1083 
Lyonesse, 117 

Lyons, 4607, 409.3, 4907, 385 
Lyons, Council of (1245), 3614, 4042 

— (1274), 4042 

Lyppeius, prince of Illyria, 2531 
Lyre Bird, 1018 

Lysander, Spartan leader, 2512 
Lysandra, wife of Agathoc les, of Thrace, 
1839 

Lysias, regent of Syria, 1854 
Lysimacheia, 1844 

Lysimachus, of Thrace (d. 281 n.c.), alii 
ance with Seieucus, 1838 
I — coiH|uests in Asia Minor, 2577-78 

— comiuest of Tlirace and Ma(*edoni.p 

2578 

— defeat and death, 1839 

— portrait from a coin, 1827 

— J’hrace obtained as share of Alex* 

ander’s conquests, 2568 

— in wars of the Diadochi, 1826 
Lysippus, sculptor, 2571 

Lytton, Edward Bnlwer, earl of (1831- 
91), viceroy of India, 1335, 1335 

M 

Ma, Nature goddess : see Great Mother 
of the (iods 

Haarra, Crusaders revolt, 4021 
Maat, Egyptian goddess of justice, 2098 
Maba, African tribe, 347, 2239 
Habunda, African kingdom, 2304 

Macao, 

— buildings, 829 , 830 , 838 

— Portuguese settlement in 1560, 412 

— Roman Catholic cathedral, 830 

— woman, type, 717 

Macarius, Christian mystic (d. 391), 2883 
MacArthur, John, 1034 
Maoarthy, Sir Charles, 5518 
Macartney, Lord (1736-1S07), 787 , 788, 
5505, 791 

Macassar, 923, 924 

Macaulay, Thomas, Lord (1800^-59), 
4822 , 4823, 5259 

— on the wonder of India, 1333 
Macbeth, Duncan killed by, 3911, 3912, 

3917 

6513 
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■MMbMtii, Slmo3, coins of, isse 
■Moabm. rebellion of, 75, 1854 
••vMtiijr, Oluirlet, governor of Sierra 
Leone, 2260 
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Voa^an, General, 6243, 6243-50 

explorer, 6326 
5 ®are. Sir Robert, explorer, 6325 
■euomiiek, Robert, explorer, 6326 
Meetenald, Angn*, “ Lord of the 
leles," 3916 

Vaedonald, Sir Claude, 823 
■aodonidd, Etienne, duke of Tsrento 
(1765-1840), 4894, 4765 
l^donald. Flora, 4517 
Maodonald, Sir John, Canadian etatee 
man, 6128, 6128, 6144, 6175 
MoDowell, General, defeat at Bull Bun 
(1861), 6242 
Macedonia, 2521-83 
— Alexander the Great’s empire, 2541- 
87 

— array, 2539, 2566, 2569. 2639 
— Athenian wars. 2528, 2531, 2537-38 

— atrocities, 5317 

— barbarian invasion, 2582 

— Cassander’s rule in, 2576 

— Chalcidian League joined. 2525. 2531 

— Chalcidian League war, 2525, 2526 

— coins, 2528, 2577 

— Demetrius II.. 2582 

— disputes after Alexander’s death, 2568 

— dominion over Greece, 2573-83 

— Galatian (Gauls) invasion of, 2579-80 

— Greek states revolt against, 2381 

— Hellenic independence declared, 2587 

— horseman, 2525 

— Illyrian Invasion, 2400, 2529 

— Keltic invasion, 2430 

— Lyslmachus’ rule, 2577-79 

— modem history, 6317 

— people of, 335, 2405 

— Persian alliance against, 1819 

— Philip the Great’s empire, 2529-39 

— rise to power, 2380-81 

— Roman wars, 2384, 2582-83, 2650 

— Spartan alliance, 2522, 2526 

— Thessaly invaded, 2526 

— Thrace conquered, 2533 
— 'treaty with Carthage, 2586 
Maces, stone, prehistoric, 238, 239 
MacGill University, Montreal, 6146 
Maohiavelli, Nicoolo. 78, 4142, 4147 
HacUnery. Arkwright’s spinning Jenny, 

— factories in 1834, 5243 

— Indjistrial clianges caused by, 5240- 

44, 6393 

— invention and evolution of, 199 

— relation to progress, 6407, 6427 

Hachcnrodos, 126 

Mack, Baron Karl, surrender at Ulm 
(1805), 4728 

Mackemie, Sir Alexander, 5453 

Mackenaie, William Lyon, 6120-22 

McKinley, William, president U.S.A., 
6269-76 • plate facing 6255 
M aclea n, Kaid, 2216 
MaoM^on, Marie Edme, marshal of 
France (1808-93), 6026, 5105, 5/09 
6228 ’ 
McMahon Bonndan Commission, 1994 
Maonab, Scottish chief in Canada, 6115 
Maenaghtaa, Sir William. 1288 
Maoo^ San Domingo, population, 6176 
Maepbenoa. Ohartars, 1282 
Maepbenon, Sir John. 1268 
Maognntie, lAchlan, 1038, 1039 
Macrinns. Parthian emperor : see 
Artabanus V. 

** 6 **®o*» M. Opellins, Roman emperor 
(217), 2766, 2767 
Mnero. Ravins (d. 38 a.d.), 2715 
M a c ns l s, Caribbean people, 324 


see 


MadlSicir 235 ^ 5 ^ ' 

~ ^ay migration to. 894, 1429 
Madai, or Modes, ancient people : 
under Media 

Madaktn, city of Elam. 1699. 1707 
MaMtia^ church of, Paris, 5096 
Maduraxdasa. mythical dynasties, 1390 
Madi, pei^e, 338. 2267 
Madtoom gaasea, president of U.S.A 
(1^17). adminletraUon. 621^13 

■ 6514 


Madtson, Jama, Canadian poUcy, 6111 
portrait, plate facing 6255 
U.8, Government scheme, 6206 
Mad Mullah : see Sayyid Mohammed 
Madoens. Thracian chief : see Ama- 
docus 

Madras, kingdoms, 1182 

— mutiny of 1806, 5500 

— ppulation of, 1353 
— Singhalese invasion, 1379 
Madrai, town, Dupleix and La Bour- 

donnais capture, 1254 
— English factory established, 1252 
— Fort St. George founded, 1253, 6451 
population, 1363 
restoration to English, 1255 
Madrid, colonial collections in, 6954 
lobby of the Cortes during the 
Spanish Republic, 5229 

— modern conditions, 5405 

— Napoleon captures (1808). 4743 
-national party capture (1808), 5957 

— view, 5290 

— Wellington captures (1812), 4750 
— I>eace (1526), 4212 
Madura. 1182, 1183, 1379 
Madurese. Malay race, 335 
Madyas of the Ashkuza, 1686 
Mseoenas, C., friend of emperor Augus- 
tus, 2684, 2686, 2695. 2702 
Mssdi, Thracian tribe. 2541 
Meelius, Spurius, 2626 
Mssonians, ancient tribe, 1789 
Maes, or Tltianus, Macedonian mer- 
chant, 1460 

Maeterlinck, Maurice, " Pell6as and 
Miflisande,” 6388 
Mafeking, siege of, 2337. 2338, 2342 
Maffeo, Nioolo, explorations. 3962 
Magadha, kingdom, 1185, 1202, 1203 
Migalhaes, Fernao de : see Magellan 
Magamega, Park of, Ceylon, 1371 
Magars, Tibetan tribe. 335 
Magdala, fortress, 2256. 5520 
Magdalena, river, Carib tribes, 6688 

— Chibcha settlements, 6804-18 
Magdeburg, archbishopric founded, 

3586, 3696 

bishopric founded to convert Poland. 
8194 

Magdeburg, battle (1644). 4310 
Magdeburg, concert of (1688), 4444 
Magellan, Ferdinand (Magaihnes), Por- 
tuguese explorer, 50, 54, 5525, 5663 
5892 

Pacific Ocean explorations. 1 108 

— passing through Straits of Magellan, 
1111 

Philippines discovered, 26 
Magellan Strait, 1108, 5814, 5948, 6017 
Magenta, battle (1859), 4785, 5022, 
6023, 5026 

Magerslontein. battle (1899). 2339 
Magha, Kalingi prince, 1380 
Magna Charta (1215), 3753, 3866-70 
Magnau, General Bernard Pierre. 4956 
Maguano, battle (1799), 4694 
Magnetic Pole. 0329, 6330, 6348, C35 t 
6855-6357 

Magnentins. Roman soldier, 2784 
Magnesia, city, 1799, 2506 

— battle (190 B.C.), 18.30, 1844, 2650 
Itegnns I., king of Norway, 3566 
lugnus V., king of Norway, 3567 
Magnus VI., king of Norway, 3570 
Magnus I., king of Sweden. 3573-74 
Magnus H., king of Sweden and Nor- 
way (1319-50), 3574-76, 4076-76 

Magnus Interonrens,” 3909 
Mago, ruler of Carthage, 2192 
Mago, brother of Hannibal (d. 203 b.o.) 

2641, 2648-49 ’ 

Mago family, rule In Carthage, 2194 
Maguire, Roebefort, explorer, 6337 
Magwangwarai, Bantu negro tribe, 335 
Mamrs. race, 335, 3117 

— Bulgarian wata, 2950, 3087 
European migntion, 2392, 3380 

3692, 8694 

— Italian raids, 3940 

— roediieval history, 3113-24 
migration to Hungary. 2950 
In modern Austria-Hungary, 5332 
Moravia conquered, 3148 

— extent of early territory. 


Magyars, Otto I. defeats (956), 3586 
— Siberian origin, 645, 648 

— suppression of other nationalities 
in Hungary, 6222 

— survey of early history, 2897 

— see also Hungary 
Mahabharata, Indian epic, 1167-68 

1182, 1214 

Mahadeva, Hindu god : see Siva 
Mabajogin, Hindu god : see Siva 
Ibhakala, Hindu god, 1207 
Mahanama, king of Ceylon, 1876 
Mabarajpar, battle (1843), 1292 
Mabarbid, Carthaginian commander 
(216 B.C.), 2646 

lU^ena, king of Ceylon, 1376 
Mbaveliganga massacre, 5503 
Mahavira Wardhamana ; see Nataputta 
Mahawanss, chronicle, 1368, 1373-75 
Mabawihara, monastery of, Ceylon, 
1368, 1373 1374, 1376 
Mahayana, in Buddhist doctrine : sec 
Great Chariot 

Mahdi, Abbassid caliph, 1935 
Mahdism. in Sudan, 73, 2169-72, 5478 
Mah 6 -Seychelles, view, 5538 
Mahendrawarman, of Cambodia, 1401 
Mahinda, son of Asoka, 1193, 1371 
Mahinda IV., king of Ceylon. 1377 
Mahmud, Afglian leader, 1986 
Mahmud (the Great), sultan of Gliazni 
(998-1030), 1215-16, 1951 
Mahmud, Seljuk .sultan, 1957 
Mahmud I., Turkish sultan, 3031 
Mahmud H., sultan of Turkey (1807- 
39), 4851-58, 4888 

Mahmnd Dramali, Turkish soldier 
(1821), 4854 
Mahmudiyah Canal, Egypt, 2161, 2022 
Mahmud Lodi, defeated by Babar 
(1529), 1226 

Mahmud Shah H., niler in the Bahmani 
dynasty (1482-1518), 1224 
Mahmud Shah H., last of the rulers of 
the Tughlak dynasty, 1223 
Mabmundzai, Afghan dan, 1523, 5502 
6364 

Mahogany, Honduras industry, 6200 
Mahomet : see Mohammed 
Mabommedanism : see Mohammedan- 
ism 

Mahrattas, 71, 336, 1238-44 

— army, organisation of In 17th 

century, 39 

— British struggles with, 1243, 1273- 
I 74. 1277, 6498-5500 

— Cornwallis, relations with, 1268 

— Hastings, negotiations with, 1262 

— Puna durbar (1790), 1281 

“ Mahratts tribute,” tax, 1238 
Ma’in, ancient people : see Min.'cans 
“ Maine,” U.S. battleship, 5230 
“ Mainmorte,” in feudal system, 4112 
Maintenon, Madame de, 4435 
Mainz, Germany, Charlemagne’s bridge 
over the Rhine, 3491 

— diet (1105), 3598 

— “ Diet of Christ ’* (1188), 4034 

— siege (1689), 4444 

— views, 385 

Maipn, battle (1818), 5972 
Maisonnenve, Panl de, 6024 
Malta Capak, 5846-49 
Maitreya, 1196 

Maiwand, battle (1880), 5502 
Majeatas Candina, legal code, 3161 
Majorianas, Roman emperor, 2792 
Majaba Hill, battle (1881), 2330, 2330, 
6178, 5516 

Makalanga, Kaffir people, 2285 
Makaraka, African tribe : see Niam- 
Niam 

Makdishn, E. Africa, 1428, 1429, 2293 
Maktdoloa, people, 335, 2289, 2303 
Makonnen, Rat. prince of Tlgre, 2258 
Maknat, Bantu n^ro people, 335 
Malabar coast. S. India, 26, 1184 
Malabat Khan. Mogul general, 1235 
Maiaooa, Malay Peninsula, early Euro- 
pean setUementa, 1399 

— founding of (1262), 894, 1428 

— Portuguese capture (1511), 900, 1402 

— Roman trade with, 1426 
M a l acca. Straits of. 1436 
Mal-Aadr, Elamite inscriptions. 1698, 

1714, 1715 ' 
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Malaga. Berber power In, 3984 
Malaiaajr, Malayo>Afrlcan people 335 
Malakofl, the (Sebastopol), Ircnch 
capture (1855), 4990, 5010 
Malalas, Bysantine chronicler : see 
John Malalas 
Malaria, in Africa, 2000 

— and Boman Empire, 2802 
Malasptaa, Saba, htotorian, 3975 
Malateata. Sigismondo Pandolto, 3964 
Malateste. family, 3958 

Malaya Dasa, ancient state, 1393 
Malayalim, Dravidlan people, 325 
Malay Peninsula, 1398-99, 5564, 5594 

— British e»>e(lition (c. 1873), 5504 

— British influence, its effect, 5622 

— cutting a road, S617 

— opening of flrst state railway, 5593 
Malays, 335, 887-95 

— Ceylon invasions, 1380 

— conversion to Moliammedanlsm and 

its civilising effects, 5623 

— in Further India, 1588 

— in Indian Ocean, 1428 

— language, 1128, 5554 

— in Ma(^gascar, 1429, 2350 

— nautical history, 1428 

— position and progress, 1420 

— type, 349 

Malaysia, 887-927, 1006-9 

— see also names of islands, Java, 

Sumatra, etc. 

Malay States. 5504 
Malohus, Carthaginian general, 2102 
Malcolm I. of Scotland, 3836 
Malcolm n. of Scotland. 3911 
Malcolm m. (Canmore) of Scotland. 
3911-12, 3857 

Malcolm IV. (the Maiden) of Scotland, 

3913 


Maldivc Islands, government, 5564 
Maleans, Greek race, 2517 
Malesberbes, Christian, Frencii minister, 
4565, 4567, 4666 

Malietoa Talavon, Samoan king. 077 
Malietoa Vailmpo, Samoan king, 975 
Malik el-Aschraf Salah ed-dia Khalil, 
Acre captured (1291), 4043-44 
Malik el-Mansnr, Egi'ptian ruler. 4043 
Malik Kasnr, general (d. 1316). 1220 
Malik Bahim, Buidan sultan, 1954 
Malindi, Arab settlement, 1429 
Malmo, 4078, 4497, 5154 
Malory, Sir Sonias, 3906 
Mai Pabaria, Dra vidian tribe. 115.3 
Malplaquet, battle (1709). 4461, 4461 
Malta, Island, defences, 5593 

— British rule in, 6604-6 

— British take (1800), 4702, 5527 

— education, 5586 

~ Hospitallers in, 3002, 3943, 4046 

— Napoleon seizes, 4691 

— Turkish defeat (1565), 3006, 300S 

— typical characters, 5607 

— views, 5604, 5605 

Malta, Knights of : see Hospitallers 
Malthiasof Janof, 3751 
Malthns, on multiplication, 6423 
Mama Hnaco, legend, 5844 
Mama OcUo, legends, 5843-46 
Mamelukes, dynasty, 1934, 2149-61 

— Beys massacred (1811), 2161, 4886 

— campaigns against Crusaders, 4046, 

4049 


— defeated by Ottoman Turks (1516), 

1977 

— in Nubia (1812), 2249 

— white slave dynasty of Burgi 
Mamelukes, 2152 
Mamartinas. 2196. 2637 
Mammoths. 121-25, 150 

— plate following 88, 123, 126, 151, 162 
Mamnn, AbbaMid caliph, 1943—44 
Man, appearance on earth, 12T-31 

— ascent of. geological chart facing 96 

— evolution of, 20-35, 6385-12 

— growth of knowledge, 35-48 


— higher progress, 203-24 

— living types of, 348-351 

— mastery of the earth, 108-114 

— material progress, 185-201 

— place in Nature’s kingdohi, 15-35 

— prehlst<»ic Drift Man, 115-25 

— ivehistflfric remains, 116 , 133 , 154 

— primitive man, 145-63 

— In Stone Age, 132-44 


Man, strength and stature, 41 
Man, Isle of, government, 5557 

— House of Keys, 5656 

— Manx language and people, 336, 3498 

— Norwegian kingdom in. 3&42 

— proclamation of laws, 5559 

— relations with England. 5484 
Managna, population, 6010 
Manaf Khan, Tartar khan. 3313 
ManasMh, king of Judah, 1779 
Manass ss, Constantine, Bulgarian 

Chronicle of, 3049 
Manba, Cara settlement. 5826 
Hanoe, Mile., Montreal partly founded 
by, 6024 

Manobester, bread riots (1819), 4799. 
4799 

— factory hours (1825), 6394 
Maaohoria, 682, 6357 

Manohot. 336, 660. 7I6, 717, 849, 850, 
5506 

Manoini, Maria. 4322 
Manoo, Inca of Peru, revolt against the 
Spaniards. 5911 

Manoo Oapak. Inca ruler. 5843-69 
Manoos, river, cave dwellings, 5716, 
5723 

Manda, barbarians, 1595. 1801 
Mandalay, 1342. 1398, 1397, 5569 
Mandans, Siouan tribe, 344 
Mandaras, tribe. Lake Cha<l group. 3.i4 
Mandingans, Sudanese negroes, 330 
Mandingo, former kingdom, 2229 

— negro people, 2217-18, 2219 
Handtooles, bridge. 2990 

Manes, founder of the Manictuean sect 
(238 A.D.). 1877 

Manetho of tebennytot, Egyptian his- 
torian, 247, 2026, 20.30-34 
Manfred, king of Sicily (d. 1266). 3,395, 
3614, 3615, 3952 

Hantredi family, Faenza rulc<l by, 3958 
Manfredonia, foundation. 3952 
Mangbattn, people, 336, 226,5 
Mangites, of Bokhara, 1518 
Hangkassara, Malay natives. 336 
Manga Khan, Mongol emperor, 1487 
Manhattan Island. 0050 
Maniaoes, Oeorgios, 2955 
Maniago, electric works. 5372 
Haniak, Turkish vassal, 2916 
Manichssan sect, 1877 
Manikns, Zulu chief. 2290 
Manila, British capture, 934, 5527 

— cession to U.S.A.. 936 

— opened to trade (1803), 934 

— scenes in. 931 

Mania, Dsniele. Italian patriot, 4783, 
4926-32, 4927, 5020, 5036 
Manioc, discovery and use, 5681, 6804 
Manipur, rebellion (1891), 5502 
Manipnris, natives of Manipur, 336 
Hanisbtnsn, of Kish, obelisk, 1594. 1704 
Manitoba, agricultural life, 6135, 6137 

— Canada absorbs, 612^30 

— school question, 6134 

Manias Aqnillins, Roman Consul : sec‘ 
Aquillius, Manias 
Manjni^, Buddhist divinity, 1205 
Manlias, M., Roman magistrate, 2626 
Mannar, Isle of, Dutch acquire, 1384 
Manoa, Ralei^i’s expe<lltion, 6018 
Manors of Teiwlart, 4046 
Mansleld. Peter Iknest von, Connt : 

see Ernest of Mansfeld 
Hansfleld, abolitionist (1772). 6303 
Vansnr, Abn Jatar, caliph, 1032 
Manshor, Shah, of Farsistan, 1073 
Maasur. Al. regent of Spain (d. 1002), 
3082-83, 3085-88 

Mansur, Al (successor to Tusuf, c. 1 195), 
war with Spaniards, 3990 
Mansnra. battie (1219), 2149 
Maasora, battle (1249), 2150 
Mantati, Kaffir people, 2287 
Maatag^ Andrea (1431-1506), 4128 
Maoteollw, Edwin Hans, Baron (1809- 
85), 6072, 5136, 5136 , 6138 
MaateniM. Otto, Baroa (1805-82), 
Prussian policy, 4969 
Mantinaa, battles. 2512, 2516 
Man-Tarn, Sse<ehaen people. 336 
Mantna, attempt to divert course of 
river Mineio, 8972 

— Austria retains (1850), 5030 


I Mantna, fortress, 363 

— Napoleon captorea, 4681 

I — rise under Oonsaga, 3068 
Mantdksrt, battle, 2057 
Mann, mythical author, 1173 
ManuM L (Comnenas). Byzantine em< 
peror, 2061-62, 8117 , 4058 
Mannel IL, Byaintine emperor. 2075, 
2984. 2086 

Mannel (the Maglster), regent of Byzan- 
tine empire (842), 2942 
Mannel, ruler of Epirus, 3043 
Manual, king of Portugal (1909), 
6409, 5469 

Manual PhUsa, poet. 2973 
Manutias, Aldus, printing by, 4126 
Manx langosga, 3408 

— people, 336 

Manyuemas, Bantu people, 336. 2308 
MaoiUn. Klnkatec god, 5768 
Maoris. 336, 955, 087, 097 

— art, 955 

— house, 999 

— migrations, 952, 986, 987 

— inlssluns among, 988 

— parliamentary representation, 5670 

— risings of 1846 and 1860, 994, 096, 

996, 998, 6524 

— types, 351, 944, 997 

— see also New /.ealand 
Moors,” Keltic headmen, 2434 

Mtr. Bari of, Jacobite rising, 4509 
Maracanda, ancient Samarkand, 2562 
Maran, Solomon Islands, view, 5644 
Msrahon, river, Jesuit missions, 5930 
Msrash. Htttite state. 1718, 1726 
Marat. Jean Paul (1744-93), assassi- 
nation, 4668. 4674, 4670 
Marathis : see Mahrattas 
Marathon, battle, 1815, 2497-98 
Marathon, plain, 2498 
Marbach, League (1405), 3634 
Marbod (Marobodiias). king of the 
Sueir (d..l9 A.r>.), 3436, 3442-44 
Marburg, conference (1529). 4189, 4190 
Marcello, Bartolommeo. 2994 
Maroellonus, Human general, 2793 
Maroellns, M. Clandins (d. 23 B.O.), 
2702, 2706 

March, George, Bari of (1338-1420), 

plot, 3889, 3894 

Marohand, Major, Faslioda expedition, 
2171 


Marobena. Joan Perez de : sec Perez 
de Marchena 

Mardan, Byzantine emperor (450-50), 
2792 2794 

MardoD, Christian writer, 2865 
Marco Polo : see Poio, Marco 
Maroomanni, 3442-45, 3442, 3447 
Marcos Anrellas, emperor of Rome 
(161-180), 2755-61, 2758, 2759 
Mardonins, Persian commander, 1815, 
2497. 25W), 2502, 2521 
Mardok, Babylonian god, creation of the 
world, 1640 

— defeats other Babylonian gods, 277 

— identified with Egyptian Osiris, 2092 

— parallel with Jehovah, 1642 

— sutue, 1604, 1609,1704. 1813 

— temple destroyed, 1603, 1812 

— Tiamat destroyed by. 1639 
Bhurdnk-aphn-lddina I., of Babylon, 1 608 
Marduk-apln-iddlna IL. king of Baby- 
lon : see Merodach-Vaiadan 

Mardnk-balatia-igbi. king of Babylon, 
1614, 1667 

Mardnk-bel-ozati. king of Southern 
Babylonia, 1612 

Mardnk-nadln-akbe. king of Babylon, 
1609, 1656, 1611 

Mardnk-«haplk-i«r-mati, king of Baby- 
lon, 1609, 1657 

Mardnk-sbnm-iddiiia. king of Babylon. 


1612, 1613 

[arduk-cakir'Sham seizee throne of 
Babylon, 1617 

Areb, ruins of datn, Arabia Felix, 1886 
Areago. battle (1800), 4702 
Argant, regent of the Netherlands 
(1506), 3686 

Arguet, queen of Bohemia. 8156 
arganrtof York, duchess of Burgundy, 
supports Perkin Warbeck, 8901 
Argaret of Anjou (1430-82), queen of 


6515 
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Margaret (1356-1412), q leen of Den- 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, 3560- 
62, 3562, 3576, 4077, 4078-80 
Margaret of Francs, wife of Edward I. 
of England, 3870 

Margaret of Flanders, trade privileges 
conferred (1252), 4070 
Margaret of Flanders wife of Philip 
the Bold (14th century), 3812 
Margaret of Valois (1553-1615), queen 
of France, 4287 

Margaret, German empress (d. 1356), 
marriage with Lewis IV., 3624 
Margaret, queen of HunRary, crusade 
to Palestine (1105), 3119, 3119 
Margaret of Navarre (1492-1549), 4230 
Margaret of Parma ( 1522 - 86 ), 4259 
Margaret, queen of Malcolm Oanmore 
of .Scotland (d. 1093), 3912, 3924 
Margaret (Maid of Norway), qiu>en of 
Scotland 11286-90), 3879, 3914 
Margaret Tud 3 r. (1489-1541), queen 
of .Tames V'T. of S(!Otland, 3910, 
3916, 3928 , 4353 

Margaret Ebner, nun, visions, 3747 
Margaret Maultasch, dauRliter of Henry 
of Garinthia (11. 1340), 3624 
Margarita, islind, 596.5-67 
Margary, A. R., murder, 814 
Margat (or Margot), castle, 4043, 4046 
Marg Dabik, battle (1516), 2153 
Marguerette, Paul and Victor, 5383 
Mari, king of Damascus (8th century), 
1667, 1730 

Maria, duchess of Amalfl (1035). 3942 
Maria, queen of Hungary (1382-85), 
3120, 3120 

Maria of Loretto, (5*llini works for, 3964 
Maria de Molina (d. 1321), regency in 
Castile, 3996 

Maria II. ( d i Gloria) of Portugal (1834- 
53), 4847 

Maria, queen of Sicily (1368), 3976 
Maria Caroline, queen of Naples, 4843 
Maria Christina, queetv-regent of 
Spain (1833-40). 4900 
Maria Christina, queen-regent of Spain 
(1885), 5228 

Maria Comnena, marriage, 4033 
Marianne Islands, Pacific Ocean, 962, 
5230 

Maria Padilla, mistress of Pedro the 
Cruel, 3997 

Maria Palseologa, tsarina of Bulgaria 
(1272), 3045 

Blaria Theresa (1717-80), archduchess 
of Austria, queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia. 4.521-31, 4525 , 4527 

— c*)mmercial policy, 4634 

— gipsy enactments, 3111 

— Hungarians support, 3134 

— palace, 4524 

— succession war, 4164, 4502, 4528 
Maria Theresa of Spiin (1638-83), 

queen consort of France, 4320 , 
4322, 4399 , 4448 

Marie de Med'oi (1573-1642), queen of 
Prance, 4313, 4315 
Marie, empress of Russia, 5197 
Marie Am6He, queen of the P'reuch, 
wife of L. Pniiippe, 4906 
Marie Antoinette (1755-93), queen of 
France, accession, 4565, 4566 

— diamond necklace affair, 4569 

— execution, 4672 

— Influence in politics, 4639 

— mob in Tuileiies palace, 4662 

— portraits, 4650 , 4654 , 4668 

— in prison, 4657 

— trial, 4672 

Marie Louise of Anstria, marriage to 
Napoleon (1810), 4944 
Marie : see also Maria and Mar>' 
Marienburg, Germany, headquarters of 
Teutonic Order. 3216, 3710, 3713 

— siege (1411), 3714 

— compact (1650), 4390 
Marignano. battle 3689, 3690, 4228, 
Mariah.kingof Damascus, 1575 
Maiifto. revolution led by, 5962-6 
Marinas ot Tyre (c. 100 a.d.), 6662 
Marlstan, hospital, Cairo, 2156 
Marias, 0.. consul. 2656-68, 2656 
Mark Aatooy : see Antony 

Mark, Bt, Evanmlist, 2852, 2853 
Harketa, beginnings of, 106 
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Markets, early history of weekly mar- 
kets, 4603 

— in 13th century, 3395 
Markham, Commander A. H., 6340 
Markland : see Newfoundland 
Marks, Frankish divisions, 3486 
Markward of Annweiler, 3950 
Marlborough, John Chnrohill, Duke of 

(1650-1722), campaigns, 4160, 
4454-63, 4454 , 4459 

— favourite of Queen Anne, 4489 

— portrait, 4491 

Marlborough, Sarah Jennings, Daobess 

of (1660-1744), 4489, 4491 
Marlowe, Christopher (1564-93), 4281 
Marmain, Libyan king, 2114 
Marmont, Auguste (1774-1852), duke 
of Ragusa, 4749, 4750 
Marmot, European survivor of Drift 
and Glacial periods, 120, 121 
Maroboduas, king of the Sueir : see 
Marbod 

Maronea, Thracian town, 2532 
Maronites, monotheistic sect, 336, 1980 
Maroons, slave race, 5485, 6188 
Maroto, Basque general (1839), 4900 
Maroaia, Roman woman, ascendancy 
over the XHipes, 3382, 8719 
Mar-Prelate controversy (leth century), 
4279 

Marqasi, Hittite state : see Marash 
Marquette, Jacques, Mississippi dis- 
covered, 6028 

Marquesans, Polynesian people, 340 
Marquesas Islands, 4905, 941 , 962 
Marraoinii, trilie of Italy, 2414 
Marrast, Armand (1801-52), 4951 
Marriage, 1164 

— Byzantine legislation, 2936 

— Chinese ceremony, 747 

— connection with religion, 213 

— English ceremony, 215 

— feudal customs, 4102, 4111 

— group marriage, 211-13 

— Inca customs, 5864-65 

— Indian customs, 1156,1164,1174,1211 

— mixed marriages proiiiblted by 

Athenians, 2592 

— monogamy, the highest form. 213 

— Moorish ceremony, 214 

— the “ Rakshasa ” form of, 1177 

— Roman ceremony, 2659 

— Saxon laws, 4095 

— Slav customs, 3185 

— United States of America, 6260 

— various customs, 214 

— Zulu wedding dance, 209 
Marraoiai, tribe, 2634 

Mars, planet, non-habitability, 96, 105 
Marsa Musoet, fortlflcatioas, 5605 
“ Marseillaise, The,” Rouget de Lisle 
singing, 4661 

Marseilles (ancient Massilia), Britain’s 
trade with, 3rd century B.C., 3498 

— Carthaginian wars, 2192 

— commerce extended by Pytheas’ 

voyages, 2594-95 

— Gauls in, 2426, 2427 
HarsboU Islands, 6362 

Marti, tribe of Italy, 2414. 2634, 2659 
Martian War (B.c. 92), 2659 
Marsiglio of Padua (d. 1328), 3745 
HarsiU, Laigi(l342-94). 4124 
Marsin, Marshall (1656-1706), 4454 
Masinissa, Numidian chief, 2648 
Marsh, Danish oflicial, 3559 
Marston Moor, battle (1644), 4337 , 4346 
Martaban, British annexation, 1398 
Martin (Ummanish), of Susa. 1810 
Martignao, Jean Itoptiste (1776-1832), 
French minister, 4859, 4861 
Martin (the Elder), king of Aragon 
(1395-1410), 3976, 3999 
Martin (the Younger), of Aragon, 3976 
Martin I., pope (649-53), 2918 
Martin IV,. pope (1281-85), 3975 
Martin V., pope (1417-31). 3408-9, 

3642, 3647, 3762, 3763 
Martin, John, ** Fail of Babylon,” 1628 
Martin von Danin, archbishop of Posen 
(1840), 4893 

Martiaiqna, history of colony (1635- 
1763), 6184 

— French colonisation, 5950 

— Rodney’s victory (1782), 6193 


Martinique, views, 6187 
Martinaiai. Oeorge, bishop of Gross- 
wardein (d. 1651), 3125 
Marx. Karl (1818-83), socialist, 4897, 
4897, 6244, 5268, 6271, 6396-97 
Mary, the mother of Jesus, adoration, 
development of doctrine, 2884 
Mary of Burgundy (1457-82), wife of 
Emperor Maximilian, 3421, 3691 , 
3827 

Mary 1., queen of England (1553-58), 
4247-9, 4248 , 0326 

Mary n., (1662-94), queen of England, 
4427 , 4477, 4485 

Mary of Mod*nx, queen of England, 
4476 

Mary of England, queen-consort of 
Louis XU. of France (1496-1533), 
3834 

Mary, princess of Orange (d. 1670), 4421 
Mary of Guise (1515-60), queen of 
Scotland, 4240, 4353 
Mary, queen of Scots (1542-87), 4354- 
58, 4271 

— pictures, 4352 , 4354 , 4365 , 4357 , 

4359 , 4361 , 4364 

Mary : see also Marie and Maria 
Maryland, U.S.A., British colonisation, 
5450, 6039-40, 6177 

— confederation of American stale.s 

opposed, 6201-3 
Masa, ancient people, 1792 
Masaccio, Tommaso (1401-28), Italian 
painter, 4129, 4129 
Masais, Eastern Hamite race, 336 
Ma-san-po, Korean jKirt, opened to 
Japanese, 876, 878 
Masoames, Persian general, 2403 
Mascarenes, islands, 2352 
Masham. Mrs., 4491 
Mashikulumbwe, African tribe. 2304 
Mashonaland, British rule, 5513-18 

— Matabele conquest (1837), 2289 

— people, 336 

— ruins of ancient settlements, 2292 
Masinissa, king of Ntimidia (d. 149 

B.C.), 2197, 2382, 2648, 2649 
Maskat. Arabia, 1981, 1993, 2294 

— view, 1980 

Massabat, tribe in the Sudan. 2242 
Massacbosetts, assembly banishes Rog.;r 
Williams, 6046 

— colonisation and early history, 6045- 

66, 5450 

— expedition against Quebec. 6033 

— slavery alxxltshed (1780), 6215 

— taxation protest, 6076 
Massachusetts Bay Co., 6045 
Massachusetts Charter Act (1774), 607*^ 
Massachusetts Indians, 312 
Massacre of Amboise : see Amboise 
Massagetse : see Scythians 

Massai, East African tribe, 2269 
Massalits, tribe of Wadai group. 347 
Mass^na. Andr^, duke of Rivoli (1758- 
1817), 4682, 4683, 4694, 4748 
Massilia : see Marseilles 
Massina, Western Sudan, 2226, 2229 
Massowah, Eritrea, 388 
Mastaba, tombs in Egypt, 2034 
Mastino n., Ghibelline leader, 3969 
Mastodon. 131, 126 
Mastnd. ruler in Slave dynasty, 1219 
Masnlipatam, storming of (1758), 1258 
Masnri. scenery, 1144 
Mataala, Samoan king, 978 
Matabeles, 336, 2289-90, 2318, 2332, 
5513-18 

Mataeoans. Indian race, 336 

Mttaram. Japanese kingdom, 912, 914 
Mxtate, African people, 2303 
Maternity, historic importance of, 6411 

— Roman views on, 2803 

— State endowment, 6307-8 
Mathematios. among Babylonians, 1636 

— origin of modem system, 2369 
Mathy. Karl, minister of Baden (d. 

1868), 4914-24. 4964. 5087 
Mttienso, Flcnida expedition, 6014 
Mati-il of Agnsi, 1669 
Matilda (1060-1118), queen-consort of 
Henry I. of England, 3862 
Matilda (or Maud) (1102-67), emprese 
of Germany and queen of England 
3862, 3864, 3864 
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Bbtilda (1046-1115), countess of Tus- 
cany, 3590, 3944 
Xatjoi, i>eople, 2066 

Matra, British agent at Tangier, 5482 
Matriarchy, 213, 292, 2247 
Hat Saleh, Borneo insurrection, 5505 
Matsudaira Tasbinaga, Japanese dai* 
niiyo, 570 

Matsushima Bav, views, 422, 42S 
Matsya, Aryan tribe in India. 1169 
Mattaniah, of Judali : see Zedekiah 
Mattathias, Hel)rew priest, 1854 
Matter, immutai)ility dis])r()ved, 92 

— life iK)tential in, creed, 107 

— living and lifeless, 101, 106 

- eoneention of, 105 

Matthew, St, Apostle, 2S5i\ 3904 
Matthias, Holy Jlonmn emperor ( 1612- 

19), king of Bohemia and Hungary, 
4296-99, 3128, 4295 
Matthias, count (»f (ialias, 4308 
Matthias, Hunyadi, king of Hungary 
(1458-90), 3122-24, 3123, 3124 
-crusade against Bohemian king 
(1468), 3175-77 

— wars with Frialerie ITT., 3654 
Matthias Basarab, voi\(Kh‘ of Walla- 

ehia (1632-54), 3056, 3053 
Mauclair, Freneh writer, 5388 
Maud, queen of England : M*e Matilda 
Maupas, Charlemayne Emil de, 4 956 
Maupassant, Guy de, 5383 
Maupeon, Nicholas Augustin de, ehan- 
eellor of I'^ranee (1768), 4565, 4507 
Maura, Sf)ani^h premier, 5405 
Maiirennahar, tormer province, 1516 
Maurepas, Jean, Frencli minister, 4 565 
Mauretania, ancient kingdom, N, Atnca, 
sec Moroc(‘o 

Mauri, p(*()pl(‘ of N. Africa : sec xMoors 
Mauriazen0>r Katalaiinc), battle (451), 
3030, 3454 

Maurice, prima^ of Anhalt -Dessau, 4543 
Maurice, eh'ctor of Saxony (1548-53*), 
4199, 4218, 4221, 4222 
Maurice, Rev. F. D. (1805 72), 
social retorm, 5257 , 5258 
Mauricius, Byzantine (‘inperor (582- 
602), 2916, 3073, 3071 
Mauritius, island, 2352, 649 /, 5567, 5588, 
5594 

Maurya dynasty, in India, 1202-4 
Mausolus, prince of ( aria, 2518 

— H ilicarnassus mausoleum, 225, 223, 

25 1 7 

Mautenra, king of the Khatti, 1720 
Mauthi, in Albanian mythology, 3065 
Mautias, Athenian leader, 2529 
luavroeordato, v^isede <0 

Wallaehia : see Xikolaus 
Mavrogordato, Alexander, (rieek i)o- 
liMcal sv'jtem organi>ed, 4'^5I 
Mawson, Dr., 6>357 

Max Emmanuel : see Maximilian, Em- 
manuel 

Maxentius, Roman emperor (3o6 13), 
defeated by ( onstantine, 2780-81 
Maximian (or MaximIanU’^), Roman (an- 
peror (286-305 and 306'H), 2775- 
79, 2776, 2780 

Maximilian I. (1573-1651). duke of 
Bavaria, 4295, 4299, 4301 
Maximilian IL, duke ot, Ilavaria (1679- 
1726), 4916, 4919, 4453, 4464 
Maximilian L, Holy Roman emr>eror 
(1493-1519), 3419-20. 3675-91 

— French relations, 3682, 3828 

— Hungarian war (1506), 3686 

— It-alian campaigns, 3680, 3686, 

3832-33 

— marriage, 3421, 3656-57, 3827 

— pictures, 3081, 3687, 3691 

— fKirtraits, 3676, 3677 

— scheme for partition of Turkey, 3001 

— succession treaty, 3242 

— Switzerland’s revolt against, 3662 

— taken prisoner at Bruges, 3656 

— tomb, 3690, 4136 

Maximiliau DL, Holy Roman emperor 
(1564-76), 4293-94 

— in Hungary, 3126 

— tribute to the Turks (1568), 3009 

— l^oteatant faith, 4202-3 
Maximilian, ,archduke of Austria, em- 
peror of Mexico (1864-67), 6002-7, 
5025, 5032. 5086 


Hix m 1 an, iK>rtrait, 6004 
Maximus, revolt against Constans, 2918 
Maximiuus, 0. Julius Varus, Homan 
emperor (235-38), 2768, g76S 
Maximinus Dara, Roman emperor 
(305), 2779-80 

Maximus, Clemens, Roman governor: 

see (Semens Maximus 
Maximus, Oalerius Valerius, Roman 
emperor (286-305) : see (Valerius 
Maximus, M. Clodius Pupienus, Roman 
emperor (238), 2769 
Maximus, Valerius, hishman, 2716 
Maxtla, Aztec king. 5790 92 
May, princess of Wales, Indian ttmr 
(1905-6). 1352 
May, Sir William, 5430 
Maya, mother of Buddha, 1186, llSS 
Mayadhana, king of Feyloii, 1381 
Mayapan, Maya ruins, 5747-55 
Maya-Quich(‘, (Vntral American raci*. 
336 

Mayas, Fentral American race, 5725-60 

— ar(*hiteetnre. 5716-22 
J>resden MS., 5731 

— masks, 5760 

— religious customs, 5743, 5745 

— Silling practised hy, 5688 

— sculpture at Itzainal, 5748 

— Spanish eon((U(^st of, 5902 

— teniph‘s and palace, 5737 , 5)7 38, 5739 

— ttuiiph* of the (Yoss, 5744 
M^veice: se(‘ Mainz 
Miveane, duke of (II. 1589). 4292 

Mayflower,’* 6045, 6047 
“ May Laws ’* (1837), 5214 
Mayo, Richard Southwell, Earl of 
(1822-72), Viceroy of Imlia, 1327, 
1328, 1329, 1330 

Mayor of the Palace, Byzantine ottie<‘, 
295 1 

Mayor of the Palace, Prankish olhet*, 
:i376, 3478 

Maypuris, Arawak trib(% 321 
Mazarin, Jules, cardinal, 4314- 22 4317, 
4:{10, 4622 

Mazdak, Zoroastrian reformer. 1879 
Ma 3O0US, satrap of Babylon, 2556 
Mazeppa, Ivan, (’ossaek hetman (1644- 
1709), 3275, 4,500, 3274, 3275 
Maziat, Syria, centre of asHasHins* 
]>ower. 1962 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805-72). Italian 
patriot, Austrians opiM>ge(l hy, 
4927-31, 4902 

— portrait, 5034 

— ndations with P>ench republicans 

(1848), 4914 

— Roman republic Jed hy, 4954 

— Itome defended (1849), 4784 

— work for unity of Italy , 5035-36, 5039 
Mbeugas, Bantu negroes, 336 
Meadow, battle of the, 3516 
Mecca, 1892-1906 

— caravan on tlie way to. 1939 

— tlie first caliph opptwed by, 1909 

— grand sherifat esUiblisheil, 1981 

— Otiimin’s favouritism, 1916 

— pilgrims to the Kaaha, 1890, 1804 

— railway scheme, 6366 

— siege (691), 1924 

Mechitar da Pietro (1676-1749), 3026 
Mechitarists, religious sect. 3026 
Meebum, Turkish ruler, 1470 
Heckleuburg duchies, coastitution of 
Mecklenburg - Schwerin annulled 
(1851). 4972 

— pifsition in early 19th century, 4832 

— Wallenstein’s acquisition of, 4304 
Medet, ancient i)eople : see under Media 
Media, history, 1801-24 

— Ashktiza wars, 1803 

— Assyrian wars, 1680, 1684, 1686, 1801 

— Babylonian relations, 1623, 1625-26, 

1686 

— Elam supcrsedetl by, 1713 

— first appearance in history, 1575 

— Lydian war (585 B.C.), 1797 

— Nineveh sacked by. 1686, 1687 

— nomads of Centra! Asia, 1456 

— partition of satrapies, 1837 

— pays tribute to Hliafmaneser II., 1666 

— pioneer of Pemla, 1801 

— pfipulatiofi, 1801 

— rising against Alexander the Great, 

2566 
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I Modiat royal house aveithmwn bp 
Cyrus, 1805 

— unification. 1804 

Median wall* built, 1627, 1634 
Medical missions, 5642 
I Medici tamilv, banking business, 4602 
I — power in Florence, 3415 
i — st'e also ('hrlstian names of rulers 
Medicine Hat, 6147 
Medina, Bartolom<^ de, 5942-43 
Medina, history. 1801 -24. 1894. 1900, 
1902, 1921 

Medinet Habu, temple ruins. 2086, 2117 
Mediolanum: see Milan 
“ Mediterranean race,’* 1735, 2374 76 
Mediterranean Sea, the Atlaiitie opemul 
up from, 5661 

— British ^H>sses8i(>ns and Influence in, 

5563 

— inlluenre on humanity, 2390, 5664 

— map of coasts, 2373 

— piracy in. 2442, 4059 

— its significance in history of the 

world, 26. 2.S. 29, 2371-76 
Medaous, king. 240 t 
Medum pyramid, 258, 2035 
Meerssen, treaty (87o), 3496, 3582 
Meerut, mutiny (1857), 1304, 4940 
Megabaaas (or Megnhyzus), IVrHlun 
<’ommander. 164, 1816, 2403 
Megabetes, eoininandiT of expiHiifion 
against Naxt>s (e. 500 n.(’.). 1814 
Megalithic structures, 169,170, 171 
Megalopolis, (»reek city. 2516. 2536 

— battle. 2573 

Megara, (ireek city. 2484. 2536 
Megasthenes, <«reek historian, 1183, 

1202, 2598 

Megiddo, Syria, 2071, 2125 
Menemet Ali, viciToy (d Egypt (1769- 
1849). 2159, 4888. 4890, 5509 

— Hedjaz occupied hy (1HJ8), 1981 

— Eouis Phili])pe*s relations with, 4905 

— massacre of Mamelukes (1811). 4886 

— Sudan conquests. 2161, 2169, 2250 
Mehemst Bey, in Young 'Furk move 

nnmt, 5200 

Mehemet Bey* Turkish general, eon- 
(luests of, 3002 

Mehemet RUthdi Pasha* 5198, 5204 
Mehomet : srr .dunanoue<l 
M^hidpur. battle (1817), 5199 
Mehmed V., Saltan ot 'rurkev. 5319, 
Mehti-emniaf, king of Egypt (6 th 
dynas(.\) : see 5ferrenra 
Meidum, pyramid : see Medum 
Meiji, 3 a) ftiKX'l*, r>M(» 

Meinhard of Gh>rxaDd Tyrol. Djk*. 
Meinhard, bishop of I'xkiill (d. 111*6), 
:(212, .‘(704 

Mellii, National A»«Pml)ly. 101*4, 1906 
ll«kha. ^Kyptiari kinix, 2016 
Me ki lien, TurkiHii ruler. 1470 
Mekonir. river in Further India, 13H7, 
1406, 140a. 14i:i 

Melanohtbon, Philip. 4]H4, 4IH4, 4180 
MelaoMia. ora r>4, of>7-58, 5628 

— art . r*.52 

— eanoe. native, 

— laiiKiiaK***, nnmiier of Ilrltieh *iib* 

jeeta HpeakiiiK, 5554 

— Malays in. SOO, H04 

— I>»H)|)le, rliararteristlcs and types, 

:m, .151. 1007, 1420 

— vlllaBe life, 959 
Velanoobrol, ('aueasian man. .‘<37 
Melai. Michael von (1720-1H08). 4702 
Melbonrne. Lord (177h-i« 48), adminis- 
tration. 4S09. 4810 

Melbourna, Australia, founding (1837), 

1058 

— scenes In, mS, 1059, 1084. 1091 
Melchior of Hatafeldt, in Thirty Years 

War, 4.110 

Kclden, Lodwif von, Austrian com- 
mand in Hungary (1540). 4040 
Meleaffms, Macedonian lea<ler. 2568 
Melekokiryat, god : see Melkart 
Melekshah, Heljuk ruler (1072-02), 1056 
Meliker^es of Corinth, god, 1737 
Melikoff, Loris, general, 5205 
Mclisande (d. of ^Idwin II. of Jeru- 
salem). marriage tI120), 4029 
HoUtcao, city In Asia Minor, 1646, 
1656, 1723 

Melkart, god, Tyrian cult, 1737 
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former Idngdom, 2218, 2221 
■eloxia. battle (1284), 3948-47, 3058 
Maloi, exoayations at, 2408, 240S 
lUnkhkluL klnc ot K^vemor ot Musrl 
depeodent on, 1883 
XUviUe, Andrew, reformer, 4358 
Xiiaada, 8338 

Mem, preidatoi^o Eeyptian town, 248 
Itonnatb Temple, 1196 
Kamnen. Persian general, £515-50 
Mamnen, colossi, 2048, 2076, 2077, 
2082, 2138 

JKemaone, son of Carlo I. of Epinis, 
claims supported by Turks, 2986 
■emery, faculty of, 108-9, 112-13 
■empbis, Egypt, Alexander the Great 
at 2554 

— buildings of, 2074, 2079 

— capital of King Mcnes, 2028, 2029 

— en^neering marvels, 1560 

— Ethiopian conquest (750 B.C.), 2121 

— in hands of Assyrians, 1681 

— Hikuptah, ancient name for, 2023 

— rivers, 2050 

Mena, early king of Egypt, chronology, 
61, 260 

— historical originals, 2032 

— seal, 251 

— tomb, 246 

Menabe, former kingdom, 2351 
Menado, North Celebes state, 024 
■enabem^ king of Israel, 1670, 1774 
Henam, river, 8iam, 1387 
Menam valley, Siam, 1408 
Menander, Bactrian king, 1848, 2599 
Menander, Byzantine historian (6th 
century), 1744, 2914 
Menangkaban, Sumatra, 894 
Menapii, Keltic tribe in Britain, 2428 
Menawatji, battle (1874), 2242 
Mencius, Chinese philosopher, 730, 
731, 733-34 

Menob6, ruins of, 5732-56 

Mends tribes, British wars with, 5518 

Mendesian Nile, 2022 

Mendicant orders : see Friars 

Hendingo, tribe : see Fulbe 

Mendis, tribe of Temne Group, 337 1 

Mendog, grand duke of Lithuania (d. 

1293), 3215 i 

Mendoza, Pedro de (d. 1537), 5914 
Mendoza, district in Chili, 5970 
Menelaus, execution ordered, 1854 I 

Menelik n., emperor of Abyssinia 
(1844), 2257-58, 5231, 6367, 2257 j 

Menendez de Aviles, Pedro, 8016 
Meneptah, king of Egypt, 2114 | 

Menes, Egyptian king, founder of first 
dynasty, 2026, 2028-29, 2031, 2032 

— Egyptian civilisation under, 1560 j 

— founds Memphis, 242 j 

— probable identification with Aha, 

2017 , 

Meng dan Meng, Burmese ruler (1853- 
78), 1396, 1398 
Meng-tne : see Mencius 
Mengyitsanke, Burmese ruler, 1314 
Menkanhor, king of Egypt, 2037 
Menkaura, king of Egypt, 2036, 2036, 
2037 I 

Menkhepernra Thothmes IV., king of 
Egypt : sec Thothmes IV. ! 

Mennefer, Egypt : see Memphis | 

Hennonites, Canadian settlers, 6119 
Meaon, Baron Jacques, 2158, 4704 I 

Menotti, Giro, Bologna revolutionary , 
leader (1831), 4878 

Mensehikov, Alexander, Prince (1872- 
1730), 3345 , ! 

HenscMkov, Alexander, Prince (1787- 
1869), 4987, 6006, 5007 
Mentara, ruler of Pegu, 1394, 1403 
Mentawey Islanders, 337 
Menthesuphis, king of Egypt, 2039 
Mentin, Bedouin tribe, 2035 
MentOj Egyptian god : see Month 
Mentnnotep I., king of Egypt, 2052 
Menoas, king of Urartu, 1867, 1787 
Merbaal, king of Tyre, 1747 
Merchant Adventurers’ Company, 4063, 
4815 

Merchant Companies: see Chartered 
companies 

** Merchant’s TaUe,” dolmen near 
Carnac. 171 
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■ercy. Count Glandins (1888-1733), 
government of Temes, 3144 
Mercy, Baron Francis of, 4310 
Merenra, king of Egypt, 2038 
Mergentheim, battle (1845). 4310 
Mergui, British annexation, 5500 
Heri-Atnm, Egyptian prince, 2109 
Merida. 5765, 5962, 

Merioides, dynasty, 2208 
Merira, king of Egypt, 2038 
Mermillod. Kasper, banished, 5232 
Mermiadss, Lydian family, 1795 
Herneit, ancient Egyptian king, 250 
Merodach : see Marduk 
Merodacb-baladan, king of Babylon 
(d. c, 698 B.C.), Assyrian war, 
1578, 1608, 1616, 1618, 1655 

— bas-relief portrait, 1617 

— Dur-Iakin his capital, 1697 

— Elamite support 1706 

— envoy sent to Hezekiah, 1778 

— escape to Elam by ship, 1644 

— monument, 1644 

Meroe, ancient kingdom, Africa, 2247 
Merovingians, 3471-96, 4098 
Merpeba, Egyptian king, 2018, 2032 
“ Merrimao ” in American Civil War, 
6245, 6250 

Merry del Val, Cardinal, 5374 
Mere, people of India, 1282 
Merseburg, treaty (1033), 3196 
Mersen, treaty of (870 a.d.), 3935 
Merv, early history, 1462 

— fortress, 1517 

— occupation by Seljuk Turks, 1953 

— ruins of ancient, 1517 

— struggles for possession of, 1518 

— Tekke Turkomans of, 1516 

— view in modern, 1517 

Mervan I., Omayyad chieftain, 1923 
Mervan n., Omayyad chieftain, 1 928 
Mesa Verde, tribes, 5712, 5714, 5715 
Meschetta, palace. 2925 
Mesflembria, battle (917), 3038 
Hesha, king of Moab, stele of, 1731 
Meshed, Persia, mosque, 1967 

— Russian consul-general appointed 

(1889), 1990 

Me*silim, king of Kish, 1593 
Hesko L, duke of Poland, 3193-94, 3150 
Mesko II., king of Poland, 3195, 3591 
Mesniu, followers of Egyptian god 
Horus, 2015 

Mesopotamia, 259-80, 1629-44, 

— Aramaean migration into, 1657, 1658 

— climate, 1689 

— contest for, between Assyria and 

Babylonia, 1608 

— Elamite intercourse with, 1700 

— Hittite civilisation in, 1718-33, 

1645-46, 295-6 

— KharUites, kingdom, 1945 

— land routes of early traders to 

Europe, 283, 284 

— Persian plunder of (604 a.d.), 1881 

— religion oearing on history, 274 

— Roman province formed, 2752 

— types of people, 266, 267 

— see also Assyria and Babylonia and 

Sumerians 

Mesrob, Armenian alphabet designed by, 
2928 

Messzliuz, wife of Claudius, 2720 
MesssUa, Valerias, consul, 2680 
Messalla, Valerius, soldier, 2688, 2692 
Messana, Sicily, 2196, 2637 

— Hiero II. of Syracuse invades, 2196 
Messapii, Italian tribe, 2399, 2414 
Messene, Asiatic state, history, 1886 
Messenia, 2490, 2516, 25.36 
Messenhauser, Wenzel, 4939-40 
Messina, bombardment (1848), 4928 

— destroyed by earthquake, 5370, 

5374 

— insurrection (1820), 4844 
Mestizos, race, 837, 4588 

Metal, 175-76, 188-89, 1254, 1561 

— precious, use as exchange, 196 

— see also names of various metals 
Metaums, battle (207 b.c.), 2648 
Hetoaile, Charles Theophilns, Baron, 

(1785-1846), 1279, 1279 
Mete, Hun ruler, 1452 
MeteUno, battle (1457), 2996 
Meteor-dron, use in Stone Age, 176 


Methodius of Thessalonioa (d. 885), 
2944, 3080, 3146 

Methone, Macedonia, town, 2529, 2532 
Methuen, Lord, South African cam- 
paign, 2838 

Methymna, alliance with Athens, 2517 
Meton, astronomer and engineer, 2508 
Metric system, 5399, 5654 
“ Metropolis,” by Upton Sinclair, 6311 
Metten n., king of Tyre, 1745 
Metternioh, Prince Clemens (1773-1859), 
4825-38, 4917-22, 4746, 4898-4902 

— expelled by revolutionists, 4783 

— mediation in Russo-Prussian War 

with Napoleon, 4757 

— policy towards German states, 4881 

— reactionary influence on Germany, 

4835 

— relations with Italy, 4844 

— support of Louie Philippe, 4870 

— portraits, 4793, 4827 

Metz, surrender to Germans (1870), 
5110, 6113, 5120, 5130, 5129 
Meucci, Antonio, telephone invented, 
6372 

Mexican Onlf, Spanish occupation, 6182 
Mexico, 5725-5800, 5893-5903, 5997- 
6008, 

— aboriginal carvings, 5794 

— aboriginal races, 6725-5800 : see 

also names of races 

— dates of chief events, 6316 

— Maximilian’s empire, 6002-7, 6032, 

6086 

— people of, 337 

— pottery, 5799 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5958- 

60, 5997-6005 

— silver mines, 5942-45 

— Spanish discovery and conquest of, 

5893-5903 

— Texas s^arated from, 6227-28 

— United States war with (1847), 

6227-29 

— views, 5727 

Mexico city, Bazalno's entry (1863), 
5996 

— population, 6010 

— views, 6001, 6005 

Mezzabarba, Papal legate to Pekin, 829 
Mezzeria, system of land tenure, 5372 
Miani, battle (1843), 1290, 1293, 5500 
Miaotzu, Chinese aboriginal tribes, 720 
Micaiah before Ramoth-Gilead, 1773 
Michael, Asen, Bulgarian tsar, 3044 
Michael, Bulgarian tsar (1323-30), 3047, 
3092 

Michael I. (Rhangabd), Byzantine em- 
i peror (811-13), 2940 
Michael n. (the Phrygian), Byzantine 
emperor (820-29), 2940 
Michael HI., Byzantine emperor (842- 
67), 2942 

Michael IV., Byzantine emperor (1034- 
41), 2954 

Michael V. (Calaphates), (1041-42), 
Byzantine emperor, 2955 
Michael Vn. (Ducas Parapinaces), 
Byz antin e emperor (1071-78), 2957 
Michael Vm. (Palseologus), Byzantine 
emperor (1259-82), 2972 
Michael, king of Poland (1669-73), 
3279 36S0 

Michael in., tsar of Russia (1613-45), 
3314, 3324, 3325 

Michael (Wysevyc), prince of the 
Southern Serbs (912-26), 3038 
Michael (Obrenovitch), prince of Servia 
(1860-68), 5012 

Michael n., the Bold, voivode of 
Wallachla (1593-1601), 3056-67, 
3056, 3057 

Michael Acbmiuatus of Athens, arch- 
bishop, defence ot Acropolis, 2963 
Michael Apafl, prince of Transylvania 
(1661-90), 8130 

Michael Oerularius, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, 2892, 2955 
Michael Psellns, Byzantine author (11th 
century), 2955 

Michelangelo, Buonarroti, 963, 4129 

— paintings, 1762, 1782, 1783, 4134, 
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Michelbome, Sir Edward, 5448 
Michelet, on sorcery beliefs, 4116 



Mlc— Mog 

Ifiohinn Lake, Nicolet explores, 6022 
Mtohlllimackinac, Indian risings, 0104 

— war of 1812, 6112-14 
Hiobuan^, 470, 471 
Miokaa, Hunsa king, 5822 
Hiohnaoan, 5707, 5901 

Vioipsa, king of Numidia, 2109 
Kiomao Indians, 337, 6020-35, 6060 
Micronesia, ari, 95S 

— civilisation, development, 954, 962 

— people, 1008, 1420 
Microscope, early invention, 6382 
MioUan, Aztec god, 5776-77 

Midas, king of Phrygia (700 B.C.), 
1673, 1723, 1794, 1796, 1795 
Midas, gardens of, 2405 
Middens : see Kitchen middens 
Middle Ages, characteristic landscape, 
3402 

— Church's blessing on the young 

soldier, 3410 

— economic and social conditions, 

6381-01 

— end of and the birth of a new 

world, survey of history, 3411-21 

— market scene in 13th century, 3396 

— soldier of fortune, type of, 3393 

— stately piety of, pictures, 3416, 3417 

— Western Europe, general survey 

of period, 3309, 3371-83, 3370 
Middle East, 1123-1552 

— map of, 1120 

— regions included In term, 1122 

— see also names of countries 
Middlemen, in economics, 5239 
Middleton, Christopher, 6333 
Midgard, in Scandinavian mythology, 

3534 

Midge, Siberian pest, 698 
Midhat Pasha, Turkish minister (1876), 
5023, 5198, 5204 

Miebis, king of Egypt (Ist dynasty), 
2031 2032 

Mieroslawski, Louis. 4947, 4946, 4965 
Migdol, battle. 1780 
Miguel, Dom (1802-66), usurper, 4848, 
484S, 4899 

Mihail, voivode of Wallachia, 3054 
Mihintale Dagoba, 742 
Mibirakula, king of the White Huns 
(495), 1204 

Mikado, title of ruler of Japan, loss of 
power and restoration, 468, 511 

— relations with Buk6 and Shogun, 

493, 499 

— see also names of mikados 
Mikes, Klemens (1690-1762), 3132 
Milan, king of Servia (1882-89), 5012, 

5210, 5321 

Milan, Austrians storm (1849), 4931-32 

— cathexlral, 3974 

— Charles V. conquers (1521), 4212 

— claimants to throne (1402), 3830-33 

— Eugene of Savoy’s campaign, 4451 

— Florence at war with, 3967 

— Frederic Barbarossa’s treatment of, 

3391 

— French conquests, 3684, 3684, 3690, 

4680 

— importance under emperor Diocle- 

tian, 2776 

— Middle Ages, 3941 

— peace conference at Rome, 2994 

— revolt (February, 1853), 5025 ; 

(of 1898), 6230 

— Roman colonnade, 2777 

— Rupert’s campaign against (1401), 

3632 

— Sforzas, survey of history, 3417 

— thirteenth to fifteenth century 

history, 3968-74 
Milan, council (355), 2798 
Milan, decree (1807), 4646, 4734 
Milan, edict (313), 2776, 2878 
Miletus, city, 1798, 2484, 2549 

— Lydian attacks on, 1797 

— revolt against Persia, 1814 

— view, 2483 

MildenhaU, Sir John, 1250 
Milford Sound, N.Z., 984 
Ml’lran Brltee, battle, 2774, 2780 
Mllltsoh of Kemsler (d. 1347). 3751 
Mlllntin, Russian war minister, re- 
organisation of Russian Army, 5196 
MIU, John Stoart (1806-73), 4823 
MUlaU, Sir J. E.. paintings, 1759, 4151 


MlUals. J. G.. research work, 5637 
MlUenalam. dates for, 6438 
MlUerand, Alexandre, Social Democrat, 
5225 

Millet, J. P., “ Man with the Hoe ” 189 
Millot, General Charles Theodore, irench 
commander in Annam, 1410, 1415 
Mills : see factory system 
Milner, Lord, 2335 
MUloalaw, battle (1848), 4947 
Milos Obrenovitoh of Servia (d. 1860), 
4851, 5011, 6012 
Miltlades, bust, 2500 
Milton, John, 4348, 4350, 4351 
Mllyse, ancient people, 1/89 
Mimizuka, monument at Kioto, 485 
Min, god, 245, 2016, 20 77,2091 
Mina, only Babylonian-tJreek word, 
1583 

Mina, Xaverio, Spanish general (1789- 
1817), 4750, 4841 
Hinsaan people, 330, 1887 
Minamoto, Japanese family, 471-81, 
416, 472 

Mind, existence of, 92, 6412 
Mindanao, a Philippine island, 930 
Mineral wealth, historical effects of 
development, 31-33 
Ming dynasty (1368-1644), 776, 777, 779, 
781, 781, 4059 

Ming Ti (68-75 A.n.), Chinese em- 
peror, 760, 1463 

Mingrelians, Georgian people, 329 
Minhmang. king of Annam, 1412 
Minh-huongs, people, 337 
Mining, Greek slaves in silver mines, 
2828 

— slave labour in ancient Egypt, 2817 

— wage statistics, 6398 

— see also under countries 
Minnstarees, Siouan tribe, 345 
Miuoan periods in history, 1564 
Minorca, island, 5486-88, 663 
Minos, king, state founded by, 2372 
Minstrels’ art, 2468-70 

Minti, Burmese ruler (c. 1300), 1394 
Minto, Gilbert Elliot. Earl of (1751- 
1814), 1275, 1275 

Minto, Gilbert John Murray Kynynmond 
Earl0f(1845), 1346, 1352,6363 
Minucius, M.. Roman dictator, 2646 
Minucius, Felix, Roman advocate, 2862 
Minuit, Peter (d. 1641), 6060 
Miocene geological system, 89, chart 
facing 96 

Miquelon, island, 6068, 6178 
Mirabean, Gabriel. Count (1749-91), 
4572, 4640, 4649, 46.58, 4655 
Mirambo, African leader ( 1830-86), 2298 
Miranda, General Francisco (1756-1816), 
insurrection, 5955-57 
Mirat, India : see Meerut 
Mir Oasim, nawab of Bengal, 1259 
Mitcea (the Old, or Great), king of 
Wallachia (1386-1418), 3053, 3054 
Miridites, Albanian tribe, 3065 
Mirislav, battle (1600), 3056 
Mir Jalfar, nawab of Bengal, 1258 
Mir Mahmud Khan, of Kelat, 1531 
Miroslav, Croatian prince (fl. 950), 3083 
Mise of Amiens (1264), 3872 
Mishmis, Tibetan tribe, 337 
Mitithra, Frankish castle, Greece, 2971 
Misls, of the Sikhs, 1286 
Misphragmuthosis, king, 2062 
Misr, Semitic name for Egypt, 2023 
Misr, ancient city. Egypt : see Fostat 
Misri, name for rulers of Egypt, 2023 
Missi dominici, of Frankish empire, 
duties and powers, 3488 
Missing link. 1447 
Missionaries, 5639 

— and Kaffir troubles, 2316 

— Quakers as pioneers, 6640 

— Spanish missions in South America, 

6929-36 

— tribute to work of, 6639, 5642-43 
Misiissippi Bay, Yedo, Japan, 544 
Mississippi Company (1716), 4629-30 
MissiM^i Biver, aboriginal tribes, 5693- 

— American rights after War of Inde- 

pendeoce, 6101 

— delta, 85 

— discovery and French settlement, 

6028-36, 6013 
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Mississippi River, early explorations, 
6014-16 

— navigation daring U.8. Civil War, 

6248-50 

— Spanish disputes, 6209-13 
Missolonghi, siege of (1824), 4855 
Missoori, compromise, 6216-38 
Missouri Indians, Siouan tribe, 344 
Missunde, battle (1849), 4945 
MitaolMnBld(700 B.C.), 1673, 1674,1723 
Mita, king of Phrygia : see Midas 
Mitani (Maharina), ancient kingdom, 

Aryan origin of people, 1801 

— destruction, 1647, 2108 

— Egyptian relations, 1606, 1646, 2068, 

2071, 2078 

— extent of empire, 1645 

— Hittite conquest, 1719 

— identified with Mesopotamiu and 

Syria, 1645 

— information furnished by Hittite 

inscriptions, 1721 

— tablet letter of king. 274 
Mitchell, Sir Thomas, 1070 

Mithra, god, Mesopotamian cult, 298 
Mithradates, kingdom of Pontiis 
founded by, 1827 

Mithradates (Euergetes), king of Pontus, 
murder, 1833 

Mithradates L (Arsaces VI.). king of 
Parthia (174 b.c.), 1869, 1871 
Mithradates II., king of Parthia (d. 76 
B.C.), 1870 

Mithradates HI. (Orodes), king of 
Parthia, 1870, 1871 

Mithradates (Eupator) (131-63 b.c.), 
king of Pontus, 1833-35 

— coins, 197, 1832 

Blithradatic wars, first (88 b.c.), 1834, 
2658 

— second (83-81 B.c.), 1835 

— third (73 B.C.), 1835, 2661-64 
Mithrenes, Persian general, 2548, 2566 
Mitislav, Russian ruler (1125), 3287 
Blitla, remains, 5770, 5776, 5734, 5735, 

5736 

Mito, Japanese house of, 501, 510-11 
Mito, Hitachi district, Japan, political 
school, 533, 540-41, 555 
Mitsakuni, prince of Mito, 511 
Mittermayer, Anton, 402 
Mittermayer, Karl Joseph, 4879 
Miura, Viscount, minister, 872 
Mixtecs, American-Jndian people, 5768- 
98, 337 

Miya-jima (Itsuku-shima), Shinto 
temple gateway, 422, 429 
Mnevis, Egyptian sacred bull, 203.3, 
2096, 2138 

Moabites, 337, 1736, 1765 
Moabite Stone, 1731, 1731 
Mobariz, governor of the Deccan (d. 
1724), 1244 

Mobariz ^-din, sultan of Farsistan 
(1313-1358), 1971 

Mocenigo, Tommaso, doge of Venice 
(1414-23), 3962 

Moo^, British factory at, 5448 
Mocteozoma I., Mexican ruler, 5722 
Mode! Parliament of Edward I., 3875 
Modena, Italo-Austrian war (1859), 
5025-30 

— power and possessions in Middle 

Ages, 39-49 

— rise under Este rule, 3968 

— secret societies under Francis IV., 

4842 

Modestlnas, Roman jurist, 2767 
Modyopahit, Javanese kingdom. 011 
Moeris, lake, ancient Egypt, 2021 
Messogoths, Goth people, 329, 2400 
Moga, General, 4939-41 
Mogallana, convert to Buddhism, 1188 
Mogila, Peter, archbishop, 3260 
MOgling, republican plans (1848), 4924 
Mogok, ruby mines, Burma, 6585 
Mogul Empire, Akbar’s kin^om, 1229 

— Babar’s kingdom, 1225 

— cavalry soldier, 1236 

— decline and fall, 1238-44, 6498-5501 

— European relations with, 1253 

— foundation and extent of, 6615, 5620 

— Fenian wan of 17th century, 1236 

— plot to restore, 1303 

— revenue system of Akbar, 1232 

— Roe, Sir Thomas, describes, 1233-34 

&519 
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Mofiil Empire, Uzbeg invasion, 1236 
Mohaei, battles (1626), 3002, 3124, 3180 ; 

(1687), 3018, 4440 
Mohanaby trakan general, 1923 
Mohammed (Mahomet), the prophet, 
1896-1906, 1901 

— dislike for cultivators of the soil, 1909 

— doctrines, 1906 

— Meccan war. 1901 

— translation to heaven, 1904 
Mohammed, king of Bornu (1515-39), 

2234 

Mohammed, emir of Cordova (d. 1012), 
3984 

Mohammed, emir of Cordova (1199- 
1213), 3990-91, 3993 
Mohammed the Ikshid, governor of 
Egypt(935),2144 

Mohammed, of Ferghana, Syrian con- 
quests (c. 940), 1958 

Mohammed, Moorish ruler of Granada 
(852-86), 3980 

Mohammed (ben Alahmar), Moorish 
ruler of Granada (1?32-1272), 3995, 
4001 

Mohammed, ruler of Khiva (1199-1220), 
1965, 1966 

Mohammed, Ghaznavide ruler in Persia 
(1030), 1953 

Mohammed, shah of Persia (1836), 
attempt to recover suzeranity in 
Afghanistan, 1988 

Mohammed, Seljuk ruler (1104), 1957 
Mohammed L (1413-21), Turkish emir, 
2985 

Mohammed n., Turkish sultan (1451- 
81), 2988, 2989, 2998, 3657 

— conquest in Asia Minor (1473), 1976 

— Crimea subdued (1475), 3317 

— entry into Constantinople, 2992 
Mohammed IIL, Turkish sultan (1595- 

1603), 3012, 3013 

Mohammed IV., Turkish sultan (1648- 
87)', 3014, 3016 

Mohammed V., Turkish Sultan, 0371- 
72 

Mohammed Abdallah ibn Tomrut, 

Berber ruler, 2208 

Mohammed abd-el Wahab, Moham- 
medan reformer^ 1981 
Mohammed Ahmed, Sudan Mahdi. 

Sudan revolt (1881), 2169 
Mohammed Ahmed Granj. prince of 
Harar, 2254 

Mohammed Akbar, rebel son of Aurang- 
zib (d. 1706), 1237 

Mohammed Ali, claims to nawabship 
of the Carnatic (c. 1749), 1256 
Mohammed Ali, Shah of Persia (1907), 
1994, 6365 , 1994 

Mohammed Ali, viceroy of Egypt ( 1769- 
1849), see Mehemet Ali 
Mohammedanism and Mohammedans, j 
66, 1891-1952, 4053-59, 4585 

— Arabian culture in Abbasc’d period, 

1940 

— army organisation, 1912, 1930 

— art and architecture, 1133, 1941 

— Baluchistan, 1531 

— Bedouin influence on Western Asia, 

1929 

— Central Asia, 1478. 1480, 1499, 1539 

— commerce controlled by Arabians, 

1930 

— companions of the Prophet, 1907 

— Crusades, 1960, 2394-6, 3385-95 

— Cyprus, excellence of Mohammedan 

public oillcials, 5608 

— Egyptian conquest. 1914 

— European culture. Its effect on, 2389 

— Europe threatened with conquest in 

Middle Ages, 3380 

— greatest extent of empire attained 

under Velld, 1924 

— India, 1154, 1215, 1247, 1249, 

5497-98 

— intellectual advance prevented by, 

6639-5640 

— Ismailians, 1946 

— Java, 912 

— Koran the nucleus of Moslem power, 

1906 

— Mala^ converted to, 899, 5623 

— marriage ceremony, 214 

— Mecca pilgrims sacrificing, 1905 

— Mongol hostility to, 1487, 1968 


MohammedaMsm and Mohammelari, 

— North Africa, 2205 

— Omayyad caliphs, 1919 

— Persian conquests, 1910, 1912 

— religion as created by Mahomet, 1899 

— Saladin’s supremacy, 1964 

— secret of power, 1922 

— sects the result of the Persian con- 

version, 1936 

— Shiites, a Persian form of, 1923 

— spiritual authority of the caliphs, 

1934 

— Sudan, 2218 

— Sultan of Turkey’s claim to spiritual 

supremacy, 3001 

— Sumatra, 915 

— Syrian conquests, 1913 

— Turkisli protection of the caliphs, 

1954 

— Uganda persecutions, 2302 

— vizir of the caliphs, creation and 

duties of office, 1934 

— see also Caliphate 
Mohammedan law, fetwas and urf. 2979 
Mohammed Babar, emperor ; see Babar 
Mohammed Bello, Fiilbe ruler (1810), 

2226 

Mohammed beu Abu Bakr, of Sonrhay 
(1501), 2220 

Mohammed Bey Abu-Dhahab (d. 1775), 
collegiate mosque founded, 2156 
Mohammed el Amin, sultan of Bagirmi 
(1751-85), 2237 

Mohammed el Amin, Bornu sheikh (d. 
1835), 2234, 22M 

Mohammed el Fadl, king of Darfur 
(1799-1839), 2242 

Mohammed el Hasio, sultan of Darfur 
(1839-73), 2242 

Mohammed Hakim, brother of Akbar, 
1228 

Mohammed ibn Baohtyar, Khilji chief- 
tain (12th century), 1217 
Mohammed ibn Kasim, Mohammedan 
general, Indian conquests, 1924 
Mohammed Kambaksh, son of Aurang- 
zib, 1239, 1240 

Mohammed Kasim Hindushab Firishtah, 

historian ; see Firislitah 
Mohammed Kuprili, Turkisli grand vizir 
(d. 1661), conquests of. 3016 
Mohammed Lebbo (fl. 1816), Massina 
kingdom founded, 2229 
Mohammed Muazzer, son of Aurangzib : 

see Shah Alam Bahadur Shah I. 
Mohamm3d Selim, Mogul emperor ; see 
J eliangir 

Mohammed Shah L, Kliilji ruler of 
Delhi (1296-1316), 1219, 1220, 1222 
Mohammed Shah, Seiad ruler of Delhi 
(1435-45), 1224 

Mohammed Shah, ruler of Delhi (1719- 
48), 1241 

Mohammed Shaibani (fl. 1500), con- 
quest of Turkestan, 1498 
Mohammed Sherif, sultan of Wadai 
(d. 1858), 2240 

Mohammed Tughlak, ruler of Delhi 
(1325-51), 1222-23, 1222 
Mohammed Yakub Bey (d. 1877) : see 
Yakub Bey 

Mohawk Indians, 331, 6027 
Mohicans, Indian tribe. 337, 5696 
Mohmands, Afghan clan : see Mah- 
mundzai 

Mohl, Professor Robert von, 4959 
Mohn, Professor, ice-pack investiga- 
tions, 6342 

Moi, tribe, origin of. 1388 
Moimir, king of Moravia (fl. 846), 3145 
Moir brothers, slave trade in Nyassa- 
land put down, 5521 
Moira, Lord : see Hastings, Marquess 
of 

Moira, Fatemid ruler of Egypt, 2145 
Moizz El, Fatemid caliph, 2145 
Mo’iza ed Daulat, Buide commander, 
protector of the caliph, 1948 
Moizz ed-din Ohori, Ghor ruler, 1217 
Moizz ed-din Jibandar Shah, Mogul 
emperor (1712-13) ; see Jehandar 
Shah 

Moizz ed-din Kei Kobad, ruler in slave 
dynasty (1287-90), 1219 
Moizz ed-dowlet Khnsra Shah (1152-60), 
Ghazni ruler, 1216 


Mog — Mon 

Mojegne, temple ruins, 5840-50 
Mo-U, Japanese port, 426 
MoJos (Moxos), Indian race, 337 
Mokhtar, Shiite leader, 1923 
Hokis, Indian tribe, 344 
Mokra, ancient kingdom of Sudan, 224 £ 
Molathemides dynasty : see Almoravides 
Molay, J. de, last Grand Master of the 
Templars, 3404, 4046 
Moldavia, history, 2899, 3059-63 

— autonomy (1856), 5011 

— Cusa chosen as prince (1859), 6012, 

5020, 5030 

— early names given to. 3052 
Mol^, Count Louis Hetthien, 4908 
Moli^re, French dramatist (1622-73), 78, 

4145, 4433 

Moller, Edward von, 5220 
Mollwitz, battle of (1741), 4530, 4540 
Molnar, Albert Szsnczi, 3130 
Molon, Median satrap, 1842 
Moltke, Count Hellmuth von, 5072-73, 
5055, 510.5-7, 5113, 5115 
Molucca Islands, 900-927 
Mombasa, E. Africa, 1429, 2293, 2294. 
2294 

Momemphis, 2126 
Mon language, 1128, 5554 
Monaco, 3957. 5396 

Monasticism, Buddhist, system of, 1188, 
1194, 1372 

— Constantine V.’s war against, 2939 

— Gregory the Great’s encouragement, 

3522 

— Henry VIII. abolishes In England, 

2360, 4238 

— idiorhythmic monasteries. 2974 

— monastery as a refuge. 3403 

— mysticism and its rise, 2883 

— rise of, in Christian Church. 2881 
Monastic orders, rise of, 3733, 3737, 

3798-800 

— see also names of orders 
Monck, Lord, 6128 
Monckton, General Robert, 6066 
Moncontour, battle of (1569), 4287 
Mondtair, reign as Caliph, 3980 
Mond See, lake dwellings in, 176 
Monet, Claude, 5388, 5390 

Money, Greek development influenced 
by, 2487 

— shells used. 5707 

— universal medium of exchange, 196 

— see also Currency 
Moneylending, early banking system, 

4594-601 

— mediaeval development, 4064-65 

— origin of practice, 4605 

— Renaissance period in Italy, 3956 
Mongkut, king of Siam. 1406, 1406 
Monglap, battle of (1862), 1413 
Mongols, history, 1466-68, 1481-87, 

1488-98 

— armour, 1485 

— battle, old engraving. 1493 

— China conquered.and Mongol dynasty 

founded, 771-74 

— Christian sympathies during Cru- 

sades, 4042 

— climatic influence on race, 392, 393 

— Egypt invaded (13th century), 2151 

— European invasions, 1486, 4069 

— Gobi Desert types, 1443 

— Genghis Khan’s empire, 1484, 4058 

— Hungary invaded (1241), 3118 

— Indian Invasions, 1483, 5616 

— Japanese invasion attempted (1281), 

466, 474, 476 

— Kalmucks destroy empire, 1509 

— Kublai Khan’s empire (1260), 1489 

— Mogul Empire in India : see Mogul 

— Mohammedanism adopted, 3310 

— origin and distribution of race, 437, 

1128, 1481 

— Persian empire, 196fi, 1973 

— Russia Invaded, 1483, 3305 

— Silesia Invaded (1241), 3155 

— soldier of Timur’s army, 1483 

— Timur’s empire, 1493-97, 1972-73 

— Transylvania invaded, 3142 

— Western Asia invaded, 1966, 1972 

— women, 717 

“ Monitor,” in American Civil War, 
6245, 6250 

Monk, General (1608-70), 4351, 4365, 
4465, 4466, .5526 
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Menmouth, Dake ol, rebellion against 
James U., 4474, 4480, 4487 
Monogamy, lUghest form of marriage, 
213 

Monomash, Kussian ruler (1114), 3286 
Monomotapa, former kingdom, 2285 
Monongabela, battle (1745), 6058 
Monophysite heresy, 2140, 2891 
Monopolies, Charles I.'s grants, 4332 

— Elizabeth withdraws patents, 4279 

— trade encouraged by, 4617 
Monotheism, 1642, 2102, 2386 
Honotheletism, Christian sects, 2917 
Monroe, Colonel, defence of Fort William 

Heiu-y, 6062 

Monroe doctrine, 398, 6670, 5981-82, 
5994, 6226, 6263-66 

Monroe, James, president TT.S.A., 
6213-17, 6226, plate facing 6255 
Mons, tribe, 1388-89 
Monsoons, trade winds, 1139, 1425 
Montagu family : see Montecchi 
Montague, Charles (d. 1715) ; see 

Halifax, Earl of 

Montaigne, Michael de, French essayist 
(1533-1592), 78, 4145, 4281 
Montalembert, Count, 4950, 5099 
Montaperti, battle (1260), 3952, 3964-65 
MontWliard, battle of (1871), 5144, 
5149 

Montcalm, Marquis de, 6062-68, 6062, 
6104 

Monte Berico, battle (1848^, 4928 
Montebello, Jean Lannes, Duke of, 4683 
Monte Caceros, battle (1852), 5984 
Monte Carlo, 6396, 5396 
Monte Casino, monastery, 2966, 3522, 
3940 

Monte Catini, battle (1315), 3959 
Montecchi, feud with Cappelletti, 3948 
Monteoucooli, Count Raimund, Austrian 
general 3130 , 4414, 4414, 4427 

Montejo, Francisco de, 5750, 5903 
Montefeltro family, 3958, 3968 
Montenegro, 

— foundation of kingdom, 3096 

— modern history, 5322 

— people, 337, 3091 

— Turkish supremacy opposed, 3100 
Montenotte, battle of (1796), 4679 
Montereau, battle of (1814), 4760 

Montes, Colonel I., president of Bolivia, 
6985 

Montespan, Madame de, 4435 
Montesquieu, Charles, 222, 4639 
Montevideo, Uruguay, 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5956-63 

— views, 5975 

Montez, Lola, favourite of Louis I. 

of Bavaria, 4915-16, 4918 
Montezuma I. (Ilhucamiua), emneror 
of Mexico, 6722, 5791-92, 5795 
Montezuma 11., last emperor of Mexico 
(1477-1520), 6760, 5798-5800, 

6895-99, 5895, 5896 
Montfauvon gallows, 3792 
Montfort, Simon de, 69, 3397, 3871-73 
Montfort, castle, 4046 
Montgelas, Count, 4834 
Montgomery, General (d. 1775), 6082, 
6102, 6105-6 

Montgomery, Ala., convention of 
Southern states, 6328-29 
Month, Egyptian god of war, 2098 
Montiel, battle of (1369), 3997 
Montmagny, governor of Canada, 6024 
Montmorency, Henry de, 4314 
Montpellier, university, 4131 
Montpensier, Antoine d’Orleans, Duke 
of, marriage to Infanta, 4905, 4906 
Montr^.Canada. Anglo-French struggle 
for (1759), 6066-68, 6146-47 

— Canadian legislature meets at, 6127 

— cathedral, 6147 

— foundation by French, 6024-26 

— growth and social life, 6035-36 

— Indian city on site of, 6016 

— MacGill university, 6146 

— population, 6146, 

— trade, 6146 

— views, 6150, 6162, 6163 
Montreal (Mount Royal), erection by 

Baldwin 1., 4028 

— Saladin captures, 4034 


Montrose, James Graham, Marquess of 

(d. 1650), 4363, 4365 
Monts, Sieur de, Canadian fur trade 
organised, 6019-21 
Montserrat, West Indies, 6176-84 
Montt, Manuel, president of Chill 
(1851-61), 5989 

Montt, Pedro, president of Chili, 5985 
Monumentum Ancyranum, 3006 
Monza, 3962, 3974 

Mooker Heath, battle of (1574). 4260 
Moon, absence of atmosphere, 96 

— age of, 88 

— life on, possibilities, 104 

— separation from earth, 84 

— size relative to earth, 81 

Moon worship, in South America, 
5826, 5836 

Moonland, South Africa : see Unyam- 
wesi 

Moonlighters, outrages in Ireland, 5170 
Moor, battle of (1848), 4940 
Moor, William, Arctic voyage, 6333 
Moore, Sir John, 4740, 474.3 
Moore, Thomas E. L., explorer, 6337 
Moorhouse, Colonel, death, 1270 
Moors, ethnology, 337 

— marriage ceremon.v, 214 

— North African settlements, 2200, 

2205 

— Spanish and Portuguese conquests : 

see Spain and Portugal 
Moose-hunting in Canada, 6125 
Moquegua, battle of, 5980 
Moqui Indians. 342, 5709-22, 5724 
Moquihuix, Mexican ruler, 5796-97 
Moraine, lake, Canada, 6129 
Moraines, remains of (Jlacial Periods, 
125 

Moral and social principles, growth of, 
47, 210-11 

Morat, battle of (1476), 3419 
Moravia, administration by Ctibor of 
Cimburg (1469-94), 3)77 

— Albert V. of Austria acquires 

(1423), 3171-72 

— Bohemian wars, 3152, 3154 

— Byzantine missionaries sent to, 

2944 

— conversion to Christianity, 3080 

— early history, 314.5-48 

— Hapsburg supremacy thrown off 

(c. 1322), 3160 

Moray, James Stewart, Earl of (d. 1570). 
4356, 4362 

Mordini, Antonio, and Garibaldi, 5045 
Mordvins, Finnish race, 337 
More, Sir Thomas, 4238, 4239 
Morea, Greece, 2971, 2996, 4059 
Moreau, general of Napoleon I., 
4681, 4694, 4702. 4703, 4710 
Moret, Spanish politician, 5401 
Moreton Bay, penal settlement, 1060 
Morgan, Henry, Welsh bneeuneer. 6188 
Morgan, John Pierpont, 6274, 6312 
Morgarten, battle of (1315), 3622 
Moriah, mount, 1767 
Morillo, General, 5964-69 
Horltzstadt, Brazil, 5950 
Moriyoshi. shogun of Japan, 476, 477 
Norland, Colonel, 5519 
Morley, Lord, French declaration of 
rights discussed, 6385 

— Indian reforms, 5562, 6363 
Mormons in U.S.A., 6236, 6286 
Mornington, Lord : see Wellesley, 

Marquess of 
Morny, Count de, 4956 
Morocco, Almohades dynasty (1149), 

• 2208 

— Almoravlde dynasty, 3989-90 

— Bocchus’ reign, 2200 

— caliphate rule overthrown, 2207 

— Fatemide rule overthrown, 3989 

— French influence in. 2214, 5226 

— Kabyles defying tax-gatherers. 2216 

— Merinides dynasty (1269), 2208 

— modern conditions and recent his- 

tory, 2214, 6367 

— Roman empire absorbs, 2720, 3282-84 

— Sonrhay overthrown, 2222 

— Spanish interests In, 3981-82, 5402 

— Spanish Moors, relations with, 2205, 

3989 

— Tangier campaigns of Charles II., 

5497 
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HoroooOp West Sudan supremacy over- 
thrown, 2228 

— Zeireites* rule overthrown, 3989 
Morocco Company founded (1585), 

2272, 4617 

Morosini, Franoescot 3019, 4445 
Morrell, Benjamin, explorer, 6351 
Morris, Sir Edward, 6378 
Morrison, Colonel, battle of Chrystler’s 
Farm (1814), 6114 
Morrison, Dr., missionary, 824, 832 
Mortara, Austria captures (1849), 4931 
“ Morte d’ Arthur,” 3906 
Mortier, Marshal, death, 4907 
Mortimer, Roger (1287-1330), intrigue 
^Ith queen Isabella, 3881 
Mortimer, Roger, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland (1395-97), 3932 
Mosaic Code, derived from Babylonia, 
1785 

Mosaic theory o! earth's origin, 29 
Moschi, ancient people, 1789 
Moscow, burnt to the ground (1547), 
3319 

— civil war with Tver (1304), 3312 

— Lithuanian treaty (1449), 3236 

— Napoleon’s occupation, 4755 

— patriarchate founded (1598), 3324 

— re.sidence of grand dukes, 8310 

— retreat from, 4755, 4757 

— university founded (1755), 3346 

— views, 3307, 3311 

Moselikatse, Matebele chief, 44, 2289, 
2319 

Mosgus, Lake Chad group, 334 
Moshesh, Basuto chief (1820-68), 
2320, 2324, 2389, 5510-12 
Moslim, Mohammedan general, sack 
of Medina (683), 1921 
Mosquera, Joaquim. Bolivar succeeded 
by, 3992-94 

Moss, Convention of (1814), 5157 
Mosses, forms in Schussen Drift 
remains, 130, 159 
Mossi* West Sudan, 2221, 2229 
Mossis (Nigerian group), 338 
MossuL 1945. 1946, 1947, 6366 

— battle of (750), Oniayyads defeated, 

1029 

Motagna valley, Maya remains, 5733 
Motadhid, ruler of Seville, 3984 
Motanna, Mohammedan general, 1912 
Motawakkel, defence of Cordova, 3995 
Mother of the Gods, Nature goddess : 

see (treat Mother of the Cods 
Motherhood : see Maternity 
Moulin-Quignon, fraudulent Drift re- 
mains, 134 

Mound-builders, of N. America, 6690, 
5693-5706 

Mountain, the, French revolutionary 
party, 4659 

Mountains, character influenced by, 
356, 368, 371 

— formation, 87 

— influenced by history, 28, 32 

— snow-caps, reason of, 95 
Mountstephen, Lord (1829), plate facing 

6123 

Moxos (Mojos). Indian race, 337 
Mozab, brother of caliph, 1924 
Mozaffar Abdal Melik Hodhaflfer, rule 
in Spain (d. 1008), 3983 
Mozaffar-ed-din ol Bokhara, defeated 
by Russians (1808), 1519 
Mozaflarides, independence ol Far- 
sistan secured, 1971 

— Timur destroys, 1495 
Mozambique, £. Africa, 2346 
Mozambique current, 26 
Mozambique negro, 351 
Mpongwes, negro race, 337 
Mpororo, native state, E. Africa, 2302 
Mpwapwa, trading station, 2270 
Msiri, Unyamwesi chief (d. 1891), 2306 
Mtesta, king of Uganda (d. 1884), 2301 
Mstislav, grand duke of Kiev, 3305 
Mnata Yamwo, Africa : see Lunda 
Muaviya, caliph, 1917-19 
Huavlya n., son of Yezid, 1922 
Muayyad* El., sultan of Egypt, 2152 
Moazzem, son of Aurangzib : see Shah 

Alam Bahadur Shah I. 

Mnhangi River, exploration, 552S 
Mubarek Shah, ruler of Delhi, 1220 
Mnbarek Shah I!., niler of Dellii» 1224 

6521 
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HnoaMWMere, people of S. Africa, 2280 
Iftioliikt Peruvian race : see Chimu 
Madaaut 0. liloinias, governor of 
Syria, 2728, 2741 
Modu, battle of (1845), 1293, 5500 
Mnghidt : see Mogul empire 
Mtthldorf, battle of (1322), 3622 
Unix IHaeier, Alaska, 6272 
Mukalla, king of Tabal, 1680 
Mnkaona, Al, the prophet, 109ft 
Mukattam Hill, battle of (1517), 2153 
Mttkden, Manchuria, 414, 782 
Mukhtar Pasha, victory over the 
Russians (1877), 5205 
Muktadi, Abbassid caliph (1075), 1956 
Mnlai Ha&d, pretender sultan of 
Morocco, 2214 . 2216, 6367 
Mnlai Ismail, sultan of Morocco, 
Tangier ceded to (1684), 5509 

Mnlai Ynsef, sultan of Morocco (1012), 
2216 

Mulattos, half'breeds, 837 
Miilbe, Von der, campaign, 5073 
Mnles, pack carrying, 194 
Mulraj, revolt at Multan (1848), 1295 
Mnltan, India, British capture after 
revolt (1848-49), 1295-96 

— Moslem capture (716), 1924 

— Plr Mohammed’s capture, 1495 
Mnltiplioation, law of, 6421-23 

Mn In, Chinese name for Merv, 1462 
Milnohengrats, engagement at, 5075 
Munda, battle of (45 B.O.), 2674 
Mnndas, Bengali race, 337 
Mnndella, A. J.. arbitration, 5251 
Mnndeauete. Congo people, 2311 
Mundrnons (Tupi-Guarani) race, 346 
Mnndns, Sudanese tribe, 338 
Mundznk (Bendeguz), Hun leader (5th 
century), 3028 

Mnnemori, head of Taira family, 472 
Mnnich, treaty of (1325), 3622 
Mnnzo, 'Sit Hector (1726-1805), Indian 
campaign, 1259, 6498 
Mttnster, Congress (1648), 4311 
Mtlnster-Ledenburg, Count, adminis- 

trator of Hanover (1819), 4832 
Mnntimir, Croatian prince (c. 900), 3083 
Mnqneta, Chibcha state, 5819 
Murabites : see Almoravides 
Murad I., Turkish emir (1359-89), 

1972 2982 

Murad H., Turkish emir (1421-51), 

2986, 2999, 3657 

Murad IH., Turkish sultan (1574-95), 
8010 

Murad IV., Turkish sultan (1623-40), 
3014 

Murad V.. Turkish sultan (d. 1904), 

5198, 5202 , 5203 , 5204 
Murad Baksh, eon of Shah Jehan I., 1236 
Murad Bey, emir of Egypt, 2156 
Mureena, Roman governor, 1835 
Murat, Ilarsbal Joachim, 4758, 4762 
Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, 2865 
Muratorian canon, 2865 
Murayieff, Oeneral, 5010 
Murcia, Castilian conquest (1243), 
3991, 3995 

Mnrena, M. Terentins Varro, 2692 
Murez, purole dye, 1571 
Murray, (General, Quebec attacked 
(1759), 6066-68 

Murray, James, governor of Canada 
(1763), 6103 

Murri, Abbate (1909), 5374 
Mursa, battle of (350), 2784 
Murshid KuU Khan : see Euli Khan 
Murshlli, king of the Elhatti, 1721 
Mnrsilis, Hlttite prince, 2108 
Mus, Decins, self-dedication, 2627 
Musa, Abbassid caliph : see Hadi 
Musa, king of Darfur (1637-83), 2242 
Musa, Mohammedan general, 1925 
Musa, Turkish emir (1410), 2985 
Mnsaibn Noseir, Arab general, 2205, 3513 
Musailima, Arabian prophet, 1908 
Moaasir, state, 1673, 1786 
Mjpscat : see Maskat 
Muscovy, grand duchy, 2901 
Muscovy Company, Arctic expeditions 
sent out (UBO, 1607), 632^29 

— foundation, 677, 6326 

Moili. Armenia, poetical contests, 3025 ’ 
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Mushi-Kongo, W. African negros, 337 
Muskdnu, Babylonian freemen, 2821 
Mnskhogean (Appalachian) stock, 337 
Muskhogees, tribe : see preek Indians 
Muski, ancient people, 1723 
Muskoki tribe. 5698-706 : see also 
Creek Indians 
Musk-ox, 124 

Muslim, Abbassid general : see Abu 
Muslim 

Mnsri, Assyrian overseer, 1883 
Mnssa, sultan of Melle (1311-31), 2220 
Mnssato, Albertino (1261-1329), 4122 
Mussumba, Central Africa, 2305 
Mustafa, Turkish imposter, (1402), 2986 
Mustafa I., Turkish sultan (1617-18), 
3014, 3014 

Mustafa TL, Turkish sultan (1695-1703) 

3018 3020 

Mustafa ’HI., Turkish sultan (1754- 
73), 3022 

Mustafa Kuprili, Turkish grand vizir, 

3019 

Mustafa Pasha, Turkish soldier, de- 
feated by Napoleon (1799), 2158 
Mustafa Pasha, leader of the Young 
Turks (1867), 5205 
Mustagh Ata Mountains, 1123-24 
MustaiD, El, caliph of Egypt, (1412), 
2151 

Mustansir El, caliph of Egypt (1036-94), 
2146 

Mustanxit, Abbassid caliph (d. 1242), 
1968 

MusUpha n., sultan (1695), 4445 
Mustarshid, Abbassid caliph, 1958 
Mustasim, Abbassid caliph (1242-58), 
1968 

Mutabil, governor of Dur-ilu, 1700 
Mutakkit Nusku, king of Assyria. 1656 
Mutamid, Abbassid caliph, 1945 
Mutassim, Abbassid caliph (833), 1944 
Mutavakkil, Abbassid caliph (847-61), 
1945, 1945 

Mutiny, Indian (1857) : see Indian 
Mutiny 

Mutsu-hito, emperor of Japan, 449 , 
571, 673 , 681 

Muttallu, king of the Khatti, 1721 
Muttra, massacre by Ahmed Eban 
Abduli (1761), 1247 
Muvaffak, brother of caliph, 1945 
Mu-wang, Chinese ruler, 752 
Muxaifar ed-din, shah of Persia (1896- 
1907), 1991, 1991 

Muxaifar Jang, claimant to Deccan, 
1255 

Muxo, emerald mines, 5820 
Maxes, S. American tribe, 5619 
Mwanga, king of Uganda (1884), 2302 
Mycale, battle of, 1816, 2502 
Mycenss, ethnology of people, 337 

— excavations, 2462-66 

— lion gateway, 2465 

— reconstructed city, 2463 

— religious customs. 2462 
Mycenaan civilisaiion, alphabetical 

writing, 2420 

— development, 2461-66, 2463 , 2464 , 

2465 

— Egyptian Influences, 287 

— Etruscans influenced by, 2408 

— legend of the siege of Troy. 1792 

— pottery and porcelain, 1564, 1568 
Myoerinus, king of Egypt : see Men- 

ICRUFft 

Myla, battle of (260 B.O.), 2637 
Myounesus, naval battle of, 1844 
Myra, Lycian rock-tomb, 1861 

S yriooephalon, battle of (1176), 2962 
ysia, Asia Minor, migration of people 
to Asia, 2400 
— Persian satrapy, 1813 
— Roman acquisition (116 B.O.), 1832 
— Slav origin of Mysians, 1791 
Mysore, British wars with Haidar AH 
and Tippu, 1259, 1268, 1272, 

6499 

— Haidar All’s rule, 1259, 5499 
— native rule restored 1340 
— Tippu Sultan’s rule, 1268, 1272, 6499 
Mysttoism, rise and growth of, 2883, 
2974, 8747 

Mytuene, 2517. 2550, 1796 
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Nabarxanes, Persian 'Chiliarch, 2560 
Nabatssa, 1864, 1885, 1863 
Nabonassar, king of Babylonia (747 
B.O.), 1612, 1615 

Nabonidus, king of Babylon (555-38 
B.O,), 1626, 1798, 273, 1634, 1581 
Nabopolassur, king of Babylon (625- 
606 B.O.), 1623, 1686, 1804, 1634 
Nabu-aplu-iddina, king of Babylonia, 
1612 

Nabu-bel-shumate, king of Babylonia 
(c. 651-649 B.O.), 1711, 1713 
Nabn-dan, king of Assyria, 1655 
Nabula, Syrian monk, 2925 
Nabu-mukln-apli, king of Babylonia 
(960 B.C.), 1612, 1658 
Nabu-nadin-xer, king of Babylonia 
(734-33 B.O.), 1616 

Nabn-nasir, king of Babylonia : see 
Nabonassar 

Nabn-shum-ishkan, king of Babylonia 
(746-8 B.C.), 1612, 1615 
Nabo-shum-ukin, Babylonian governor 
(733 B.C.), 1616 

Nabn-oshallim of Bit-Dakuri, 1678 
Nabu-xer-napishti-ushthesir, 1678 
Nachan kingdom, in Maya legend, 5733 
Nachod, battle of (1866), 5073, 5074 
Nachtigal, Oustave, 2230 
Nadab, king of Israel (c. 910 b.c.), 173! 
Naddodd, EarOe Island colonist, dis- 
covery of Iceland (867), 3^45 
Nadios, king of Babylon : see Nabu- 
nadin-zer 

Nadir, sliah of Persia (1730-47), 1986-7, 
1982 1242 

Nadir, Jewish tribe in Arabia, 1902 
Nadir Jang, nawab of the Deccan, 1255 
Naefels, battle of (1388), 3662 
Nafrid dynasty, in Granada, 4001 
Nagada, royal tomb, Egypt, 2026 
Nagars, Dard tribe, 825, 1158, 1332, 337, 
1388 

Nagasaki, pictures, 430 , 622 , 543 
Nagoya, Japan, 421 , 499 
Nagpur, 1299, 1274, 1277, 1244 
Naharina, ancient kingdom ; see Mitani 
Nahias, Turkish district, 3097 
Nahr el Kelb, stele of, 1663 , 1742 
Nahr-sharri canal, 1634 
Nahua races, Mexican Indians, 337, 
5728-5800, 5709, 5722, 5769 
Nahum, Hebrew prophet, 1784 
Naidaijin, privy councillor in Japan, 469 
Naifaaurut, king of Egypt (409 b.c.), 
2128 

Naimans, Asiatic tribe, 338, 1482 
Nairi country, Assyrian name for region 
south of Lake Van, 1786, 1662, 1656 
•Nairs, Hindu tribe, 338 
Nakimoff, Admiral, 5010 
Namaqua (Namas), African people, 338, 
2283, 2284 

Namohao, kingdom of the Thai, 1402 
Namdoji Prau, Burmese ruler (1760-63), 
1396 

Namikawa, Japanese cloisonne worker, 
545 

Nana, goddess of Erech, 1701, 1713, 1715 
Nanak, religious reformer, India, 1241 
Nana Sahib, in Indian Mutiny, 1300 , 
1306, 5499-5501 
Nancy, battle (1477), 3419 
Nandar Kumar Brahman : see Nun- 
comar 

Nandi tribes, 5522 
Nanking, views, 762 , 842 
Nanking treaty (1842), 797 
Nan Liang, state, China, 1467 
Nansen, Fridtjof, 6341-42, 6340 
Nantes, Edict of (1598), 4205, 4292' 

— revocation of (1685), 4160, 4625 
Napata, ancient kingdom, Africa, 2120, 
2244, 2246 

Napier, hoti (1786-1834), 792 
Napier, Admiral, Sir Charles, 2162 
Napier, Sir Charles (1782-1853), Sind 
campaign 1290, 5550 
Napier, Sir Robert : see Napier of 
Magdala 

Napier of Ettriok, Lord (1819-98), 
Governor-General of India, 1331 
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Nsjdeir of Maadala, Lord, Abyssiaian 
expedition (1868), 1237, 2256, 6004 
Maples, city, Garibaidi’s entrance into 
(1860), 5045 

— kingdom of Aragon acquires, 3999, 

4005 

— conquered by Napoleon (1799), 4693 

— constitution enforced (1820), 4843 

— French king’s claim to, 3830, 3414 

— Hungarian conquest (1347), 3119 

— Bonaparte proclaimed king, 

— medieeval history, 3940-52 

— misgovernment of Ferdinand I., 4843 

— republicans defeated (1848), 4928 

— rulers (1266-1616), 3975-78 

— Sicilian revolt, 5042 

— trade with East, 4054 

— university, 4131 

— Victor Emmanuel’s campaign against 
(1860-61), 6049 

Napoleon I., Bonaparte, emperor of the 
French (1804-14) 4676, 4776 

— Austria joins coalition against (1813), 

4758 

— Austrian war (1809), 4743 

— battlefield pictures, 4711-24 

— blockade of British ports decree, 4731 

— British sea power and, 4690 

— British war (1803), 4710 

— burial in the Invalides (1840), 4905, 

4909 , 4910 , 4911 

— campaigns, general survey, 4645-47 

— Canadian war of 1812 influenced by, I 

6111-14 

— crossing the Alps, 32 ! 

— Directory dissolved, 4694 

— divorce of Josephine, 4741 , 4746 I 

— educational scheme, 4706 

— Egyptian campaign, 2156, 4690-94, : 

5499 

— emperor of the French, 4725-34 ' 

— European coalition against (1805), 

4726 , 

— exile to Elba (1814), 4760, 4760 

— exile to St. Helena, 4768 ■ 

— fall of. 4753-60 

— fame among the Japanese, 535 | 

■ — First Consul, 4701-10 i 

— invasion of England, plans, 4735 

— Italian campaign, 4679-94 

— Louisiana policy, 6209-10 

— marriage to Marie Louise (1810), 

4744 

— Moderate party’s conspiracy against, 

4686 

— Mohammedanism professed in Egypt, 

2157 

— Peninsular War, 4739-52 

— pictures, miscellaneous, 46S0, 4681 , 

4684 , 4685 , 4687 , 4690 , 4691 , 4692 , 
4693 , 4706 , 4707 , 4709 , 4726 , 4727 , 
4729 , 4730 , 4731 

— Poland policy, 4732 

— portraits, 4695 - 4700 , 4725 

— Prussian league with Russia against 

(1813), 4766 

— Prussian war (1806), 4731 

— religion, 4705 

— retreat from Moscow, 4765 

— return from Elba and final over- 

throw, 4761-66 

— rise to power, 4642-44 

— Royalist plot against (1803), 4710 

— Russian alliance at treaty of Tilsit 

(1807), 4733 

— Russian war (1807), 4732 

— Russian war (1812), 4754 

— Russo-Austrian coalition against, 

4693 

— Spanish policy, 4734, 6957-64, 

— Syrian campaign, 4692 

— Trafalgar’s influence on plans, 4735 

— Waterloo campaign (1815), 4767-68 
Napoleon IIL, emperor of the French 

(1852-70), 4949-56, 600&-32, 5093- 
5123 

— American policy, 6246 

— attempt on French throne. 4905 

— Austrian and Prussian policy (1866), 

5069, 5070, 5078 

— British policy towards, 4977-81 

— Cavour’s alliance with, 6086 

— Cavour’s influence oyer, 6042 

— “ compensations " for Prussian ag- 

grandisements claimed, 5080, 5085 
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Napoleon in. and Count Bismarck 
after Sedan, 5118 

— declaration of war. 5103 

— decline of power, 6093-5123 

— deposed (1870), 5123 
— Emperor Francis Joseph's meetings 

with (1867), 6087 

— empire re-established, 4952, 5005-32 
— Franco-Prussian War (1870), 4787, 

6109-11 

— liberal measures (1867), 5086 

— in London, 4993 
— Mexican policy, 6000-4 
— Orsini’s bomb outrage, 4992, 5020 
— Pius IX. supported by, 4974, 5040, 

5093 

— portraits, 4953 , 5025 , 5106 , 5107 

— as president and dictator, 4784, 
4950-56 

— presiding over council at the 
Tuileries, 6113 

— prisoner in the hands of the Prus- 
! sians, 5119 

— Prussian policy, 4786, 5069, 5070, 

6078 

— Siamese delegates received, 5031 

— social policy, 5265 

— surrender (1870), 5117 , 5121 
Napoleon code, 4706 

Napoleon Joseph, king of Rome, duke 
of Reichstadt (1811-1832). 4745 
Naqsh-i-Rustam, tombs at, 1811, 1812 , 
1813 , 1877 

Naraggars, battle (202 n.c.), 2649 
Narai, king of Siam (c. 165o), 1404 
Naramsin, Babylonian ruler, 61, 1594, 
1700 

— sculptures, 263, 264 , 270, 1704 
Narbonaid, king of Babylon, 61 
Narbonne. 4133, 3086, 4093 
Narcissus, Roman freedraan (41 a.D.), 

2719, 2720 

Nares, Arctic expedition (1875), 0340, 
6337 

Narmer, ancient Egyptian king, 2017, 
2032, 246, 247 , 2020, 248 
Narnia, Roman colony, 2634 
Narragansett Indians, 6046 
Narses, Roman general, 3372, 3460 
Narses, king of Persia, 1877, 1877 
Narva, battle (1700), 4451, 4500 
Narvaez, Panillo de, 5898, 6014 
Narvaez. Ramon Maria, duke of 
Valencia, ministry (1848), 4900 
Naseby, battle (1645). 4347 
Naselli, governor of Palermo ( 1820), 4844 
Nasir, Abbassid caliph, 1965 
Nasir, Omayyad governor in Khorassan 
(747), 1929 

Nasir Allah of Bokhara (1827-60), 1518 
Nasir ed-din, the Ayubride governor of 
Damascus (1260), 1969 
Nasir ed-din, shah of Persia (1848-98), 
1988, 1990 , 1991 
Nasir ed*4in, Khodja, 2980 
Nasir ed-din Khusru Khan ; see 
Elmsru Shah 

Nasir ed-din Mahmud Shah, ruler in 
slave dynasty (1246-66), 1219 
Nasir ed-din Sabuktegin of Ghazni, 
Indian conquests, 1951, 1215 
Nasir Mohammed. Mameluke sultan 
(1293-1341), 2151 

Nasir Ullah Khan, amir of Afghanistan, 
European antipathies, 5503 
Nassau, duchy, 4835, 5080, 5081 
Nassau, Bahamas, 6192 
Nastesen, Ethiopian king, 2128 
Natal, Boer struggle with British, 5514- 
16 

— British supremacy asserted, 2319 

— constitution and government, 5567 

— defences, 6593 

— education, 5590 

— first Boer settlement, 2318 

— native question, 2344 

— self-government, grant, 5648 

— statistics 

— Zulu power, 2287 
Natalie, queen of Servia, 5321 
Natapntia, founder of Jainism, 1198 
Natonei Indians, 338 
National AMenn Company : see Royal 

Niger Company 

Nationiu AaMmbly,Sl%nce, constitution 
under Louis XVI., 4639, 4648 , 4649 


National Assembly, economic conditions 
under, 6384-88 

“ National Congress.” India self-govern^ 
ment organisation, 1343 
National Covenant (1638, Scotland), 
4334, 4365 
” National iaotories ” ol France. 4940 
National Guard of France, 4650, 4865 
Nationalists, Irish party, 4772 

— South African party, 2345 
National Society (Gtmnan), 50.") ■> 
Nations, Battle of the (1813), 4758 
Nations of the world, alphabet of the 

world 8 races, 311-52 

— chronological chart, 74-77 

— see also names of nations 
Native states of India, area, 1363 

— Lawrence's policy, 1324 

— supreme Government’s relations 

with, 1354 

— see also names of states 
NattmOssor, Swedish political faction, 

4580 

Natural selection theory, oi. 0392-10 
Natnre, man's place in. 1.5-35 
Nature worship, 206, 1817 
Naucratis, Greek settlement, 1789, 2126 
2591 

Naupaotus, Peace Congress ol. 2.586 

Nausioles, Athenian general, 2532 

Nautoh dance, 1247 

Navajos, Athabascan tribe, 321, 5720 

Navarino, battle (1827), 2161, 4855, 4856 

Navarino, Bay ol, 4856 

Navarre, liKstory (15th century), 3999 

— independence and growth of king- 

dom (12tli century), 3986-88, 
3991-93 

— Spain annexes, 3833 

Navas de Tolosa, battle (1212), 3991, 
3993, 4007 
Navero, E. G.. 5985 
Navies : see under countries 
Navigation Acts (1651-60), British 
colonial, 6190-92 

— Dutch trade affects, 1385, 4614 

— enforcement against U.S.A., 6203-17 

— N. American colonies affecting, 6039, 

6046. 6071-76 

— provisions and result, 4351, 4619 
-(1840-49) repeal, 6195 
Naviglio, battle (1859), 5026 
Naxos, Island, 1814 

Nazareth. Crusaders capture, 3387, 4040 
Nazibugash : see Shuzigasii 
Nazi-maruttash, king of Babylon, 1654 
Nazim Pasha, 5321 

Ndlambe. Kaffir cfiief, 5509-10 

Neale, Edward Vansittart, 5257 
Neandathal, race of primitive man, 152, 
338 

Nearobus the Cretan, Macedonian ad- 
miral and explorer, 50, 1424, 2566, 
2592 

Nabaioth, of the Bible ; see Nabaiatl 
Nebenins, Karl Friedrich, 4838 
Neb-hapet Ra Mentahotep, king of 
Egypt, deification of, 2067 
Nebo. god, 1615 
Nebraska, U.S.A., 6230-31 
Nebuchadnezzar I., king of Babylonia 
(c.llOOD.C.), 1600, 1656, 1704, 1808 
Nebnohadnezzar n., king of Babylon 
(604-562 B.O.), 1.580-81, 1623-26 

— buildings, 1625 , 2821 

— efforts to improve trading facilities, 

1424 

— instructing his generals, 1624 

— irrigation works, 1634 

— Jerusalem captured and destroyed 

(586 B.C.), 1781, 1779 

— Jews carri^ into captivity, 1754 

— palace ruins, 1625 

— Zedekiah sentenced by, 1780 
Nebuchadneizar m.. rebel subject of 

Darius : see Nidintu-Bel 
Nebula, evolution of earth from, 79- 
88, 81 , 83 , 84 

NeoherrahM, king of Egypt, 2033 
Necho IL, king of Egypt (610-695 B.C.), 
1623, 1780, 2125 

Necho, prince of Sals and Memphis 
(c. 671 B.o,), 2122 

Neoker, Jacques (1732-1804), French 
financier, 4567, 4668,4649,4570,4572 

6523 
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Neotanebot 1., king of IDgypt, 212S 
Neotanaboi king of Egypt, 2129 
Neferai-ka-Ra, king of Egypt, 2037 
N^ttthotep, king of Egy^i)t, 2059 
Nelm-ka-Ba, kuig of Egypt, 2038 
Nel«r-khepru>Ba, king of Egy?t ; »ee 
Amenhotep IV. 

Nefetkheres, king of Egypt, 2031, 20&3 
Netertari, queen of Egypt, 2109 
Negri, Theodore, 4854 
Negritoes, branch of Ethiopic man, 
338, 349 

— development of type, 1420 

— of Malaysia, 889-90 

— in Philippine Islands, 1009 

— surviving diaiects in British Empire, 

5554 

Negroes, people, 338, 2008-10 

— art of Benin negroes, 22Ct3, 2264 

— colour problem of United States : 

see U.S.A. 

— future of in Africa discussed, 5651- 

52 

— influence on peoples of N. Africa. 

2186, 2206 

— missionary interest in, 5641 

— North African kingdoms, 2217-6C 

— of North Central Africa, 2265-70 

— origin of characteristics. 20-22 

— slavery: see slavery and U.S.A. 

— Tropical Africa, problem of treat- 

ment, 5629 

— types, 351, 2244 

— see also names of races and kingdom 
Negub, tunnel of, 1635 

Negus, title of ruler of Abyssinia, 2256 
Nehemiah, Hebrew propliet, 78, 1850 

Nehemiah, Book of, 1849 
Neill, Colonel, 1300 

Neitakert, queen of Egypt : sci 
Nitocris 

Neith, Egyptian goddess, 2097 
Nejd,. Arabia, 1908 

NAlran * qpp 

Nekhebet. Egyptian goddess of births 
242, 2097 

Nekhen, town, ancient Egypt, 2014 
Nektaerophes, Egyptian king, 2031 
Nekht, king of Egypt, 2032 
Nekhtnebt, kings of Egypt : see Nec- 
tanebus 

Nekusiyar, candidate to Mogul throin 
(1719-23), 1240 

Nelson, Admiral Horatio (1758-1805), 
Arctic expedition (1773), 6336 

— Cape St. Vincent battle, 4683, 408 j 

— Copenhagen battle, 4704 

— Egyptian campaign, 2156, 4691, 5527 

— portrait, 4738 

— Trafalgar (1805), 4728, 4735-36, 4738 
Nelson, Dr., 6119-21 

Nemanja, Servian ruler : see Stephen I 
Nemart, prince of Shmun, 2121 
Nemean games, 2378 
Nemequene, Zippa king, 5822-24 
Nemeti, Germanic tribe, 3435 
Nempes, Nigerian tribe, 338 
Nemus Dianse, sacred grove of Aricia, 
2619 

Nemsa, race, 5822 
Neneter, king of Egypt, 2033 
Neo-Platonism„ 2872 
Neolithic Age, 154-73, 2013 
Nepal, India, British war with (1814- 
15), 1276, 5499-5501 

— Chinese invasion (1792), 5505 

— situation in the Himalayas, 1124 
Nepete, Roman colony, 2621-22 
Nepheiites, king of Egypt (409 b.c.) : 

see Naifaaurut 

Nepos, Julios, Roman emperor (d. 
480), 2793 

Neretra (or Paganla), Serb province, 
8076 

Nergal, Babylonian god, 1640 
NergalHihar-asnr, king of Babylon : see 
Nerigllssar 

Nergal-nshesib, king of Babylon (694- 
93 B.C.), 1619, 1707 

Norl^ssar (Nergal-shar-usur), king of 
Babylon, 1626 

Nero, Roman emperor (64-68 A.D.), 
2721-24 

— Christian persecutions, 2722, 2860 

— mother murdered, 2722 

— portrait, m3 
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Nero, watcliing Christians burnt alive, 
2866 

Nero, C. Claudius, consul, 2648 
Nero, Claudius Drusus, Roman general : 
see Drusus 

Nero, Tiberias Claudius, Roman general : 

see Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Nerses Klajetsi, Armenian catholicus 
(1066-73), 3025 

Nerses m., Armenian patriarch (640- 
61), 2929 

Nertohinsk, treaty (1689), 414 
Nerva, Roman emperor (97), 2748, 2748 
Nestorians, 338 

— in Central Asia, 1479 

— in China, 825 

— doctrines of Nestorlus, 2890 

— wedding guests, 1479 

Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, 
doctrines, 2890 
Neterkara, king of Egypt, 2040 
Neterkhet, Egyptian king, pyramid of, 
255 

Netherlands, 4253-^62, 4417-30, 4609- 
14, 5357-63 

— area and population 

— art, 4135-36, 4418 

— in Atlantic Ocean history, 365’>-67 

— Belgian revolt against (1829-38), 

4873 

— Belgium united with (1813), 4872 

— British naval wars, 4351, 4419, 

4420, 4422, 4620, 5525-27 

— colonies : see names of colonies 

— commercial history, 4609-14, 5363 

— currency 

— barrier treaty with England (1709), 

4462 

— education to-day, 5234, 5360 

— Elizabeth’s negotiations with, 4273, 

4283 

— finance 

— French war (1671), 4424-25 

— government 

— in lependeiice declared (1648), 4156 

— Indian Ocean iiitliience, 1433 

— industry of to-day, 

— Louis XIV. 's relations with, 4404, 

4417-30 

— modern conditions, 5234-35, 5357- 

63 

— Napoleon’s alliance with, 4083 

— Napoleon’s annexation of (1810), 

4746 

— recent events, 5363 

— slave trade in W. Africa, 5474 

— social democracy in, 5278 

— social reforms, 5234 

— South African wars with Hotten- 

tots (17th century), 2282 

— S. American trade, 5949-52 

— Spanish naval defeat (1607), 4325 

— Spanish rule, 4153, 4253-62 

— United Netherlands founded (1579), 

4261 

— united with Empire (1548), 4220 

— Virginia trade, 6038 

Netrimu, king of Egypt: see Neneter 
Neubrunn, battle (1866), 5079 
Neuburg, palatinate, 4295, 4388 
Neuohatel, 22 
Neuenburg, 4903, 5018 
Ne-ueser-ra, king, pyramids of, pUte 
facing 1953, 2037, 2038, 2038 
NeusohU Hungary, 3137 
Neuss, siege (1474), 3654 
Neville^s Cross, battle (1346), 3915 
Nevis, Leeward Islands, 6184, 

6198-99 

New Amsterdam, 6050-56, 6192 
New Britain, native of, 942 
New Brans wick, 

— camping party, 6124 

— early settlers and history, 6122, 

6134 

— Indian tribes, way of living, 6023 

— modern trade and prosperity, 6164- 

66 

New Caledonia, natives, 939, 940 
New Carthage, Spain, 2640, 2648 
Newoattte,Dake ol (d. 1768), 4514, 4515 
New England, Canadian relations wdth 
in time of early settlers, 6033-35 

— Canadian settlers : see Canada 

— colonisation, 4329, 6045-56 


New England, Navigation Act, 6203 
Newfoundland, history (1497-1909) 
6177-79 

— ac(iuisition by Sir Humphrey Gil- 

bert, 5445 

— British recover, 6035 

— Cartier’s explorations, 6016 

— D’Iberville coiiqu^^rs, 6035 

— discovery by Cabots, 6177, 6324 

— discovery by Cortcreal, 6013, 6324 

— discovery by Northmen, 3546, 6011 

— education, 5590 

1 — English settlement, 5453, 6018 

— fisheries, 6011-18, 6019, 6068, 6101, 

6175, 6177-79, 6324-26, 6378 

— government, 5574, 5648, 6175, 6178, 

6378 

— lumber industry, 6185 

— views, 6179-83 

New France : see Canada 
New Granada, 5918, 5960-94 
New Guinea (Fapua), administration, 
j 5578 

— area, 945 

1 — British take possession in 1883, 

! 1074, 1075 

1 — Cook’s expedition (1768), 6345 
' — education, 5502 
! — lake dwellings, 165 
; — l*apuan language, 5554 
i — Papuan people, 339, 889, 890, 942, 

I 5624 

— recent history, 6362 

— tree dwTdlers, 20 

; New Hampshire, colonisation, 6046 
i New Hebrides, 939, 6362 
New Jersey, 6053 
New Lanark, 5245, 5247 
Newman, Cardinal, 4895, 4896 
New Orleans, 6029, 6209, 6068, 6250 
New Orleans, battle (1814), 4776, 6114 
New Plymouth, foundation, 6045-46 

New Providence, West Indies, 6188 
New Siberian Islands, 124, 63:16 
New South Wales, 1029 5o 

— commercial crisis (1843), 1046 

— constitution (1842), 1047 

— constitution and government. 1072, 

5576 

— convict settlements, 1031, 1048, 

5479 

I — development, 1043-50 
I — federal movement, attitude towards, 

: 1084, 1089 

j — founding of colony, 1029-41 
, — gold discoveries, 1076 
i — Industrial Arbitration Act (1901), 
j 1083, 1096 

— Labour Party, 1083, 1093 

— land question in modern times, 1080 

— legislative council, 5575 

— protection, 1096 

— HCjiaration of Victoria from (1850), 

1060 

— sheep farming, introduction, 1034 

— tantt policy, 1096 

— Wages Dispute Bill (1908), 6360 

New Spain, 5960 
lewspapers : see Press 
Vew Sweden, 4382 

New Testament, canon, history of con- 
struction, 2865 

Newton, Isaac (1643-1727), 4143, 4473, 
4476 

New York, city, foundation, 6053 

— Fronteuac’s scheme to capture, 6032 

— smart set, 6306-11 

— views, 6260, 6280, 6281, 6293, 6313, 

6315 

— War of Independence, 6087-6100 

— Well’s criticism, 6306-14 
New York State, 6203, 6217, 6220 
New Zealand, 985-1002 

— aborigines : see Maoris 

— agriculture, 086 

— circumnavigation by Captain Cook, 

6345 

— Cities, 993 

— compulsory military training 

— decrease in indigenous population, 

5626 

I — defences, 5593 
' — discovery by Dutchman, 6457 
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New Zealand, Dfeadnought '* offered 
- to Great Britain, 1002 

— early inhabitants, origin, 5624 

— education, 6592 

— gold discoveries, 997 , 998 

— government and administration, 

5579 

— Hawke’s Bay Conference (1863\ 999 

— Industrial Arbitration Act, 1002 

— industries, 995 

— labour and land laws, 100] 

— Maori wars (1845-48, 1860-70), 

994, 096, 996 , 998 , 5524 

— map, ,9<^^ 

— population, 985, 1002 

— po^^tal and telegraph rates, 1002 

— recent history, 1002 

— scenes, 984 ,^ 989 , 991 , 993 , 995 , 

996 , 997 , 998 , 999 , 1000 

— self-government, 5048 

New Zealand Company (1825), 990 
Ney, Marshal (1769-1815), 4757 , 4748, 
4766, 4755 

NezahuacoyotU Chichimec emperor, 
5786-97 

Nezahualpilli, Chichimec emperor, 5793- 
5800 

Nezib, battle (1839), 2162 
Nezim Bey of Bremet, Albanian poet, 
poems of, 3066 

Nez Perc(^s, Nortli American tribe, 338 
Ngaundere, province of Adamawa, 2228 
Ngoyo, native kingdom, 2310 
Nguyen Angue, king of Annam, 1411- 
12 

Nguyen Hoang, ruler of Annam, 1410 
Niagara, 6111-13, 6109, 6068 , 6058 
Niagara Falls, 6026, 6211 , 6214 
Niam-Niam, African people, 321, 2265, 
2268 , 5513-18, 5523-24 
Nibi, king of Ellipi, 1674, 1706 
Nicma, 2564, 4018-20 
Nicsea, council of (325), 2879 

— (787), 2939, 2941 
Niceean Creed, 2879 

Nicanor, general of Antigonus, 1838 
Nicanor, Macedonian commander, 2549, 
2564 

Nicanor, Syrian commander, 1856 

Nicaragua, 

— federation with Central American 

states, 6007 

— mountains, 5729 

— Nahua races in, 5756 

— postage rates, 

— statistics, 

— XT.S. incorporation scheme, 6266 

Nicaragua Canal, 4905, 6266 
Nicaraguans, 338 
Nice, 5037, 5041 

Nicephorus L, Byzantine emperoi 
(802-810), 2940 

Nicephorus IL, Byzantine emperoi 
(963-969), 2952, 2959 
Nicephorus III. (Botaneiates), Byzan- 
tine cjnperor (1078-81), 2957 
Nicephorus, patriarch of Constanti- 
nople (806-15), 2937 
Nicephorus Blemmydes, Greek scholar 
of 13th century, 2972 
Nicephorus Pbocas, Byzantine general, 
Bulgarian campaign (895), 3037 
Nicetas, patriarch of Constantinople 
(766-80), 2917 

Nichken, Japanese Buddhist saint, 
515, 516 , 518 

Nicholas, patriarch of Constantinople, 
2949 

Nicholas, Guarani convert, 5935-36 
Nicholas L, prince of Montenegro (1841) 
5322 5328 

Nichdas i., pope (858-07K 3718-19 

— excommunication of Photius, 2892 

— forged decretals used, 3762-64 

— marriage of Lothair III.oppo8ed,3936 

— negotiations with Boris of Bulgaria, 

2946 

Nicholas n., pope (1058-61), 3943-44, 
3594 3942 

Nicholas in., pope (1277-80), 827, 3953 
Nichdas V.. pope (1447-55), 2994, 3409, 
2988, 4125-28 * 

Nichdas L« tsar of Russia (1825-55), 
Crimean policy : see Crimean War 

— German jpohey, 4966 

— and Poland (1885), 4782 


Nicholas I., portrait, 48S0 

— Schleswig-Holstein question, 4944 
-7 Turkish policy, 5006-5010 
Nichdas n., tsar of Russia (1894), 

6195-96 

— pictures, 5198 , 5199 , 5200 , 5301 
Nicholas Longobardi, 827 

Nichdas Marrocordato, voivode of 
Wallachia (1716-30), 3058 
Nieholsou, John, 1308, 5501 
Nicholson’s Nek, battle (1899), 2338 
Nicias, peace of, 2512 
Nicobarese, 338 
Nicolas ; see Nicholas 
Nicolaus 0 ! Damascus, historian, 2692 
Nicolet, Jean, 6022 

Nioomedes I., king of Bithynia, 1827, 
1827 

Nicomedes m., king of Bithynia, 1834, 
2384 

Nicomedia, 2875 
Nicopoli, battle (1392), 3120 
Nicopdis, Thrace, 2750 
Nicuesa, Diego de, 5891 
Nidaros, Norway : see Drontheim 
Nidintu-Bei (Nebuchadnezzar HI.), 
rebellion against Darius. 1810 
Niebla, Castile conquers, 3995 
Nieboer, writer on slavery. 2810 
Niebuhr, Barthold G. (1776-1831), 4827, 
4829 

Niel, General Adolphe (1802-69), 5020 
Nietzsche on evolution, 6414-17 
Niffer : see Nippur 
Nigantha,. 1108 

Niger, Pescennius, elected Roman 
emperor in Syria (193), 2763 
Niger, river, 2278, 2223 
Nigeria, British expeditions (1886- 
1906), 5518-19 

— British forces in, 5594 

' — clay lamps made in, 2270 

— education in southern province, 

5589 

~ frontiers, 2278 

— future discussed, 5647 

— Ctovernment and administration, 

5570 

— native open-air school, 5595 
Nigerian group oi buaaneie negro 

tribes. 338 

Nightcaps, Swedish party : see Natt- 
mbssor 

Nightingale, Florence, 4990 
Nigrinius, Airdius (118), Roman general, 
2754 

Nihab, Egyptian king, 2016 
Nihilists o! Russia. 5193, 5 /P4, 5195 , 5195 
Nihongi, ancient chronicles of Japan, 
458, 461, 462 

Nii, ancient city, Syria, 2072, 2075 
Nijni Novgorod, Russia, 1221, 3304,336^3 
Nika riots at Byzantium (532), 2910 
Nike, temple of, 2517 
Nikko, Japan, 520, 429, 427, 501, 502 , 
503 

Nikolaus : see Nicholas 
Nikolsburg, peace (1622), 3129 
Nikon, patriarch of Moscow, 3329, 3329 
Nile, river, 2022-23 
— Darius* canal to the Red Sea, 1812 

— cataract, 2023 

— dams, 2168 

— early Arabian division into three 

arms, 5662 

— Egypt's dependence upon, 2173 

— fixed time-table for floods, 2176 

— flowing with honey legend, 2033 

— fortifications built bv Seniisret HI.. 

2056 

— importance of, to Egypt, 2173 

— influence of insufficient floods on 

early dynasties, 2040 

— irrigation systems, 1632, 

— map of the basin, 2022 

— map of the delta, 2024 

— mud deposit, rate, 233 

— origin of name, 2023 

— prehistoric times, 233 

— scenes on, 2025 

— swamp dwelling races of the Upper 

NUe, 2266 

— time table of. 2176 

Nile* Battle of the (1789), 2156, 4691, 
4771, 5527, 4688 
Nile god* 2689 
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Nilgiri Hills, India, 1125, 1150, 1157 

Nilitio group of Sudanese negro tribes. 

338 

Nilotic family^ of languages. 5554 
Nilus, Christian mystic (d. c. 430), 2883 
Nilus. hermit, 3725 
Nima Quiokd, Maya chief, 5758 
Nimeguen, treaty (1678), 4160, 4430 
Nimee. Roman town, 2777 
Ntmes, Edict of Grace (1629), 4205 
Nimrud. ancient Babylonian city, 1654, 
1663, 279 , 1655 , 1659 , plate facing 
1669 

Ninepins. Egyptian prehistoric, 241, 242 
Nineveh. Assyrian city, buildings, 270, 
272 , 275 

— destruction of (607 B.O.), 1580, 1686, 

1685 , 1687 

— in the hands of the Mitani, 1646, 

1647 

— monument records, 276, 277, 1652 

— mound from Mossul, 1947 

— Nahum's denunciation of, 1784 

— Nimrud palaces restored, plate facing 

page 1669 

— situation, 1572 

Nineveh, battle (267 a.d.), 2917 
Niugirsu, Lagash divinity, 1595 
Ningpo, open to foreign trade, 5505-6 
Ninib-apil-Eshara. king of Assyria, 1655 
Ninib-kudurri-usur, king of Babylonia, 
1610 

Nino, Peralonso, 5889 

Nippon : see Honsim 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 601 

Nippur, Babylonian (‘ity, anticiuity, 1630 

— documents regarding, 1636 

— Elamite attacks, 1700, 1703 

— Sumerian x)yramid. 201 

— worship of Ik‘l, 1558, 1639, 268 
Niquirans, Nabuan people, 338 
Nirvana, 1196. 1197 

Nisco, N., historian of Italy, 3975 
Nish, battle (1443), 2987 
Nishada, tribe, 1158, 1169 
Nisib, battle (1839), 4891 
Nithard, historian, 3581 
Nitocris, queen of Egypt, 2039 
Nitrate shipping at Pisagua, 5986 
Nitrogen in the air, 95 
Nizam of Haidarabad, origin of title, 
1244 

Nizam el Mulk, vizir of the Seljuk 
sultan, killed by assassins, 1961 
Nizam Iskander, ruler ot the Punjab 
and Delhi (d. 1517), ,1224 
Nizam Shah, dynasty founded in 
Abmednagar (1490), 1224 
Nizam-ul-Mulk, ruler of Chitral (d. 1895), 
1346 

Njegos, Danilo Petrovic, 3101 
NJord, Norse deity, 3534 
Nkole, native state, East Africa, 2302 
No, social position in Japan, 445 
Noah’s Sacrifice, Maclise's jneture, 207 
Noailles, Skdame de, 5386 
No-Amon : see Thebes 
Nobles, battle of the (740), 2206 
Nobunaga : see Ota Nobunaga 
Nodzu. Field Marshal. 599 
Nogai. Mongol general, 650 
Nogai Khan. Tartar chief, 3046 
Nogais. Mongol people, 338, 1492 
Nogi. General Count. 599 
Nola, Etruscan town, 2423 
Nomads, early history in Central Asia, 
1449-50 

— rise and fall of nations in Central 

Asia, 1465-71 

— types, 376 , 1442 , 1444 , 1893 
Nomarch, official of ancient Egypt, 2054 
Nombre de Dios. Drake’s attack (1572), 

5948, 6017 

Nompanem. Chibcha king, 5818 
Nonoual. Tutul Xius inhabit, 5750 
Nootkas. North American tribe, 5707 
Norbert, Si (d. 1134), 3699 
Nordenikidld. Arctic expedition (1878), 
6329^ 6340 

Nordenskibld, Oustal* cliff dwellings 
discovered, 5716 

NordUngen* battle (1634), 4308, 4382, 

4383 

Norfolk laUnd* 967, 5480, 1032 
Norioum* Roman province, 2432, 3436, 
8455 
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Norman Conanest of England, 3380, 
3867-64, 3«56 

Normandy, Dnony ol, 3378, 3550-61, 
4010, 6599 

Normann Ehrenlelt, Oonnt (1784-1822), 
4864 

Normani, 838 

— disappearance from Mediterranean, 

2395 

— in Italy, 2394, 3552, 3940 et seq. 

— In Normandy, 3378, 3550-61, 4010 

— rise of power, 2394-95 

— sea-going Norman warriors, 3il4 
Norsemen : see Northmen 

North, Frederic, Lord ; see Guildford, 
Earl of 

North Africa : see Morocen. Ac. 

North African Mission, 5642 
Northallerton, battle (battle of the 
Standard) (1138), 3863, 3913 
North America, aboriginal tribes, his- 
tory, 5675-78, 6691-5724 

— aboriginal tribes, relitions with 

colonists, 6044—56, 6072—73 

— British colonies revolt ; see United 

States 

— British Empire after Peace of Paris 

(1763), 6071 

— British possessions, 6055 : sec also 

names of colonies 

— British struggle for power against 

French, 4505, 4518, 6057—08 

— Cabot’s discoveries, 3909-10, 5889 

— colonial boundary disputes, 6064 

— colonial trade, 6071-73 

— discoveries after Columbus, 6011-18 

— discovery and colonisation, 1112-13 

— Drift period, 130 

— English missions, 6044 

— map, 6061 

— prehistoric land connections with 

Europe and Asia, 122 

— Viking expeditions, 4061, 5692, 6011 

— see also Canada, United States, &c. 
Northampton, peace (1329), 3915 
North Battlelbrd Bridge, Canada, G15S 
North Borneo, V)22, .5;)uo 
Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, 

ist Earl of (1826-1905), 1331, 1331 
North Carolina, British colonies, early 
history, 6040-42 

North Devon. Arctic regions, 6338 

North-east Passage, search for, 6658, 
6017 : see also Arctic exploration 
Northern Nigeria : see Nigeria 
Northern War, the Great (1700-21) : 

see Great Northern War 
North German Confederation, formation 
6085 

Northmen (Vikings), 338, 3529-56 

— Charlemagne’s attempts to repel, 

3492 

— civilisation of, 2369 

— early exploits and exoeditions, 3536 

— early relations with Russians, 3181 

— influence of their expeditions, 3556 

— invasions of England by : see 

Danes 

— land in Iceland, 357 

— languages spread by, 4061 

— maritime explorations, 5661 

— in the Mediterranean, 3365-66 

— mythology : see Scandinavian myth- 
' ology 

— North American voyages, 4061, 6692, 

6011 

— origin and early history, 3529-36 

— and origin of East Teutons, 3428 

— raid on JTumala’s temple (1026), 3190 
— return from an overseas expedition, 

3376 

— tribal divisions, 3634 

— trade activities, 4064-66, 4069-70, 

4076-77, 4083, 4086-87 

— voyages of discovery, 4009-10 

— see.al^ Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 

North ^ole : see Arctic coloration 

— discovery by Captain Peary, 6843, 

6844 

North Sea. 5660, 4080, 5661 
NortbamberUnd, Dake of, regent fm: 
Edward VI., 4245 

NorthamberlaadL county, England, 
Danish raidt and con quests, 8564, 
S648 

6526 


Nortbambria, ancient kingdom Britain, 
8506-07, 3606, 3911 
North-West Company, 6128-30 
North-West Passage, attempts to dis- 
cover, importance to history, 
1111, 4167 

— Davis, expedition to find, 6018 

— effect on BrHish Empire. 5466 

— Frobisher’s search for, 6OI8 

— maritime efficiency promoted by 

efforts to find, 5658„ 5665 : see 
also Arctic exploration 
Norway, 3565-70, 4369-75, 4577-79, 
6153-62, 5411-16 

— area and population 

— cessions to Sweden (16.58), 4376 

— constitution (1814), 5157 

— conversion to Christianity, 3565 

— disputes concerning the crown 

(1130-1240), 3566 

— dissolution of union with Sweden 

(1905), 6235-36, 5412 

— early history, 3565-70 

— geographical account, 3529 

— government (modern), 5426 

— industry and commerce, 

— Invasions of Ireland and Scotland, 

3540 

— Irish influence on people, 3542 

— literature, 8570, 4577, 5159-60 

— modem conditions, 5411-16 

— Norwegian language spread, 4061 

— people, 338, 3564 

— progress in 19th century, 5158, 5236 

— scenery, characteristic views, 3535 

— Scottish possessions held by, 3911-12 

— Swedish conquests (c. 1000), 3571 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4070 

— union with Denmark and decline 

of power, 4579 

— union with Sweden under Magnus II., 

3574 

— union with Sweden under Charles 

XIV., 6156, 5157 

— see also Northmen 

Norway, Maid of : see Margaret, queen 
of Scotland 

Norwegians : see Norway 
Notaras, Lukas, 2090 
Notation, origin of system, 263, 2369 
Notker Labeo of St. Gall (d. 1022), 3725 
Nott, Sir William, 1289, 1290, 5500 
Nottingham, Howard of Effingham, 
Earl of (1536-1624), 4275, 552.5-26 
Novara, battles, (1513) 3834, (1821) 
4845, (1849) 4783, 4931-32, 4953 
Nova Scotia, Acadians in, 6060 

— Alexander founds colony, 6022 

— Anglo-French struggle for, 6056, 

6060-61 

— British settlers, 6107-09 

— discovery, 3646 

— French and English settlements, 

early history, 6020-35, 6122, 6134 

— fruit farm, 6154 

— Faguendez circumnavigates, 6013 

— government, 6154 

— modem development, 6156 

— views, 6154, 6155, 6158 

Novaya Zemlya, discovery by Burrough 
(1656), 6326 

Novell 8B of Justinian, 2909 
Novgorod (Holmgard), Russia, ancient 
capital of Swedish kingdom, 8539 

— Hanseatic League’s trade with, 4080, 

4081 

— independence of princely power, 

3301-02 

— school founded by Jaroslav, 8297 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4067-68 

— trading relations with Ugria, 650 

— union with Moscow (1471), 3316 
Novi, battle (1799), 4694 

Novi Baaar, 6334 
Novoberdo, Servia, 2995 
Nsakkaras, Welle tribe, 848 
Nn tribes, S. America, 5680-86 
Nnbar Pasha (1825-99), 5013 
Nuba group ol negro tribes, 338 
Nubia, country, Africa, 2248-50 

— converted to Christianity, 2248 

— Egyptian campaign against, 2039, 

2056, 2066, 2078 

— Bfamefukes in 1812, 2249 

— Mohammedan conqueet (1276). 2249 
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Nnhia, people, 338, 1Z244, 2246, 5561 

— revolt against Arab rule (854), 2143 

— Setl I.’s improvements, 2107 
Nu ohi, Asiatic people : see Kin 
Nuers, Nilitic tribe, 338 

Nugent, Oonnt Laval (1777-1862), 
4927—28 

Nnkhashshe, Syria, 1719, 1727 
Nums Pompilius, 2634, 2634 
Numerianus, Roman emperor (284 A.D.), 
2773 

Numidia, Berber kingdom, 2382, 338, 
62, 2199, 2200, 2384, 2656 
Nuncomar, a Brahman, 1264 
Nunez Vela, Blasoo, 5912 
Nupe. Hausa state, 2224, 2227 

— British expedition against, 5519 

— clay lamps made in. 2271 

— speech and people, 338, 5555 
Nur-Adad, king of Tarsa, 1.598 
Nurohazi, Manchu prince, 658 
Nur-ed*din, Seljuk ruler (1145-73), 

1962-63. 2148, 4028-32 
Nor-ed-din Mohammed Selin : see Je- 
hangir 

Nur Jehan, wife of Jehangir, 1234 
Nut Mahal, favourite consort of Shah 
Jehan I., 1235, 1235 
Nuremburg, 8. Sebaldus statue, 4136 

— Council (1524), 4186 
Nuremberg peace (1532), 4191, 4215 
Nurhaohu, first Manchu emperor of 

China, 783-84, 784 
Nutkas, Indian tribe, 339 
Nutmeg, trade, 898 
Nutria, Pueblo ruins, 5717 
Nuwara Eliya, mountain, 5580 
Nyangwe, Central Africa, 2296 
Nyassaland, Africa, administration, 
5566 

— British Protectorate, 2332, 5520-21, 

5629 

— the Nyassa-Tanganyika road, 5630 
Nyauag Mendarah, Burmese ruler, 1394 
Nyslott Castle, Olofsborg. Finland, 3537 
Nystad, peace (1721), 33S2 

O 

Oannes, deity : see Ka 
Oasr Eggomo, Sudan, 2234 
Oastler, Richard, 6394, 5255 
Oates, Titus, plot (1678), 4471 
Oaxaca, 5762, 5770 
Obaidallab, Moslem general, 1920 
Obeid Allah (908), North African rule, 
1926, 1946, 2207 
Obertyn, battle (1531), 3062 
Obeyd, El, battle (1883), 2170 
Obi, river scene, 670 
Oboda, Nabataean king, 1857 
Obongos, Bushman race, 339 
Obrenovitch, Milos : see Milos 
O'Brien, Smith, 4975 
Obrier, Pierre, 4134 
Occam, William of, 3745, 3746, 3906 
Oceania, 937-1009 

— beginning of history, 953-55 

— characteristics of the islands, 945-50 

— colonisation, 1003 

— map, 947 

— mission work in, 1004, 1008 

— modern conditions, 1006-09, 6362 

— people, characteristics, 960-53 

— pictures, 737, 937-44 

— Western powers in, 1003-5 

— see also names of islands 
Oceans, age of, 88 

— relative sizes, 383 

— see also names of oceans 
Oohterlony, General, 5499 

Oohus, satrap of H3q:cania : see Darius 
ll. of Persia 

Oohns, son of Artaxerxes II. : see 
Artaxerxes III. Ochus 
Ooooingo, ruins. 5732-37 
O’Oonnell, Daniel (1775-1847), 4800. 
4800 

O’Connor. Feargus, 4811, 5248 
Ootavia, wife of Mark Antony, 2684. 

2702 * 

Ootavia, wife of espaperor Nero, 2722 
Ootavins, C. : see Augustus, emperor 
“ Octavius,” of Minucius Felix, 286^ 

“ Octroi ” duty, 3796 
Odenathps, king of Palmyra, 186A 
Odessns, Greek colony, 2578 
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Odin, Norse deity, 3534, 3561 
Odo. Abbot (927-41), 3766 
Odo, count of Champagne (d. 1037), 3776 
Odo, king of France (888-98), 3550, 
3761-64, 3763 

Odoaoer, king of the Heruli (d. 4 93), 
2388, 2793-94, 3454-55 
Odorio of Pordenone, 827 
Odrysse, kingdom, 2403 
Odrysflseans, 2404, 2522, 2578 
“ Odyssey,” 19, 2470 
(Enotria, Greek name for Italy, 2411 
Odsel, island, 3708 
Oaversee, battle (1864), 5065 
Ofen : see Buda Pesth 
Offa, king of Mercia (757-796), 3506 
Offaly, Thomas Fitzgerald, Lord : see 
Kildare, Thomas Fitzgerald, 10th 
ea^l of 

Offa’s D/ke, 3506 
0?aki, earthquake, 249 
Ojdai, khan of the Mongols (1229-41), 
772, 1485-86 

‘‘ Ogdoas,” by Alfleri, 3972-74 
Oglethorpe, Sir James (1696-1785), 
Georgia colonised by, 6042 
O^otai Khan, Mongol ruler : see Ogdai 
O’Higgias, General (1776 -1842), 5971-88 
Ohio valley, aboriginal trii)eH, 5698-5701 
— Anglo-French dispute (1744), 6058 
Oho-usu-no-mikoto, Prince, 462 
Ojibbeways, Algonquian tribes, 312 
Ojin, emperor of Japan, 464-65 
Okaz, Arabia, early importanee, 1894 
Okerselk, battle (1864), 5065 
Okhotsk, Sea of, 680, 696 
Okitsu, tenqjle, Buddhist images, 521 
Oklahoma, creation of state, 6275 
Okrikas, Nigerian tribe, 338 
Oktar, Hun leader, 3028 
Oku, General Count, 599 
Okuma, Count, 539 , 565 
Ohod, defeat of Mahommed (625), 1901 
Olaf I. (Tryggvesson), Norwegian king 
(995-1000), 3565, 4010, 3571, 3840 
Olal II. (Haraldsson), Norwegian king 
(1016-30), 3565-66, 4010, 4011 
Olav (Hvite), Norwegian chief, 3540 
Olaf, king of Denmark and Norway 
(1380-87), 3560, 4078 
Olaf, Swedish chi(^ftain, 3557 
Olaf (Skotkonnng), Swedish king (993- 
1024), 3571 ! 

Olaus, Swedish reformer, 4497 
Olbia, Greek C(d()ny, 2446, 2450, 2486 
Old Age pensiors in England, 6402 
Old Calabar, Southern Nigeria, 2278 
Oldcastle, Sir John, 3892, 3894 
Oldenburg, 4973 
Old Man of the Mountains, 1962 

8 Id Tokio : see Yedo 
leg, Bussian ruler 3285-88, 3286 
Olesnicki, Cardinal, 3236 
Olga, Russian princess, 3286 , 3290 
Olgerd, grand duke of Lithuania (1341- 
1377), 3218 

Olid, Cristolal de, 5902 
Oligarchy, Greek conception of, 2378 
Oliva, peace (1660), 3258, 4392 
Olivares,. Spanish minister of Philip 
IV., 4324 

Olive Branch Petition, 6082 
Olkhonese, Buriat tribe, 339 
Ollanta drama, 5854 
Ollantaytambo, Inca ruins, 5850 , 5851 
Ollech, Colonel, 5055 
OUivier, Emile, 5087, 5098 , 5099 
Olmecs, 6779 

Olmlits, Archbishop’s castle, 4941 
— Austrian imperial family take refuge 
in castle (1848), 4939 
— bishopric founded by Wratislav II. 
(1062), 3152 

— stipulation of (1850), 4960-74 
— battle (1866), 5079 
— peace (1479), 3176 
Olopen, first Christian missionary in 
China, 825 

Olympia, Greek sanctuary, 2378, 2476, 
2486 

Olympias, mother of Alexander the 
Great, 2541, 2575 
Olympian Games, 2378, 2485, 2488 
Olympus, Mount, 2523 
Olyntbns, town of Asia Minor, founded, 
2522 


Olynthus, Macedonian war, 2533-34 

— rise to power, 2524-25 

— Spartan war, 2526 

Om, megalithic chamber at, 169 
Omaguas, tribe, 346, 5680 
Omataas, Sioiian tribe, 344 
Oman, 2293-94, 5558 
Omar, the second caliph (634-44), 
1911-12, 1911 

Omar II., Omayyad caliph (717-720), 
1926 

Omar, sultan of Bornii (1846-53), 
2235 2236 

Omar ibn Chassun (d. 917), 3980 
Omar Pasha, Turkish general, 2996 
Omar Shah, Khilji ruler of Delhi, J220 
Omar Khayyam, 78 
Omayyad Caliphs, 1919-30, 3979-84, 
1935 

Ombos, temple to god Sebek. 2091 
Om Dulreikat, battle (1899), 5524 
Omdurman, battle (1898), 2171, 5523 
Ommanney, Sir Erasmus, 6325 
Ommayyad : see Omayyad 
Ommiade : see Omayyad 
Omortag, Bulgarian ruler of 9th 
century, 3036, 2940, 2941 
Omphalopsyohites, Christian sect, 2974 
Omd, king of Israel, 1769 
Omri, royal house of, 1772, 1782 
On, Siberian prince, 650 
On, Heliopolis obelisk, 2054 
Oneidas, American Indians, 6034 
O’Neill family, in Ireland, 4367 -68 
O’Neill, Hugh, Earl of Tyroiu^ : see 
Tyrone, Hugh O’Neill, earl of 
O’Neil, Shan, 4367 

Ong Khan (or Wang), rival Mongol 
leader to Genghis Khan, 1482 
Onomarchus, Phocian general, 2532 
Onondagas, Iroquoian tribe, 331, 6027, 
6034 

Ontario, agficulture, 6132-46 

— American invasion (1812)^ 6113-14 

— area 

— education : see (Tinada 

— industries and trade, 6143-46 

— opening up of proviiice, 6108 

— province created (1791), 6109 
Opata-Pima, Nahuan tribe, 339 
Open company, 4063-64 
Ophir, 2292 

Opimius, L., Roman Consul, 2655 
Opio, Babylonian town, 1591 
Opium trade, abolition attempted by 
British (1839), 792 

— edict of 1906 against, 823, 852 

— smoking abolishea in Chinese army, 

852 

— trade with India, 85? 

— war with China (1840-42), 790 

791-92, 794 , 795 . 797, 5505-06 
Oppas, Archbishop of Seville, 3513 
Opritshina, taar’s private property in 
Russia, 3322 

Orakzai, Pathan clan, 1523 
Oran, conquered by Spain (1509), 1509 
Orang-Benua, Malay tribe, 336 
Orange Free State : see Orange River 
Colony 

Orange River, 2004 

Orange River Colony (former Orange 
Free State), Basuto wars, 2324, 
5514 

— Boer independence, 2320, 5516 

— Boer settlement, 2318 

— British annexation (1900), 2342 

— British supremacy (1848-54), 2320, 

5516-17 

— British war (1890-1902), 2333-43 
— ► constitution and government, 5567 

— constitution granted (1907), 2344, 

5648 

— defences, 5593 

— education, 5590 

— diamond fields ownership dispute, 

2326 

~ organisation of Free State, 2323-24 

— statistics, 

Orang-Lante, Malay tribe, 336 
Oranienbaum Palace* 3334 
Oraon* Dra vidian tribe, 1153 
Orcagna, sculpture by, 3963 
Orohan, ruler of Ottoman Turks, 1972 
Orchomenoi, Greek city, 2461 
Orcbomenoe, battle (c. 86 b.c.), 1834 
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Ordalsffl. fort ruled by, 8958 

Ordan Padjali, 1480 

Ordeal, trial by, 217, 219, 222 

Ordonna^oe da Commerce (1673), 4624 

Ordono II., 3985 

Ordos, Sharras tribe, 344 

Oregon, 6227-29 

Orejones, Hpanidi name for Incas, 5870 
Orellana, Fraioisoo de., 5916 
Oreseoli family, overthrow (1032), 3940 
Orestes, leader of the Huns (475), 
2793 

Orestes, king of Macedonia. 2524 
Orestes, sacrifice of. 2444, 2445 
Orford, Robert Walpole, Earl of (1676- 
1745) : see W'aiix)le 
Organa, prince of tlie Kuturgura (7th 
century), 3032 
Orgueil, Mont, Jersey, 5001 
Origen, of Alexandria, fatlier of the 
Church, 280il, 2869, 2871 
Orissa, famine (1866), 1324 
Orizaba, Mexico, 6000 
Orkhan, Turkisli emir : see Urkhan 
Orkney Islands, 3542 
Orleans family, representative on 
French fliroiie (1830), 4870 

— see also Cliristian names of dukes 

and Louis Philippe, king of 
France 

Orleans, France, sieges (c. 448), 3030, 
(c. 1428) 3818, (1503) 4280 
Orleans, hatde (1870). 5130 
Orlov, Prince Alexis (1787-1861), 5010 
Orlov, Gregory (1734-83), 3346 
Ormeson, Henri (1751-1807), 4568 
Orindeo, river, Arnae navigators, 5683- 
88 

Ormuz, Persian Gulf, 1976, 1984, 5450, 
1976 

Ormuzd religion : see Ahurainazda 
Oroanda, ancient people, 1792 
Orochs, Siberian tribe, 339 
Oroctes, satrap of Sardis, 1810 
Orodes, king of Parthia : see Mith- 
rachites 111. 

Orohippus, 160 
Oromo, people : see Galla 
Orontobates. Persian satrap, 2549 
Orphans, Hussite sect, 3172 
Orpheus, worship of, 2494 
Orisini, bomt) thrown at Napoleon III. 
(1858), 5020, 4992 

Orsua, Pecho de, Spanish explorer, 
murdered by followers (1559), 5916 
Orthodox Eastern (Greek) Church, 

adopted by Vladimir of Russia 
(977), 3292 

— ratharine the Great’s reforms, 3351 

— Cossack support, 3268 

— Croatia, 3084 

— decree of union rejected (1439), 2987 

— Gregory’s opposition to claims of 

bishop of Constantinople, 3520 

— Holy Sepulchre, quarrels with 

Romans, 5005 : see also Crimean 
War 

— Moscow patriarchate, 3324-42 

— Muscovite princes support, 3315 

— Peter Mogila’s work for, 3270 

— power increased in 8th century, 

2938 

— schism produced by reforms of 

Nikon, 3329. 

— separation from Rome, 2946, 2955 

— Slavs converted, 3079 

— struggle with Catholic Church In 

Poland, 3259 

— union with Roman Church, attempt 

(1596), 3259 

Orthon inscriptions, 2977 

Ortlopp, Emile, 4878 

Orvieto* alliance (1281), 2973, 3975 

— cathedral erection, 3964-65 
OsageSy Siouan tribe, 344 
Osaka* Japan 487, 492, 494 
Osborn* Sberard* arctic explorer, 6325 
Oscans* primitive Italic race, 339 
Oscar L* king of Sweden and Norway 

(184^50), 5156, 5167 
Oscar IL* king of Sweden and Norway 
(1872-1907), 6156-57, 6158, 5413 

— di^olutions of union with Norway 

(1905), 5230 

Osiris* Egyptian god, 235-36, 242, 2092- 
96, 2019, 2093, 2124 

6527 
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Oslo, Norway, 3566 
Ouaan, 3rd oaliph (644-56), 1916 
Osman, king of Bagirmi (d. 1846), 2238 
Osman I. (or Othman), (1299-1326), 
Turkish ruler, 1972, 2978 
Osman n., Turkish sultan ,(1618-22), 
3014 

Osman HI., Turkish sultan (1754-67), 
3022 

Osman Bey Dhn-l-Fikar, bey of Egypt 
(18th century), 2155 
Osman Diana (c. 1836), British wars 
with, 2170, 2171, 5523 
Osman Nuri Pasha, Turkish general, 
in Russo-Turkish War (1877), 
5205, 5208 

Osman Turks : see Turks 
Osmanli Turks : see Turks 
OsnabrUck, congress (1648), 4311 
Osorkon I., king of Egypt, 2120 
Osorkon II., king of Egypt, 2120 
Osroene, kingdom, 2857 
Ossa, mountain, 2528 
Ossets, Aryan race, 339 
Ossory, Countess, 4469 
Ostia, 2619, 2773 

Ostiaks, agriculture unknown, 637 

— bear worship, 644, 645 

— dancing, 651 

— decadence under Russian control, 

684 

— origin, 339, 641 

— town principalities, 651 

— village, 654 

— winter costume, 650 
Ostmen, 354U 
Ostrogoths : see (Joths 
Ostrogski, Constantin, 3259, 3266 
Ostrolenka, battle (1831), 4875 
Ostyakes : see Ostiaks 

Oswego, battle (1745), 6058 j 

Oswin, king of Northumbria, 3505 
Oswotd, British agent in Canada, 
Franklin’s negotiations with, 6101 
Otago, N,Z. colony, founding, 994 
Ota Nobunaga, Japanese ruler, 479, 
481, 518 

Otbertini family, possessions of, 3949 
Othman, name of (ulers : see Osman 
Othman Turks : see Turks 
Otho, Christian name : see Otto 
Otoes, Siouan Indians, 344, 350 
Otomis, Indian race of Mexico, 339 
Otono Miya : see Moriyoihi 
Otranto, 2998, 3978 

Ottawa, Canada, 6128, 6152 , 6159 , 6160 
Ottawa, tribe, history, 5696-97 
Otto, duke of Athens, 2396 
Otto, bishop of Bamberg, 3211, 3733 
Otto of Northeim, duke of Bavaria 
(1061-70), 3594 

Otto of Wittelsbaoh, duke of Bavaria, 
created a duke (1180), 3608 
Otto in., duke of Lower Bavaria (1305- 
08), elected king of Hungary, 3119 
Otto I., king of Greece (1832-62), 
4888, 4889 

Otto I., Holy Roman emperor and 
German king (936-73), 3585-88, 
3383 

— France, relations, 3764-66 

— Italy secured by, 3939 

— papal relations, 3722 

— wars of, 3695-96 

Otto n.. Holy Roman emperor and 
German king (973-88), 3588, 3939 
Otto m.. Holy Roman emperor and 
O^man king (980-1002), 3588- 
89, 3939-41, 3589 

— guardianship, 3766-68 

— policy, 3696 

— visit to Poland (1000), 3195 

Otto nr., German emperor (1208-16), 
3612-13, 3613 , 3772, 3734 
Otto, prince of Olmiltz (d. 1126), 3162 
Otto, Roman emperor (69), 2724 , 2725 
Otto Christof of Bi^rr, 4390 
Ottokar I., duke of Bohemia (1198- 
1230), 3154-55, 3399 
Ottokar, king of Bohemia, (1253-78), 
3156-57, 3617-18 

— • CruasMle against Prussia (1254-55), 

8710 

— reign in Hungary (1260), 8118 
Ottoman Tnrfca : see Turks 

> Otiuttba, battle, 699, 6897 
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Oudenarde, Hdtel de Ville, 4066 
Oudenarde, battle (1708). 4459 , 4462 
Oudh, India, annexation by Dalhousie, 
1299 

— begums and Warren Hastings, 1264 

— British interference on behalf of 

Saadet AH. 1271 

— Hastings’ administration, 1262, 1264, 

5498 

— mutiny of 1857 ; see Indian Mutiny 

— Rent Act of Lord Dufferin, 1343 

— talukdars, durbar at Lucknow 

(1867), 1326 

— Oudh 'Tenancy Bill (1868), 1326 

— treatment after the mutiny, 1317 

— Wazir’s embassy to Lord t'ornwallis 

(1788). 1271 

Oudinot, Marshal Nicolas (1767-1847), 
4954 

Oudinot, Victor (1791-1863), 4932 
Our Lady of Montesa, Order of, 4003 
Outram, Sir James (1803-03), 1310, 
4992, 5.501, 1300 
Ovaherero : see Hereros 
Ovampos, Bantu negro race, 339 
Ovando, Nicholas de (16th century), 
6888, 5890 

Ovid, Roman poet, 2700, 2707 
Oviedo, kingdom founded, 3985 
Owen, Robert (1771-1858), 4897, 5245 
. 5255, .52.50, 4896 
Oworos, Vorubas tribe, 348 
Ox, in Neolithic times, 159 
Ozenstierna, Axel (1583-1054), Swedisli 
cliancellor, 4307, 4379, 4382 
Ozenstierna, Jons Begtsson, arehbishop 
of Up.sala. 3578 

Oxford, Robert Harley, earl of (1661- 
1724), 4489, 4491 

Oxford, in Civil War (1642-40), 4346 
Oxus (Amu Daria), river. Central Asia, 
r 1455 , 1536, 1520 
Oxyartes, father-in-law of Alexander 
the Great, 2562 

Oyama, Field-Marshal Prince, 599 
Oyapok, Dutch settlements, 5950 
Oyo, state, West Sudan, 2262 
Oyos, Yorubas race, 348, 

Oyos, 1725 , 1790 

P 

Paardeberg, battle, 2341 
Paccha, 5827-72 

Pschacamak, Inca god, 5836, 5859, 
6866 

Pachacamak, state, 5831-38 
Pachacutek, Inca king, 5846-71 
Pachacutek, state, 58.38 
PaciAc Ocean, American naval stations, 
6272 

— British acquisitions, 1114, 5620 

— Drake’s voyages, 1113, 1117 

— European discovery, 1107, 5891 

— history, 1101, 1106 

— importance to America, 6270 

— Malay migrations to, 894 

— map, 1102 

— Panama Canal, importance of, 5658 

— political supremacy in 992, 1004 

— races, 1103, 1116, 1119 

— United States power, 974 
“ PaciAco, Don,” affair, 4977 
Paoinotti, 5372 

Pactolus, 237 

Padan-Axam, 1726 

Padeira, 1191 

Paderborn, diet of, 3482 

Padi, king of Ekron, 1675, 1779 

Padua, 4128, 3962, 3965 , 4131 

Pa’e, 1713 

Psslignii, 2414 

PsBonia, 2518 

PsBones, 164, 2529-30 

PSBStam, 3518, 2649 

Paea, Jose Antonio, 5965-94 

Pagan, Burma, 1393 

Pagama : see Neretva 

PagassB, Port Pherse, 2532 

Pagasseus, Gulf of, 2406 

Page, Theogene Francois, 1413 

Puna, Thomas, 6385 

Paira, Ticinum, 3460, 3468 

Pakhir-HUhshan, Elamite ruler, 1703 

Paktyas, 1799 

Palaoky, Franz, 4946 , 4947 

Palumon, 2408 


Palseo- Asiatic nations, 662, 666 
PalsBoIithic Period : see Stone Age 
Palseologi family, 3949, 3962 
Palaeontology, applied to history, 175 
Palaeozoic period, 89, 90 , chart facing 96 
Palakuttu Canal, 1634 
Palamites, 2974 
Palanquin, 194 
Palatinate, 4440, 4301 
“ Pale,” the, 3931-32 
Palembang, 91,5-17 
Palenque, 6732-56, 5738-39 
Palermo. 3938 , 3946, 2968 , 4844, 3401 
Palermo stone. 248, 249 
Palestine. Babylonian tenets, 1642 

— Crusades ; see Crusades 

— Egyptian rule and relations with, 

1681, 1738, 2107, 2115, 2120, 2125 

— Elamite expedition, 1702 

— F'ateinide supremacy, 1960 

— Hadrian, revolt against (132-4), 2755 

— Mohammedan campaign, 1910 

— Northmen’s expeditions. 4010 

— pre-Semitic elements, 1735 

— Roman Empire in, 1860 

— Sargon’s empire, 1595 

— Semitic migration, 1735 
Paiestro, battle, 5026, 5021 

Palettes, ancient Egyptians, 241, 242, 
2027, 238 , 248 
Palfy. Count. 4926 
Pali language, 1211 
Pa-li-chisn, 808 
Palikao, General, 5109, 5123 
Palilia, festival of, 2617 
Pallas, 2719 
Pallas Athena, 288 
Pallavicino, Marquis, 5049 
Pallegoix, D. J. B., bisiiop, 1405 
Palliser’s Act (1776), 6175 
Palma, Cornelius, 117, 275.3 
Palmerston, Lord, 4975-8(', 4987-5002, 
4798 , 5001 

— Louis Philippe's relations with, 4905 

— Polish policy, 5032 
Palmyra, 1864, 1865 , 2771 
Palmyra Island, 395 
Pamirs, 1123, 3.58, 1522 

— scenery, 1453, 1438 , 1453 , 1537 
Pammenes, 2532 

Pampas. Drift remains in, 130. 131, 144 
Pampas Indians (Puelclies), 342 
Pamphylia, 1861 , 2549 
Panama, Balboa crosses, 5891 

— Drake’s attack, 5948 

— Morgan’s attack, 6188 

— Pan-American congress, 5981 

— Spanish fort, 6263 

Panama Canal, Atlantic and Pacifle 
Oceans linked by, 5658 

— bankruptcy of company, 6225 

— construction and i)urclia8C by T^S.A., 

6266, 6275, 6*264. 6265 , 6270 
Pan-American federation, 6266-69 
Panammu, king, 1727 
Pan Chan, 1464 
Panchan-Lama, of Tibet, 1501 
Panohatantra, 1214 
Panohes tribe,‘B819 
Panchow, 4li 

Panda, Zulu prince, 2288, 2318, 5512 
Pandu, hero of the Mahabharata, 1168 
Pandu, king of 'Tamils, 1376 

Pandukaohaya, 1370 
Pandulf IV. of Capua, 3942 
Paudulf family, 3940 
Panduwaau, king, 1369 
Pandya, 1159, 1182, 1183, 1379 
Paneum, Mount, battle, 1844 
Pangasinans, ethnology, 339 
Pan-Germanism, 5330, 5348 
Panin, Count Nikita, 2906 
Panipat, battles of (1526), 1225, (1556), 
1227, (1761), 1243 
Panja, dynasty, 1393 
Panjdeh incident, 1340, 1530 
Pan Ku, 749 
Pannonia, 2432, 3147 
** Pannonian Legends,” 2044 
Pannonius. Janus, 3122 
PansaU, 1195 

Pan-Slav movement, 4935, 494.5-47, 
5331 

Pantmnus of Alexandria, 2871 
Pantheon, statue, 2918 
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PanticapsBum, 2446. 2:)91 
Pantshala, tribe:^, 1168 
Panuco, Garay’s colony, 6013 
Paoli, Pasquale. 4679 
Papacy, bistory of. 3717-60 

— anti-popes. 3406. 363-*), 3747 

— Austrian feud with (1867 68). 5001 

— Avia^non,. popes, 3403, 3631, 3634 35. 

3744 

— Bishop of Home’s position, 2889, 

3519 

— Charlemagne’s relations with, 3469, 

3484 

— Constantinople patriarchs’ charges 

against, 2892 

— Crusades, policy re, 3387, 4044, 4050 

— degradation, period of, 3382 

— deposition of popes by Henry III., 

3592 

— election decree of 1059, 3594 

— elevation by false decretals, 3718 

— Francotiian emperor’s struggle with, 

3591 

— Frankish relations w ith, 2940, 3466- 

68, 3481, 3524 

— German emi)eror’s relations with, 

3616, 3620, 3625, 3387 

— growih of i)()wer, 3397, 3419, 3943- 

52 

— infallibility, 3718, 5098, 5104 

— Italy’s relations with, 4901, 5231, 

5374 

— Leo IX. purities, 3383 

— Lamennais champions, 4894 

— Middle Ages, importance during, 

3409 

— Xapoleon I.’s relations with, 4682, 

4746 

— Napoleon III. supports, 5093 

— Otto I. reforms, 3588 

— papal states revolt (1830), 4876 

— Pippin’s donation, 3376, 3481 

— Rome under rule of, 3717, 3949 

— temporal power developed, 3519 

— see also names of popes 
Papago tribe (Opata-Pima), 339 
“ Papal Merchants,” 4064 

Papal States, foundation, 3376, 3466 

— independence (781-800), 3469 

— Pius IX. refuses reforms in, 5059 
Paper introduced by Arabs, 4050 
Paphlagonians, 2551 

Papineau, Joseph, 6115-22 
Pappenheim, Gottfried Henry, count of, 
4307 

Papua : see New (tiiinea 
Paradise Lost,” 4351 
Paraguay, Brazilian war, 6oos 

— discovery and early history, 5914 

— independence secured, 5964 

— Indians, ethnology, 346 

— Jesuit missions, 5929-36 

— revolutions of nineteenth eentury, 

5963-86 

— statistics, 

— trade in sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries, 5940 

Paraguay River, 5683-86 
Parakesariwarman, king of the Cholas, 
1377 

Parakrama, king of (-eylon : see 
Parrakkama Bahu 1. 

Parammdr Maha Chulalongkorn : see 
Chulalongkorn 
Parangi, 1381 
Para^se, 170() 

Parasurama, 1207 

Pa-rehehui, 246 

Paris, Abl)ey of St. Denis, 

— army welcomed after Italian cam- 

paign (1859), 5028 

— building operations under Napoleon 

111., 5015, 5266 

— capitulation to Bliicher, 4760 

— capitulation to Wellington, 4768 

— Communist revolts, 4907, 5223, 5224 

— exhibition (1855), 5013, 5014, 5015 

— exhibition (1867), 5087 

— fortifications built by Louis Philippe, 

4907 

— Franks conquer, 4094 

— freedom for citizens, 4117 

— ^onde riots (1648), 4314 

— Haussmann's improvements, 5015 

— H6tel de VUle captured (1830), 4863 


Paris, mediaf^val history, 3789-98 

— Palace of Justice, 3791 

— Parlement, 4565, 4570 

— Pe^cc Congress (1856), 5010, 5019 

— Peace of (1898), 5230 

— Revolution of 1848, 4908-24, 4949-50 

— 4913. 4915. 4917. 4948 

— royal palaces, 3795 

— siege by the Danes, 3544, 3545, 3550 

— siege by Henry IV., 4292 

— siege of 1870-71, 5125-26, 5138, 

5145, 5149, 5132. 5133, 5134, 5135, 
5139 

— university, 3789-90. 4131-33 

— views. 5016. 5017, 5096, 5097, 5283 

— treaties (1763), 1432, 4165, 4506, 

4520, 5668. 6068, 6071-72, 6178 ; 
(1815), 4768; (1856), 5130, 5167, 
5196 

Parisot de la Valette, Jean, 3006 
Park, Mungo, 5460. 2230 
Parker, Admiral, 5527 
Parker, E. H., on Korea. 463 
Parker, Matthew, 4266, 4269 
Parkes, Sir Harry. 574, 801, 567 
Parkes, Sir Henry (N.S.W.;. 1084, 1083 
Parliament, British, Charles I.’s nign, 
4331, 4336, 4338 

— constitution under Lancastrian kings, 

3902-8 

— constitution at present day. 5437 

— ('rornweH’s protectorate, 4350, 4345 

— destruction by fire (1834), 4811 

— Gunpowder Plot, 4327 

— House of Lords and Commons, 5434- 

35 

— Long, 4334, 4345 

— party government, 4467, 5433 

— I)owerH of, 5429 

— reforms of the nineteenth century, 

4801 

— Rump, 4348 

— Septennial Act (1716), 4509 

— Walpole’s influence, 4512 
Parliamentarian party, 4326, 4344 
Parma, 3968, 3952, 3972 
Parmenio, 2549, 2551, 2558, 2562 
Parnell, Charles Stewart, 5170, 5173, 

5177 

Parnell Commission, 5185 
Paropamisus : see Hindu Kush 
Parrakkama Bahu I., 1378 
Parrakkama Bahu II., 1380 
Parrakkama Bahu III., 1380 
Parrakkama IV., 1380 
Parsees, 339, 1152, 1154, 1868 
Parsons, Col., 5524 
Parsons, Robert, 4272 
Parsva (Parsvanatlm), 1198 
Parthenon, Athens, 2507, 2996, 3019, 
2474, 2509 

Parthia, history of empire, 1457, 1868 

— army, 1871 

— Babylon absorbed by, diagram, 75 

— et hnology of people, 339 

— founding of, by Arsaces, 1841 

— kings of, 1871 

— Mesopotamian civilisations, 260 

— Roman wars, 1871, 2684, 2752, 2758 

— Seleiieid conquests, 1845, 1869 
Partiacus, Ursus, 2948 
Partisans in French politics, 4622 
Parysatis, wife of Alexander the Great, 

2566 

Parysatis, wife of Darius II., 1817 
” Parzival,” 3807 
Paschal I., pope, 3495 
Paschal EL., pope, 3598, 2959, 3780, 3390, 
3596 

Pasha, title of, 2155 

Pashaliks, 3097 

Paskevitch, Prince, 4941, 4875, 4876, 
4858 

Passage-graves of Stone Age, 171 
Passarowitz, peace of, 3021, 3132, 4059 
Passan, treaty of, 4222 
Pasteur on spontaneous generation, 107 
Pasta, 5976 

Pastor JBtemus ” bull, 3756 
Patagonians (Tehuelches), 330 
Patalipntra : see Patna 
Patarenes, 2989, 3041 
Patercnlos, Velleius, 2716 
Patemus, Tarruienius, 2761 
Paternal descent, origin, 213 
Paterson* WilUaxn* 4626 


Patesis, priest-kings of Ashur, 1593, 
1648, 1700 

Pathans : see Afghans 
Patini, 1726 
Patkai Mountains, 1149 
Patmos, 2960 

Patna (ancient Pataliputra), 1190, 1203, 
1259, 1203 

Patricians, 2626, 4083 
Patrioius of the Romans, 3481 
Patrick, St., 3523 
Patri3lism, 2375-76, 2595-96 
Pattala, 2564 

Paul I., pope, 2932 • 

Paul II., pox)e (Pietro Barbo), art en- 
couraged, 4128-29 

— Bohendan policy, 3654 

— crusade urged by, 2997 

— Humanists persecuted, 4126 

— Podiebrad excommunicated, 3175 
Paul III., pope, 4217, 4219 

Paul IV., pope, 4254 
Paul V., pope, U946 

Paul I., tsar of Russia, 4693, 4703, 4705 

Paul. St.. 2H47, 284S, 2849, 2860 

PauUcian. 2937, 2949, 3050 

Pauliaus. 3505 

Paulists. slave traders, 5935 

Paulus, Roman jurist, 2767 

Paulus Diaconus, 3490 

Paulus iEmilius. 2.583, 2816 

Paulus L. iEmilius. 2646-47 

Pausanias, king, 2.524, 2539 

Pavia. General. -5100 

Pavia. Italy, 3972-74, 8407, 4685 

Pavia, battle of, 1.525, 4212 

Pavilion Marsan, 4839 

Pavlikeni, sect. 3050 

Pavlov, W., 878 

Pawnees, 150, 339 

Payaguas, ethnology, 339 

Paysii, 3050 

Pazmany, Peter, archbishop, 3128 
Peace Conference at the Hague ; see 
Hague 

Peace of God proclaimed, 3769 
“ Peace with Honour,” 5172 
Peace Preservation Act (Ireland), 5165 
Peacocking in Australia. 1080 
Pearl, river : see (!liu Kiang 
Peary, Commander R. E., 6275, 6342, 
0889. u343, 0344 

Peasant crusade, 4015-17 
Peasant rising in England (1381), 3886, 
3890 

Peasant rising in France (1358), 3812, 
3815 

Pecbenegs, Bruno’s mission, 3295 

— Bulgarian revolts, 2950, 3041 

— ethnology, 3.39 

— Kiev b^ieged, 3290 

— Magyar struggles with, 3114 
Pecbili invaded by Huns, 1451 
Peckbam, archbishop, 3876 
Pecquenr, Constantin, 5264 
Pedersen, Christian : see Christian 

Pedersen 

Pedro : see Peter 

Peel, Robert, 6255, 6394 

Peel, Sir Robert. 4807, 4817, 4975, 4798 

Peel, Thomas, 1063 

Pegovist, battle, 3054 

Pegu, 1297-98, 1397, 1393-97, 1403 

Pehlevi, language, 1128 

Pei- Wei, 1467 

Peiho, battle, 5506 

Peithon, 1837 

Pekah, king of Israel, 1670, 1774 
Pekab, ruler of Samaria, 1730 
Pekahiah. king of Israel, 1774 
Peking, British occupation (i860 and 
1900), 802-23, 5506-7, 822 

— buildings, etc., 786 , 759 , 813 , 842 

— foreign troops, future withdrawal 

promised, 6357 

— municipal reforms, 840 

— pictures, 758 , 773 , 813 , 830 , 838 

— siege, U.8. intervention, 6276 
Peking, convention of (1860), 805 
Peking, peace of (1901), 823 
Peli^, 2890 

Pelaagians. 339, 2372, 2409, 2416 
Pelayo (or Pelagius), 3980, 3985 

Pelham, Henry, 4515 
Peligni, 2399, 2634 
PeUon, 2544 
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Pellene, 2517 

Pellew Islaods, 5230 

Felly, Sir L.. 1335 

PelopidM, 2516 2528 

PdopoanesiSB Leagae, 2490 

Pelopoonesas, 2468, 2988, 2380, 2512. 

2522, 2538 
Pelosiaa Mile, 2022 

Pelnsiom, Alexander’s conquest, 2554 

— battle (625 b.c.), 2127 

— battle (170 B.C.), 1844 

Pemba Island, 2295 

Pembroke. Richard Clare, Earl of, 3542, 
3930 

Penang (Prince of Wales Island), 
acquisition by British (1785), 1399 

Fencestaa, 2554 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Naviga- 
tion Co., 5634 
Peninsular War, 4739-68 
Penn, Admiral, 5454 
Penn, William, 6053-54, 6052 , 6053 
Penna, Dr. A., 5985 
Pennefather, (iolonel, 5500 
Pennsylvania, 6053-54 
Pennsylvania University, 6315 
Penny, William, Arctic explorer, 6325 
Pensacola, U.8.A., 6213 
Pentapolis, 2188, 3951 
Pentaur, 273 
Pente, 5754-65 
Pentrii, 2414 

“ People’s Charter,” 5248 
Pepe, General, 4843, 4845 , 4928 
Pepi I., king of Egypt, 2038, 2039 
Pepi n., king of Egypt, 2038, 2039 
Pepin, King : see Pippin 
Pepoli, 3957-58 
Pepper, Indian trade, 5468 
Pepperell, John, 6057 
Perabsen’s tomb, 249 
Pefak, British expedition, 6504 
Perceval, Spencer, 4775 
Perctarit, king of the Lombards, 3464 
Percy Family, revolt against Richard 
II., 3888-89 

Perdiccas 1., king of Macedonia, 2405 
Perdiccas II., king of Macedon, 2521-23 
Perdiccas, General, 1825-26, 2564, 

2568, 2574 
Perennis, 2761 
Perestralo, Raphael, 411 
Perez de Harchena, Fray Juan, 5880, 
5881 

Perezel, General Moritz, 4940 
Pergamene 263 
Pergamus, 1827, 2381 

— art of, 1829 

— civilisation, 1831 

— loyalty to Rome, 1830 

— Roman conquest, 1832, 2384 

— ruins and sculptures, 1829 , 1831 , 

1 833 

Pericles, 2504-9, 2512, 2504 
Perier, Casimir, 4865, 4864 
Perim, 1433 
Perinthus, 2533, 2537 
Perlyar dam, 5619 
Ferkunas, 3188 
Permian system, 89 
Permians, ethnology, 339 
Peroses, 1879 
Perovsky, General, 1510 
Peroz, king of Persia. 1466 
Perrot, Canadian explorations, 6028 
Perry, Commander (U.S.h 540, 5507, 
541 , 542 

Persano, Admiral. 5080. 5040 
Persepolis, 1808, 2556-58, 1803 . 1809 
Perseus, king of Macedonia, 2583, 2583 
Persia, Abbassid dynasty, 1932 

— Achsemenian Empire, 1821 

— Afghan rule, 1986 

— Alexander’s campaigns, 1820, 2546 

— Arabia under. 1884 

— Aramaic language, 1824 

— area and population, 

— army, 1822 

— art, 2589 

— Asia Minor annexed, 1799 

— British relations with, 1329-30, 

1988-60, 1993-95, 5450, 5503 

— Buide dynasty, 1947 

— Byzantine wars, 1880, 2911, 2916-17 

— Carthage allied with, 2192 , 

— CUna explored, 1428 
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Persia, Christianity rejected, 1875 

— civilisation and its origin, 1824 

— coinage, 1814, 

— communism, 1879 

— concessions to foreigners, 1990 

— customs reforms, 1991 

— Egyptian relations with, 1819, 2140 

— empire's rise, 1804 

— ethnology of Persian race, 339 

— Are altars, 1817 

— Ghazan's code of laws, 1970 

— Greek and Macedonian wars, 1815, 

2379, 2497, 2502, 2538-39, 2546-66, 
1820 , 1821 

— Indian relations with, 1285 

— Iran, nomads in, 1449, 1456 

— Khiva's relations with, 1517 

— Mahmud of Ghazni's conquests, 

1951—52 

— map of empire (600-400 B.C.), 1563 

— Meglio or national assembly, 1994, 

1996 

— Mogul wars, 1236 

— Mohammedan conquests (633 A.D.), 

1882, 1910, 1912, 1948 

— Mongol empire, 1486, 1066, 1970, 

1973 

— nationalist movement, 1994 

— Parthian empire : see Parthia 

— Phoenicia under, 1747 

— poetical revival, 1952 

— postal and telegraphic rates, 

— railway* line opened (1888), 1989 

— recent history, 1995 

— religion, 1817 , 1875, 2589-90 

— J^oman wars, 1880, 1876, 2769, 2785 

— Russian relations with, 1987-88, 

1991-95, 3333 

— Sassanid dynasty, 1875 

— sculptures, 1803 

— Scythian war, 2447 

— Setid dynasty founded, 1983 

— Spartan alliance, 2515 

— Tajiks, 339, 1128, 1523, 1539, 1445 

— Thracian conquest, 2403-04 

— Timur's conquest, 1495 

— trade and industries, 1426, 1984, 

— Turkish wars, 1471, 1953 

— types, 316 . 1873 , 1985 

— weights and measures, 

— women enrolled in army, 1882 

— Zoroastrians, 1873 

Persian Gulf, ancient extent, 1 607 

— British influence in, 1989, 1993, 

5503, 5558 

— Russigin influence in, 1436, 1993-95 

— trade with China, 1426 

— trade in time of Crusades, 4030 

“ Persian Wheel ” (irrigation), 1106 
Persigny, duke of, 4956, 4969 
Persis, province, 1807 
Personality : see Individuality 
Perth, Australia, 1065 
Perth, Scotland, parliament of, 4327 
Perthes, Boucher de. Drift remains dis- 
covered, 127, 128, 129 , 132 
Pertinax, P. Helvius, emperor, 2763 , 
2763 

Peru, aborigines, 6825-74 

— antiquities, 5805 , 5835 , 5839 , 5846 , 

5847 

— currency, » . . 

— ' dates of chief historic events, 6316-17 

— Drake's expeditions, 5525, 5918 

— ethnology of race, 339 

— Incas : see Incas 

— mining industry, 5942 

— population, 

— recent events, 5995 

— revolutions of nineteenth century, 

5972-92 

— Spanish conquest, 5905-12, 5909 , 

5910 

— Spaniards and Peruvians, 6927 

— statistics, 

— trade in sixteenth and seventeenth 

centuries, 5940 

— types, 5805 

— views, 5810 , 5813 
Peru, Upper : see Bolivia 
Perigua, 3947 5038, 8972 

— lake of, 2644 
Perugino, 3964 
Pemn, 8292 
PemsU. 2420, 2682 


Peruzri, 4064 

Pescadores (Hokoto) Islands, 417 
Pescara, 4212 
Pescbiere, 4028, 5030 

pjshwl of th^ Mahrattas. 1242-43. 6498 
Pet, Arthur. 6327 
Peta, battle of, 4855 
Peteu, 5733 
Peteu'^Itza, 5754-55 
Peter II. of Aragon, 3996-97 
Peter in. of Aragon, 3401, 3975-76, 
3996-98 

Peter IV, of Aragon, 3998 
Peter of Aspelt, 3159, 3620, 3621 
Peter, duke of Bourbon, 3828 
Peter I., emperor of Brazil, 4847-99, 
6007-8, 6008 
Peter H. of Brazil, 6008 
Peter of Bruys, 3731 
Peter of Bulgaria, (927-969), 3038 
Peter (Asen) of Bulgaria (1196-97), 
3042 

Peter of Castelnau, 3774 
Peter I. of Castile, The Cruel, 3813, 
3996-97 

Peter I. of Cyprus, 2152, 4045 
Peter Damiaoi, 3725 
Peter the Hermit (1093-09), proaohing 
the Crusade?, 3385, 4010, 4015-17, 
4014 , 4016 , 4017 
Peter di Media, 3830 
Peter Melander, count of Holzappel : 
see Holzappel 

Peter, of -Moldavia, (1379-8S'>, 3059 
Peter IV. of Moldavia (1448-49). 3060 
Peter V, of Moldavia (14.51-57), 3060 
Peter Rares, of Moldavia (1527-28), 
3061 

Peter the Stolnic, voivode of Moldavia 
(1553-61) ; see Alexander IV. 
Peter VIL of Moldavia (1574-77 and 
1584-92), 3062 

Peter of Pisa, 3490 

Peter the Severe of Portugal (1307), 4006 
Peter II. of Portugal, 4454 
Peter IV. of Portugal : see Peter I., 
emperor of Brazil 

Peter L. the Great, of Russia, 3314 , 
3330 , 3331, 3333 , 3335 , 3337 , 

3338 , 4498 

— Alexis murdered, 3342 

— Arctic expedition sent out, 6333 

— Cossacks, 3275 

— foreign tours, 3332 

— great Northern War (1700-21), 4451 

— journal founded by, 3336 

— Poland protected, 3282 

— religious reforms, 3342 

— Swedish campaign, 4498 

— Turkish campaign, 3358 

Peter II. of Russia. 3345. 3314 , .3346 
Peter HI. of Russia, 3314 , 3348 
Peter, St., 2851 

Peter, king of Servia (1909), 5320, 5325 
Peter II. (Orsello), doge of Venice, 3083, 
3941 

Peter I. Island, 6345 
Peterhof, palace, 3334 
Peterwardmn, battle of (1718), 3021 
Pethor, 1724 
Petion, Jerome, 4662 
Petition of Right (1628), 4331 
Petitioners, 4471 
Petra, 1864, 1863 

Petrarch, Francesco, 78, 3745, 3950, 
3963, 4122, 3956 
Petri, Laurentius, 4497 
Petrie, Professor W. M. Flinders, 223,, 
2.59, 1557 

Petrified forest in Arizona, 5723 

Petronella of Aragon, 3991 
Petronius Maximus, 2792 
Petropavlovsk, 667 
Petrovitch, George, 4850 
Petrucoi, Pandolio, 3968 
Petrus de Ebulo (c. 1194), 3950 
Peuoker, General E. von, 4959 
Peyronnel, Count, 4862 
Pfalzgrave : see Palatinate 
Pfizer, Paul, 4884, 4922 
Pfordten, 4966 
Pfnel, General, 4961 
PhaeUns. 2532 
PbcBstns, 286 
Phag^*nan, 1397 
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Phal»n»t<^e,” 4897 
Phalanx, Macedonian, 2539 

PhaleBons, 2535 
Phaleas of Chaloedon, 2510 
Pbanarists, 2903 

Pharaohs of Egjrpt : see names of 
Pharaohs 

Pharisees, 1857 

Phamabasus, 1817, 1818, 2550 
Pharoaoes, 1835, 2674 
Pharos, 225, 2S2 
Pharsalia, battle of, 2672 
Phatnitic Nile, 2022 
PhaulkoQ, Constantine, I40i 
Phajra Tak, king of Siam, 1405 
Phayllus, 2532 
Phayre, Colonel. 1332 
Pheidippides, 4i 
Pheidon, 2510 

Phendingkang, king of Siam, 1405 
Pberse, 2532 
Phidias, 62, 2506 
Phila, 2580 

Philadelphia, TJ.S.A., British occupa- 
tion (1777) and evacuation, 6090- 
04 

— Congress (1774), 6078-96, 0080 

— Convention (1787), 6205-6 

— foundation by Penn (1683), 6054 

— Independence Hall, 0087 

— Mint, 0256 

— State House bell, 0086 

— university, 0315 
Philee, temples of, 2081 

Philaret, metropolitan of Moscow, 3325 
PUletearas, king of Pergamus, 1820, 
1827 

Philiki, 4851 

Philip the Bold of Burgundy, 3812, 3881 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, 3816, 3810 
Philip I. of Castile and Aragon, 3678 
Philip of Courtenay, 3075 
Philip, count of Flanders (c. 1180), 3772 
Philip, archduke of Flanders, .3900 
Philip I. of France. 3770, 3771, 3798 
Philip II., Augustus, of France, 3770, 
3775, 3772-81, 3790 

— Cru8.ade III., 4034 

— English alliance, 3866-70 

— literature under, 4131 

— marriage, 3735 

— Spanish quarrels, 5939 

— taxation under, 3790 
Philip ni. of France, 3770 

Philip IV., the Fair, of France, 377.5-78, 
3781-87, 3770 

— France’s condition under, 3789-96 

— Pope’s quarrel with, 3402, 3743, 4130 

— 'I’ernplars abolished. 4046 

Philip V. of France, 3778, 3787, 3770 
Philip VI., Valois, of France, 3809, 3881 , 
3800, 3813 

Philip of Heinsberg, archbishop of 
Cologne. 3610 

Philip the Magnanimons, of Hesse, 4189, 
4216, 4218, 4220. 4191 
Philip II. of Macedon, 2380, 2448, 2529- 
40, 197, 2531 

Philip III., Arrhideeus, of Macedon, 

2508, 257.5. 2577 

Philip V. of Macedonia, 1843, 2582-83, 
2647-48, 2583 

Philip, brother of Perdiccas of Macedon, 
2522 

Philip, physician to Alexander the 
Great. 2551 

Philip, metropolitan of Moscow, 3322 , 
3321 

Philip Louis, of Nenburg, 4295 
Philip II.. dnke of Orleans, 4501, 4503 
Philip Ega]it(^, duke of Orleans, 4570, 
4649, 4669 

Philip n. of Spain, 4253, 4255, 4264 

— Armada, 4274 

— countries ruled by, 4222, 4256 

— Elizabeth's relations with; 4269, 4283 

— Genoese bankers’ relations with, 4602 

— marriage to Mary, 4247 

— papacy supported, 4152 

— place in history, 4263 

— Portugal conquered, 4256, 5931, 5935 

— sea campaigns against privateers, 

5947 

— South American policy. 5949 

— trade legislation, 5938 

PbiUp IIL of Spain. 4323, 5932 


Philip IV. of Spain, 4323, 4324 
Philip V. of Spain, 4448. 4501, 4447 
Philip of Swabia. Holy Roman emperor, 
3611, 3735. 3772, 3950, 3610 
Philip, son of Emperor Maximilian I. 
3833 

Philiphaugh, battle of (1645), 4347, 
4363 

Philippa of Hainault, 3810, 3882 
Philippi, battle, 2681 

— foundation, 2539 
Philippictts, emperor, 2918 
Philippines, American -Spanish War, 936, 

5230 

— British occupation (1762), 934. 5527 

— Chinese relations with, 896, 930 

— history, 929-36 

— Nationalist insurrection, 936, 6269- 

72, 929, 930, 933, 934 

— natives, 340, 889, 1009 

— Spanish rule, 930-36, 5229 

— statistics of area, population, etc., 

936 

— views, 931, 932, 933, 934, 935 
Philippopolis. 2537, 2!)82 

— battle of (1208), 3043 

Philippon, 4750 

Philippas, M. Julius, Homan empero» 
2769 

Philippas, son of Herod, 1862 
Philistines, Egypt invaded, 2116 

— ethnology, 340, 1737. 1793 

— Israelifish conflict witli, 1758 
Phillip, Captain Arthur, 1031, 1033, 

1032, 1033 

Philocrates. peace of, 2534, 2536 
Philometor gwis, 2131 
Philopcemen, 2587 
Philo of Alexandria. 2717 
Philo of Byblos, 1753 
Philosofoif, Russian minister, 5309 
Philosophy, general survey, 45 

— Greek, 24S>5-96 

— progress after Reformation, 4142 
Philotas, 2562 

Philp, Australian labour policy, 6361 
Phipps, Ca^in, 63.36 
Pbips, Sir Wiiiiam, 6033-35 
Phocas, Byzantine emperor (602-610), 
2917 

Phocians, 2467, 2532, 2535 
Phocis, 2505, 2517 
Phoebidas, 2315 

Pboenioiaas, African settlements and 
circumnavigation, 1424, 2125, 2190 

— Alexander’s conquest, 2552 

— alphabet, 1571, 1748 

— art, 1751 

— Aslmrnasirpal’s invasion, 1662 

— civilisation, 285, 1749 I 

— Egyptian wars and protectorate, 

1739, 2072, 2125 

— empire’s rise into power, 1571 

— ethnology, 340 

— European settlements, 2373 

— glass-ware, 1753 

— Greek seas commanded by, 290 

— history of race, 1735-53 

— Indian expeditions, 1422 

— mariners, 25 

— navy, 1750, 1751 

— religion, 1752 

— remains of buildings, 1738, 1739, 

1752 

— Seleucid empire, 1838 

— Sennacherib’s enumeration of kings, 

1745 

— shipbuilding, 1696 

— Spanish invasion, 2442 

— trade, 1423, 1750 
Pbosnix Park murders, 5174 
Photius, patriarch of Constantinople, 

2844, 2892, 2946, 3079 
Phraates II., king of Parthia, 1870 
Phraates lu. (Arsaces Xll.), king of 
Parthia, 1870, 1871 
Phraates IV., king of Parthia, 1874 
Phra Chan Phra-Satthong dynasty, 
1404 

PbraKlang : see Phauikon, Constantine 
Phra Nasei, king of Siam, 1403, 1411 - 

PhrantM, Oeorgios, 2976 
Phraortss, king of Media, 1804, 1810 
Phra Phet Bnoba, king of Siam, 1404 
Phra Bnang, king of Cambodia, 1401 < 
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Phra Bnang, king of the Thai, 1402 
Phrataphernes, satrap of Parthia, 2560 
Phrygia, art, 2590 

— Asiatic migration of people, 2400 

— Cimmerian and Thracian invasion, 

1796 

— ethnology of people, 340, 1791, 2405 

— legendary history, 1794 

— Lydia absorbs, 1798 

— Macedonian conquest, 2548, 2549 

— I’ersian rule, 1813 
Phrynon, 2534 
Pbthiotis, 2467 
Phunoi, race, 1451 
Piacenza, 3945, 2959, 3956 
Piade : see Yaya 

Piankhi, Ethiopian king, 2120 
Pianktai, high priest, 2119 
Piari, battle. 2114 
Piarists, religious order, 3281 
Piast, dynasty, 3194 
Picard, French naval report issued by, 
6374 

Picoinino, Niccolo, 3962, 3974 
Piocolomini, Enea, Silvio de (1405-64) : 
see Pius II. 

Picoolomini, Enea Silvio, 3100 
Piccolomini, Octavio, 4310 
Picenum, 2414 

Pichegru, General. 4669, 4671, 4686, 
4710 

Pichincha, battle, 5978, 5088 
Piets, 340, 2428, 2435, 3502, 3911 
Picture-writing : see Hi( roglyphics 
Piouris : see Pueblo Indians 
Pidasa, 1792 
Pidati, 2065 

Piedmont, Austrian campaigns, 1925- 

32, 5025-30 

— Church’s position in 1850. 4974 

— Italian unity movement, 5036 
Piedras Negras cities, 5732-37 
Pierce, Franklin, president U.S.A. 

(1853-57), 6230-32, 0255 
Pierians, Thracian tribe, 2400, 2405 
Piero : see Peter 
“ Piers Plowman,'’ 3892 
Pietro : see Peter 
Pierusing, king of Siam. 1405 
Pile-huts of Stone Age, 144, 166 
“ Pilgrim Castle,” 4023, 4046 
Pilgrim Fathers, 6045, 0047-51 
Pilgrimage of Grace (1536-37), 4238 
Pilgrimages : see names of places of 
destination 

“ Pillars of Hercules,” 2371 
Pillersdort, constitution of, 4934 
Pimai, king of Egypt, 2120 
Pimi hu, queen, 463 
Pinches, Dr., on Babylonian civilisation, 
280 

Pindar. 2516, 2510, £544 
Pindaris, tribe, 1275, 1277, 5499 
Pineda, American voyages, 6013 
Pineti^ L, king of Egypt, 2119 
Ping Wang, emperor ol Cliina, 752 
Ping-yang, 864 

Pinkie Clengh, battle of, 4244, 4354 

” Pinta,” 5882, 5883 

Pinzon, Martin Alonzo, 5883-84, 5889 

Pipils, Nahuan race, 338 

Pippin the Short (715-68), 76, 2392. 

3376, 3466, 3481, 3482, 3524, 3525 
Pippin (777-810), 3468 
Pippin (d. 838), 3494 
Pippin of Herstal, 3479 
PirsBus, 2508 

— Lion of the, 3540 

Pirates, Algerine, British expedition 
(1816), 5509, 5526 

— Baltic ports freed from, 4080 

— Borneo and China Sea outrages, 

5504-5 

— Caribbean Sea, 5952 

— Elizabethan seamen, 6666 

— German rivers freed from, 4071-73 

— Mediterranean, 2209, 4059 

— North Africa, 2209, 5509, 5626 

— South America, British expedition, 

5527 

— Taurus, 1859 

— Turkish, 3005 

— West Indies, 6188 

— Zeng Uskokes, 3015 

Pirez, Thorns, 778 
Pirkheimer, WiUibald, 4136 
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Pir Mobammed, 1495 

Piroa, battle of (1756), 4542 

Pirot, battle of, 5210 

Piaa, baptistery and leaning tower, 3938 

— Barcelona’s struggle with, 3998 

— Oaponi conquers (1406), 3967 

— cathedral, 2966, 3938 

— Guelf and Ohibeline struggles, 395^ 

— mediseval growth, 3941, 4054 

— Moslem campaigns, 4011 

— Saracens capture (1004-1011), 4000 

— trade with East, 4054-59 
Pisa, council of, 3408, 3636, 3749 
Pisani, Vittore, 3962 

Pisano, Andrea. 3963 

Pisano, Giovanni, 4125, 4127 

Pisano, Niooolo, 4127 

Pisco, 5973-74 

Pisidia, 1789, 2408, 2549 

Pisiris, king of Urartu, 1673, 1722 

Pisistratidse, 61 

Pisistratus, 2404 

Piso, Ca. Calpurnios, 2692, 2711 

Piso, C. Calpurnius (c. 65, A.D.), 2723 

Plssathnes, 1817 

Pistoja, 3965 

Pistoria, 3949 

Pitakas, 1374 

Pitcairn Island, 340, 966-87, 967, 5542 
Pitch Lake, La Trea, Trinidad, 5587 
Pit-dwellings of Stone Age, 166 
Pithecanthropus ereotus, 152, 154 
Pitholaus, 2532 

Pithora Rai, ruler of Ajinir, 1217 
Pitt, William, the elder : see Chatham 
Pitt, William, the younger. Act of 
Union, 1801, 4774 

— administration, 4769 

— Catholic emancipation policy, 4774 

— death, 4774 

— portrait, 4771 

Pittsburg, U.S.A., battle (1744), 6058 
Pius n., pope, Bohemian king's rela- 
tions with, 3174 

— Crusades preached, 2755, 2996-97, 

3659 

— Frederic III.’s relations with, 3652 

— learning, 4126 

— policy, 3755 

— portrait, 3754 

— lioman buildings'preserved, 4128 
Pius V. pope, 4269, 3009 

Pius Vn., pope, 4892, 4746 

— rule, 4843, 4876 
Pius VIII., pope, 4877 

Pius IX., pope, Austrian laws of 1868 
denounced, 5091 

— flight to Uaeta. 4931, 4953, 4955 

— Italian liberation movement, 4901, 

5050 

— Napoleon III.’s negotiations with, 

5040 

— papal troops defeated (1860), 5046 

— portrait, 4954 

— reforms inaugurated, 4953-55 

— Turkish negotiations (1848), 5005 
Pius X., pope, 5374 

Pinarro, Fernando, 5908, 5911-12 
Piaarro, Francisco, conqueror of Peru, 
6874, 5905-5912, 5904, 6909, 5911 
Piaarro, (ionaalo, 5911-12, 5916 
Placentia, Newfoundland, 6177, 6181 
Placentia, Roman colony, 2641 
Placidia, daughter of Theodosius, 2788, 
2792, 3452 | 

Plague, Bohemian epidemic. 3162, 3179 

— Egyptian black death, 2162 

— English epidemic in fourteenth cen- 

tury, 3889 

— -European ravages of black death, 
1346-1368, 3404 

— German black death, 3626 

— Indian epidemics, 1347 

— Italian black death. 3976-77 

— London plague, 4470, 303 

— Norwegian black death, 3570 

— Swedish black death, 3574 

‘‘ Plain,” the, French political party, 
4664 

Plains of Abraham, 6068, 6065 
Plandns, Peter, geographer, 6327 
Planous, L. Mnnatins, 2692 
‘Planets, 96 

Plano Carpini, John de, 3306 
Plantagenets, ancestry, 4029 : see also 
names of Plantagenet rulers 
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** Planum Dominem ** in feudal system, 
4103 

Plassey, battle (1757), 1258, 5498 
Platwa, battle of, 63, 1815, 2502, 2521 
Platseans, Greek race, 2497 
Plateaux as centres of American civi- 
, lisations, 30 

I " Platina ” ; see Sacchi, Bartolommeo 
Plato, 103, 2518, 2520 
Platypus, 1018 
Plautianus, P. Fubrius, 2765 
Plautilla, 2766 
Plautus, 2653 

Play, primitive instincts, 111, 208-10 
Plebeians, 63, 2626 
Plehve, 5302 
Pleiade, 4281 
Pleistocene : see Glacial 
Plesiosaurus, 126 
Plessis Castle, 3800 
Plestia, battle of, 2645 
PlethOD, Oemisthus, 4125 
Pleuratus, 2400 
Plevna, battle of, 6205 
Pliny, the elder, 2741 
Pliny, the younger, 2751. 2861 
Pliocene, geological system, 89, chart 
facing 96 

Plock Cathedral, 3199 
Plocnik, battle of, (1388), 3094 
Plombi^res, Napoleon III.’s agreement 
with Cavour, 5025 
Plotiua, wife of Trajan, 2750 
Plotinus, 2872 

Plumbago mine, Oiylon, 5588 
Plutarch. 1201, 2454, 2726. 2452 
Plutarohus, tyrant of Eretria, 2536 
Plymouth company, 6045-40 
Pnom-Penh, 1403, 1413 
Pobiedonostev, Constantine, 5195 
Pocahontas, Princess, 6037, 6039 
Pooock, Admiral, 5527 
Pocomans (Poconches) ; see Mayas 
Podesta, 3944 

Podiebrad, George, king of Bohemia : 
see George 

Podol, battle of (1866), 6075 

Poedikulu, 2414 
Poeni, 246 

Poincare, President, 5376, 6396 
Poissy Abbey Conference, 4284 
Poitiers, battle of (732), 3374, 3480, 
3980 : (1356), 3810 
Poitiers, Synod of, 3769 
Poklav, god, 3188 
Pola, Roman amphitheatre, 3068 
Poland. Baltic Sea supremacy. 3368 

— Bohemian relations with, 3150, 3157, 

3160, 3162, 3203 

— Boleslav I.’s empire, 3195 

— Uhristianity introduced. 3194 

— Christmas customs, 3234-35 

— Chronica Polonorum, 3198 

— cliurch organisation, 3696 

— churcli in twelfth century, 3200 

— (Cossacks, 3264, 3272 

— decay, 2903, 3255 

— elective monarchy, 3255 

— ethnology of Poles. 340 

— European interference. 3244. 3255 

— Frederic William’s policy, 4389 

— German relations with (eleventh cen- 

tury), 3150, 3196 ; (fourteenth cen- 
tury). 3714 

— German settlers, 8205, 3701 

— Hanseatic trade, 4082 

— Horodlo constitution, 3232 

— law revision, (1562), 8251 

— Lithuania, relations with, 3222, 3236, 

3253, 3249 

— Livonia protectorate, 3716 

— map, 3220 

military system of Casimir IV., 3208 

— Moldavian relations with, 3061 

— national characteristics, 3186 

— nobles’ struggle with crown, 3200, 

3244 3255 

— Northern war (1556-61), 3246 

— origin of name, 3182 

— Otto III.’s concessions, 3589 

— partition of (1772), 3359, 4558; 

(1793), 3360, 4678 ; (1795), 3284, 
3384 

— peasant emancipation, (1864), 5194 

— peasants, oppression of by nobles, 

3238 
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Poland, peasant revolt (1846), 4875 

— Prussia ceded to (1454), 3227 

— Prussian independence recognised 

(1657), 3278, 4391 

— reformation, 3248 

— revolt (1848), 4945-47, 5005 

— succession settlement by Boleslav 

III., 3198 

— Russian relations with (1500), 3241, 

3243; (1579), 3256; (1617), 3260 ; 
(1656), 3280; (1717), 3282, 3357 ; 
(1830), 4874; (1832), 4875 ; (1863), 
4998, 5030-32 ; (1909), 6370 

— Slav kingdom, 3193 

— succession wars, 3198, 3256 

— Swedish alliance (1562), 3247 

— Swedish king (1586), 3258 

— Swedish peace (1629), 4380 

— Swedish wars (1604-60), 3258, 4384 ; 

(1704), 3282 

— taxation system inMiddle Ages, 3204 

— Teutonic order, 3204, 3225, 3716 

— Turkish wars, seventeenth century, 

3017, 3278 

— types, 3201, 3210, 3225 

— wedding toilet of Boyar lady, 3228 

Polari Arctic expedition (1871), 634u 
Polar exploration : see Arctic and 
Antarctic 

Polar seas, icebergs, 6334-35 
Pole, Cardinal, 4247, 4248 
Polemon, 2554 

Policy, Court of, in British Guiana, 
5571-5.572 

Polignao, Jules, 4861 
Polignac, Duohesse de, 4570 
Poliorcetes, Demetrius, 1827 
Poljanovka, treaty of (1634). 3261 
Polk, J. K., president U.S.A. (1845-49), 
6228-29, plate facing 6255 
Poll tax in Turkey, 3098 
i Pollajuoli, 4129 
Pollio, Asinius, 2700 
Pollock, General, Afghan campaign, 
1289, 1290, 1292, 5500 
Pollux, 2630 

Polo, Marco, 776, 3962, 4058-59, 4058, 
5875 

Polo, Borneo, 896, 920 
Polocklj, Simeon, 3270 
Polonnaruwa, 1376-77 
Poloozes, 3305 

Poltava, battle of (1709), 3332, 3339, 
4462, 4500 
Polybiades, 2526 
Polybius, 2587, 2642, 2652, 5660 
Polycarp, 2859, 2859 
Polyclitus, 2514 
Polycrates, 2126, 2490 
Polydorus, 2528 
Polygnotus, 2504 

Polynesia, history. 945-67, 1104-05 

— Malay immigration, 891 

— Maori wars, 5524 

— negroid mixture in race, 1420 

— religion, 954, 1007 

— white races, effect on people, 1116 
Polynesians, British influence on race, 

5626 

— ethnology of race, 340, 892, 948, 

950-53, 1006, 5624 

— future of race, 5626 
Polyperohon, 1826, 2574-75 
Polyphron, 2528 
Polytheism, development. 206 
Pomare kings of Tahiti. 963-64 
Pomare, queen of Tahi.i, 963, 964 
Pombal, Sebastian, 4563, 5935-36 
Pomeiock, Va., 6043 

Pomerania, Polish conquest under 
BoJeslav 111., 3198 

— Polish suzerainty overthrown, 3199 

— Sweden’s acquisition, 4386 

— Teutonic knights’ struggle for, 3206 

— Thirty Years War, 4304 

Pomerellen, 3710 

Pompadour, Marquise de, 4505, 4565, 
4565 

Pompeii, 2741, 2653, 2742-2745 
Pompeius On. Magnus, 2668, 2672 

— military organisation, 2663 

— Mithradatic war, 1835, 2663 

— murder, 2674 

— Palestine campaign, 2664 

— portrait, 2664 

— rise to power, 2661 



Pom — Pru 

Pompeios Sextus, 2680, 2080 ^ 2681, 
2684, 2686, 

Pompeius Strabo, C., consul, 2659 
Ponce de Leon, Juan, 6oi:5-l4, 1510, 
5890 

Pondicherry, 1255, 5498, 1250 
Pons, count of Tnpolis, 4029 
Pontano, Oipvanm, 4126 
Pontgrave, Canadian fur trade orjzan- 
ised, 6019-21 

Pontiac, wars with English, 6072, 6101 
Pontius Pilate, 2841 
Pontonchan ; see Champoton 
Pontremoli, 3972 
Pontrincourt, baron de, 6020 
Pontus, extension of kingdom, 1833 

— foundation by Mithradates, 1827 

— influence grows, 108 

— Mithradates VI. loses, 22)84 

— Mithradatie wars; see Mithraditic 

wars 

— Scythian war, 2450 

Pontus Euxinus : s(*e IMack Sea. 
Ponzona family, 3949 
Poole, Arctic exjdorer, 6332 
Poole, bishop of Japan, 523 
Poonah : see Puna 
Poor Kunz revolt, 3760 
Poor Law (1598), 4280, 6393-94 
Poor Law (1834), 4809 
PoOTtus ” 407(i 
Pope, Alexander, 4556, 4540 
Pope’s line of demarcation (Alexander 
VI.), 5889 

Popes : see names of pojjes and papacy 

Popham, Captain, 5499 
Popo, district, 2263 
Popocatepetl, 5729 
Poppoea Sabina, 2722, 2723 
Poppel, Niklas von, 2901 
Popeyan, revolution, 5976 
Pores, Turkish tax, 3098 
Pork, races who eat, 5552 
Porphyry, 2872 
Port Arthur, 456, 682, 820 

Port Blair, 1330 

Port Jackson, 1032, 1035 

Portland, Duke of (d. 1809), 4775, 4775 

Port Louis, Mauritius, 5538 

Port Natal, 2319 

Port Noyelles, battle of, 5138 

Portobello, revolution, 5940, 5954, 5969 

Portobello, battle (1739), 6057 

Porto Farina, bombardment, 5526 

Porto Rico 

— municipal buildings, 0200 y 6013, 

6318, 6319, 5890, 6270 
Porto Santo, 4008 
Port Philip Association, 1057 
Port Royal, Jamaica, earthquake, 6192 
Port Royal, Nova Scotia, 6020, 6033-35, 
6056 

Port Said, 1435 

Portsmouth, Duchess of, Louise dc 
Querouaille, 4424 

Portugal, Abyssiiiian embassy to 
(fifteenth century), 2253 

— African expeditions of fifteenth 

century, 2271 

— area and population 

— Atlantic Ocean history, 5662, 5004 

— Beresford’s government, 4842 

— Brazilian affairs : see Brazil 

— church’s position in nineteenth 

century, 4074 

— colonies: see names of colonies. 

— constitution (1821), 4842 

— currency 

— early people, 2439-42 

— East Indian route discovered (1496), 

4059 

— ethnology of people, 340 

— foundation and growth of kingdom, 

3987-88, 3991 

— government, modern, 5400, 5410 

— Indian Ocean exploration, 1432, 1433 

— Jesuits expelled, 4563 

— King Carlos* assassination, 5408, 

5408 

— maritime campaigns, 4007-8 

— maritime discoveries, 3411, 4008, 

4059, 5876, 6011 ; see also Cabot, 
Cortereal, and names of discoverers 

— Miguel’s revolt (1833), 4848, 4899 

— modern conditions, 5406-10 


Portugal, Napoleon relations w ith.4733 

— new constitution (1911), 5400 

— Pucillc Ocean explorat ions, 1108 

- Pombal’s dictatorsliip (c. 1777), 

4563 

— republic of (1910), 5409 

— revolution, 5409 

— sei)aration law, 5410 

— S])arnsh rule, 4256, 4324, 5931, 5935 

— statistics, 5408 
--trade statistics, 1076, 4591 
Portuguese East Africa, 2294. 2346 
Porus, Prince, 1202, 2.564, 2505 
Poseidon, sanctuary at Pa^stum, 2476 
Posen, 3194, 4947 

Posidonius, 3498 

Postal Statistics : see under countries 
Postglacial Period, 130, 145 
Potala, 1503, 1506, 1507 
Potatau I., Maori king, 996, 996 
Potatau II., Maori king, 996 
Pote, in feudal systcun, 4112 
Potemkin, Gregory, 3023, 3354 
Potgieter, Hendrik, 2317 
Potidma, 2522, 2525, 2526, 2531 
Potocki family, 2905 
Potosi, silver mii\(‘s, 5942 
Potsdam Palace, 5342 
Pottery, early us<‘ of, 161-63, 189 

— first industry, 38 

— see also un(i(‘r names of countries 

and races 

Pottinger, Eldred, 1287 
Pottinger, Sir Henry, 5505 
Poulaho, King, 982 
Pownal, 0101 

Poya, Buddhist observauee. 1188 
Poynings’ Law, 3910, 3932, 4367, 4772 
Preemunire, statute of, 4237 
Preetorian Guard, 2714, 2763 
Preetuttii, 2414 

Pragers, Hussite sect : see Calixtius 
Pragmatic Sanction, 3781, 4502, 4523 
Prague, archbisho])ri(* founded, 3161, 
3624 

— buildings under Charles IV., 3158, 

3161 

— lleformation movement, 3166 

— siege (1420), 3171 

— Slav congress, 4935, 4945-47 

— university founded, 3101, 4131 

— views, 3158 
Prague, battle of, 4543 
Prague, compacts of, 3649 
Prague, peace of (1433), 3172 
Prague, treaties of (1635), 4308, (1866), 

5079, 5154 

Prairial, law of, 4670 
Praiapati, 1186 
Prakrits, language, 1211 
Prato, 3950 

Prayer Book, 4243, 4266 
Praxiteles, 263, 2750 
Predestination, do(*trine of, 4209 
Pfedmost, mammoth remains, 122 
Prehistoric animals, plabis following 
88, 126 

Prehistoric times, 7-184 
Premonstratensian Order, 3699, 3704 
Premyslid dynasty, 3617 -18 
Prendergast, Gen., 5502 
Prerogative, royal, 4331 
Presburg, Treaty of (1806), 4729 
Presbyterianism, 4332, 4895, 4348, 4327, 
4359 

Presjani, khan of Bulgaria, 3036 
Press, censorship, 4331 

— civilisation aided by, 204 

— see also under couiiiru ^ 

Pressburg, 3130, 3139 
Pressburg, battle of (1848), 4940 
Prester, John, legend, 1480, 4042 
Preston, battle of (1648), 4348 
Preston, battle of (1715), 4509 
Pretoria, 2329 

Pretorins, Andries, 2318, 2320, 5516 
Prevost, Sir George, 6111-13 
Pr^vOtd, in feudal system, 4112 
Priam’s Treasure, 180, 183 
Pribylov Islands, 122 
Price, Hon, Tom, 6361 
Pride’s Purge, 4348 
Priene, 1799 
Priesthood, origin of, 207 
Priestly Code ” of the Hebrews, 1756 
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Prieto, Joaquin, 6988 

Prfgnani, Bartolommeo : see Urban VI. 

Prim, Juan, 5100, 5101 

Primary Geological Period, 89, 90 ^ 

chart fa(*iug 96 
Prince, Teuton oftioe of. 3440 

Prince Edward Island, 6154, 

6107-9, 6122, 6128, 0101 
Prince Imperial : ace Louis Napoleon 
Prince of wales’ Island : see Penang 

Princeton, U.S.A., congress sits at, 0203 

Princeton University, 6JiJ, 5000 , 5167, 
6248 

Printing, Cldnese use, 769 

— invention and efleet^ on civilimtion, 

204, 4139, 4172 

— presses, 198 

— Bussian progress, 3336 
Priscillanists, 2786 
Priscillianus, 3509 

Priscus, Byzantine general, 2916 
Priscus, (»reek rhetorician, 3029 
Prisse papyrus, 2037 
Prittwitz, General von, 4919 
Privateering, Alabama iiuddent, 5000, 
5167, 6248 

— American, 6092-93, 6212 -13 

— Elizabethan. 4273, 5939-42, 5947-48 
j — French attack Englisli shliiping from 
' Louisbourg, 6057 

I “ Privilegium Minus ” ( 1156), 3602 
Privy Council, Fiiitcd Kingdom, 5574, 
5576 

Probus, M. Aurelius, 2773 
“ Procheirus ” of Basiliiis, 2949 
Procop, the Great, 11 nssite leader 
(tl. 1425), 3172, 3640 
Procop, prince o1 Moravia, 3165 
Procopius of Csesarea, 50, 2192, 2923 
Procopius of Gaza, 2923 
“ Progress,” Watts’s picture. 0404 

Progress and History, 50 > 2 

Prokersch-Osten, Count Anton, 4905 
Prokop : see JTocop 
Prome, Burma, 1297, 1393 
Pronchischef, Kussian explorer, 6336 
Property, development of idea, 213-16 
“ Prophetic Code ” of Hebrew prophets, 
1756 

Proscription in Ancient Rome, 2660 
Prosias, 164 

Proteas, Macedonian commander, 2550 
Protection, Australian tariff, 1082, 1096, 
6358-59 

— Canadian policy, 6144 

— ChamberlaiiFs proposals, 5192 

— (Tcrman tariff, 5350 

— Imperial federation aided by, 5644 

— W. Indies sugar bounties : see Sugar 
Protestants, Frencli prosecutions, 4168. 

4159 

— history of movement, 4201-22 

— Hungarian arid Transylvanian, 3218 

— Luther’s faith, 4194 

— Mary’s persecutions, 4247 

— origin of name, 4188 

— Philip II. ’s persecutions, 4254 

— Roman Catholics* conference at 

Poissy Abbey, 4284 

— Homan emperor’s conflict in the 

sixteenth century, 4293 

— Sehmalcaldeu League, 4191 

— Ulster massacre, 4341 

— see also Reformation 

Protestant Union of the states of the 
empire, 4295, 4298, 4301 
** Protevangelinm of James the 
Younger,” 2858 
Protoplasm, 93-94 

Proudhon, Pierre Joseph, 4949, 495 
6264, 6399 

Provence, 3991, 340, 4130 
Province of the walls, in Byzantium, 
2947 

Province Wellesley, 1309 
Provisions of Oxford, 3871-72 
Provisions of Westminster, 3876 
Provisors, statute of, 4237 
Pruezi (Old Prussians) : see Lettio 
Prudhomme, Sully. 5382 
Prusias, king of Bithynia, 1S31 
Prussia, alliances of mediieval towns, 
3713-14 

— army, formation by Great Elector, 

4390 

6533 
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ProMis, organisation by Frederic 
William 1., 4684 

— reforms of William I,, 5052 

— Schamhorst’s reforms, 4742 

— standard bearer, 4545 

— Austrian war (1866), 4786, 5068, 

5069, 6079 

— Bohemian crusade against, 1254-55, 

3710 

— commercial histuty, 4632 

— constitution, dtesenslons under 

Frederic William IV.. 4904 

— constitution annulled (1851), 4972 

— constitution of 1867, 5083 

— crusade against (1147), 3211 

— customs reorganised, 4830, 4973-74 

— development of power, 4164, 4533 

— Egyptian policy (1840), 4885 

— ethnology of people, 340 

— financial history, 4633 

— French war (1870-71) : see Franco- 

Prussian war 

— German federation, attitude towards, 

4882, 4967-74 

— gipsies in, 3112 

— Hanover and other states incorpo- 

rated (1866), 5081-83 

— Hanse trade : see Hanseatic League 

— Hesse-Darmstadt treaty, 5087 

— Italian alliance (1866), 5069 

— monarchy, 4385 4450, 

— Napoleonic wars : see Napoleon 

— Old Prussians : see Lettic 

— parliamentary reform (1849-54), 

4973 

— peasants, freedom of, under Teutonic 

order, 3712 

— Polish possessions. 3227, 3278 

— Polisli sympatliies : see P(jles 

— Progressive party (1861), 5056 

— provinces, division of (1815), 4828 

— Radical liberalism (1862), 5058 

— religious emigrants, 4632 

— religious unity, 4827 

— revolntion (1848), 4914-24 

— Russian war with (1759), 3358 

— Schleswig-Holstein question, 4943- 

45, 4959-74. 5063, 6154 

— Seven Years War, 4506, 4541 

— Silesian wars, 4540 

— Spanish crown negotiations, 5100 

— Teutoiiic Order : see Teutonic 

Knights 

^ Tilsit, Treaty of. 4733, 4739 

— West Ih’ussia acquired, 4559 

— William II. ’s powers defined, 5340 

— Zollverein (1849-65), 4973-74, {>088 

— early history ; see Brandenburg ; 

for history after 1870 : see 
Germany, and also names of rulers 
Prussian League, 3227 
Psalms, penitential, 1785 
Psamatiohos, kings of Egypt : see 
Psametik 

Psametik I., prince of Sai's and 
Memphis, 1680, 1683, 2123 
Psametik IL, king of Egypt, 2125 
Psametik HI., king of EgyVt, 2127 
Psammuthis, king of Egypt : see 
Psimut 

Psamtek I., : see Psametik 
Psellns : see Michael Psellus 
Psimut, king of Egypt (400 B.c.), 2129 
Pskov, 3316 

Psusennes n., king of Egypt, 2120 
Ptah, Egyptian god, 2032, 2096, 2124 

Ptahhotep, 2037 
Ptahshepses’ tomb, 2036 
Pteria, 1790, 1791, 1793 
Pterodaotyles, 126 

Ptoohiotropheion, hall in Byzantium, 
Ptolemais, 2132 

Ptolemies in Egypt (time-table), 75 
Ptolemy Euergetes, king of Alexandria, 
165 B.C., 2131 

Ptolemy I. Boter, king of Egypt, 1826, 
2131-32, 2381 

Ptolemy n., Philadelphus, 284-247 B.O., 
reign, 1424, 1840, 2131, 2132, 

2596 

Ptolemy m,, Euergetes, 1641, 2131, 
2186 

Ptolemy IV.. PhUopator, 2131, 2134 , 

Ptolemy Bpiphanes, 14, 1844, 2181 
2138 

6534 


Ptolemy VI<, Philometor, 2131 
Ptolemy VIL, Eupator, 2131 
Ptolemy Vm., 2131, 2134 
Ptolemy IX.. 2131 
Ptolemy Z., Lathyros, 2131, 2135 
Ptolemy ZI., Alexander, 2131 
Ptolemy Zn.. 2131 
Ptolemy Zm ., Auletes, 2131 
Ptolemy ZIV ., king of Egypt, 2131 
Ptolemy XVL, 21 3i 

Ptolemy of Alorus, king of Macedon, 
2528 

Ptolemy Cerannos, ruler of Macedonia 
and Thrace, 1839, 2578-79 
Ptolemy, Macedonian general, 2562 
Ptolemy, Greek geographer, 51, 1389- 
90, 1429, 2365, 5662, 5903. 
Publicani, 2652 

Public Safety, Committee of, 4642, 
4668 

Puohner, General, 4940 
Puebla. 5999, 6000 
Pueblo Bonito, 5717 
Pueblo Indians, ethnology, 340 

— history, 5700, 5701, 5705, 5708-24, 

6697, 5761 

Puelohes (Pampas Indians), 342 
Punet : see Punt 

Puerto Cabello, revolutions. 5963-69 

Puerto Rico : see Porto Rico 

Pufendorf, Samuel, 4407 

Pugatchef, Cossack leader, 3277 

Pu-hai, empire, 658 

Puiaclosi, 1191 

Puiathi : see Polonnaruwa 

Pulchevia, 2792 

Pulesti : see Philistines 

“ Pulpit Paragraph,” 5216 

Pulque extraction, 5813 

Pulszky, I^anz, 4899 

Pulturt, battle of (1807), 4732 

Pulu : see Tiglath-pileser IV. 

Pumapungu, ruins, 5842 

Pun : see Punt 

Puna, India, durbar of 1790, 1281 
Puna, 8. America, 5838 
Puni, Borneo kingdom, 920 
Puniar, battle of (1843), 1292 
Punic Wars (Ist), 2196. 2637-50 

— (2nd), 2384, 2641-43, 2649 

— (3rd), 2384, 2652 
Punjab, annexation of. 1297 

— Aryan invasion, 1163 

— ethnology of people, 342 

— land settlement, 1326-1327,' 1343 

— Persian wheel, 1166 

— prince, 1248 

— Sikh wars, 1293, 1295 

Punt, 245-46, 2051, 2069, 2028, 2244 

Puntis, 342 

Puqudu, tribe, 1710 

Puranas, epic, 1212 

Purification of the Virgin Mary, 2884 

Puritans, Elizabethan period, 4267 

— England’s debt to, 4351 

— New England : see New England 

— repression of in sixteenth century, 

4267 

Puree, tribe, 1163, 1201 
Puruha. 5826-58 
Pusey, Dr., 4895. 4896 
Puzur-Ashur, king of Assyria, 1653 
Pydna, 2521, 2528-30, 2575, 2583 
Pygmalion, king of Tyre, 1744 
Pygmies, Central African people, 2280 

— Congo valley races, 2309 

— dwarf at court of King Merenra, 

2038 

— Egyptian race, 2024 

— ethnology, 342 

— Hottentots’ relationship with, 2279 

— woman, 2281 
Pym, John, 4334, 4335 
Pyong-yang : see Ping-yang 
Pyraznids, Abusir, reconstructed, facing 

2035 

— Cheops’ great, 225, 227 

— erection and history, 252, 253, 255, 

2020, 2034-38 

— funerary, of Abydos, 2053 

— Gizeh, 2030, 2031, 2033 

— Mtxican, 5772, 5773, 5775 

— Sakkara's, 255, 2033 

— Seneferu’s, 268 
Pyramid battle of, 2156, 4691 
Pyrenees, views, 2441 
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Pyrenees, peace of (1669), 4322, 4325, 
4621 

Pyrgo, aqueduct near, 2948 
Pyrrhos, king of Epirus, 2576, 2577, 
2580-81, 2632 

Pythagoras, 45, 1637, 2495, 2495 
J^theas of Massilia, astronomical calcu- 
lations, 2592 

— Atlantic Ocean explorations, 6660 

— Baltic voyage, 50. 

— Britain and Germany discovered, 

2595, 3498 

— Goths mentioned by, 3429 

— scientific discoveries, 2594 
Pythian games, 2378 
Python, god, 2408 

Python, Macedonian envoy, 2536 

Q 

Qa, kings of Egypt, 249, 2032, 2033 
Qarlnk, tribe, 1471 
Quadruple Alliance. 4890 
Quakers ; see Friends, Society of 
Quapaws, 342 
Quartening Acts, 6075-8 
Quas, ethnology, 342 
Quaternary period, 89, 90, chart facing 
96 

Quatre Bras, battle of, 4767 
Quauhtcmootzin (Guatemocln), Aztec 
ruler, 5900 
Queahs, 342 

Quebec, city, Alexander’s expedition 
(1628), 6022 

— American siege (1775-76), 6102, 

6106, 6082-85 

— British, under Wolfe, capture (1759), 

4520, 6064, 6066-68 

— buildings erected by early settlers, 

6022, 6042 

— Cartier reaches site, 6016-17 

— Champlain surrenders, 5487 

— French settlement, 6021, 6024 

— growth and social life, 603.5-36 

— Laval university, 6026, 6147-51 

— Phips besieges (1691), 6033 

— population 

— trade, 6143-44 

— views, 6150, 6153, 6164, 6165 
Quebec, province, area, 6175 

— creation (1791), 6109-10 

— education, 6147-51 

— French element, 6151-54 

— government to-day, 6151-54 

— population, 6146, 6175 
Quebec Act, 6078-82, 6104-5, 6119 
Quechna language, 5843-54 
Queen Adelaide Province, 5510 
Queensland, administration and govern- 
ment, 1073, 5577, 

— history, 1060, 1073 

— scenes, 1060, 1061 

Queenstown Heights, 6112, 6114 * 

Quelenes : see Chiapas 
Quemuenchatocha, 5824 
Qu^rouaille, Louise de, 4424 
Queseda, Gonzalo Ximinez de. Spanish 
explorer, 5824, 6918 

Quesada, Hernan Perez de, Spanish 
explorer, 5918, 

Quetta, 1532, 1991 

Quetzalcoatl, king and god, 5768-5800, 
5896 

“ Quia emptorea,” statute, 3876 
Quiches, 342, 5741-60 : see also Maya 
Quiches 

Quicksilver, American mines. 5942 
Qui^-Vidi, Newfoundland, 6181 
Quierzy, agreement of (754), 3466 
Qoietists (Hesychastes), 2974, 8047 
Quietus, Ladas, 2753 
Quilla, goddess, 5843-44 
Quinantzin, 5783-85 
Quinttllus, Roman emperor, 2770 
‘‘ Qulpus,” of Peru, 5814, 5846-64 
Quirigna, ruins of, 3732 
(2iuroga, General Antonio, 4841 
Quito, 5817, 6826-73, 5968-78, 5982 

Quito, lake, 5801 

Qnitus, 6806, 6826-38 

Quivira, legendary city, 6903, 6014 

Quiros, discovers Australia, 5467 

Quraidhah, tribe, 1902 

Quraiz, tribe, 1894, 1901, 1903, 1909 

Quttug, Turkish ruler, 1470 
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Ba, Egyptian god, 242, 2036, 2037. 
2002, 2098, 2098, 2102 : see also 
Amon 

Ba-Harmachis, Egyptian god, 2015, 
2100 

Baab. battle (1848), 4940 

Babab, sultan of Bornu, 2236, 223) 

Babelais, 78 

Babia, Arabian tribe, 1928 
Babisu, Egyptian ottlcial, 2090 
Babttla : see ^^abula 
Bace, alphabet of world’s races, 311- 
3.'>2 

— civilisation’s influence, 281-82 

— deterioration, 6417-20 

— environment’s influence on, 19-26, 

387-98, 388, 389, 391, 392, 393, 
395, 396, 397 

— ethmilogical cliart, 3,52 

— mental characteristics, 114 

— types of mankind, 349, 350, 3S1 
Bacine, 78. 4145 

Back, torture, 217 
Bacova. battle of (1475), 2998 
Bada, (iirolamo de, 3066 
Badadf, king of Egypt, 2036 
Badagais, 2787, .3451 
Badama I. of Madagascar, 2351 
Badbertus, abbot, 3721 
Badegast, Wendisli god, 3608 
Badetzky, Field'Marshal, 4i>02, 4925- 
32, 4929, 4931, 4937-41 
Badium, 88 

Radomir of Bulgaria, 3040 
Badowitz, Joseph von, 4919, 4969 
Radul the Fair, of Wallachia (1462- 
73), 2996, 3055 

Radnl IV., or V., of Wallachia (1496- 
1508), 3055 

Badziwill, family, 29o5 
Badziwill, Prince Michael, 4874 
Radzyn, peace of, 1681, 3017 
Rae, Dr. John, 6325, 6340 
Ra-en-user, king of Egypt, 2037 
Raffles, Sir Stamford, 1399, 55o4 
Raft ed-darajat, 1240 
Raft ed-daula, 1240 
Raghib Mohammed, 3022 
Raghuji Bhonsla, 1244 
Ragoba, peshwa: see Ragonatli Bao 
Ragonath Rao, peslvwa, 1262 
Ragusa, Marmont, Duke of (J83o), 
4865 

Ragusa, republic, 3087, 3086, 30S5 
Rahetep, 2035 

Rahit, battle of (684), 1923 
Rahula, son of Buddha, 1186 
Raidan, 1888 

Railways, civilising influence, 5634 

— standard gauge, origin, 2358 

— see also names of railways 
Raimoud : .sec Jiaymond 

Rain on the Lech, battle of (1632), 
4306 

Rainald, archbishop of Cologne, 3603 

Rainer, Archduke, 4826 
Rainer, Mount, U.S.A., 6259 
Rainulf, Count (c. 1030), 3942 
Raisnii, 2210 

Rajagaha, Buddhist council, 1190 
Rajagriha, 1185, 1186 
^ja Ram, 1242 
Raja Simha : see Simha 
Rajina, siege of, 1379 
Rajputs, 1226, 342, 1237 
Rakan, Buddhist images, 521 
Bakka, 1937, 4030-31 
RaksbASs, Indian god, 1181 
“ Rakshasa ” marriage, 1177 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, Azore,s expedi- 
tion, 5526 

— Cadiz raid, 6526 

— execution, 4328 

— Guiana expeditions, 5949, 6018, 

6170 

— pictures, 4272, 4275 

— Virginia colonised, 4167, 6018, 6337 
RalliOs, les, 5225 

Ram, rajah, 1242 

Baoia, fortress, 1769, 1770 

Rama, Indian god, 1172, 1184 

Khomheng, king, 1388, 1402 
Ramaniga, 1286 
Bamas. 342 


Bamayana, Indian epic, 1167, 1214, 
1367 

Rameses L, king of Egypt, 2107 
Rameses DL, king of Egypt, 74, 1720, 
1720, 1721, 1742, 1792, 2083, 

2084, 2108 

Rameses m., king of Egypt, 1422, 
2115, 2118 

Ramesides, dynasty, 61 
Ramessenm. 239, 2084 
Ramessu II., king of Egypt, 247 
Ramillies, battle of (1706), 4460, 4457 
Ramiriqui, />818 
Ramiro L of Aragon, 3986 
Ramiro n. of Aragon, 3991 
Ramman (Adad, or Hadad), 1640, 
1724, 1733, 1753, 1639 
Bamming, General, 5073 
Ramorino, Italian campaign, 4931 
Ramoth-Gilead, 177o 
Ramses : see Rameses 
Rana Sanka, Rajput leader, 1225 
Ranavalona UI., queen of Madagascar, 
2351 

Randolph, earl of Moray, 3915 
Randolph, Governor Edmund, S. 

government scheme (1787), 6205 
Raneb, king of Egypt. 2033 
Rangoon. 1278, 1297, 1364, 1396 

Ranjicic, Gima, gipsy poet, 3111 
Ranjit Singh of Lahore, 1275, 1276, 
1286, 1524 

Ranke, Leopold von, 5055 
Rano, Hausa state, 2223 
Rantaseutn lake, 3637 
Rapanui : see Easter Island 
Raphael, 2849, 3968, 4129, 4133 
Raphia, battle of (217 b.c.), 1842 
Rapier, use of in battle, 3395 
Rasch ed-din Khodja, 1512 
Rasekhem-ka, of Egypt, 2040 
Rashi, province. 1711 
Rashtiakuta, 1205 
Raspail, Franyois Vincent, 4949 
Rassam, Hormuzd (British consul of 
Chuldfean d«*sceiit, not Armenian, 
as stated in text), 1557, 5520 
Rassunu : .see Bezon 
Rastadt, fortre.ss reduced (1849), 4965 
Rastadt, peace of (1714), 4464 
Rastislav, king of Moravia, 3146 
Rastka, Servian arclibishop : see Sava 
Ratbod, duke of the b’risians, 3480 
Ratchis, king of the Lombards. 3466 
Rathouris, or Ra-en-user, king of 
Egypt, 2037 

Ratisbon : see Regensburg 
Batnapora : see Ava 
Ratoises, or Radadf, king of Egvpt, 
2036 

Rat Portage, Ont., 6156 
Rattazzi Urbano, Italian minister, 
5018, 5020, 5036, 5038, 5040, 

5093 

R.attvik, Sweden, girls of, 3577 
Ravaillac assassinates Henry IV., 4202 
Ravenna, Byzantine influence, 2930, 
2913 2931 

— Church state absorbs (1213), 3950 

— Exarch’s power in 7th century, 3463 

— (jaribaldi^B retreat, 5047 

— Goths besiege (491-93), 2794 

— Polenta family rule over, 3958 

— Roman court at, 2790, 3451 

— Theodoric’s palace, 3457 
Ravenna, battle (1512), 3832, 3833 
Rayahs, term explained, 3097 
Raymond Berengar IV. of Catalonia, 

as regent of Aragon, 3991 
Raymond of Poitou, 4025, 2961 
Raimond de Puy, 4029 
Raymond IV. of Tonlonse, 4017-26 
Raymond VI. of Toulouse, 4130, 3774-75 
Raymond VIL of Toulouse, 3798, 4033 
Raymond, count of Tripolls, 4033 
^ziyah Begum, queen of Slave 
dynasty, 1218 
Reason, definition, 108 
Rebecca Biots (1843), 4811 
Rebecqne, Henri Benjamin Constant 
de (1767-18.30), 5264 
Rdbenae, Vicomte de, 4436 
Bebn. tribe, 2412 

Recared, king of the Goths (586-601), 
3872. 3511 
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Beooared family, 3988 
Reocesvinth, king of the Goths (649- 
72), legal code, 3512 
Recent (human) geological system, 

89 

“ Beoessional,” by Kipling, facing 
page 1 

Recbabite rebellion, 1772, 1782 
Reohad, Efiendi : see Mohammed V. 
of Turkey 

Recbberf, Count, 5032, 5061 
Beoife, Dutch settlement, 5950 
R^collets, French order, 6022, 6034 
“ Red Book ” liturgy, 4378 
Redistribution Bill (1884), 2177 
I Red River expedition, Canada, 6130 
Red River, 1388, 14x5 
Red Russia, 3216 
Red Sea. 1433, 1424, 1421, 1430 
Beet. 1357 

Reform Bill and Act (1832), 4806, 4810, 
5003, 5431 

Reform Bill (1866-67), 5000, 5003-04, 
5163 

Reformation, history of period, 3743- 
60, 4139-56, 4179-4209: see also 
names of reformers 

— Bohemia, 3166 

— Denmark, 4370 

— England, 4236 

— Genevans renouncing Romanism, 

4207 

— Norway, 4370 

— sacking of a monastery, 4148 

— Spaiiisli opposition, 4226 

— Sweden, 4377 

— wars of rt'ligion, 4149-56 

— Zwingli’s doctrines, 4206 
Regensburg, Ilyzauline art, 2967 

— Council of (1471), 2997 

— Diets (1575), 4294 ; (1608), 4205 ; 

(1640), 4311 

— Treaty of (1684), 4438 

— view, 4599 

— Wallenstein’s army captures (1634), 

4.308 

Reggio, in Middle Ages, 3949 
Regnier, Henri, 5380 
Regulus, M. Atilius, 2637, 2638, 2639 
Reboboam, son of Solomon, 1572, 1768, 
1769 

Reichenau, monastery, 4010 
Rcichensperger brothers, 4974 
Reichsbadt, duke of : see Napoleon, 
Josepli 

Reid. Rt. Hon. G. H.. facing o. 1083 
Reigate valley, recovered from eea, 117 
Reincarnation, 1180, l5oo 
Reindeer, domestication hv various 
tribes, 158, 195, 640-41, 647 

— skull used as drinking vessel, 140 , 145 
Reindeer Period, 134, 137. 140, 145 
Rejangs, 342 

Rekab, god, 1733 

Relevium, in feudal system, 4102 

Relics of saints, 3720 

Religion, continuity in forma, 2362-63 

— development of, 204-15, 290 

— persecution for flrst time in history, 

1568 : see also countries and races 
Religions orders : see Knights and Mon- 
astic orders ; also names of orders 
Religions peace (16th century), 4293 
Remus, 2617 

Renaissance, Germany, 4172 

— Great men and their achievements, 

4121-36 

— Hungary, 3122 

— Italy, 3953-74, 4281 

— Roman law readapted, 4121 
Renan, Ernest, 1738, 5392 
R6n6, king of Anjou, 3414 
Reioir, French painter, 5390 
Repartimiento, 5923 
Representative assemblies, origin of, 218 
Reptile fond, in Germany (1869), 5082 
Reptiles of Saurian age, plate following 

88 

Republican Party, in U.S.A., formation, 
6220, 6232, 6257 

Bequesens y Znniga, Luis de, governor 
of Netherlands (1673), 4260 
“ Reserved Rights,” privileges granted 
to Bavaria and Wtirteraberg, 5143 

Beshid Pasha, 2162 
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Bestitutioii, Edict ol (1629), 4304 
Betiel. Pieter, Poer commandant, 2318 
Retz, Jean Frnm;oi8 Paul de Qondi, 
Cardinal de : see (londt 
Reuben, king 6f Lcisser Armenia : see 
Rhupew 

Reunion, Act pf (1842), 481 H 
Reunion, French claims, 2:!r)2 
Reuter, Baron J. de, 1990 
Reval, castle, 32J5 

— Swedish occupation, 1561, 4378 

— foundation, 3214, 3559 
“ Revenge,” loss of, 5945 
Reventlow, Count Friedrich, 4945 
Rewbell, policy in Frencli Directory, 

4079 

Rex, title : sec King 
Reyes, Batael, 5009 
Reykjavik, woman, 3564 
i^yteu, Thaddeus, facing page 3283 
Rezon, king of Damascus (c. 950 n.c.), 
1728 

Rezon, king of Damascus (c. 738 b.c.), 
1577, 1670, 1730 

Rheetia, Roman province, 2432, 3436 
Rhaetians in (xaul, 2430 
Rhea, (Ireek goddess, 292 
Rheinfelden, capture (1638), 4310 
Rhens, electoral conference (1338), 3624 
Rhigas of Pheree, Constantine, 4852 
Rhine, 3436, 3491, 3445 
Rhine, battle of (1672), 4425 
Rhine, Confederacy of (1658), 4409 
Rhine, Confederation of (1806-13), 4730 
Rhinoceros, carcases of Ice Age, 121-122 
Rhode Island, colonisation (1635), 6046 
Rhodes, Asia Minor territory ac(iuired, 
1830 

— Athens’ relations with, 2517-18 

— colossus, 225, 229 

— Hospitaller’s rule, 4043, 4046 

— Levantine traders visit, 282 

— Rome’s relations with, 1830, 2630 

— Turkish attacks, 3002, 4043 

— view, 3005 

Rhodes, Cecil, 2331, 2332, 5470 
Rhodesia, administration, 5566 

— defences, 5593 

— future discussed, 5649 

— history, 2332, 5514 

Rhodesia, Southern, 5568, 5590 
Rhodopian oracle, 2401 
Rhoxolaoi. Sarmatian tribe, 2448, 2449 
Rhupen (Reuben), king of Ties.ser 
Armenia (1080), 1955 
Rialto, Venice, 4605 
Riasan, Mongol attack ( 1237), 3305 
Rib- Adda, Prince tJebal, 174o 
Ribadda, Egyptian governor, 2107 
Ribault, Jacques, 6015 
Ribuarii, tribes, 3448, 3471 
Ricasoli, Baron Bettino, dictator of 
Tuscany (1859), 5037, 5038, 5050 
Ricci, Blatteo, 827, 827 
Rice-growing, 718, 455, 550 
Richard of Albano, cardinal, 3596 
Richard of Aversa, 3942 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, 3615 
Richard I. of England, (Urur de Lion, 
1963, 3866-68, 3868, 3869 

— Cologne merchants favoured, 4061 

— Philip Augustus’ relations with, 

3772, 3779, 3866-68 

— Scottish king’s relations with, 3913 

— third Crusade under, 3386, 3772, 

3779, 3866-68, 4034-40, 4035, 4036 
Richard II. of England, 3882-94, 3884, 
3887,3888, 4079 

Richard ill. of England, 3900, 6?24, 
3903, 3904 

Richard n. of Normandy, 3842 
“ Richard the Redeless,” 3894 
Richard, abbott of St. Vannes, 4013 
Richard, duke of York (father of 
Edward IV.), 3895-96, 3932 
Richard, duke of York (son of Edward 
IV.), 3900, 3901, 3902 
Richards, Sir George H., 6325 
Richardson, C. L., 533, 558, 561 
Richardson, Sir John, 6340, 6325 
Richardson, fomnel (1689-1761), 4546 
Richeiien, Cardinal, 4154, 4313, 6022 

— portrait, 4316 

— state barge, 4318 

— Thirty Years war, 4308 
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RichelieUy Duke ol(182o), 4839, 4i43 
Richepiu, Jean, 5383 
Richmond, Duchess of, 44^9 
Richmond, Virginia, 6240, 6247 
Ricimer, Roman jronerai(r. 459), 2792 
Ricoldo da Monte Croce, 4047, 4050 
Riddarholm Canal, Stockholm, 3575 
Ridirewayv Colonel, 1342 
Ridhouan, Seljiik ruler, 1962 
Ridley, Nicholas, 4247 
Bidolh, conspiracy (1571-72), 4272 
Riedkirchen, General, 5026 
Rieger, Ladislaus, 4947 
Riego, Hpanisii rebel (d. 1823), 4841, 
4843, 4846, 4847, 6007 
Riel, Louis (1844-85), Canadian rebel, 
5524, 6130-4, 6130 

Rienzi, Cola di, tribune of Rome, 3406, 
3946, 3947, 3950, 4121 
Rieti, battle of (1821), 4845 
Riga, archbishopric, 3712 

— foundation, 3366, 3704 

— trade, 4068, 4076 

— views, 3213 

Righi, Professor, Italian inventor, 5372 
Right, Declaration of (1688), 4479 
Rights, individual, 2376 
Rights of Man, declaration of, 4575, 
6385-86 

Rigord (d. 1209), 3808 
Rigsraad, Danish Council, 3563, 4369 
Rig-Veda, sacred book, 1181, 1212 
Rimak, Peruvian god, 5836 
Rimini under the Malatcsta, 3958, 3964 
Rimmon : see Ramman 
Rim-Sin, last king of Larsa, 1598, 1701 
Ring«nebula, theory of universe, 79, 
81, 83 

Ringsted, assembly, 3557 
Rinnoji-no^Miya, 518, 579, 581 
Rio de Janeiro, installation as Brazilian 
capital, 5957 

— French possession, 5931 

— population statistics, 

— Rjrtuguese government transferred 

to, 6007 

— views, 6002. 6003 

Rio, treaty of (1825), 4848 
Rio Tinto, Northmen’s expeditions, 4010 
Ripon, Marquess of, 1338, 1342 
Riu-Kiu Islands (Loo Choo), 459, 590, 
Rivarola, Cardinal (c. 1823), 4876 
Rivers, their influence on history 
and civilisation, 382-86, 385, 397 
Riverside, Cal., irrigation, 365 
Riviere, Major Henri Laurent, 1415 
RivoU, battle of (1797), 4681 
Riyoshu, Japanese landowners, 489, 491 
Riyo-siu, Japanese god, 459 
Rizal, Dr., Philippine hero, 936 
Rizzio, David, 4271, 4352, 4356, 4360 
Ro, Egyptian king, 246 
Roanoke, Raleigirs settlement, 6018 
Robert of Abrissel, J733 
Robert of Anjou (c. 922), 3764 
Robert of Anjou (c, 1342), 5005 
Robert Guiscard, duke of Apulia (1015- 
85), campaigns. 2958, 4054-55, 

3380, 3654, 3942 
Robert, count of Bethiine, 3776 
Robert L, count of Flanders, 2958, 4018 
Robert I. of France, 3776 
Robert II., the Pious, of France (990- 
1031), 3495, 3770,3771 
Robert, earl of Gloucester (c. 1139), 
3864 

Robert the Wise of Naples (1309-43), 
3965, 3976 

Robert of Normandy, son of William I 
the Compieror, 3860, 4018 I 

Robert I., the Bruce, of Scotland (1274- 
1329), 3914-15, 3917 

— capture of wife and child, 3916 

— character, 3920-21 ' 

— Edinburgh charter, granted, 3927 

— Stirling monument, 3922 

— war with England, 3879- 80 
Robert H. of Scotland (1371-90), 3915, 

3917 

Robert HI. of Scotland (1390-1406), 
3915, 3917 

Robert the Strong, progenitor of the 
Capets (d, 867), 3550 
Roberts of Kandahar, Lord, Afghan 
campaign (1879-80), 1336, 1528, 
5490, 5502 
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Roberts of Kandahar, Lord, South 
African campaign, 2340, 2340, 5516 

— portrait, J336 

Roberval, J. de la Roque, 6017 
Robespierre, Maximilian, 4640, 4669, 
4669, 4670 

Robinson, George Augustus, 1026 
Roch, Shah, Mongol ruler in Persia, 1973 
Rochambeau, General, 4661, 6096 
Rochdale co-operative movement, 5253 
Rochefort, Henri, 5722, 5123 
Rochelle, France, Canadian settlers sail 
from, 6028 

— Protestant stronghold, 372 

— siege of (1573), 4288 
-(1627-28), 4314, 4331 

Roches, Peter des, 3871 
Rock-dwellers : see cave-dwellers 
Rockefeller, John D., 6312, 6274 
Rockingham, Charles, Marquess of 

(d. 1784), 4548, 4552, 6076-94 

“Rock scorpions ” of Gibraltar, 5600 
Rocky Mountains, views, 5580, 6069 
Rod, Edouard, French writer, 5383 
Rodadero, Monte, Inca remains, 5844-58 
Roderick of Cordova, king of the Coths, 
3514, 3513 

Rodin, Auguste, 5388, 5390 
Rodney, Lord, Admiral, 4567, 6100, 
5527, 4519, 4518 

Rodoald, king of the Lombards (652- 
653), 3464 

Roe, Sir Thomas, Indian mission (1615), 
1233, 1233, 5448 

Roger, bishop of Salisbury, 3864 
Roger I. of Sicily (1()31-11()]), 3380, 
3547, 3551, 3942 

Roger n. of Sicily (1097-1154), 3554, 
3942-43 

Roger de Lauria, governor of Attica, 
Turkish alliance (1363), 2983 
Roger del Principato, death (1119), 4028 
Roghi, El, Morocco throne claimed 
(1909), 6367 

Rogolubski, Russian ruler (1158), 328? 
Rohilkhand, Hastings’ policy, 1262 
Rohillas, 1262, 5498-5500 
Rojas, Francisco de, 5913 
Rokn Ed-din, head of the Assassins 
(1255-56), 1967 

Rokn Ed-din Bibars I. of Egypt, 4042-43 
Roland, Paladin, frontispiece, to face 
page 3481, 3806, 3986 
Roland, Madame, execution (1703), 4676 
Rollin, Alexandre, 4908 
Bollo (Rolf) the Northman, 3378, 3543, 
3550, 3761 
Rols, 342 

Roma, goddess of Rome, 2678 

Roman of Moldavia (1 '186), 3059 
Roman IL of Moldavia (1447-48), 3060 
Roman of Volhynia (d. 1205), 3301 
Romance or Latin races, 335 
Roman Catholic Church, Charles 
Martel’s appropriation of property, 
3480 

— China, 825 

— civilising effect of, 2350 

— X)ouncils : see Councils of the Church 

— Croatia, 3084 

— Denmark abolishes, as national 

religion (1536), 4371 

— England under Elizabeth, 4260 

— England under James II., 4474 

— e])iscopacy in Roman empire, 2796 

— European position (1850), 4974 

— Frankish empire’s relations with, 

3524 

— France in Revolution period, 4573, 

4656 

— France in present day, 5392 

— (ierman quarrels (1844), 4893-94 

— Dermany after Reformation, 4258 

— Greek Church’s quarrel with, 2946, 

2955, 3259 : see Crimean War for 
quarrel re Holy Sepulchre 

— Greek Church attempts union with 

(1596), 3259 

— Gregory the Great’s reforms, 3522 

— growth of power (325-814) 3517-28 

— Holy Roman emperor’s influence, 

3723 

— Hungary under Sigismund I., 3140 

— Hungary under Stephen I., 3116 

— Ireland under Cromwell, 4351 

— Irish penal laws, 4771-4772 
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Boman Catholic Church, Jubilee in* 
stitiited every 25 years, 3755 

— Korea, 866, 868 

— mediajval ceremony of blessing young 

soldier, 3410 

— mediaeval extension of power, 3372 

— mediaeval heresies, 3738 

— mixed marriages question, 4828 

— Papacy : see Papacy 

— Photius^s struggle with, 3079 

— Poissy Abbey, conference with 

Protestants, 4284 

— Poland, 3229, 3259 

— Prussian establishment (1821), 4827 

— Prussian (piarrel, 19th century, 4893, 

4974, 5214-17 

— Reformation : see Reformation 

— Switzerland, 19th century, 4782 
Romauisation of early world, 54-55 
Roman law, English law founded on, 

2602 

— Justinian Code, 2008 

— Renaissance readaptation of, 4121 

— Theodosius II. *s code, 2792 
Romano, 2Uborio, 5044 

Romanoff dynasty, foundation (1613), 
3325 : see also names of rulers 
Romanovski, General, 1519 
Romansch, ethnology, 342 
Romanus I., Lacapenus, Byzantine 
emperor (919-944), 2948, 2951 
Romanus II., Byzantine emperor (959- 
963), 2952 

Romanus III., Byzantine emperor ( 1 028- 
34), 2954 

Romanus IV., Byzantine emperor ( 1067- 
71), 1955, 2957, 2958 
Romanus the Melode, hyiiin writer, 2923 
Roman wall from Tyne to Solway : see 
Hadrian’s Wall 

Rome (ancient), rise and faU, 62-64. 
2382-86, 2601-2805 

— pageant of, 2609-16 

— actors, 2653, 2655 

— African province founded after fall 

of Carthage, 2199 

— agriculture, 2653-54, 2656, 2831 

— Appiaii Way, 2630 

— army, Augustus organises, 2694 
decline of, 2653 

German auxiliaries, 3441, 3443 

Marius, organises, 2657 

— Asian empire, 1832, 1859 

— Atlantic explorations, 5660 

— augury, practice of, 2627 

— Augustan Age, 2691-27(»7 

— Britain conquered, 3498 

— Byzantine influence, 2932 

— Byzantine civilisation influenced by, 

2919 

— Carthage, peace with, 2192-4, 2649- 

50 

— Christianity : see Christianity 

— Chronological table, 65, 2800 

— Cimbriin wars, 3434 

— citizenship, allies, discontent at with- 

holding of, 2658 

development, 2607 

dress of citizen, 2658 

r- Italians receive (84 n.c.), 2660 

' — city state, rise of, 2617-36 

— coinage, 197, 2636 

— colonies, 2622-51 

— Colosseum, 2613, 2741, 2757 

— Constantine's reforms, 2781-82 

— constitutional and social ideals, 

2383-85 

— consuls' administration, 2626 

— culture, development, 2601-08 

— Dacian wars, 2746, 2750 

— Danube provinces war (169), 2761 

— degradation of emperors after Tiberius 

2717-28 

— Diocletian's reforms, 2775-78 

— division of empire into east and west 

(395), 2387, 2787 

— drama in, 2653 

— Eastern empire of Byzantium : see 

Byzantine Empire 

— Egypt conquered, 2137 

— empire's fall, cause, 2801 

— Etruscan war and domination, 2424, 

2618, 2630 

— extension of power, 2384, 2628, 2630, 

2660 

— Are in time of Nero (64 a.d.), 2722 


Rome, foundation, legend, 2617, 2619 

— frontier fortifleations of empire, 3445 

— Frankish domination, 2393 

— Gauls subdued. 2641 

— Gauls attack t-apifol, 2429-30, 2625 

— ghdiatorial combats, 2657, 2657 

— Greek influence on history, religion^ 

and art, 2453-54, 2599-2608 

— Holy Roman empire : see Holy 

Roman f^mpire 

— Illyrians subdued, 2582 

— Indian Ocean commerce, 1425 

— Jugurthine war (111 u.c.), 2199 

— Julius Craar’s rule, 2606, 2668 

— land tenure, reforms, 2654 

— legions mutiny (70), 2739 

— map of barbarian invasions, 2797 

— map of empire, 2738 

— Marsian war, 2659 

— merchant wars, 2652 

— navy formed, 2637 

— Papacy : see Papaev 

— Parthian wars, 1871, 2387, 2752, 

2758 

— people, character and ethnology, 

342, 2601-3 

— Persian wars, 1876 

— Plebeian’s rise to power, 2626 

— JV)rtus Claudius built, 2719 

— lYa^torian emperors, 2763 

— Pyrrhic war, 2632 

— republic, decline of, 2651-60 

— rival Cccsars’ wars (305-14), 2781 

— rural depopulation, 2653, 2656 

— Sabine alliance, 2634 

— sacred geese legend, 2625 

— Saleeby on causes of greatness and 

decadence, 6409, 6416-17 

— Sarnnite war, 2628-30 

— Scythian war, 2450 

— senate, government by, 2651 

— serfdom under empire, 4092-97 

— Slav relations with, 3069 
j — slavery, 2815, 2830 

I — social conditions and u])heavals, 

I 2652-54 

— spirit of ancient ]{ome. 2601-8 

— Sulla’s dictatorshi]), 2659-2660 
I — Syrian wars, 1844, 2583 

— taxation, 2652-53 

— Tiberius ('jesar’s reign, 2709 

— triumph of a Ca?sar, 2608 
I — triumvirate, 2661 

— views, Appian way, 2630, 2632, 2633 
aqueducts, ruins of, 2799 

arch of Constantine, 2778 

Aurelian wall, 2771 

baths of Caracalla, 2733 

CamT)agna, 2633 

Capitol. 2729 

Circus Maximus, 2690, 2730 

Colosseum, 2613, 2757 

dwelling houses. 2734 

Forum, 2703, 2704, 2705, 2731, 

2735, 2751 

general view, 2736 

— — palaces of tlv^ Osars, 2700 
Palatine Hill, 2701 

Pantheon of Agrippa, 2699, 2732 

Sacred Way, with-temple of Jovis 

Statoris. 2736 

Servian Wall, 2636 

Stadium, 2747 

Temple of Venus, 2729 

Trajan's column, 2751 

— walls built, 2634 

— water supply of Agrippa , 2700 
Rome (mediaeval and modern), Gothic 

conquest, 2387-88 2787-99, 3447- 
58 

— French invest (1849), 4784, 4932 

— Garibaldi’s defence, 5036 

— German college founded (1532), 4258 

— German pillage (1527), 4213, 4214 

— Hun invasion, 2790-93, 2791, 2797 

— Italian troops invest (1870), 5092 

— moneylenders in, 3956 

— Odoacer overthrows 3454-55 

— peace conference ( 1454), 2994 

— revolution of 1848—49, 4953-54 

— Saracen raids (841 and 846), 4o09 

— Theodore the Ostrogoth’s reign, 

8465-58 

— Vandal sack (455), 2203-4, 2792 

— views. Garibaldi’s monument, 5048 
general view, 5289 
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Rome, Palatine Hill to-day, 2701 

St. John Lateran, 3945 

Rome, Bonaparte kings : see their 
names 

Romer, Friedrich, 4022 
Romer, Ole, Danish physicist, 4577, 4578 
Romilly, Sir S., 6340 
Romitu, ancient Egyptian ptople, 2022 
Romuald, hermit (c. 1018), 2725 
Romuald, duke of Benevento (c. 071), 
3404 

Romulus, 2017, 2018 
Roncaglia. Diet of (1158), 3606, 3044 
Roacevalles, battle of, 3484, 3086 
Ronge, Johannes, 4803-04, 4930 
Ronororaka, stone figures, 905 
Ronsard, Pierre de, Frenoii loet, 4281 
Rooke, Admiral Sir George (1650-1700), 
4454-5455 

Rood, Field-Marshal (1803-70), 5050, 
5050 

Roosevelt, Theodore, president, IT. 8. A., 
6275, 6308, 6314, 0209, 0271, plate 
facing 6255 

Roothaan, Johann Philip, 4802 
Rorke's Drift, defence (1870), 2288, 
2291, 2327, .5513 

Rosas, Juan Manuel de, 5084-86 
Rose, Sir Hugh : set' Stratlmairu, Lord 
Roseau, Dominica, fair. 0180 
Rosebery, Lord, 518,-), 5187, 5495, 6377 
Rosetta Nile, 2022 
Rosetta Stone, 14, 2133 
Roshen-akhtar Mohammed Shah, Mogul 

emperor (1710-48), 1240 
Roskilde, Denmark, giant chamher, 196 
Roskilde, peace of (1658), 437.5, 4384 
Ross, Polar e.\()editiouH, 6338, 6340, 
634,5-6 , O.'iOO. 0;i:S7 
Rossbaoh, bittle (1757), 4543 
Rossbrunn, bat tie of (1866), 5070 
Rossi, Count Pellegrino de, 405.3, 5034 
Rossi. Roberto di, Aristotle translated, 
4125 

Rostand, Edmond, 5.387 
Rostov, Russia, 3302 
Rothari, king of the Lombards (636- 
652), 3463 

Rotislav, llussian prince (d. 1066), 

3300 

Rotterdam, view, 5359 
Rouen, treaty of (1.588), 4200 
Roumania : sec Rumania 
Roumelia under 'J'nrkish rule, 3007 
Roundheads : sec Pariiimcntarians 
Rousseau, Jean JaoQues, 78, 2800, 4575, 
6384, 4508 

Rousseau. Waideck, 5302 
Roveredo, battle of (1706), 4681 
Rovere familv, Urhino under, 3908 
Rowntree, Seebohm, 64oi 
Rowton Heath, bittlc of (1645), 4347 
Roxana, wifoof Alc.vander the Great, 2562 
Royal African Company of England, 
2274, 54.52 

Royal Exchange, London, 4616, 4004 
Royal George, 5529 

Royalists, in civil war between (Tharles I 
and Parliament, 4344, 6186, 4326 
Royal Niger Company, 2278, 5519 
“ Royal Prince.” -5.52,^ 

“ Royal Road ” into Asia, 283-85, 284 
Royal Society founded (1660), 4473 
Rozgony, battle of (1312), 3138 
Rua (Rof, lliigha, Rugilas), Hun leader, 
3028 

Ruad : see Arvad 
Ruanweli Dagoba. ruins, 1364 
Bnbrnquis, William de, 50 
Rnch, Shah, Mongol ruler, 1497 
Rucuyennes. Carib tribe, 324 
Rudau. battle of (1370), 3711 
Rudiger, Count, 4941 
Rudolf of Austria, son of Emperor 
Albert (d. 1307), 3620 
Rudolf IV.. duke of Austria (1358), 3162 
Rudolf I., duke of Burgundy, 3762 
Rudolf II., duke of Burgundy, 3762, 
3937 

Rudolf in., duke of Burgundy, 3589, 
3776 

Rudolf of Burgundy, king of France 

(923), 3763 

Rudolf 1. of Hapsbnrg, German emperor 
(1273-91), 3157, 3399, 8617-19, 
3819 
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Bndoll XL, German emperor 
1612), 3010, 3012, 3126, 4294 
Badolt, the Stammerer, Count Palatine 
(1300), 3620 

Bodolt of Bheiolelden, Swabian duke 
(d. 1080), 3594-95, 3596 
Badra, incarnation of Siva, 1207 
Budrawarman, king of Cambodia, 1401 
Bndwan el-Oelfl, 2155 
Bael, peace of (1649), 4316 
Bofas, Virginias (68), 2724 
Biigea, 3558, 3699, 3429 
Bug! (Rugians), Teutonic people, 3428, 
3429, 3459, 3455, 3438 
Bum, kingdom, Asia Minor, 1956, 1971, 
3105 

— see also Iconium 
Rumania, area and population, 

— dialects, 3051 

— liobrudslia ceded to (1878), 5206 

— ethnology and origin of people, 342, 

3051 

•— finance and industries, 

— foundation of state (1861), 5012 

— government, 

— history, 3051, 5020, 5030, 5322 

— Moldavian people, 3059 

— Turkey’s struggle with (1877), 5204 

— Wallachlan kingdom, 3051 
Bumaus, in United States, 41 
Rumat, people of W. Svidan, 2222, 2228 
Rami, Jelal ed-din, mystic poet, 1970 
Rumili, castle, 1452, 2990 
Rumjanzoo, Peter, 3359 

Rump Parliament (1649), 4348 
Runeberg, Job. L., Finnish iK»et (1804- 
77), 78, 5162 

Ruujiber, Anatolian peasants, 3016 
Ruotsi, Scandinavian tribe : see R us 
Rupee, rate of exchange fixed, 1345 
Rupert, bishop of Woms, 3078 
Rupert of the Palatinate, emperor 
(1‘400-10), 3628, 3631, 3632, 3967 
Rupert, Prince, Royalist leader (d. 
1682), 4344 

Rupert’s Land, Manitoba absorbs, 6130 
Rurik, Scandinavian hero, 3181, 3183, 
3285, 3286, 3539 

Rus (Ruotsih Scandinavian tribe, 3539 
Rosas I., of Urartu, 1578, 1673, 1788 
Rasas II. of Urartu, 1788 
Rusas m. o! Urartu, 1788 
Buskin, John, 2805, 4823, 6413 
Russell, Admiral, 4444, 5526 
Russell, Lord J., 4975-95, 6126-27 
Russell, Lord William, trial and exe- 
cution (1683), 4471, 4474, 4475 
Russia, history, 2896-2006, 3181-92, 
3263-3368, 519.3-5212. 5295-6316 

— agrarian conditions, 5305 

— Alexander I.’s reign, 4849 

— area, 

— army, Cossacks, 3265, 5304, 5305 j 
foundation by Peter the Great, 

3334 

reforms, 5196, 6299 • 

tsar among his soldiers, 5301 

— Austrian alliance (1726), 3358 

— Baltic provinces obhiined, 3332 

— Baltic Sea-, influence in, 3368 

— Byzantine influence, 2944, 3294 

— Byzantine wars, 2942, 3288, 3290 

— Central Asia, power in, 1519-22, 

1539, 1542-49 

— Christianity adopted, 2944, 3292 

— convicts in Siberia, 686-87 

— Ck)88ack power, 675, 3263-77 

— Cossack types, 3265, 3266, 3267 

— costumes of Royalty, 3327 

— Crimean war : see Crimean war 

— crown regalia, 3356 

— currency, 

— drunkenness in, 5312 

— Duma, 5294, 5316 

— ethnology and origin of people, 342, 

457, 2944, 3181-82, 3539-40 

— European power, growth, 4498 

— Finland acquired (1809), 5160 

— French alliance under Ificholas II., 

6226 

— Hungarian campaign (1849), 4940-41 

— image worship, 2937 

— Japanese war (1904-05), 617-32, 

874-85 

— Khiva expeditions (1889-73), 1619- 
22. ISBO, 1621^ 1622 
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— Mongol empire (1222-1462), 1483, 
3305-13 

— naval power under Peter the Great, 
3332 

— nobles* charter, 3346 
— Northern wars with Sweden 

(1700-21), 3332, 4500 
— Northmen found kingdom in 9th 
century, 3181, 3285, 3539, 4061 

— origin of name, 3181-82, 3539 
— Parliament of Catherine II. 3349 
— Peter the Great as founder of modem 

Bussia, 3331-44 

— police organisation, 5301 

— population, 

— postal system, 3329 

— priests and officers, 5315 

— railway construction, 5310 

— reactionary movements (1825), 4850, 
(1881), 5195; (1905-06), 5296 

— Homan as monarch of all llussia 
(c., 1200),' 3301 

— Bomanof dynasty founded, 3325 

— rulers* portraits, 3286, 3287, 3309, 
3314 

— Bussian Academy founded (1783), 
3352 

— San Stefano Peace (1878), 5206 

— Scythian kingdom in Crimea, 2444- 
50 

I — serfs emancipation, 3350, 5193, 6382 

— strikes, 5309 

— trade, Diiteh, in 16th century, 3328 
English, in 16th century, 3320-28, 

6326 

(werman, in Middle Ages, 4067-68 

modern statistics, 

— Treaty of Paris, secession from 

(1870), 5130, 5167. 5106 

— Turkestan conquests, 1519-22 

— Turkish relations with, 3100-02, 

— Turkish wars (1677-79), 3017; 

(168:1-1 711), 3100-1, 33:i:i, 3:1.57- 
68; (1769), 3359; (1792), 3:160; 
(1809), 4851 ; (1827-28), 4858 ; 

(1877), 5171, 5204 ; (1853-56) ; see 
Crimean war 

— Ukraine acquired (1667), 3326 

— Ukraine revolt (1767-68), .3351 

— weiglits and measures, 

— Western culture introduced, 3326-28 

— women rulers, 3346-54 

Russian (Eastlai«l, or Baltic) Company, 
4280, 4617 

Bustobak, battle of (1811), 4851 
Rnstum, Persian general, 1913 
Ruthenians, ethnology, 342 
Ryacotta Port, 1143 
Rye House Plot (1683), 4475 
Ryot, Indian peasant cultivator, 1281 
Ryswiok, Dutch fair, 4597 
Ryswick, treaty of (1697), 4160, 4444, 
6034-35 

S 

Saarbruoken, 5107 

Sabseans, commerce ruined by tlie 
Ptolemies, 1888 

— ethnology of race, 342, 330 

— Jewish rulers, 1889 

— towms, 1887 

— Yemen ruled by, 1887 
Sabako, king of Ethiopia, 2121 
Sabazius, form of the Greek god 

Dionysus, 1791 

Sabelli, tribes, 2414, 2628, 2659 
Sabioa, wife of Hadrian, 2753, 2755 
Sabine, Sir Edward, 6337 
Sabines, 342, 2414, 2620, 2634 
Sabinianns, defeat (505), 3033 
Sabrina land, discovery (1839), 6345 
Saoee, conquest by Alexander, 2562 
Saooas, Ammonias : see Ammonias 
Saccas 

Saeohi, Bartolommeo, 412^ 

Saoheverell, Dr., 4489 

Sachs, Hans, Meistersinger, 3004 

Sac Indians, 312 

“ Sacred Bridge,” Ama*no Hashidatd, 
426, 429 

” Saered edict,” of emperor Eang-bsi, 
78« 
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” Sacred lance,” at siege of Antioch 
(1098), 4021 

Sacrifice, 207, 1172, 2462 

— human : see Human Sacrifices 
Saosahuaman, Inca sun-worship, 5868 
Sadduoees, rise of, 1857 
Sa’di, Persian poet, 1970 
Sadi (or Taki), Elamile king, 1702 
Sadon, Talaing kingdom, Burma, 1.393 
Safed, Moslem conquests, 4034, 4043 
Safiarid dynasty, 1945, 1950 
Safid, “ The Sofy,” dynasty, 71 
Safvet Pasha, grand vizir, 5203 
Sagalassians : see Shakalealia 
Sagan Pasha, capture of Constantinople 
(1453), 2992 

Sagas, poems, 3532, 3542, 3509 
Saghaliu, idand, 410, 418, 590, 671 
Saguntum, 2641 

Sahak, Armenian catholious, 2928 
Sahaptin, tribe. 5707 
Sahara, 1999, 2183, 2206 
— negro type, 351 
Sabo, Maliratta ruler, 1212 
Sahara, king of Egypt, 2(»;{7 
Said Pasha, Suez Canal concession 
granted (1854), 2103 
Saif ed Dauleh, llanidanide ruler, 1946 
Saigo Takamori, .Satsuma clan. 504, 
588 

Saigon, town and province, 1413 
Saikio, Kioto, capital of Japan, 420, 
474, 569, .581 

Sails, first use of, 191, 5088 
St. Antonius, order ot, 373:4 
Saint-Arnaud, Gene-ai J. L. de (1796- 
1854). 4956. 4it87 
St. Augustine, Flor., 6010, 021!) 

St. Augustine, Spanish colony, 0021 
St. Balaam, monaslery, 27 
St. Bartholomew, Massacre of (1572), 
4155, 4205, 4270, 4288. 4288 
St. Bartholomew of Property, 4052 
St. Basil, cathedral. Moscow, 3311 
St. Benedict of Aviz, ktiights ot, 3992, 
4003 

St. Brice’s Day massacre, 3842 
St. Caterina, Portuguese settlement, 
59:40 

St. Cezaire, 27 

St. Charles, Canada, Papineau rebellion 
(1837). 6120 

St. Christopher, : see St. Kitts 
St. Clair sur Epte, treaty ot (911), 3550 
St. Denis, Canada, Papineau rebellion 
(1837), 6120 

St. Denis, France, fair of, 4003 

St. George, Windward Island, 

6193 

St. George’s, Bermudas, 5539 
St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, 4344 
St. Germain, fair of, 4603 

— peace of (1673), 4428; (1079), 4496 
St. Germain-en-Laye, treaties of (1570), 

4287 ; (1035), 4:?09 

St. Gotbard, battle of, 3016, 3130, 4415 
St. Gothard Pass, discovery, 3956 
St. Gotbard Tunnel, 5232 
St. Helena, 5453, 5538, 5568, 5500, 
5667-08 

St. Heller, Jersey, 5601 
St. James of Compostela : see Santiago 
de Comoostela 

I St. James, Knights of, 3992, 4003 
/ St. John, Henry ; see Bolingbroke, 
Viscount 

St. John, Knights of ; see Hospitallers 
St. John, Leeward Islands, 6176, 6184 
St. John, N.B., 

— trade, 6146, 6154-56 

— views, 6168, 6169 
St. John’s, Canada, 6082 

St. John’s, Newfoundland, 6178, 5537, 
6179, 6183 
St. Just, 4670, 6396 

SL Kitts, 6950-52, 6184, 6193, 

6199, 6184 

I St. Lawrence, Gulf of, 6013, 6016-17 
St. Lawrence, river, aboriginal tribes 
on, 5700-2 

— French explorations and early settle 

menta, 6019, 6036, 6056 

— racecourse on Ice, 6150 

8t Leger, Si' Anthony, deputy in Ire* 
land, 4367 
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St. Lada, Windward Island, , 6193. 

6199 

St. Mark’s, Venice, 2966, 3941, 3901 
3962 390i 

St. Mary in Aracoeli, 2891 
St. Martin’s Cross, Iona, 3500 
St. Mary of . Jerusalem, Knights of the 
Hospital of ; see Tentonic Order 
St. Paul, the Apostle, 2847 
St. Paul, Church of, Rome, 28S7 
St. Peter Port, Guernsey, 5001 
St. Petersburg, Academy of Fine Arts, 
3346 

— Academy of Science, 334, 3352 

— foundation (1703), 3332 

— views, 3330, 3341, 3343, 5285 

St. Pierre, Great Britain loses (1763), 
6068, 6178 

St. Pol, constable of France, 3828 
St. Quentin, battle.of (1871), 5138 
“Saints, The,” battle (1782), 4563, 
456r 6100 

Saints, (Jhristian, adoration in early 
Church, 2884 

St. Sebastian, storming of (1813), 4747 
Saint-Simon, Count (.‘laude Henri de, 
“ New Christianity,” 4896, 5261 
St. Sophia, ino8(nie, ('onstontinonle. 

2920, 2992, 2993, 2921 
St. Thomas, Christians of, 2850 

Bt. Vincent, Cape, battles of (1797), 
4683, 4689, 5527; (1833), 4899 

— Portuguese settlement, 5930 

St. Vincent, Earl (1734-1823) ; see 
.Ter vis. Admiral 

St. Vincent, West Indies, 5013, 

6192, 6198-99 

St. Vitale, Ravenna, 2932, 2913 
Saionji, Marquess, 565, 6356 
Sal's, caoital of Psametik kings, 2124 
Saitic Dynasty of Egypt, 61 
Sakce : see Scythians 
Sakais (Samangs), Malay race, 342, 
349, 1388 

Sakalavas, Malagasy tribe, 342, 2350 
Sakkara, Egypt, list of kings found in 
tomb near, 2030 

— mausoleum of Aois bulls, 2096 

— pyramid, 255, 2033 

— tomb of Thi, 2030, 2038 

Sakya, tribe, the Buddha belonging to, 
1185 

Sakya Muni : see Buddha 
Salabery, Colonel de, battle of Chateau' 
guay (1814), 6113 

Saladin (1137-93), 1963-64, 2148, 

4032-40, 5005, 1963, 4034 
“ Saladin tithe,” 4034 
Salado, battle (1340), 3996 
Salamanca, battle of (1812), 4750 
Salamis, battle, 62, 2406, 2500, 

2503. 2505 

Salamis Harbour, 2406 
Salazar, mission re Spanish succession 
(1870), 5100 

Salecby, Dr. C. W., articles by, 99-107, 
2801-5, 6405-32 
Salerno, 2650, 3939, 4054 

— university, 4131 
Salic law, 3787 

Salii, federation of Frankish tribes, 3471 
Salisbury, Earl of, Orleans besieged 
(1428), 3818 

Salisbury, Robert Cecil, Ist earl, 
minister of Queen Elizabeth, 4277 
Salisbury, Robert Cecil, Marquis of, 
6004, 5177, 5187, 5191 
Salish, Indian race, 328 
Sallentinli, Italian tribe, 2399, 2414 
Salmoxis, festival, 2402 
Salome Alexandra, of Judsea, 1857 
Salomo, bishop (911), 3584 
Salsette, India, 1131, 5409 
Salta, batUe (c. 1809), 5964 
Salt Lake City. 6280 
Salutati Colncio (1331-1406), 4124 
Salvador, republic. 6007, 5729 

Sals, peace of (803), 3483 
Salcburg, see founded, 3078 
Salskammeivnt, Iron Age graves, 294 
Sama Veda, sacred book, 1212 
Samaitia : see Samogltia 
Sam’al. Hlttite state, 1726 
temangs, Malay race : see Sakais 
Samanidt dynasty, in Persia, 1951 


Samaria, 1577, 1671, 1730, 1769, 1772, 
1774 

Samaritans, sect, 1776 
Samarkand, 1483, 1496, 1520, 1024 

— irrigation wells near, 1543 

— trade, 1462 

— views, 1488, 1508 
Samarkand, province, 1539, 1541 
Samarra, caliph’s residence. 1944 
“ Sambaquis,” origin of. 5677-79 
Sambaji, Mahratf* leader (d. 1689), 1239 
Sambos (Zambos), 342 

Samtaud, term explained, 242 
Samkhya philosophy, 1180 
Samnites, 342, 2414, 63, 2628-30, 2659 

— see also Sabines 

Samo, Slav leader (627-62), 3075 
Samoa, 975-79, 6270 

— natives, 342, 351, 940, 978 

— views, 976 

Samoa, convention of (1899), 2277 

Samos, island, modern conditions, 
Samogita, conquest byTeutonic Kniglds, 
3711 

Samoyedes, Finno-Cgriau race, 265, 
342-43, 350, 642 
Samsams. Malay race, 343 
Samuel, Bulgarian tsar, 2953, 3040 
Samurai of Japan. 473-588, 534. 535 
San. African people : see Busiimeii 
San Augustin, (^liibcha ruins, 5814-17 

— Drake’s expedition, 5949 

Sanoho I. of Castile (1026 -3.".) : sec 
Sanelm II. the Great, of Navarre 
Sanoho III. of Castile (1157- 58), 3903 
Sanoho IV. of Castile (1284-9.'.), 3996 
Sanebo II. the Great, of Navarre (970- 
1035), 3986-88 
Sancho VII. of Navarre. 3993 
Sancho I. of Portugal (1185-1212), 
4000, 4038 

Sancho II. of Portugal (122.3-48), 4007 
Sanoho (son of Alfonso VI.), defeat bv 
Moors at (feles (1108), 3989 
Sancroft, archbishop of Canterbury 
(1617-93), 4474 

Sanctuary, privilege of, 3396, 3403 
Sand Mountains, 1464 
Sand River Convention (1852), 2320 
Sandemann, George, article, 6321-53 
Sandhurst, Victoria, 1059 

— see also Bendigo 

San Domingo, capital of San Domingo 
Kepublie. .5886, 5921, 5939-42 

— Columbus buried in, 5955, 6195 

— negro outrages, 6195 

San Domingo, republic. 6176, 6266 
Sandshil (or ” Pilgrim Mo<nit”), 4023 
Sanekbt, Eygptian king, 2.'>2, 2034 
Sanfedists, Italian political union. 4876 
San Francisco, 6284-85 
Sangara, king of Kliattis. 1662 
San Germano, moneylenders of Renais- 
sance period, 39.56 
Sangraal, origin of, 4026 
San Ignacio, church, in Argentine, 5933 
Sanjaks, Turkish divisions. 2978 
San Joan de los Llanos, Chibcha 
remains, 5804-12 
San Juan, river, tribes, 5712-21 
San Juan de Ulna, 5525, 5998, 6000, 6017 
Sankara Aoharya (788-820), 1206 
Sankolinsen, Prince, 800 
San-kuo>obi, Chinese romance, 761 
San Lazzaro, monastery. 1717, 3026 
San Lorenzo, church, 3963, 3970 
San Lncar de Barrameda, trade, 5039 
San Marino. 

San Martin, Jot8 de, 5967-88, 6971 
San Martiuo, battle ( 1859), 5027 
San Miguel, colony founded, 5907 
ten Pietro in Vinooli, Rome, 2932 
San Salvador, republic : see Salvador 
San Silveslio in Capite, monaetery, 2932 
Sanskrit, 8, 1128, 1160, 1182, 1211, 5618 
San Stetsno, treaty of (1878), 5171, 
6206, 5209 

Santa, river, aborigines and antiquities, 
6830, 5831, 5838-40 
SanU Orns, General, 5086-89 
Santa Oma, Spanish treasure fleet 
burned (1656), 6486 
Santa Pd de Bogo^ revolution, 5968 
Santala, Indian tribe, 343 
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Santa Lnoia, battle (1848), 4927 

— sculptures, 6757, 5759 

Santa Maria, French privateers, 5948 
Santa Maria Maggiore, Rome, 2032 
Santa Marta, South America, 5917 
Santana (or Santa Ana), General A. L. de, 
dictator of Mexico, 5997, 6228 
Santa Sabina, Rome, 2932 
SantUgo de Chili, revolution, 5971 

— view, 5940 

Santiago Compostela, 3982, 4013 
Santiago de Cuba, American naval 
victory (1898), 5230, 6270, 6267 

ten Vincenzo, monastery, 3940 
ten Vitale: sec St. Vitale 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 6008 
teo Salvador, Congo, 2309 
Saparda, ancient people, 1803 
Saphadin, see Adil Serf-ed-din 
Sapor : see Sbapur 
Sappho, poetess, 2496, 2490 
Sara, derisive verses. 1904 
Saracens : see Arabs and Mohammedan- 
ism, and Moors 

— use of name. 343, 1885 
Saragossa, 2694, 3987, 3989, 3991 

— siege (1809), 4743 

Sarai, capital of Mongol empire of 
Kiptchiik, 3306 
Sarakoles, Hudaiiese race, 336 
Saras, Sudanese tribe, 334 
Saras, battle, 5523 
Saras wati, goddess, 1171, 1207, 1208 
Saratoga, battle, 6089, 6090-94, 6106 
Sarawak, administration, 5.564 

— Brooke touiuls British dependency, 

921-22, 5504 

Sardanapalus : see Asbnrbanipal 
Sardioa, council of (343). 2889 
Sardinia, Aragon ac(|iiire8, 3998-99 

— Austrian wars (1848-49) 4925-32, 

(1857-.59) 5020-30 

— constitution, 4845, 4972 

— Crimean policy : see Crimean War 

— Frederic 11. absorbs. 3951 

— Genoa ac(]uires. 39.58 

— Italian unification movement, 5038 

— people. 343. 1793, 2412 

— Roman oeenpation aJid Cartliaglnian 

wars, 2190. 2640 

— Saracen wars, 3941, 3980, 4011, 

4055 

Sardis, Alexander the Great conquers, 
24.58 

— Antioclius I. defeated at ColoS 

(262 H.C.), 1829 

— Cimmerian capture, 1797 

— manufactures, 1795 

— ruins, 1796 

— sieges, 1814, 1842 

— Si)artan rule, 1818 

Sardis, battle of (394 B.C.), 1818 
Sards : see Sardinia, people 
Sarduri I., king of T^rartii, 1666 
Sarduri II., king of Urartu, 1788 
Sarduri HI., king of Urartu, 1684, 1788 
Sarduris, king of Armenia, 1575, 1669 
tergon, king of Agade (Akhad), 61, 
277, 1559, 1594, 1700 
Sargon n„ king of Assyria (722-705 
B.C.), astronomical records, 273 

— Babylon conquered, 1578, 1617 

— Bas-relief portrait, 1673 

— Elam’s struggle witli, 1706 

— Hittites’ relations with, 1723 

— palace, 1674, 1675 

— Samaria conquered, 1577, 1071 

— Syrian revolt subdued, 1776 
Sargon I. of Babylon, 749 
Saria : see Sofo 

Sariputta, converts to Buddhism, 1188 
Sark, island, 6557, 5599-5600 
termatians, 343, 2443-50, 2460, 2746 
termizegetbusa. Dacia, 2750 
terts, people, 1516, 1516, 1539 
Sasbaoh, battle of (1675), 4430 
Saskatchewan, Canada, 6130, 

Satsaks, Malayan race, 343 
tessanld dynasty, 65, 1426, 1875-82 
Sastnr, moeques and temples, plate 
following page 1184 
teti : see Suttee 
tetnami, Hindu sect, 1237 
Satrap stale. ‘Egyptian Inscription, 2182 
tetsoho, Japanese clans, 564 
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Satsama, New Japan created by clans, 
663-64 

— rebellion (1877), 588-8!>, r>91 

— Richardson’s murder, 638, 553, 

661 , 563 

Saul, king, 1571, 1656, 1759, 1761 
Sattha : see Buddha 
Satuk, ruler of Kashgar (d. 10;’'’\ MSO 
Saturninus, L. Antonius (88), 2746 
Saolt-Sainte Marie, 6026-28 
Saurian Age reptiles, plate facing 88 
Sautre, William, burnt at stake, 3892 
Sava, Servian archbishop (1221), 3090 
Savaii, Samoaiv island, 979 
Savannah, battle (1779), 6009 
Savannah, geographical term, 2005 
Savannah River tribes : see Shawuees 
Savonarola, 69. 375.5-59, .>755, 3756, 
3757, 3759, 3055 
Savoy, 5025-30, 5037, 5041 
Savoy, Eugene of : see Eugene, prince 
of Savoy 
Savoyards, 343 
Saxe, Marshal, 4503 
Saxe-Weimar, duchy, 4831 
Saxo Orammatious, 3559 
Saxons, Britain invaded, 3502 

— Cliristianity introduced, 3482, 3528, 

3527 

— chainwork, 2361 

— clothes, 2366 

— Frankish, relations with, 3448, 

3475, 3482, 3585 

— Henry the Fowler’s policy, 3585 

— house, ground plan, 2365 

— origin and amalganiation with West 

Teutons, 3430, 3448 

— racial characteristics and distribu- 

tion, 343 

— ship (200 A.P.), 2368 

— social system, 4095, 4109, 4119 

— weapons, 2360 
Saxony, army, 5087-88 

— constitution, 4879, 4972 

— Frederic Augustus L’s reign. 4832 

— Uerman federation. 4959-74 

— modern hi8tx)ry, 5219 

— Prussian invasion (1750), 4541 

— revolutionary movement (1848), 

4922 

— tax on business liouses, 5276 

— Thirty Years War, 4301 
Sayce, Professor A. H., 1557 

Sayyid Mohammed^ Mad Mullah, 5521-22 
Sbelthiurdus : see (ieheleizis 
Sborniks, Bulgarian manuscript col- 
lections, 3049 

Scandinavia, ^gean influtuice, 292 

— conquests of Northmen in Europe, 

3380 : see also Northmen 

— early civilisation, 292, 3530 

— emigration of the Cloths, 3428 

— geographical account, 3529 

— history in 19th century, 5153-62 

— language, origin of, 3530 

— mythology, 3531. 3532, 3533 

— orgin of name, 3530 

— people, 343 : see also Northmen ; 

see also Denmark, Finland, Ice- 
land, Norway and Sweden 
Scania, 3557, 4494 
Scanian War (1075-79), 4494 
Schaal, Father Adam, Jesuit, 828, 828 
Scharnhorst, General 0. H. D,, 4742 
Sohellenberg, battle of (1599), 3056 
Schemnitx, mining colony, 3137 
Soberer, General, defeat (1799), 4694 
Schipka Cave, remains of Drift man, 152 
Schleswig, battle (1848), 4942, 4944 
Schleswig, duchy, Danish war, 3562 
Schleswig, Mark of, cession to Canute, 
3558 

Schleswig-Holstein, dispute (1848-66), 
4786, 4943-45, 4959-74, 4977, 

4998, 5063, 5082, 5153-54 
Schlickmann, Von, S. African atroci- 
ties, 5512 

Sohlietnann, Dr. H., 179-84 
Sohmalcalde, league, 4191, 4216, 4219 
Schmala, Janke (1815), 4829 
Sohmerling, Anton von (1848), 4959-74, 
6061, 5062 

Schmidt, Johannes (1872), on Indo- 
Germanic languages, 1160 
Schdller, Peter (1460), 4172 
Sohoiastiosi tlieological school, 3397 
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Schonbran, treaty of (1805), 4729 
Sebonen, 4069, 4075-78 
Sohujskij, family, dispute with Bielskij, 
3318 

Scbulenburg, Johann Matthias, Count, 

defence of Corfu (1717), 3021 
Scbulse-Delitzsch, Hermann (1808- 
1883), self-help movement, 5270 
Schumacher, Peder : see (Tfriffenfeld 
Schuyler. General (1733-1804), 6082-00 
Schwarzenberg, Prince ( 1 771-1820), 
Napoleonic campaigns, 4759 
Schwarzenberg, Prince Felix (1800- 
52), 4939, 4962-74, 5010 
Schweehat, battle (1848), 4940 
Schweinfurth, George, 2230 
Schweitzer, Jean Baptista von (1833- 
75), 

— Cerman labour agitation, 5272 
Schwerin, Maximilian, Count of, Prus- 
sian ministry (1848), 4920, 5054 

Science, Britisli research work, 5636 

— continuity in development, 2365-66 
• — discoveries of antiquity, 6362 

— progress, Bryce on, 9-10 
Scilly Isles, 117 

Scilurus, Scythian king, 2449 
Scipio ,Xmilianus, 2654 
Scipio, Lucius Cornelius, 2650 
Scipio, Metellus, 2674 
I Scipio Nasica, P. Cornelius, 2654 
Scipio, Publius Cornelius, 2643 
Scipio, Publius Cornelius, Africanus 
Major, 2643, 2648-49, 2618 
Sciri, (irerman race, 2450 
Scopas, sculptor, statue of Niobe. 2571 
Scotland, history (844-1513), 3911-19; 
(1513-1660) 4353-65 

— Boniface Vlll. claims as fief of 

papacy, 3877 

— Britain raided (4th century), 3502 

— Cliarles l.’s negotiations, 4347, 4363 

— Communistic land tenure, 2433-34, 

2436 

— Edward I.'s eampaigiis, 3398, 3878 

— Edward lll.’s campaigns. 3881 

— Elizabeth’s alliance with Protestants, 

4271 

— episcopacy in, 4327, 4332 

— Henry Vll.'s alliance with, 3910 

— Kelts in, 2428-29 

— literature of the 18th century, 4517 

— Norwegian power in, 3540, 3911-12 

— ])eople, 343 

— IVesbyteriauism established, 4359 

— rebellion of the Forty-five, 4515 

— union with English Parliament 

(1707), 4491 

Scots Greys, 5532 

Scott, Sir Percy, 5430 

Scott, Capt. R. F., Ant-andic explorer. 

6345, 6348-53, 6348 51, 6355, 6356 
Scott, Thomas, murder, 5524 
Scott, Sir Walter, 4819, 4823 
Scott, General Winfield, U.S., 6228, 
6230, 6227 

Scotus, John Duns (d. 1308), 3745-46, 
3906 

Scribonia, wife of Augustus, 2702 
Scripu, Church of, 2949 
Soroggs, Arctic expedition (1722), 6333 
Scylax of Caryanda, explorer, 2589 
Soyles, Scythian king, 2447 
Scyris, Cara dynasty, 5826-27 
Scythian Issedon,’’ 1460 
Scythians, Buddhist converts, 1204 

— C^immerian country invaded, 1796 

— civilisation, influence of, 2591 

— Egyptian king drives out, 2125 

— history, 2443-50 

— Indian conquests of Sakae, 1203-04 

— Macedonian conquest, 2537 

— origin and distribution, 343, 1449, 

1458, 2443 

— Parthians defeated, 1870 

— Persian expedition against, 1811 

— scenes from Greek wars, 2447 

— Siberian wanderings, 645-48 
Scythians of Herodotus : see Ashkuza 
Sea, earth’s formation influenced, 86 

— liistory and civilisation influenced, 

19, 26, 27, 397 
Sea monsters, 98 

Seal -cylinders of Babylon, 1564, 1603 
Sealings, dynastic officials, 250, 25 1 
Seankhkara, king of Egypt, 1422, 2051 


Sat— Sem 

Sebastian, king of Portugal (1554-78), 
4256, 4256 

Sebastopol, siege (1854-55), 4985^ 

4986, 4987, 4987-90, 4991, 5010 
Sebek, Egyptian god, 2057, 2091, 2093 
Sebekhotep V., king of Egypt, statue, 
2245 

Sebeknofru, queen of Egypt, 2058 

Sebennytic Nile, 2022 
Sebiohos, king of Egypt and Etliiopia 
(701 B.C.), 2122 
Sebituane, Makololo chief, 2303 
Secondary geological period, 89, 90, 
chart facing 96 

Secunda, battle of (741), 3515, 3979 
Seda, Festival, ancient Egypt, 2467, 2018 
Sedan, battle of (1870), 5115, 5116, 
5120—22 

Seddon, Richard, 1001 
Sedeinga, temple to Queen Teie, 2080 
Sefld dynasty of Persia, 1983 
Segestes, prince of the Cherusci, 3442, 
3444 

Segu, W. Sudan, 2229, 2277 
Seiad Dynasty of Delhi, 1215, 1224 
Seignobos, on feudalism, 4102, 4112 
Seikenji, temple, Buddhist images, 521 
Seimu, emperor, expedition, 464 
Seistan, province, 1950 
Seistan, town, trade route, 1901 
Sejanus, Boman knight, 2712-15 
Seka, Egyptian king, 2016 
Sekhemab Perabsen, of Egypt, 2033 
Sekhmet, Egyptian goddess, 2079, 2098 
Sekigahara, battle (1600), 487, 488 
Sekukuni, Beehuana chief, 5512-13 
Selangor, tin mine, 5589 
Selborne, Lord, 2343 
Selection, law of : see Natural selection 
Selengese, Mongol tribe, 323 
Seleucia, on the Tigris, 1839, 1830 
Seleucia Pieria, T>ort of Antioch, 1839 
Seleucid Empire, 62, 1837, 1839, 1845, 
2381; astronomical tablets. 273-74 

— Antiochus 111/s victories, 1812 

— Bactrian kingdom founded, 1847 

— Parthian wars, 63, 1869 

— Ptolemaic wars. 1840 

— worship of the king and queen, 1829 
Seleucus 1. Nicator, of Syria (356-280 

B.C.), 63, 1826, 1836, 1837, 1839, 
1841. 1843. 2381, 2577-78 
Seleucus II. Callinicus (246-226 b.c.), 
of Syria, 1841, 1843 
Seleucus IV. Philopator (187-175 B.c.), 
of Syria, 1844 

Seleucus III. Soter (226-223 B.O.), of 
Syria, 1842, 1843 

Seleucus VI. of Syria (96 B.c.), 1846 
Selim Shah, ruler in Delhi, 1227 
Selim I., Turkish sultan (1512-20), 
1977, 1983, 2153, 3001, 5005 
Selim II., Turkish sultan (1566-74), 
3009, 4293 

Selim III., Turkish sultan (1789-1808), 
3023, 3023. 4851, 4851 
Selimije Mosque, Stamboul, 3002, 3003 
Seljuk, empire in Western Asia, 69, 77, 
343, 1953-65, 1971-72, 4011-13 
Selkirk, Lord, 0128-30 
Sellasia, battle of (221 B.c.), 2582, 2586 
Selongs, race of Further India, 1388 
Semangs, race of Further India, 1388 
Sembilan Islands, cession, 5504 
Semele, goddess, 1791, 2401 
Semempses, of Egypt, 2031, 2032, 2033 
Semenkh-ka-Ra, king of Egypt, 2105 
Semerkha, king of Egypt, 2018 
Semerkhet, rock sculpture, 252 
Semigees, South American tribe, 5679 
Seminoles^ Indian tribe, 337, 6213 
Semipalatmsk, province, 1539, 1541 
Semiramis, hanging gardens at Baby- 
lon, 225, 226. 1624 
Semirchensk, province 1539, 1541 
Semites, alphabet, 265, 1128, 1600. 
2484 

— Arabian migrations, 1585, 1589, 1885 

— Babylonian migrations, 1559-92 

— civilisation, early extent of, 260 

— Egyptian invasion, 2015 

— Mediterranean settlements, 2372-74 

— Palestine migration, 1735 

— racial characteristics, 343 

— types, 266 , 267 

— see also Assyria, Babylon, etc. 



Sem — Sill 

Semneb, town, Egypt, 2056, i0&8 
Sempaob, battle of (1386), 3662 
Samprotuos Longns, consul, 2643 
Semshtshina, state property, 3322 
Samsn : see Nekht 

8emtj(Hesepti), king of Egypt, 240-50, 
2017-18, 2032 

Sen, of Egypt (lat dynasty), 2032 
Sen, of Egypt (2nd dynasty), 2033 
Sen (Qa), tombs, 249 
Sena L, king of Ceylon (846-60), 13/7 
Sena Gallica, battle (207 b.c ), 2648 
• — colony, 2632 
Senafe, battle of (1895), 2258 
Sendling Gate, battle of (1704), 4460 
Sendsh, African people ; see Zingi 
Sendsh Coast, 1429 
Seneca Indians : see Iroquois 
Seneca, philosopher, 78, 2721, 2722 
Senetrn, king of Egypt, 237, 258 
Senefle, battle of (1674), 4428 
Senegal, French railway enterprise, 2277 
Senegambia, 2002, 2271, 2275-77 
Senjirli, Aramean and Hittite remains, 
1680, 1724, 1732, 1782. 1748. 1752 
Senlac, battle of (1060), 8845. 3816 
Senmut, nurse to Egyptian queen, 2069 
Sennacherib, king of Assyria, 1617-21, 
1675-77, 1578-79 

— art under, 270 

— Egyptian wars, 2122 

— Elam wars, 1707-8 

— irrigation works, 1635 

— Jerusalem meiiaecd, 61, 1778 

— Phoenician kings enumerated, 1745- 

46 

— Phoenician ships tniilt, 1644 

— pictures /«/«, KllH. 1(121. 1(179 

— portrait in bas-relief, 1078 
Sennar, 8ndan, 2249 
Senones, Oallic tribe. 2429 
Senusret L. king of Egypt, 2055-56 
Senusret II., king of Egypt, i),\Tamid, 

252. 2056 

Senusret III., king of Egypt, 2056-58, 
2058 

SenuBsi, hostility to Christianity, 2216 
Seoul, Korea, 863, 864, 869 
Seoul-Fusan Railway, 876. 879 
Seoul- Wiju Railway. 876 -m 2 
Sephouris, king of Egypt, 203i. 2035 
Sepopo, Makololo ruler (d. 1876), 2304 
Sepoy Mutiny (1857): see India, Mutiny 
Septuagint version of Scriptures, 2597 
Seram (Ceram), island. 925, 927 
Serapis, Egyptian god, 2096, 2132, 2596 
Serbs : sec Servians 
Serdarra, Pass of : see Caspian dates 
Serers, negro race, 343, 2259 
Serfdom, abolition in various European 
countries, 6381-82 

— see also Feudalism, Russia, and 

Slavery 

Sergei, J. T., Swedish sculptor, 4583 
Sergian tribe, 2660 
Sergius of Emesa, zoologist. 2923 
Sergius IV., duke of Naples. 3554, 3942 
Sergius of Ras‘a-in, pltysician, 2923 
Sergius II., pope (844-47), 3935 
Sei^ueur, in feudal system. 4100-20 
Senngapatam, Rritlsh victory over 
Tippu (1792), 1269 

— Hyder All’s tomb, 1185 

— storming (1799), 1273. 1278. 5499 
Sermon of Benares (of Buddha), 1187, 

1193 

Serrano, Francisco, 5100, 5101 
Sertorins, Q., Roman governor. 2661 
Servian 2806, 3089-3103, 5317, 

— area and popuLatiou, 1 

— bandits, 8081 

— Bulgarian relations with, 303S, 3047, 

3092, .5210 

— Church, 3090, 3097 

— dancer of Middle Ages, 3101 

— European settlement, 3076 

— finance and industry, 

— golden age, 3092 

— government, 

— Hungarian supremacy, 3090 

— Murad’s death, rejoicing, 3058 

— Obrenovitch family recalled, 6012 

— *' orthodox " woman, 3091 
— r people, racial characteristics, 343 

— Turkish relations with, 2983, 2996, 

3094-3112, 5321 
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Serviles o! CWatamala, 600? 

Servilius, Cn., Punic War, 2643-47 
Sesokhris, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
Sesostris, rock sculptures, 1718, 1790 
Set, Egyptian god, 236, 242, 2015, 2062, 
2091, 2093 

Setau, Egyptian viceroy of Kush, 2109 
Sethenes, king of Egypt, 2031 
Sethos dynasty, lOl : see Seti I. and II. 
Seti L, king of Egypt, 250. 2107 
Seti II., king of Egypt, 21 15 
Setnakht, king of Egypt, 2115 
Setsu, Shinto mythologv. 459 
Settlement. Acts of (1652) 4351, (1701) 
4481 

“ Setui, king, people of,” 252 
Seuthes, king of the Odrysa? (Thrace), 
2404, 2573, 2578, 2578 
Seven Bishops, trial of (1688), 4470. 4484 
Seven Cities, Island of, 5878 
Seven Sisters, waterfall, Norway, 3535 
Seven Star Mountains, 711 
Seven wonders of ancient civilisation, 
225, 220-32 

Seven Years War (1756-63), history, 
4164, 4505 -8, 4539^ 15 

— Britisli Empire affected, 5488 

— France injured by, 4564 

— Sweden’s part in, 4581 

— W. Indies affected, 6192-93 

Seven Years War, Scandinavian (1563- 
70). 4372 

Severus, Flavius Valerius, Kornan 
emperor (305). 2779 
Severus, Libius. Homan em))eror (461- 
65), 2792 

Severus, L. Septimus, Homan emperor 
(146-211), 2138, 2650, 2763-65, 
2764. 2765 

Severus, Septimus, Arch of, 2705 
Seville, Alcazar. 3981. 3983 

— ('astile conquers, 3995 

— Moorish rule : see Spain 

— trade with colonms, 5922, 5937-40, 

5947-54 

— Vandals destroy, 3510 
Sexagesimal system, 263 
Seychelles, archipelago, 5567. 5588 
Seymour, Admiral Sir, 822, 823 
Seymour, Sir Beauchamp, 2165 
Seyyid Bedr el Mukaddam, revolt against 

Napoleon (1798), 2157 
Seyyid Mohammed Rahim Khan. 

Kussian campaign, 1520, 1521 
Seyyid Said. Imam of Maskat (d. 1856), 
2294 

Sezz6 family, 3949 
Sforza family of Milan, 3417 
Sforza, Francesco, duke of Milan (1401 
66), 3417, 3974 

Sforza, Francesco Maria, duke of Milan 
(1492-1535), 4212 
Sforza. Giacomo Addendolo. 3974 
Sforza, Lodovioo, ” II Moro,” duke of 
Milan, 3677, 3830-33, 3974 
Sforza, Maximilian, duke of Milan 
(d. 1530), 3833 
Shaaru, king of Egypt, 2035 
Shabaka, king of Ethio])ia, 2121 
Shabataka, king of Egypt and Ethiopia : 
see Sebichos 

Shackleton, Lieut., Antarctic expedition, 
6350, 6353, 6351, 6353, 0354 
Shadows, realm of, 205 
Shaftesbury, earl of (1621-83), 4470, 4473 
Shaftesbury, earl of (1801-85), 5255, 
5257 

Shagarakti-buriash, 273 
Shagarakti-Sburiasb. of Babylon, 1654 
Shah Ahmed, mosque, 1129 
Shah Alam Bahadur Shah L, Mogul 
emperor 1237, 1240, 1240 
Shah Alamgbir, Mogul emperor 1259, 
1259 

Shah Durani : see Ahmed Khan 
Shah Jehan L. Mogul emperor (1627- 
68), 1234-35, 1233 
‘‘ Shahnameh,” Persian epic, 1952 
Shah Shula, amir of Afghanistan (1839), 
1285-88, 1524-20, 5500 
Shah Zindeb. mosque, 1508 
Shaibanids. Mongol dynasty, 1491, 1&15 
Sbaibek Klian (d. 1510), 1515 
Shai Bhonsla, 1238 

Shakalesha (c^ Sagalassians), invasion 
of Egypt, 179^^2116 


4281 


2065, 


of 


Shakespeare. William, 70, 4281, 
Shakif Arnun (or Belfort). 4334 
Shalib, Turkish poet, 4891 
Shallum, king of Israel. 1774 
Shalmaneser L, king of Assyria, 1572, 
1654, 1786 

Shalmaneser II,. king of Assyria, 1574, 
1613, 1663, 1728, 1787 
Shalmaneser HI., king of Assyria, 270, 

1615, 1668 

Shalmaneser IV., king of Assyria, 1577, 

1616, 1671, 1664, 1668 
Shamanism, religion. 274, 1477, 266 
Shamash, sun-god, 1638, 1638 
Shamash-ibni of Bit-Dakuri, 1678 
Shamashirba, king of Babylon, 1812 
Shamash-mudam-miq. king of Baby- 
lon, 1612 

Shamash-shum-ukin, king of Babylon, 
1579,-80 1621, 1678, 1684 
Shams ed-din Altamsh, ruler of slave 
dynasty (1210-1236). 1218 
Shamshi-Adad, patesi of Ashiir, 1648 
Shamsbi-Adad, king of Assyria, son of 
Tiglath-lMleser, 1657 
Shamshi-Adad IV., king of Assyria, 
1613-14, 1667 
Shan States, 1394, 1398 

— race inhabiting, 343-34, 1389 
Shang, Cliinesc dynasty, 750 
Shangallas, negroid race, 343 
Shanghai, 843, 5505-6 

— opium trade, 852 
Shankardaobi. of India, 1239 
Shans (Laos), 547, 1389, 1401 
Shansi, China, 1451 
Shantung. 820, 1451 

Shapur I. (Sapor), king of Persia (241- 
72), 1876, 1876 

Shapur II., king of Persia, 1877 
Sharakan, liturgical l)ook, 3025 
Shardana. ancient tribe, 1793, 
2114-16, 2412 

Shargani-shar-ali : see Sargon 
Akkad (Agade) 

Sharpe. Alfred, expedition, 5521 
Sharras. Mongol race, 3U 
Sharuhen, Palestine, 2002 
Shaughnessy. Sir T.. plate facing 6123 
Shawnees. Indian tribe, 312, 5696-99 
She. 1 rauian people, 1452 
Sheafle. Colonel, fil 12-12 
Sheba, queen of, 1705 
Sheba, sheikh of Bichri, revolt, 1762 
Shechem, 1700 : see also Nablous 
SheReT«ed-durr, queen of E^ypt, 2140 
Sheikh-el-Beled, Mameluke ruler, 2155 
Shekh Feizi, Hindu scholar, 1228 
Sbekib Effendi, papal conference, 5005 
Shell mounds : see Kitchen middens 
Shelley, Percy Bysshe, 4820, 4822 
Shellfish eaters of Denmark, 155 
Shell money, 190, 5707 
Shem, Semites descended from, 1580 
Shembann, of Burma, 1296, 1405 
Shen Tsung, Chinese emperor, 770 
Shen-nung, Chinese ruler, 748 
Shenyn, Hun ruler, 1452 
Shepenapet, Ethiopian princess, 2122 
Shephelha, Balestine, 2117 
Shepseskat, king of Egypt, 2026 
Shepstone, Sir Theophilus, 2328, 5512, 
6516 

Sher Afzul, Chitral throne seized, 1246 
Sher Ali, amir of Afghanistan 1322, 
1328, 1331, 1336, 1528, 6172, 5502 
Sheriff Muir, battle of (1715), 4509 
Sherman, General W. T., 6252-54 
Sher Shah (Ferid Khan, d. 1545), 71, 

Sher Singh, Sikh leader" 1294, 1296 
! SLesh, hair-wash recipe, 2032 
Sheshonk L, king of Egypt (930 b.O.), 
61, 1768, 2020 

Sheshonk ni.. king of Egypt, 2120 
Sheshonk IV., king of Egypt, 2120 
Shet Hnttising, Jain temple, 1195 
Shetland Islands, 2595, 3542 
Shetttaa Tissa IL, king of Ceylon, 1376 
Sheyket Pasha, revolutionary, 6371 
Shi, position in Japan, 445 
Shiba Park, Tokio, 504, 510 
ShibaU, 483 

Shihab ed-din : see Omar Shah 
Sbihab ad-din Mohammad Khnrram : 

see Shah Jehan I, 
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Shib-Haang-Ti, emperor of China (24ft- 
10 B.C.), 754-55, 755 , 1451 
Shihking, Chinese classic, 730 
Shiite Oaliphate of Cairo, 4020 
Shiites, Mohammedan sect, 67, 1905, 
1923, 1945, 1983 
Shi-koku, Japan, 418, 429, 432 
Shilanum-shukamuna, king of Baby- 
lonia, 1610 

Shilkhakha, king of Elam, 1701 
Shilkhak-in-Shusbinak, king of Elam, 
1704 

Sbilkbina>khamru-Lagamar, king of 
Elam, 1704 

Shilluk, Sudanese tribe, 338, 2266, 2267 
Sbilu, Nilitic tribe, 2266 
Sbimazu, Japanese prince, 483 
Sbimoda, Japan, 553, 568 
Sbimoneseki, bombardments (1803-64), 
559, 560, 562, 562 
Sbimonoseki, Treaty of, 872, 5507 
Sbin, Buddhist sect, 515 
Sbinagawa Forts. Japan, 538 
Sbingaikwan, 519, 521 
Shintoism, in Japan, 513-21, 527, 595 
Ship money, Charles I. levies, 4332 
Shipwrecks, ancient Russo-Byzantinc 
agreement, 3288 

Sbiraki, conquest in Korea (202), 462 
Shiraz, Persia, 1987, 1987 
Sbirku, vizir of Egypt, 1962, 2148, 4032 
Shirley, William, governor, 6057 
Shirpurla : see ijagash 
Shirukdu. Elamite ruler, 1701 
Shishak, king of Egypt : see Sheshonk 
Shi Tsu, Chinese emperor, 1502 
Shive Dagon Pagoda, 1392 
Shizoku of Japan, 584, 588 
Sho, social position in Japan, 445 
Shogitai rebellion (1868), 578-80 
Shoguns of Japan, 425, 450, 452, 473- 
544, 475, 497, 500, 504, 510, 511 
Shore, Sir John : see Teignmouth, John 
Shore, Lord 
Shoshonean, tribe, 344 
Shotoku, Japanese prince, 513 
Shovel, Sir Cloudesley. (Gibraltar cap- 
tured (1704), 4454 

Shu Han, kingdtmi and dynasty, 761 
ShubbiluUuma, Ilittite king, 1719, 2108 
Sbujah Daulah, nawal) of Oudh, 1259 
Shaking, Chinese classic, 730 
Shukovsky, Russian poet, 5193 
Shulis, Sudanese tribe, 338 
Sbumash-shum-ukin, brother of Asluir- 
banipal, 1710 
Shumer : see Sumerians 
Shumo-shu Island, 417 
Shun Ti, Mongol emperor (1368), 1509 
Shunga dynasty, 1203 
Shupria, ancient country, Asia, 1788 
Slmshan : sec Susa 
Shnshinak. Elamite god, 1098, 1715 
Shutoku, Japanese Mikado (1141), 471 
Shutruk-nakhundi, king of I51am, 1704 
Shutruk-nakhundi, of Khidalu, 1709 
Shutnr-nakhundi, king of Elam, 1706 
Shuzaku, Japanese mikado, 471 
Shuzigash, king of Babylon, 1607 
Siam, history, 1389, 1394, 1401-8 

— kings and queens, 1406, 1407 

— people, 344, 1389, 1408 
Siberia, land and history, 635-707 

— convicts, 686, 687, 701-2 
* — gold-mining, 706, 6356 

— immigration. 702 

— maps, 634 , 656 , 676-77 

— peoples, 344, 635-78, 642 - 43 , 646 - 47 , 

649 - 71 , 674 

— railways, 691, 693 - 95 , 706-7, 5307 

— recent history, 6356 

— reindeer, 640, 641 

— Russian advance in, 673-707, 6336 

— Russian colonists, 669 

— scenes, 636 , 638 , 639 , 645 , 664 , 679 , 

684 , 689 , 701 , 705 

— Termak’s expedition, 676 

— vehicles, 668 , 682 

— water supply, 706 

Siberian railway, 693 - 95 , 706-7, 5307 
Sioania : see Sicily 

“ Sicilian Vespers ” (1282), 2973, 8401, 
8776, 8973, 3977 , 3998 
Sicily, Byzantine art, 2966 

— Carthaginian wars, 2194, 2382, 

2637-38 
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Sicily, Dionysius of Syracuse rules over, 
2516 

— early peoples, 2412 

— Edmund of England accepts crown, 

3871 

— French rulers, 3401, 3075-78 

— Garibaldi’s expedition U860), 5042- 

44, 6044 

— German Emperor's claims (1189), 

3610 

— liberators (1860), 6044 

— mediaeval history, 3940-52 

— Neapolitan rule, revolt, 5042-44 

— Norman conquest, 3942-43, 4011, 

4056 

— Pho3nician settlement, 2190 

— Pisan expedition against, 4011 

— poets of 13th century, 3956 

— revolutions (1812), 4783 (1820), 4842 

— Saracen occupation, 2395, 3942, 4054 

— slaves revolt, 2653-54 

— Spanish rule, 3953, 3975-78, 3991, 

3996-98, 4005 

— Spartan invasion, 2512 

— Staufer conquest, 2395 

— sulphur mining, 5373 
Siokingen, Franz von, 4185, 4JS6 
Siculi : see Sicily, early peoples 
Sicyon, (^reek province, 2490, 2517 
Siddhartha : see Buddha 

Sidi Ali, bey of Tunis (d. 1902), 5226 
Sidi Innbarak, expedition, 5522 
Sidmouth, Henry Addington, first vis* 
count (1757-1844), 4771, 477,3 
Sidney, Algernon, 4471, 4474, 4470 
Sidon, Alexander’s conquest, 2552 

— Assyrian rule, 1579, 1679, 1745-47 

— Crusades, 4026-56 

— Persian rule, 1748, 1819 

— Plucnician state, 290,1737-50 

— views, 1764 

Sidonia, Medina, duke ol (1588), 4275 
Siduri, king of Urartu, 1787 
Siegfried 1., archbishop, 4013 
Siegh Franz» revolutionary, 4924 
Siena, cathedral, 3964 

— federation with Tuscan towns, 3950 

— moneylenders, 3956, 4065 

— Pctnicci’s rule, 3968 

— siege (1553), 4230 j 

-- Visconti’s rule ((1351-1402), 3972 I 
Siena, Council of (1424), 3647 j 

Sienerehs, negro tribe, 338 j 

Sien-pe, 657-58, 1452, 1466-67 

Sierra Leone, 5570, 5588, 5594, 5033, 
5647 

— negro colony founded, 2264, 2274. 

5478, 5509, 5518-19 

Siey^s, Abbe (1748-1836), 4570, 4655, 
4694, 4701, 0383-6 
Siffin, battle of (657 a.p.), 1918 
Sigambri, tribe, 3432, 3438, 3471 
Sigibert, king of the lllbuariis, 3474 
Siginull of Benevento, 3035 
Sigismund I. of Bohemia : see Sigis* 
mund, emi)eror 

Sigismund, king of the Burgundians 
(d. 523), 3458 

Sigismund, Emperor (1410-37), reign 
as German emperor, 3168-72, 
3637-49, 3753 

— Council of Constance, 3408 

— gipsy charter granted, 3110 

— Hungarian reign (1387), 3120, 3163- 

68, 3630 

— Polish throne claimed (1382), 3163 

— Polish treaty (1412), 3220 

— portraits, 3120 ^ 3638 
Sigismund, king of Hungary (d. 1437) : 

see Sigismund, emperor 
Sigismund of Luxemburg (1402), 4082 
Sigismund the Great, king of Poland 
(1506-48), 3240-41, 3243 
Sigismund IL, king of Poland (1548- 
72), 3245, 3246, 3253 
Sigismund HI,, Vasa, king of Sweden 
and Poland (1556-1632), 3247, 
3258, 3269, 4378, 4379 
Sigismund Bathori, prince of Tran- 
sylvania (1586-1602), 3126 
Signia, Homan colony, 2624 
“Signory/^ 3956-58 
Sih^a : see Ceylon 

Sikh Wars (1845-49), 73, 1293, 1205, 
1296, 1296, 6500 

Sikhs, Amritsar temple, Lahore, 5022 


Shi — Sin 

Sikhs, origin and liistory of race, 344, 
1154, 1241, 1286 

— warriors and weapons, 1277 
Sikkim, India, 1124, 1504, 5499, 5502 
SikyalM, Pueblo Indians inhabit, 5712 
‘‘ Silent company,’’ 4063-64 

Silesia, Bohemian rule (1327-1526), 
3160-80, 3702 

— Charles IV. ’s administration, 3161 

— Frederic II. of Prussia takes from 

Maria Theresa, 4503, 4528-31 

— Frederic the (treat's Silesian War, 

4539-45 

— German colonisation, 3206, 3702 

— hi8tx)ry (12th to 13th centuries), 

3155, 3702 

— Hussite wars, 3172 

— Mongol invasion (1241), 3155 

— Polish war of Jiarbarossa, 3153 
Silex tools : see Stone Age 
Silihdaris, Turkish soldiers, 2970 

“ Silestria” (or “ Vatan ”), 5200 
Silius, C., intrigue with Empress 
Messalina, 2720 

“ Silken Thomas ” : see Kildare, 
Thomas Fitzgerald, tenth earl 
Silphium, wealth to Cyrene, 2184 
Silurian geological system, 89, 90, 

chart facing 96 
Silurian race, 344 

Silveira, Count, Portuguese rebel, 4842 
Silver, Central American export, 6010 

— currency hist^ory, 4589 

— India, decline in value, 1345 

— 8. American mines, 5938-45, 6010 
Silvester, pope, 3319 

Silzibul, Turkish chief : see Dizabul 
Simarra, Assyrian province, 1669 
Simbabwe, Mashonaland, 2292, 2293 
Simcoe, J. G., lieut. -governor, 6109 
Simebelar-Khuppak, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Simeon, Bulgarian prince (893-927), 
2950, 3037, 3080 

Simeon the Proud of Russia (1341-53), 
3309, 3312 

Simeon Stylites, Christian ascetic, 2883 
Simeon the Younger (963-1042), 2974 
Simha L, king of Ceylon, 1380-81 
Simha II., king of Ceylon, 1381-83, 
1384 

Simirra, province of Assyria, 1774 
Simla, India, 5499, 1364 

— education conference (1901), 1349 
Simmash-shipak, king of Babylonia, 

1610 

Simnel, Lambert, 3901-2, 3932 
Simocattes, Theophylactus, Byzantine 
historian (c. 620), 2022 
Simon, General Antonie, 0009 
Simon Maccabmus, king of Judaea 
(142-135 B.C.), 1856 
Simon, Count of Monfort (d. 1218), 
campaign against Albigenses, 
3774-75 

Simonet, on Feudalism, 4104-16 
Simon’s Bay, Cape Colony, 6672 
Simony, in Mcdiicval times, 3724-27 
Simpson, Arctic explorer (1838), 6340 
Simpson, Sir George (1835), 6169 
Simunich, General Balthasar von, 4940 
Simson, Professor Martin Edward. 4963- 
64, 5084 

Sin, Babylonian moon-god, 1638, 1038 
Sin, place in the evolution of civilisa- 
tion, 210 

Sinai Peninsula, 5653 
Sinan, Turkish pasha, 2986 
Sinan, Turkish grand vizir (1593), 3010 
Sinchi Roca, Inca ruler, 5846 
Sinclair, Upton, novelist, 6311 
Sind, India, 344, 1280, 1290, 5500 
Sindhia, founder of Gwalior, 1243-44 
Sindhia, Gwalior restored to (1886), 
6499 

— Indian mutiny, loyalty during, 4992 
Sindwal (Sindwalt), 8400 

Sineus, leader of Kus tribe 3539 
Sin-gaxnil, ruler of Erech, 1598 
Singan fu, tablet, 2924 
Singapore. 905, 1399, 1428 
Sin-gashid, ruler of Erech, 1598 
Singhalese, people, castes of, 1367 

— characteristics and origin, 325-26, 

1366 

— conversion to Christianity, 1382 

— craftsmen at work, 1367 



Sin — Son 

Singhalese, India invaded (12th ccatury), 
1379 

— women, 1366 
Singphos, Tibetan tribe, 344 

Sinha, appointment on viceroy’s coun- 
cil, 0363 

Sinhalese : see Siiifzhalese 
Sin-idin-nam, king of Larsa, 1508 
SinigagUa, ancient Sena (Jallica, 2632 
Sinigaglia, naval battle, 3400 
Sinjar, sultan, at Bagdad, 1065 
Sin-magir, king of Isin, 1507 
Sin«muballit, king of Babylon, 1500 
Sinope, Turkish fleet dt^troyed, 5000-10 
Sinra, ancient Korean kingdom, 862 ' 

Sin-shar-ishkum, last king of Assyria, 
1580, 1086, 16S5 
Siouan, Indian group, 344 
Sioux-Dakotas, Indian tribe, 344, 
5702-4, 5706 
Sipa, ruins of, 5838 

Sippar, ancient city, Babylonia, 260, 
1591, 1640, 1704 

Sippara, 267 

Sippe, of the Teutons : kiiulnnl 

Si-Ptah, king of Egypt, 2115 

Sirasanghabodhi ol Ceylisn : see Vi jay a 
Bahu 1. 

Siri Kajoor Pass, 1290 
Sirimegha wanna, king of C<\vlon, 1376 
Sirrhas, dynast of Eliinioti, 2524 
Siryanians, Finnisli trilx , 344 
Sisman I. of Bulgaria (063), 3040 
Sisman II. of Bulgaria (1330), 3047 
Sisowath, King, 1415 
Sitabaldi, Britisli defence (1817), 5409 
Sitalces, king of Odrysic, 2404, 2522 
Sitaris beetle, 100 
Sitka, Alaska 6273 
Sittard, battle of (1543), 4218 
Sittius, P., lioman geiieral 2674 
Situa Raimi, Inca festival, 5866-68 
Situla, Egyptian, 2096 
Siva, god, 1171, 1206, 1300, 1801 
Sivaji, founder of Mahratta power 
(d. 1680), 71, 1238, 5408 
Sivas, capture by Timur (1400), 1496 
Sivatherium, 126 
Six Articles (1530), 4238 
Sixtus IV., pope (1471-84), 2007, 

3754, 3755, 4126 

Sixtus V., poi)e (1585-90), 3010, 4202 
Sizu, prince of Cdlicia, 1670 
Sjetsch, Cossack society, 3264 
Skalds, Icelandic poets, 3560 
Skalitz, battle of (1866), 5075, 5075 
Skanda, Hindu god : see Subrahmanya 
Skanderbeg, Albanian hero (c, 1403- 
68), 2089, 2006-97, 3066, 3067 
Skanor, castle of, 4076-78 
Skanor, fisheries, 4060 
Skiri, Teutonic peoples, 3430 
Skjold, legendary founder of Danish 
kingdom, 3536 

Skobelev, General Michael (1844-82), 
1521, 5206 

Skolotai : see Scythians 

‘‘ Skra ” of Novgorod, 4068 
Skraellligs : see EsquimauN: 

Skrine, Francis H., articles, 1409-1522, 
1535-52 

Skrzynecki, Jan Boneza, 4875, 4876 
Skull worship, in Congo regions, 2307 
Skulls, palaeozoic, 5679 
Skuphas of Arta, Creek patriot, 4851 
Slachter^s Nek, Boer surrender, 5514 
Slankamen, battle of, 3020, 4440 
Slave dynasty, India, 1215, 1218 
Slave Coast, Africa, 2250-64 
Slavery, history of, 2807-35, 2800, 2823 

— Babylon, 1600, 2814-25 

— Bahamas, trade, 6013 

— Brazil. 2835, 5931-36, 6008 

— British policy, 6473-78, 6303 

— Cape Colony, 2316 

— Central African, 2809-10, 5520-21 

— cocoa plantation agitation, 6374 

— colonial expansion affected by, 

5473-78 

— Egypt, 2246, 2813-20 

— Elizabethan trade, 5474, 6525, 5948 

— Emancipation Act (1838), 4807 

— Greece, ancient, 2483, 2826-30 
Hammurabi's laws, 2824 


Slavery, Hausa states, 2224 

— insects practise, 110 

— Japanese trade, 529 

— modern wealth derived, 6382-93 

— New England, 6050 

— North American Indians, 5707 

— North America and Southern States, 

2814, 2835, 5476-78, 6038-44, 

6041 : see also U.S.A. 

— origin of, 201 

— Quakers’ efforts to abolish, 5640 
j — Rome, Ancient, 2830-35 

— Russian serfs : see Russia 

— Spanisii American colonies, 5473-74, 

5922-27, 5043-44 

— Sudan trade, 2235, 2250, 5478 

I — Tuareg raid on negro villages, 2225 

— West African trade, 2250-64, 2274, 

2810-11, 5473-78, 5627 
I — West Indian trade, 2835, 5475-78, 

I 5052, 6186-95 
I — Zanzibar trade, 2296 
I — also Serfs and Feudalism 
! Slavonia, 3068, 3075 
1 Slavs, Avar supremacy, 3075 
j — Byzantimrintluence, 2918, 2044, 3081 
i — Charlemagne’s conquests, 3()'’/*J 
[ — conversion to Christianity, 3078 

— distribution, historv, and racial 

acteristics, 22, 344, 2303-04, 2805- 
2001, 3075, 3069-80, 3007-3102, 
3181-02, 3404 

— family life and customs, 3073, 3184 
1 — Frankish relations with, 3475-76, 

I 3404 

— funeral pyre, facing page 3113 

— glagolitic alphabet and inscriptions, 

2045, 3077 

— (ireece invaded (588-705). 2910-18 

— (wreek intluence, 3081 

— Hungarian immigration, 3115 

— Hungarian nationalist movement, 

1848, 4036-38 

— Illyrian nation, 3102 
[ — jewellery, 3076 

— literature, 3080-81, 3005, 3077 
I — marriage customs, 3185 

i — Moors employ in Spain, 3515, 

I 3081-84 

— music, 3185 

— Ran-Slav movement in Austria- 

Hungary, 4045-47, 4005, 5331 

— Prague Congress (1848), 4935, 4045- 

47 

— religion, 3074, 3184 

— Roman civilisation inherited by, 3070 

— Russian rule invited, 2944 

— Slavonic liturgy controversy, 2945 

— Teuton influence on language, 3427 

— Teutonic regions occupied, 3693-04 

— war of liberation, 3100 

— see also Croatia, Lithuania, Servia, 

etc. 

Sleeping Sickness, 5637 
Sliklestad, battle of (1030), 3567 
Slivnitza, battle of (1885), 5210 
Slobodse, battle of (1811), 4851 
Slovaks, 41, 325, 344 
Slovenia, 3075, 4046 
Slovenians : see Slavs 
Sluter, Claus, artist, 4136 
Sluys, naval battle (1340), 3809 
Sma, king of Egypt, 246 
Smen Khkara, king of Egypt, 2059 
Smilao of Bulgaria (1292), 3046 
Smith, Adam, 4517, 4518, 6396 
Smith, B. Leigh, explorer, 6341, 6337 
Smith, Francis, Arctic explorer, 6333 
Smith, Sir Harry, Aliwal battle (1846), 
1294 1296 

— Boers defeated (1848), 6516 

— Cape Colony administration, 2320 

— Kaffir wars, 2310, 5510 

Smith, Captain John, Virginia expedi- 
tion, 6037-38, 6038 
Smith. Sir Sidney, 4692, 5527 
Smoking, Egyptian laws against, 2155 
Smolensk, battle of (1812), 4754 
Smollett, Tobias (1721-71), 4546 
Smyrna, 1790, 1973, 4045 
Smyrna- Aidin Railway (1856), 1992 
Smyrna-Kassaba Railway (1862), 1992 
Smythe, General, campai^, 6112 
Snake charmer. 1357 
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Snefern, king of Egypt, 254, 2033-35 
Snorre Sturlesson (d. 1241), 3569 
So, African people, 2233 
Soane, Bishop (1660), 4492 
Soarez, Fernando, 2351 
Sobeslav, king of Bohemia, 3152 
Sobeslav II., duke of Boiteinia, 3154 
Sobona. lioman settlement, 168 
Sobrabe, conquest by Ramiro I., 3987 
Sobraon. battle (1846), 1294, 5500 
Social constitution, during Wars of the 
Roses. 3904-6 

Social Problems and Reforms, 3313-78, 
5213-22, .5320-31, 525.5-78, 5351- 
52 5357-62, 5367, 5377-06, 5401-5, 
5414, 6262, 6287-6314, 6361-6383 
Socialism, aims of, 6376 

— Argentine experiment, 6380 

— Chartist movement, 5248 

— Fourierism, 5262-63 

— Gemistus advocates, 2975 

— Greek system, 2364 

— Jesuits practise in America, 6934 

— Marx’s work and teachings, 4897, 

5268 

— New Zealand, 1001 

I — Owen’s scheme. 524.5-48 
j — remedies ])ropo8ed by, 6379-83 
{ — Saint-Simonism, .5261-62 
I — Spartan system, 2490 

— U.S.A., 6262, 6299-300, 630.5-10 

— Ht'.ii also Social Problems and Reforms 
Society ol Friends : see Friends 
Society of Jesus : see Jesuits 

Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge, work in China, 834 
Society of the Sisters of Mercy, founda 
tion (1634), 4204 
Socrates, king of Bitliynia, 1834 
Socrates, philosoplier, 2510, 2513, 2514, 
2516 

Sodom, 219 

Sofala, East Africa, 2346 
Sofia, 2983, 5320, 5292 
Solo, Hausa state, 2223 
Sofronii (Stoiko), bishoj) of Vraca, 3050 
Softas, Turkisli students revolt, 5198 
Sogamosa, Cidbehu state, 5808-24 
Sogdiana, 1470, 2560, 2562 
Sogud, Asia Minor, 29 ’^h 
Soiron, Franz von, 4923 
Soissons, Count de. viceroy, 6019 
86k : see Scytliians 
Sokolli, grand vizir, 3009, 3010 
Sokoto, Sudan, 2227, 5519 
Solari, Stanislao, agricultural experi- 
ments, 5372 

Soldier of fortune, in Middle Ages, 3393 
Soleb, temple tfj Amonhotep 111., 2079 
Solemn League and Covenant, 4363 
Solferino, battle (1859), 5026, 5024 
Solimas, negro tribe, 346 
Solis, Diego de. Paraguay discovered 
(1515), .5914 

Solis, Juan Diaz de, explorer, 5892 
Sollas, Prof. W. J., 79-88 
Sollognb, Ru8.sian writer, 5314 
Solomon, king of Judah and Israel, 220 
1422, 1572, 1765-67, 1760, 2119, 
2252 

Solomon Islands, 943, 6544 
Solon, 2492, 2495, 2827 
Solway Moss, battle of, 4240, 4353 
Solyman the Magnificent : see Suleiman 
Solymi. people of Asia Minor, 1789 
Somali, power in Spain, 3979 
Somaliland, 344, 2268-69, 5521-22 
Somdet Pbra Paramindr Maha Mongknt, 
king of Slain : see Mongknt 
Somers. Sir George, wrecked, 5447 
Somers, Lord Chancellor, 4489 
Somerset, Lord Charles, governor of 
Cape Colony, 2316, 6514 
Somerset, Dnke of, the Protector (d. 

1552), 4242, 4244, 4354 
Someswere, Chola king (1255), 1380 
Somme Valley, Drift remains, 127-28, 
132-34 

Somnath, temple gate, 1216 
Somondoco, Chibchs remains, 5821 
Somratb Phra Marai. of Cambodia, 1412 
done, Visoonnt, 6356 
Soi^to, Congo district, 2311 
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Soninke, Sudan tribe, 2217 
Sonrliay* kingdom, 344, 2218-28 
Sontay« Annam, 1415 
Sooohow, storming of, 811 
Soor, battle of (1745), 4530, 4540 
Sopeithes, Indian kingdom, 2593 
Sophia* Russian empress, 3315-17 
Sophia* regent of Russia, deposed by 
Peter the (ireat (1089), 3331 
Sophia Amalia* queen of Denmark, 
wife of Frederic 111., 4375, 4375 
Sophia Charlotte* queen of Prussia 
(1701), 4451 

Sophia Dorothea, wife of Frederic 
William 1. of Prussia, 4533 
Sophists* rise of, 2511-12 
Sophocles, 02, 2452 
Sophronius, patriarch, 2917 
Sorai, Indian tribe, 1184 
Sorbonne, foundation, 3790 
Sorbs* Slav race, 348 
Sorcery, in Middle Ages, 4116 
Sordones, Gallic tribe, 2412 
Sorel* Frencli liistorian, 5386 
Soso* Hausa state, 2227 
Soto* Fernando de, Spanish explorer, 
5608-99, 5706, 5903, 5903, 6014 
Soubise* Charles de Rohan, Prince de 
(1715-87), 4543 
Soudan : see Sudan 
Soult, Marshal* 4740, 4743, 4747 
Souris river, C'anada, 6101 
South Africa, 2279-^2349 

— Arab settlements, 2292-96 

— Belgian settlements : see CoTigo 

— BritDh colonisation, 2313-44, 5453, 

5629-30, 5651-52 

— British states and protectorates, 

map, 2322 

— diamond iields dispute, 2326 

— Dutch children at scdiool, 5595 

— Dutch settlements, 2282-84, 2313- 

20, 5651 

— geographical features, 2004-7 

— German settlements, 2348 

— gold mines, 5470 

— labour question, 2327, 2343, 5652 

— native races and st^ates, 2004-7, 

2279-2312 : see also names of 
races and states 

— natives, treatment by Boers and 

British, 5512-17, 5629, 5651-52 

— Portuguese settlements, 2346-48 

— racial struggles, 5629-30 
recent history, 2345 

— self-governing states, 5648 

— union of colonies, new constitution, 

2345 

— wars, general article, 5509-18 

— wild animals destroyed by sports- 

men, 5630 

— Zulu wars : sec Zulu wars 

— see also Cape Colony, Transvaal, etc. 
South America, aborigines, history and 

legends, 5675-5874, 5923, 5929-36 

— dat/Cs of chief events, 6316-37 

— El Dorado : see El Dorado 

— Elizabethan exploits, 5525 

— gipsies, 3106 

— Jeauit missions, 5929-36 

— maps, 6915, 5983 

— public works constructed by British, 

5631 

— revolutions In lOtli century, 5955-94 
• — slave trade, 5943-52 

— Spanish colonisation, 4847, 5889, 

5994 

statistics 

— Tertiary and Drift periods, 130-31 

— see also names of countries and 

colonies 

South Australia, history, 1067-71, 5576, 
6861 

South Australian Land Company (1831), 
1067 

South Carolina, U.S.A., British coloni- 
sation, 6042-44 

— * protective tariff opposed, 6218-21 

— secession from union, 6238 : see also 

U.8.A., civil war 

— War of Independence, 6099-6100 
South Pols : see Arctic and Antarctic 
Sonthsra Nigeria : see Nigeria 
Southern Bhodesia : see Rhodesia 
South Sea Bubble (1720), 4609, 4626-27, 

mi 
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South Sea Company, whaling industry, 
5471 

South Sea Islands : see Oceania 
Southesk, Lady, 4469 
Southwold Bay, battle of (1672), 4426 
Soyots, Finnish tribe, 344 
Spahis, cavalry soldiers, 2079, 3097 
Spain, history. 3412-14.4224-25, 4323- 
25, 4563-67. 6223-30, 5401-5 

— African culonising enterprises, 2276 

— alpliabets of earliest times, 256, 258 

— American War of Independence : 

see United States 

— American war in Pliilipplnes (1898), 

5228—30 

— Andalusians in Egypt (815), 2143 

— area and population, 

— Armada : see Spanish Armada 

— Atlantic Ocean history, 5664 

— Austrian succession war, 4162 

— barbarian invasions, 3509- 10 

— Barbary states expedition, 2209 

— Bourbon dynasty founded, 4464 

— Byziintine influence, 2926 

— Garlist rebellion, 4900, 4974 

— Carthaginian invasion, 2196, 2640-41 

— Charlemagne’s campaign, 3483 

— Charles V.’s reign (1515-50), 4226-30 

— Christianity in, 3508 

— colonies : see South America and 

names of colonies 

— constitution, 5957-68, 4900 

— (Tomwell’s hostility, 4351 

— Danish raids and conquests, 3548 

— deterioratiem, 6409, 6419-20 

— education, 5404 

— emigration (1900-4), 5403 

— federal republic (1873-74), 5227 

— Ferdinand Vll.’s reign, 4840-47 

— Franco-SpaTUsh War, 5948 

— gipsies, 3110 

— (Gothic rule, 2388, 3510-11 

— government, 5405, 5964 

— Indian Ocean navigation, 1432 

— industry and commerce, 

— Isabella 11. deposed (1870), 5100 

— Keltic immigratioii, 2442 

— Liberal rising (1868), 5100 

— Madrid rebellion (1820), 4841 

— mining operations of the Fuggers, 

4598 

— modern history, 5278, 5401-5 

— Moors in, 1925, 1935, 2205-8, 3374. 

3412, 3513-16, 3979-4005, 4011, 
4227, 4253, 3405 

— Naples ruled by, 3831-34, 3975-78 

— Napoleon’s relations with, 4646, 

4682, 4742, 5757-58 : see also 
Peninsular War 

— naval campaigns (16th and 17tli 

centuriesL 5525-27, 5947-50 

— naval programme, 5402, 6374 

— Navarre annexed by, 3831-34 

— Netherlands revolt against, 4153-64 

— North American exploration, 6013 

— Northmen in, 4010 

— Pacific Ocean explorations, 1107 

— papal power’s growth, 3992 

— Peninsular War, 4739-52 

— people, 344, 2439-42, 3514, 315 

— Philip II.’s reign (1527-98), 4253-64 

— Phcnnician invasion, 2442 

— pope’s line of demarcation for dis- 

coveries, 5889 

— Portuguese union, 5931, 5935 

— religious problems of to-day, 5405 

— revolution (1823), 4847 

— Roman empire’s influence 3508 

— Roman provinces organised, 2694 

— Sit ily ruled by, 3975-78 

— Teutonic immigration, 3451 

— Vandal invasion, 3452, 3509 -10 

— War of Succession : see Spanish 

succession 

Spalatro* Diocletian’s palace, 3068 
Spanish Americans* 345 
Spanish Armada (1588), 4154, 4255, 
4262, 4274, 4278 , 4279 , 4283, 

6525--26 

Spanish mark, 3986-88 
Spanish Suooc^on, War ol (1702-13), 
4157-62, 4446-64, 5488 
Sparrow-hawk* sacred bird of Egyp- 
tians, 2027, 2035 
Sparta, Achseap war, 2586 

— Atlienian war, 2511-13 


Son — ^Ste 

Spirta* constitution, 2490 

— decline and fall, 2587 

— development, 2488 

— Macedonian alliance, 2522-26, 2538 

— Macedonian War, 2573-81 

— Persian war 1818, 2497-2502, 2515 

— racecourse (dromos) and gymnasia, 

2491 

— racial characteristics, 345, 2378 

— socialistic system, 2490 
Spartocides* race, 2515 

Spasinus Charax, 259; also Mohammerah 
“ Specie Circular ” of U.S.A., 6223 
Speech, evolution of, 111 
Speier, Diets of, 4187-88, 4192 
Speke. J. H., 2300, 2302, 2230 
Spencer, Herbert* 6407, 6421-23, 6428, 
103 

Spenser* Edmund* 4281 
Speranskij, Michael, 4849 
Spercheus, river, battle of (996), 3040 
Sphinxes* avenues, 2079, 208 H 

— of Gizeh, 2035-36, 2076, 2087 

— “ Hyksos ” sphinx, 2061, 20 
Spice Islands : see Molucca islands 
Spicheren, lieights of, 5109 
Spilkergen* Joris van, explorer, 1383 
Spinning Jenny, 5241, 5242 
Spinola* Ambrosio, 4296 

Spinoza ( 1632-77), 4147 
Spion Kop* battle of, 2337, 2340 
“ Spirit of Christianity*” 2846 
Spiritual power, relation to temporal, 
218 

Spitamenes* Persian eornmander, 2562 
Spithridates, satrap of Lydia, 2548 
Spitigneo, duke of Bohemia, 3151 
Spitzbergen, 6329, 6332 
Spoletium* Roman colony, 2634 
Spoleto* history, 3462, 3945-72 
Spores* ancient tribe, 3009 
Sporok, General Johann von, 3016 
Spurs* battle of, 3776, 4231 
Squaroione, Paduan artist, 4128 
‘‘ Squatter sovereignty,” 6230 
Squatting* in New South Wales, 1042 
Srinagar, bridges, 1138 
Srinagar, mountains, 1142 
Sri Wira Parakkama Narinda* king of 
Ceylon (1701-34), 1384 
Ssirbsundighi, battle (1371), 2983, 3094 
Stadion, Count Franz* 4933-34 
Stadion, Count Johann* 4743, 4826 
Stadtlohn* battle of (1623), 4302 
Staffarda, battle of (1692), 4444 
Stahl* Professor Frederic Julius, 4004, 
4966, 4974 

Stamboul : see Constantinople 
Stambuloft, General* 5210, 5320 
Stamford Bridge, battle, 3846, 4010 
Stamp Act (1765), 4548, 6074-76 
Standard, battle of the, 3863, 3913 
Stangebro, battle of (1595), 4378 
Stanhope, James, Earl of, 4512 
Stanislaus 1. Lesezynski* of Poland, 
3282, 3283, 4451 

Stanislaus H.* of Poland, 3283, 3284 
Stanislav* bi^iop of Cracow, 31 §7- 98 
Stanley, Sir H. M.* African explorations, 
2230, 2280, 2309, 2347, 5234 
Stann Cruk, British Honduras, 6010 
Stanwix, fort, siege (1777), 6090 
Staple Guild, 4063 
Star Chamber, 3908, 4268, 4332-36 
Starhemberg* Count Guido, 4454 
Starhemberg, Count Rudiger, 4435, 4435 
State, development of idea, 216-22 

— duties of, 6382-92, 6400 

— Grotius’ deflnitiem, 6391 
Stateira, wife of Artaxerxes II., 1817 
States of the Church : see Papal states 
States General* France : see National 

Assembly 

Statira* wife of Alexander, 2566 
“ Statutory Civilians,” 1338 
‘‘ Statutum Gwallim,” 3878 
Staufer* conquest of Sicily and South 
Italy, 2395 

Steam, Invention, 6393 
Steamships ol early days* 4806 , 5634 
Stecknitz Canal, construction, 4069 
Steel tools, earliest use of, 2368 
Steele, Sir Richard, 4546 , 4556 
Steenstrup* on kitchen middens* 156 
Stefan : see Stephen 
Stegosaums* 126 



Ste — Stil 

Stein;' Baron Ton, Prnsaian minister, 
4739, 4766, 4829, 4837, 5034 
Steinan, battle of (1633), 4307 
Steinberger, “ Colonel,” in Samoa, 976 
Steinkirke, battle of (1692), 4444 
Steinmetz, General, 5073, 5105, 5109 
Steles : see Assyria, Babylon, and 
Egypt 

Stellaland, republic suppressed, 6516 
Stenbock, Count Magnus, 4497 
Sten Sture the Younger, 3578 
Steno, Michele, doge of Venice, 3062 
Stensen, Niels, Danisit geologist, 4577 
Stephen, count of Blois, 4018 
Stephen, king of England, 3862-64, 
3864 

Stephen L.king of Hungary, 3115, 3116 
Stephen H.. king of Hungary, 3117 
Stephen III., king of Hungary, 3117 
Stephen HI., voivode of Moldavia (c. 
1393), 3059 

Stephen, voivode of Moldavia (d. 1447), 
3060) 

Stephen VI. the Great, voivode of 
Moldavia (1457-1504), 2008. 3060 
Stephen VHI., voivode of Moldavia 
(d. 1540), 3062 

Stephen XL Besvan, voivode of Mol- 
davia (d. 1595), 3063 
Stephen XIH., voivode of Moldavia 
(1653-58), 3063 

Stephen, Archduke Palatine. Hungary 
and Transvlvania govc'rned by 
(1848), 4919, 4938 

Stephen Bathori, of Poland, 3120, 3127, 
3127, 3143, 3256, 3257 
Stephen IL, pope, 2392, 3376, 3524 
Stephen IV., pope, 3481 
Stephen I. (Nemanja), of Servia (1159- 
95), 3089 

Stephen H. of Servia (1195-1224), 3000 
Stephen IV. (or Pros II,), of Servia 
(1275, or 1281-1320), 3090 
Stephen Dusan of Servia (1331-3.5), 
3086, 3092, 3093 

Stephen tiros IV. of Servia (1355 -C)?), 
3094 

Stephen, son of Lazar, Servian ruler 
(1389-1427), 3095 
Stephen of Thiers, 3733 
Stephen (Bocskay), prinee of Tran.syi- 
vania (1605-6), 3012, 3126 
Stephen Langton, arcdibishop of Canter- 
bury, 3735, 3869 

Stephens, Thomas, Indian expedition 
(1579), 5446 

Sterling, derivation of term, 4064-65 
Sterne, Lawrence (1713-68). 4546 
Stesichorus, (ireck poet, 2495, 2496 
Stettin, peace of (1570), 4.374 
— siege of (1677), 4496 
Steuerverein, formation between Hano- 
ver, Oldenburg, and Llppe, 4973 
Stewart, Alexander, explorer, 0325 
Stewart, General Sir Donald, Afghan 
campaign (1879-80), 1336, 1338 
Stewart, Henry. Lord Darnley : see 
I^prnley, Henry Stewart, Lord 
Stewart, Boyal house ; see Stuart 
Steyn, president, 2335 
Stigand, archbishop, 3846 
Stiklastad, battle, 3566, 4010 
StUicho, Roman general (d. 408), 64, 
2787. 3450, 3451 

Stirling, Captain, governor of Western 
Australia (1829), 1063 
Stirling, 3914-15, 3922 
Stirling Bridge, battle (1297), 3924 
Stirpicultnre. 6429 

“ Stirps regia,” Teutonic family, 3440 
Stjernhielm, Q„ Swedish poet, 4498 
Stock companies, development, 4063-64 
Stockhausen, Prussian minister, 4969 - 
Stockholm, 3573, 3575, 4381, 5413 
-blood-bath (1520), 3562, 3578 
Stoglaw, Russian law code, 3319 
Stoiko, Bulgarian historian : see So- 
fronii, bishop of Vraca 
Stolbowa, peace of (1617), 5160 
StMypin, Russian Premier, 5297, 5304 
atone Age, ot primitive man, 115-1 i i 

— Australian aborigines' nearness to 

men of, 5624 

— Babylonia and Elam (Sayce), 1558 


Stone Age, Britain, 3497 

— Egyptian relics. 233. 238, 240. 2012 

— human skeleton, 133 

i — hunters’ return from the chase, 36 

— implements and weapons, 132-76 

134, 135, 138, 139, 144, 176 

— kitchen middens, 140, 141 

— ornamente, 156 

— pile hut, 144 

— Scandinavia, 3530 

— tombs and burial customs, 169, 172 

— wrestlers in, 3499 
Stonehenge, Druid ceremony, 174 
Stone Indian. 350 

Stony Creek, battle (1812), 6113 
Stoponian, battle of (981), 3040 
Storm at sea, 381 
Stormberg, battle of (1899), 2339 
Stortebeker, Klaus, pirate, 4080 
Stoss, Veit, wood carvings by, 4136 
Strabo of Amasea, Greek historian, 
2692 

Strachan, first bishop of Toronto, 6119 
Stradanus, printing olhee. 198 
Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of, 
4331-35, 4332, 4334, 4368 
Straits Settlements, currency question. 
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5655 

— defences, 5503 

— education, 5588 

— formation and present status, 1399 

— iuture of, 5649 

— government, 5564 

— iridiarubher forest, 5583 
Stralsund, guild struggles, 4084 

— sieges of (1628), 4303 ; (1714), 4500 
Stralsund, battle of (18o9), 4745 

— treaty of (1370), 3400, 4078 
Strassburg, 4431, 5125, 5355 
Strassburg, battle of (c. 355), 2785 
Strassburg, oaths (842), 3489, 3581 
Strategy, triple attack system, 2969 
Stratford de Redcliffe, Lord. 5oo9 
Strathclyde, early kings, 3911-12 
Strathnairn, Lord (Sir Hngli Rose), 

Indian Mutiny, 1310, 5.501 
Stratimirovt, Georg, organi.sation of 
Servians and C^roatians, 4937 
Stratonice. wife of Antioeims Soter, 
1840, 1841 

Strauss. David Frederick, 4894, 4902 
Strengniis, Diet of (1523), 3579 
Striegau, battle of (1745), 4540 
Stroganoff family in Siberia, 414, 67.5-76 
Strongbow, Richard de Clare (d. 1177) : 
see Pembroke 

Strozzi, Filippo di Fillippo, 3967 
Struensee, Count Johan Friedrich, 
Danish minister (1737-72), 4578 
Strutt, R. J., on radium, 88 
Struve, Gustav von, 4914-24, 4960 
Stuarts, royal house, 3913, 4618-20 
— see also names of kings and queens 
Stuart, Charles Edward (Young Pre- 
tender). 4515, 4515, 4516, 4517 I 
Stuart, James (Old Pretender), 4509, I 
4515 

Stuart, James, Earl ot Moray : see 

Moray, .James Stuart. Earl of 
Studion, monastery of, 2941, 2912 
Stuhmsdorf, treaty of (1635), 3261 
Stuidza, Michael (1848), 5005 
Stare, Sten, see Sten Sture 
Sturlesson, Snorre : see Snorre Stur- 
lessou 

Sturt, Charles, Australian explorer, 1070 
Styria, Bohemian rule (1261-76), 3156 
Stnum. Count Hermann, 4453 
Sn-abn, king of Babylon, 1599, 1651 
Snaheli : see Swaheli 
Subartn, ancient country. 1717 
Snbha, king of Ceylon, 1375 
Subhagasena, Indian king, 1843 
Sublime Porte, origin of terra, 4890 ; 
Submarine cables, construction, 5633 
Snbmarinesv. in naval warfare, 5428 
Snbrahmanya (Skanda), god, 1207 
Subterranean world. Hyperborean belief 
in, 644 

“ SnecesBon,” wars of the : see Dia- 
dochi, wars of the 

Snohau, China, ancient trade route, 1460 
Sachet, General, campaign, 4747 
Snore, Antonio Jos^ de. 5971, 5798 


Suctava, capital of Moldavia, 3069 
Sudan, Central, Eastern, and Western, 
general article, 2000-10, 2217-50 
— British expeditions and administra- 
tion (1881-98), 2169-72, 6478, 
5519-24, 5557, 6586, 5653 

— education, 5686 
— Egypt Invaded. 2143 
— French expeditions (1898-1901), 

2229, 2238-7 

— futJire cession to Britain, 5653 
— Mahdi rebellions (1881-98), 73, 2169- 

72. 6478 

— map of Western Sudan, 2229 

— Mehemet All’s conquests (1820-22), 
2161, 2169, 2250 

— Moiiammedan trade (9th century), 

1938 

— peoples of. 345, 2219, 5551 ; see also 

general articles 

— village scene, 2222 
Sudas, Indian ruler, 1167 
Sudbury. Simon, archbishop, 3891 
Suddhodama, fatJier of Biiddlia, 1186 
Sudetio Mountains, mosses of, 13U 
Sudra, Indian caste, 1173-78 
Sudozai. Afglian clan, 1523 

” Sudwegr,” 4010 

Suenu, identification with Assouan, 2021 
Suevi, Teutonic people. Cicsar’s expedi- 
tions against. 3436 

— distribution of race, 345. 3432 

— Gothic eotupiests, 64, 3510 

— Ilhine setllcjnenis, 3435 

— Slav frontier settlements, 3476 

— Spain invaded (6tJi century), 64, 76, 

3509-10 

Suez Canal, ancient const met ion by 
Necho and Darius, 2125, 2128 

— Beaeonsfleld buys shares, 1434, 2164, 

5168 

— Brilisli control vital fo British 

Empire, 5653 

— commercial importance, 1433, 5671 

— eonstruelion by De Lesaeps, 2163, 

4606, .5011-13, 5634 

— maj), 1434 

— view, 1436 

Suffetes, Carthaginian judges, 2198 
Suffolk, Michael de la Pole, Earl of, 
impeachment (1386), ;5886 
Suffolk, William de la Pole, impeach 
ment and death (1450), 3895 
Sugar, Arab euliivaGon, 404U 

— bounties, 6195-98 

— Spanish colonial cultivation, 5926 

— trade in, 4610 

— ThS.A., 6319 

— W. Indian industry, 6186-200, 6193 

Sugar Loaf Rook, 5811 
Sugawara. 471 

Suger, abbot of Rt. Denis (1081-1155), 
3771, 3796-98 

Sui (Liu), Cliinese dynasty, 765 
Suidger of Bamberg ; see Clement II., 
pope 

Suiko, empress of Japan, 460 
Suiuin, emperor of Japan, 416, 464 
Suipaoha. battle (c. 1809), 5964 
Suizenji Park, 421 
Sujin, emperor of .Japan, 464 
Sukhi, tribute paid to Assyria, 1612 
Sukhodaya, kingdom, 1388, 1402 
Sukhum Kaleh, Turkish capture, 5205 
Sukkur, Lansdowne Bridge, 5635 
Suleiman Solon, king of Darfur, 2242 
Suleiman Paiba, governor of Egypt 
(16th century), 3005 
Suleiman I. or H. (the Magnificent), 
sultan of Turkey (1522-60), 71, 
3002, 3002, 3124, 4214-1.5 
Snleiman HI., Turkish sultan (1687- 
1691). reign, 3019 

Snleiman, Omayyad caliph (715-717), 
1925-20, 1927 

Snleiman (Kilicb Arslan), Seljuk ruler, 
1956, 1972, 4019 

Suleiman L, Turkish leader, migration 
to Asia Minor (1225), 2978 
Snleiman, Ottoman crown prince, 
invasion of Europe, 2981-82 
Snleiman, Turkish emir (d. 1410), 2985 
Snlla, L. Cornelias Roman dictator, 

62, 1834, 2658-60, 2660 

6545 
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Sully, Maximilian de Bethune, duke of 
(1660-1641), 4290, 4292 
Sulpitian mission in Montreal, 6024-26 
Suliaaabad, siew, 1969 
Soltepeque, silver mines, 5942 
Sumatra, Java, 894, 904, 907, 915-17, 
927 

Sumer ; see Sumerians 
Sumeriani, people of Sumer, Babylonian 
rule, 61, 158.6-88, 1596-98, 2820 

— burial of dead, 1007 

— civilisation of, 259-67, 1658, 1585, 

2015 

— extent of territory, 259 

— lantfuage and picture-writing, 263, 

265, 1559, 1585, 1585-88 

— navigation and trade, 1644 

— type of races, 266 

“ Sumter,” IJ.S.N., in civil war, 6249 
Snmu-ilu, king of Ur, 1598 
Sumu-la-ilu, king of Babylon, 1599 
Sumur, conquest by EgypUans, 2072 
Sun, the source of life, 94 
” Sun and Moon ” speotaole, China, 841 
Sun-worship, Egypt, 2015, 2099 

— Rome, 2767, 2772 

— South America, 5809-12, 5817, 5826, 

68.36-69 

Sunda Islands, 926, 4009 
Sunderland, Charles, Earl of, 4512 
Sunderland, Countess of, 4469 
Sung Empire, China, 763-71, 1487-89 
Sunna IL, king of Uganda, 2301 
Sunna, supplement to tl»e Koran, 1945 
Sunnanvader, Peter, 4381 
Sunni Ali, ruler of Sourhay, 2220 
Sunnites, sect of, 1945, 1983 
Suntel, battle of (782), 3483 
8un-Yat-8en, Dr., 849, 855, 844 
Supay, Chibcha god, 5817 
Supremacy, Act of (1559), 4266 
Supreme Being, incarnation in various 
religions, 206 
Sura, Persian title, 1871 
Sura Tissa. king of Ceylon, 1373 
Sura)-ud-Daulah, nawab of Bengal 
(d. 1757), 1257-58, 1258, 5498 
“ Suras ” of the Koran, 1906 
Surasen, Indian tribe, 1168 
Surat, India, 71, 1252, 1252 
Surinam, 5950 

Surrey, derivation of name, 3429 
Surrey, Thomas Howard, 2ad Earl of : 

see Norfolk. Tliomas Howard 
Survival of the Fittest, 300, 6392-09 
Surya, Aryan god, 1165, 1171 
Susa, Alexander’s capture, 2556 

— Assyrians capture, 1684, 1713 

— Assyrian plan of, 1700 

— Cyrus’ reign, 1808 

— Darius’ reign, 1810 

— Elamite defeat, 1709 

— Elamite king’s residence, 1698 

— Greek art in, 1824 

— Hammurabi’s code excavated, 1704 

— inscriptions and remains, 1698, 1701, 

1714-15, 264 

— palaces, 1800, 2589 

— tumulus on site, 261, 1698, 1699 
Susdal, Russia, 3304 
Susian, negritic, 1704, 1705 
Susiana, province, Persia, 1697 
Susquehanna, tribe, 5702 
Susus, negro tribe, 336 
Sntarna of Mitani, 1646 
Sutekh, Egyptian god : see Set 
Suten, title of king of Upper Egypt. 2017 
Snto tribes, racial struggles, 5630 
Sutrinm, Roman colony, 2621, 2622 
Suttee, Hindu custom, 1211, 1282, 1283, 

plate following 1184 
Sutn tribes, 1610, 1658 
Suva, capital of Fiji Islands, 961 
Snwarrow, Russian general, 4693-94 
Svante Nilsson, regent of Sweden, 3578 
Svatoplnk, king of Moravia, 3146 
Svealand (Zealand), Sweden, 3571 
Svaar, Swedish tribe, 3571, 3572 
Sven Bstridssbn, king of Denmark 
and Norw^ (1047-76), 3558 
Sven Stnre the Irader, 3578 
Sven Tveskjseg, king : see Sweyn 
Sverdrup, Arctic expedition, 6342, 6341 
Sverdrup, John, 5159 
Sverre, Sifurdssdn, Norwegian king 
(1177-1202), 3567 

6 ^ 


Syetambara, of Jain religion, 1199 
Svetslav, Jacob, 3045 
Sviatopolk, ruler, 3286, :j2£y6 
Sviatopolk n. of Russia (1093), 3286 
Sviatoslav L ol Russia (964-73), 
3040, 3290, 3286, 3289 
Sviatoslav 11. of Russia (1073), 3286 
Svidrigello, of Lithuania, 3236 
Svolder, battle of (looo), 3571, 4010 
Svonimir, Croatian king (1076), 3083 
Svyatislav of Russia : »ee Sviatoslav 
&wabia, Castilian claim to, 3995 

— (jrerman royal dynasties, 3401 
— Hohenstaulfens accjuire, 3595 

— people, descent of, 345 : see also 
Suevi 

Swabian Leagues (1376), 3628 

— (1488), 3655, 3656 
Swahilis, people, 345, 2297, 5522 
Swally, battle of (1615), 5448 
Swamp dwellers of Upper Nile, 2265 
Swan, river, Western Australia, 1063 
Swantewit, Wendish god, 3699 
Swati, tribe, Tirah campaign, 5502 
Swaziland, 345, 2286, 5513, 5568 
Sweating system, 5239, 6395 
Sweden, 3534-40, 3571-78, 4377-84, 

4388, 4500, 4580-82, 5156-62, 

5235-36, 5411-16 

— area and population, 

— army under Gustavus Adolphus, 

4382 

— Bernadotte as king, 4746, 5155 

— black death (14th century), 3574 

— Brandenburg’s relations with, 4386, 

4389, 4495-96 

— Brbmsebro, peace of (1645), 4382 

— Byzantine art in, 2933 

— Charles XI. ’s reforms, 4496 

— colonies : see names of colonies 

— constitutional reforms, 4582, 5156 

— conversion to Christianity, 3571 

— crown lands conllscated in 17th 

century, 4384 

— Danish wars (1563-1721), 4372-75, 

4384, 4494 

— Finland ruled by and ceded (1809), 

5160-61 

— geographical description, 3529 

— gipsies, 3108 

— government of to-day, 

— Gustavus Adolphus’ reign (1611- 

82), 4370-82 

— Gustavus Vasa’s reforms (1523- 

60), 4377 

— Hanse towns’ relations with, 4076 

— Hattar v. Nattmosser (Hats and 

Caps) struggle (1738-57), 4580 

— industries of to-day, 

— Kalmar, union of, 3561, 3576, 4372 

— liquor traffic, 5413 

— literature, 3576-4581 

— military service, early history, 3573 

— navy, early history, 3573-74 

— nobles’ privileges, 4382 

— l)atron saint, 3572 

— p^eople, ethnology, 345 ; types, 3577 

— Polish war of Charles X., 4384 

— Poltava, battle (1709), 4500 

— Northern War (1700-21), 3332, 

4451, 4498-500 

— Russian empire (9th century), 3539, 

4061 

— Russian treaties (1617), 3325 

— Russian wars (1700-21): see 

Northern War above ; (1741) 4580, 
(1788) 4582 

— social conditions, 4388, 5156-62, 

5411-16 

— Thirty Years War, 4301-12, 4380 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4067-70 ; 

modern times, 5416 

— traitor bishop's entry into Stock- 

holm (1526), 4381 

— Upsala, Decree of (1593), 4378 
Swedenborg, E., philosopher, 4581 
Swedish Academy, founded (1786), 

4582 

Sweyn Forkbeard, king of Denmark 
and England (986-1014), 3556-58, 
8571, 3840-42 

Sweyn n.. King of Denmark, revolt 
against William the Conqueror, 
3857 

Swift, Jonathan, 4556, 4546 
Swiss : see Switzerland, people 
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Switzerland, 

— army, 5368 

— Bronze Age civilisation, 177 
— Charles the Bold’s campaign, 3419, 
3827 

— church and state, relations of, 5232 

— constitution (1848), 4903 

— education, 5368 

— federation (1315), 3400, 3622 
— French alliance (1663), 4402 

— government of to-day, 5366-69 

— “ Helvetic Republic ” established, 
4693 

— hotel industry, 5366 

— independence from Holy Roman 
Empire, 3662 

— Jesuit inrtuence, 4902 

— modern conditions, 5232-33, 5365- 
69 

— people, 345 

— referendum, 5232, 

— IG^formation, 4206 

— rei)iiblican (1840 - 48), 4781 - 83, 

4902-3, 4914 

— Revolution of July (1847), 4781-83 

— social democracy, 5277-78, 5367 
Sword, Knights of the, history, 3212-14, 

3246, 3703-16, 3707 
Syagrius, Roman general (186), 2793 
Sybaris, Greek city, 2484 
Sybilla, marriage to Guy of Lusignan 
(1180), 4033 

Sydenham, Lord, 5524, 6127 
Sydney, N.S.W., 1032, 1039, 6360 

— views, 1037 , 1095 

Sydney, Cape Breton, coal and iron 
industry, 615(> 

— views, 6155 , 6158 
Syene, Egypt : sec Snenii 
Syennesis, king of Cilicia, 1804 
Syllabic writing, 203 
Syllenborg, Charles, Count of, 4580 
Sylvester L, pope, 3762 
Sylvester IL, po])e, 3723, 3723, 3768 
Sylvester III., po])e, 3724 
Sylvius, 2Eae&s : see i’iiis 11., pope 
Symeon, Bulgarian ruler : see Simeon 
Synyangong, battle of (1755), 1396 
Syphax, Numidian chief, 2648-49 
S 3 iTacuse, Athenian alliance, 2517-18 

— Carthaginian relations with, 63, 

2194, 2037, 2647 

— Etruseans opposf^d, 2618 

— Roman siege (212 n.c.) 

Syr Daria, province, 1539, 1541 
Syr Daria (Jaxartes), river, 1536, 
2562 

Syria, Ahmad ibn Tulun’s conquest, 
2143 

— Aramaean migration, 1724 

— area and population, 

— Assassin’s, sect, 1962 

— Assyrian subjugation, 1663, 1600, 

1730 

— British drive out Egyptians, 2162 

— Byzantine period, 2922-24 

— church, 2924-28, 2925 

— Crusades :* see Crusades 

— deities worshipped in Egypt, 2098 

— Egyptian wars, 1840-41, 2070, 

2075, 2112, 2115, 2129, 2143-44, 
2162 

— Fatemid rule thrown off, 2147 

— Greek influence, 2381, 2597 

— Hittite influence, 1718, 1732 

— “ land of the Khatti,” 1720 

— literature, 2923 

— Macedonian conquest, 2552 ; and 

alliance, 2583 

— Mehemet Ali’s wars, 2162 

— Mohammedan conquests, 1904-17, 

1958 

— Mongol invasions, 1969, 2151 

— Napoleon’s invasion (1799), 2157 

— origin of name, 1717 

— people, 345, 349 

— Persian plunder (604 A.D.), 1881 

— Roman empire, 1860 

— Roman war, 2384, 2583, 2650 

— Seleucid empire, 1836 , 1837-46, 

1843 , 1860 

— Timur’s conquest, 1496, 1973 

— Turkish rule, 1979 

— Venetian and Genoese trade, 3962 

— views, 1959 
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Syrian Code, 2597 
Syrian Oates, 2552 
Syrian Pilgrim Way, 283 
Syrian Wars : see Syria 
Syria Palsestina, province, 1864, 2755 
Syrmus, king of the Trlballi, 2542 
Szatmar, peace of (1711), 3132 
Szeohenyi, Count Stephen, Hungarian 
leader, 4827. 4827, 4919 
Szechuen, province, China, 1461, 1487 
Szegedin, peace of (1444), 2987, 3121 
Sz^kely, Moses, revolt, 3126 
Szigetvar, battle of, 3006, 3126, 3128 

T 

Taaffe, Count, 5221, 5221 
Tabal, ancient people, 1723 
Tabasco, 5747-70, 5894 
Taboo, among Polynesians, 1007 
Tabora, East Africa, 2296-98 
Tarboutes, Hussite sect, 3170, 3643 
Tabriz, battle of (1514), 1983 
— revolution, 6365 
Tachu, battle of (1427), 3172 
Tachos, king, 1819, 2129 
Tacitus, Cornelius, historian, 2748, 2752, 
3440-41, 4093-97, 2741 
Tacitus, M. Claudius, emperor, 2773 
‘‘ Tactica,” book, 2937, 2969 
Tacullis, Indian tribe, 321 
Tadoussac, French settlement, 6017-21 
Taft, William H., (>2G9^ 6275, (12U> 
Tagals, Filipinos of Luzon, 929 
Taginee (Gualdo Tadino), battle of, 3 460 
Tagliacozzo, battle of (1268), 3401 
Tagliamento, battle of (1797), 4682 
Tagong, ancient Burmese capital, 1393 
Taharka, king, 1679-82, 1746, 2122 
Tahirides, dynasty in Khorassan, 1950 
Tahiti, 345, 963-65, 938^ 9(i3, 4905, 6345 
Tahsio, (Uiinese classic, 730 
Tahuantinsuyu, ln(‘a kingdom, 5825-71 
Tahutmes III., king of Egypt, 254 
Tai, language, stock language. 1128 
Taiho, Japanese code (689), 409 
Taiken Gate, battle (1155), 471, 472 
Taikwa laws of Japan (645), 416, 469 
Tailaings, people of Burma : see Mons 
Taille, in Feudal system, 4114 
Taipale, on Sauna Canal, Finland, 3537 
Taiping rebellion, 793^ 797-804, 5506 
Taipings. 345 

Taira, Japanese family, 471-72, 472 
Tai Ting-Ti, emperor of China, 774 
Tai Tou, queen of Abyssinia, 2257 
Tai Tsu (Chao Kwang-yin), emperor of 
China (960-75), 769-70 
Tai Tsu, emperor of China (1206), 774 
Tai Tsu, emperor of China (1368) : see 
Hung-wu 

Tai-Tsu, emperor of China (1616) : 
see JSiirhaehu 

Tai Tsung, Chinese emperor (763-79), 
767-68 

Tai Tsung, Chinese emperor (976-98), 
770 

Tai Tsung, emperor of China (1229), 774 
Tai Tsung, emperor of China (1627), 
780, 783-84 

Tai Tsung, Tang emperor of China, 
(627-49), 766, 760 
Tai Won Kun, of Korea, 868-74 
Taiiks, 339, 1128, 1445, 1523, 1539 
Taj Mahal, 1235, 1234, 1184 
Takakhsa Falls, Canada, 0069 
Takauji : see Ashlkaga 
Takegahana, earthquake (1891), 429 
Takeru, Japanese clan, 461 
Takii^u, king of Arvad, 1683 
Takt-i-8uliman, temple on, 1205 
Taku Forts, bombardment, 799-801, 803 
Talaings, Indo-Chinese race, 345 
Talamancas, Indian race, 345 
Talana Hill, battle of (1899), 2337 
Talavera, battle of (1809), 4745 
Talbot, earl of Shrewsbury, 3822 
Talca, battle (c. 1817), 5972 
Talcahuano, battle (c. 1817), 5971 
Talieu-Wan, British troops landing, 804 
Tallard, Marshal (1652-1728), 4456 
TaUeyrand, Prince, 4708. 4762, 4839 
Talmis, temple, Egypt, 2137 
Talon, Jean B., 6026-30 
Talakdars, in India, 1282 
Tamanieb, battle of (1884), 2170 
X^masese, king of Samoa, 977 


Tamasp I., of Persia, 1517, 1982, 1983 
Tamasp II., of Persia, 1986 
Tambraparni, sacred Indian river, 1182 
Tambukies, Kaffir tribe, 346 
Tamea-Mea : see Kamchameha I. 
Tamerlane : see Timur 
Tametomo, Japanese archer, 471, 473 
Tamils, 345 , 1373. 1374, 1376 
Tamir Muni, Tamil sage, 1182 
Ta-mo, or Bodbidharma, 742 
Tana (or Azov), Genoese colony, 3062, 
4058 

Tanagra, terra-cottu, 2509 
Tanais, Greek colony, 2416 
Tancred, in First Crusade, 4018-26 
Tancred 0 ! Hauteville. 3554 
Tandil, devil gates and rocking stone, 
5815 

Tang (Cheng Tang), Chinese ruler. 750 
Tang dynasty in China. 765-8, 70 s 
Tang dynasty, later (923-34), 769 
Tanganyika, Britisli dominion, 5521 
Tangier, 1927, 5452, 5497, 2215 

— cession to Morocco (1684). 5509, 5607 

— mole constructed by liritisii, 5631 
Tanguts, Mongol race, 345 

Tanis, Egyptian royal residence, 2119 
Tannegui, Ch. M., Count Duhatel, 
French politician (1848), 4908 
Tannenberg, l)attle of (1410), 3225, 
3714, 4082 

Tantia Topi. 13U)-12, 5501 
Tantras, collection of prayers, 1212 
Taoism, Chinese religion, 724, 736-38 
Taoist temple, 737 
Tao Kuang, emperor, 789. 791-97 
Taos, Indian tribe, 340- 42 
Tapuya tribe. South America, 5679-86 
Tara Bai, Mahratta (jueeu, 1239, 1292 
Tarahumaras, Indian tribe, 339 
Tarakhum, ruins, 1913 
Tarantass, Russian vehicle, 008 
Taranto, trade with East, 4054 
Tarasca, Aztec settlement, 345, 5763-97 
Tarasoon, Castle of, 3808 
Tardi Beg Khan, tomb, 1228 
Tarentum, 2630-32, 2648 
Tariff Reform : sec Protection 
Tarim, river, 721. 1439 
Tarkhu (or Tarku), Hittite deity, 1724 
Tarquin the Proud, 78 
Tarquinii, Etruscan cemetery, 2420 
Tarrauto, duke of : see Macdonald, 
Marslial 

Tarqui, Columbian victory, 5992 
Tarshish, Carthaginian trade, 2198 
Tarsu, Etruscan god, 2418 
Tarsus, (dlicia, 283, 2153, 2551, 6366 
Tartars, Alaiii conquered, 3305 

— Buddhism debased by, 1205 

— Bulgaria invaded, 304,5-46 

— Chinese states ruled by, 762, 767 

— Chmelnickis alliance, 3272-73 

— Cossacks : see (k)8sacks 

— C'rimea ruled by, 673, 6280 

— ethnology of race, 345, 1128, 1467 

— Hungarian alliance (1507), 3242 

— Hungary invaded (1240-13), 2H98 

— Lithuanian alliance (1410), 3225 

— Lithuanian wars, 3218-19, 3229-30, 

3240 

— Mohammedanism among, 1480 

— Moldavia invaded, 3060-63 

— origin of name, 1468 

— Polisii war with, 3207 

— Russian struggles with, 673-76, 

2901-2, 3305-26 

— Siberian empire, 650-52, 675-76, 700 

— Sien-p^ : see Tungusians 

— women, types, 1442, 1443 

— see also Mongols and Fzbegs 
Tashkent, Turkestan, 1519 
Tasman, Abel Janszen, 1029-30, 1030, 

5457 

Tasmania, history, 1019-1056, 1057 

— aborigines, 154, 345, 351, 1018, 1019- 

27, 1027, 5624-5 

— Capt. Cook lands in, 1028 

— convict*, 1024, 1052, 5480 

— discovery by Tasman (1642), 5457 

— government, 1071, 5577 

— House of Assembly in session, 5577 

— map, 1010 

— natural features, 1018 
Tassilo of Bavaria, 3078, 3485 
TassOt Italian poet (1544-95), 4144-45 
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Tatian, early Clirlstian writer, 2862 
Tatius, Titus, Sabine king, 2634 
Tats, modern Persians, 339 
Taubaoh, Drift deposits, 129-138 
Taubman, Capt. Goldie : see (Goldie, 
Ta-ueret : see Thoueris 
Tauri, Cimmerian Lribe, 2444 
Taurisoi, Keltic race, 2432 
Taurus Mountains, 283, 1789, 1956, 
1957, 2551 

Taus, battle of (1431), 3172. 3648 
Tavastians (Tavastes), 346, 3572 
Tavoy, iMtlsh annexation, 5500 
Taxiles, Indian prince, 1201, 2564 
Taylor, General Zachary, 6229-30, 0226, 
plate facing 6255 

Tay Son, Annam rebellion (1755), 1411 
Tazis, Mongol race, 346 
Tea picking, in Ceylon, 1374 
Tea tax, opposition (1767), 6076-77 
Teanum, treaty with Rome, 2628 
Teb, battle of (1884), 2170 
Tebriz : see Tai)riz 
Techotl, Mexican king, 5785-93 
Tecpanecs, Mexican race, 5782-92 
Tectosagi. (tallic tribe, 1828, 2430 
Tecumseh, Indian chief, 6112- 13, 6212 
Teda, Siiduii people ; see Tihu 
Tefnakht, king of Sais, 2120 
Tegner, Elserias, Swedish ]K)et, 78 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras, 5982, 

Teguas, Indian race, 342 
Teheran, 1987, 1988, 1989, 6305 
Tehuantepec, Maya civilisation. 5725-97 
Tehuelohes, or Patagonians, 339 
Teie, queen of Egypt, 2080, 2077-8 
Teignmouth, John Shore, lord, 1270 
Teima inscription, 1884 
Teisbes(or Teshub), Hittiti^ deity, 1724 
Tekke Turkomans, 1510. 1521, 1539 
Teknomymy, rule by eldest son, 216 
Tela d’Manzalat, battle of (581), 2916 
Telegraph rates : see under countries 
Telemark : see Tiielcunark 
Telephanes of Phocea, Greek artist, 2589 
Telerig, ruler of Bulgaria : see Cerig 
Telescope, early invention, 6382 
Teleutias, Spartan general, 2526 
Tell Hesy, site of J^achish, 1742 
Tell, William, 5365 
Tell eDAmarna, 285, 2103-5 
Tell el-Amarna letters, 273, 1605, 1644- 
45, 1719, 1739, 2078, 2103-5 
Tell el-Kebir, battle (1882), 2105 
Tell es-sahye, fortress, 4027 
Telljezer, battle (1177), 4033 
Tello, Babylonian antiquities, 266, 1591, 
1630, 1644, 1880, 1587, 1595 
Teleutias, Spartan admiral, 2527 
Telugus, Indian race, 325 
Tembus (Ainatembu, Tambukies), 346 
Temesvar, Hungary, 3102, 3126 
Temmu, 416 

Temne tribes, Sudan, 346, 5518-19 
Temperature and life, 94-5 
Templars, history of order, 1962, 3404, 
3745, 3783-87, 4028-29, 4042-46 
— see also Crusades 
Temple, Sir Richard, 1328, 1331, 1332 
Ten Articles (1536), 4238 
Ten Thousand, march of, 1818 
Ten Thousand Immortals,^’ 1800 
Ten Tribes of Israel, 1775-76, 5675 
Tenamitec, Chichimec state, 5782 
Tenasserim, annexation, 1398, 5500 
Teney-ocau, Chichimec state, 5782-84 
Tencteri, Teuton tribe, 3438 
Ten-ji, emperor of Japan, 470 
Tenjin, Japanese deities, 465 
Tenooh, Mexican priest, 5787-88 
Tennyson. Lord. 5002, 5004 
Tenochtitlan. 5709, 6896-900 
Tenochtitlan, Nahua state, 5762-5800 
^nson, Japanese deities, 465 
Tentyra, Temple of Isis, 2046 
Teo Ohiobimeos, Mexican race, 5780 
Teotihnaoan, Mexico, Nahua remains, 
6738, 6773-78, 6772, 5773, 6777 
Tepegoanas, Indian tribe, 339 
Teqnendama Waterfall, legend, 6808 
Terai, India, Ghurka struggle for, 1276 
Teranohi, Lt.-Oen.. Japanese army, 699 
Terence, dramatist, 2653 
Terentioa Varro, 0., consul, 2646 
Terea, Thracian prince, 2404, 2537 
Terltnohea, Persian revolt, 1817 
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Ternate, Malay island, 925-27 
Terra Australia, early charts, 6345 
Terror, mount, 6348-50 
Tertiary, geological period, 89. 90 , )22 ; 

chart facing 96 
Teshub, deity : see Teisbes 
Tease, Rea6 de Froulai (Count of), 4454 
“ Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs,” 
2858 

Testri, battle of (687), 3479 
Teta, king of Egypt, 2032, 2038 
Tetradrachm, Greek coin, 197 
Te Tsung, Chinese emperor (780), 768 
Tetuan, Morocco, 2215 
Tetwas, Kaffir tribe, 2287 
Tetael, Johann, 4180, 4182 
Teumman, king of Elam (665 b.c.), 
1688 , 1684, 1709, 1710 
Teutoburg Forest, battle of (9 a.d.), 344 
Teutonic Order, 3218, 3703-16, 3707-15 

— Crusades, 4046 

— Esthonla acquired (1346), 3650, 4076 

— Gotland occupied (1398), 4080-87 

— Holy Homan empire’s relations, 3863 

— Kronstadt held by, 3141 

— Kulm district acquired (1226), 3214 

— Livonian Order united with, 3214 

— Polish treaty (1343). 3207 

— Polish wars, 2900, 322.5-27 

— Prussian conquests, 3204, 3710-14, 

3614, 4074 

Teutons, 32, 64-66, 282, 2393-94, 

3423-45, 3447-54 ; see also Goths 

— Britain invaded, 3403-4 

— Christianity accepted, 3517 

— clan system, or retinues, 2437 

— homestead of cliief, 3701 

— household utensils. 3429 

— " kindred ” of, 3437-42 

— Marbod’s supremacy, 3443 

— march of a tribe, 3425 

— noble families, rise of, 3440 

— racial characteristics. 346. 3435 

— Homan wars, 63, 2656-57, 3445 

— Slav wars, 3693 

— weapons of war, 3428 

— West Teutons : see Germans 
Tewflk, khedive of Egypt, 2164 
Tewfik Pasha, grana vizir, 6371-72 
Texas, 6000, 6227-29 

Texel, battle of (1673), 4439 
Textiles, primitive, 147. 189 
Te^oaUipoca, Nahua god, 5774 
Tezcatlipoca, Aztec god, 5772-77 
Tezcuoo, city, Mexico, 5899-90, 5902 
Tezouoo, state, 30, 5730, 5762-800 
Tezozomoc, Tecpanec king, 5785-91 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 4820, 
4822 

Thai, race, history. 1388-1402 
Thakombau, king of Fiji, 938, 960 
Thales of Miletus, 1625, 1637, 1797, 
2496 

Thames, Dutch fleet in (1667), 4423 
Thanesvara, battle of (1191), 1217 
Thapsus, battle of (46 b.c.), 2674 
Thebais, province of Egypt, 2139 
Thebaw, 1398, 1342, 1343 . 1344 
Thebes, archive.8 discovered (1887), 1568 

— Assyrian conquest, 1580, 1682 

— Athenian conquest and alliances, 

2495, 2517, 2.538 

— confederation formed, 2517 

— decay of power, 2124 

— destruction by Ptolemy X., 2136 

— Egyptian court removed, 2104 

— kings of, 2049 

— Macedonian conquests, 2538, 2544- 

46 

— Memnon colossi, 2077, 2138, 2048 , 

2076 , 2082 

— Ramesseum, 2109-10, 2084 

— rise of power (370-362 B.o.h 2516-17 

— Spartan conquest, 2515 

— temnles, 2052, 2068, 2074, 2109-10, 

2117 : see also Kamak 

— tombs, 2050-52, 2073-74 
Thelemark (Telemark), 3564 , 3568 
Themata, Byzantine officials, 2936 
Themistooles, 78. 2498, 2505 
Theodahad, Gothic ruler in Italy, 3458 
Theodelted, duke of Ck)rdova, 3513 
Theodeliida. queen, 2389, 3463 
Theodomir, Gothic general, 3513 
.Theodora, Byzantine empress, wife of 

Justinian I., 2907, and frontispiece 
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Theodora, Byzantine empress, wife of 
Theophilus (842), 2892, 2942, 2943 
Theodora, Byzantine empress (1042), 
daughter of Constantine IX., 2955 
Theodora, ascendancy over the popes 
(901-964), 3382, 3719 
Theodore, king of Abyssinia (185.5-68), 
1327, 2255-56, 5004, 5519-20 
Theodore, Svetslav, tsar, 3046 
Theodore I., Lascaris, Byzantine em- 
peror (1204-22), 2970, 2972 
Theodore 11., Lascaris, Byzantine em- 
peror (1254-58), 2972 
Theodore Angelas, of Epirus, 3043 
Theodore II.. of Misithra, 2985 
Theodore I., of Hussia, 3323, 3314 
Theodore III., of Hussia, 3017, 3329, 
3314 , 3328 

Theodore of Tarsus. 2932, 3505 
Theodoric, Frankish kings : see Thierny 
Theodorio, king of the Ostrogoth, 2388, 
2749, 3317, 3455-58. 3457 
Theodorio II.. king of the Goths. 

Spanish conquests, 3510 
Theodorovitoh, tsar of Hussia, 3314 
Theodoras Prodromos, poet, 296] 
Theodoras of Studion, abbot, 2941 
Theodosia, Greek colony, 2446 
Theodosias I., emperor (346-95), 2736, 
2787, 2887, 3450, 3452 , 3453 

— portrait, 2787 

Theodosius, Byzantine emperor (408- 
50). 2788, 2792, 2889, .3029 
Theodosius, Byziititine emperor (715- 
717), 2918 

Theodosius column, Constantinople, 
3452 , 3453 

Theodotus, governor of Coele-Syria, 1842 
Theodulos : see Thomas Magistros 
Theopbanes, Byzantine monk, 2937 
Theophania, Empress, 3588, 3939 
Theophano, Byzantine empress, 2952 
Theophilus. Byzantine emperor (829- 
842), 2942, 2943 
Theophilus, Homan jurist, 2909 
Theophrastus, 2571. 2568 
Theophylactus, patriarcb (920), 2952 
Theophylaotus Simocattes : see 8imo- 
cattes 

Thera pottery, 182 
Theresa, saint, 78 
Therese, electress of Bavaria. 4460 
Taermopylee, battle of, 19 , 44, .2501 
Thermopylae Pass, 369, 2500 
Thessalian League, 2532 
Thessalonica, wife of Cassander, 2575 
Thessalonica, 2396, 2576, 2986, 2989 
Thessaly, 2518, 2528 
Theubald, Frankish king, 3460 
Theudebert, Frankish king (539). 3459 
Theades, leader of the <ioth.s, 3511 
Thi, Egyptian, tomb at Sakkara, 2038 
Thibaut of Champagne, king of Navarre, 
3778, 3798, 3802 

Thierry, king of the Franks, son of 
Clovis, 3458 

Thierry, king of the Frank.s (674), 3470 
Thierry, king of the Franks (720), 3470 
Thiers, Louis Adolphe, French states- 
man, 4864, 4907, 4950, 5149, 5147 , 
6223 

— portraits, 4864 , 5142 

Thinis, kingdom, Egypt ; see Abydos l 
Thiuites, Egyptian dynasties, 2031 
Thin le : see tligurlans 
Third Estate, of French National 
Assembly, 4649, 4651 , 6383-87, 
6396 

Thirty-Nine Articles, 4209, 4266 
Thirty Years War (1618-48), 4154-56, 
4301-12 

— Denmark’s part in, 4374 

— England’s part in, 4329 

— French policy in, 4316 

— Hungary’s part in, 3128 

— Protestant movement affected, 4209 

— Sweden’s part in, 4380 

— Westphalia, peace of, 4309 , 4311 
Thlinkits, 346, 6692, 6697, 5707 
Thomas. Hans, of Apsberg, 3655 
Thomas Aqffiuas, St : see Aquinas 
Thomas k Kempis, 3759-60, 3760 
Thomas ot Laneaster, enmity towards 

Edward II. of England, 3880 
Thomas Mag^os (Theodulos), 2973 
Tliomai PglsBologus, despot. 2999 
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j Tbomas, St., apostle, 5875 
Thomas, the Slav (9th century), 2941 
Thomas of Woodstock, duke of Glou- 
cester (1355-97), 3886 
Tbomasoaian settlemsnt, India, 1282 
Thompson, Paulet : see Sydenham, Lord 
Thomson, Basils 1006 
Thomson, James, Scottish poet, 4517 
Thomson, Joseph, 2260 
Taomson, Sir Ronald, 1989 
Thor, Norse god, 3534, 3561 
Thorfinn Karlsevne : see K arise vne 
Thorgisl, Norwegian ruler, 3540 
Thorn, Prussia, foundation, 3710 
Thorn, treaties of (1411), 3225, 3714 ; 
(1466) 3227, 3716 

Thorne, Robert, Arctic expedition, 6326 
Thoros of Edessa, murder (c. 1097), 4020 
Thorwaldsen, scuiptor, 78 
Thos, Indo-Chinese race, 346 
Thoth, Egyptian god, 2092, 2093 
Thothmes L, king of Egypt, 2067, 2^6*9 
Thothmes II., king of Egypt, 2068, 2069 
Thothmes III., king of Egypt, 2030, 
2069, 2077 

Thothmes IV., king of Egypt, 2075-77 
Thouerls, Egyptian goddess, 2091, 2093 
‘‘ Thousand and One Nights,” 273 
Thrace, Aryan tribes immigration into 
Asia Minor, 1790, 1796 

— Atlienian confederation, 2518 

— early history, 2400-5 

— extent of kingdom, 2400 

— Galatian conquest, 2578-80 

— (ireek settlements, 2409 

— Keltic settlement, 2430 

— Lysimactuis’ conquest. 2578 

— Macedonia invaded, 2522 

— Macedonian con(iue8t, 2533, 2542 

— mythology, 2401-2 

— Odrysican monarchy, 2404 

— people, 346, 1791, 2372 

— Persian suWeetion, 2403 

— Turkish invasion (1356), 2981 
Thrasamund, king of tlie Vandals, 2204 
Three Kingdoms, romance, 761 

Three Rivers, Canada, 6022-36 
Throgmorton plot (1583), 4272 
Throwing knife, 2307 
Thubaal, king of Sidon : see Ithobal IT. 
Thucydides, hist/)rian, 62, 2504 ^ 2513 
Thugs, suppression of, in India, 1283 
Thule, Columbus’s statement, 5878 
Thun, Count Leo, 4971, 4971 
Thundering Winds, Temple of, 735 
Thunderstorms, use of, 95-96 
Thuparamaya Dagoba, ruins of, 1364 
Thuringians (l)tiringe), 346, 3475 
Thurn, Henry Matthias, ceunt of (1580- 
1640), 4298, 4301 
Thurn, Count (1845), 4928-30 
Thurzo, Alexius, riches, 3137 
Thynians, Balkan tribe, 2400 
Tiahuanaco, Central America, 5840-58 
Ti teu pu li : see Dizabul 
Tiamat, god, 276, 1639 , 1640 
Tibareni, people of Asix Minor, 1789 
Tibbus, race of Sahara, 346 
Tiber, god, 2689 
Tiberias, 1932, 4031, 4033 
Tiberius, Claudius Nero, Roman em- 
peror (14-37 A.D.), 2694, 2706-16, 
2708 - 12 , 2716 , 3436, 3443 
Tiberius IL, Byzantine emperor, 2915 
Tiberius IIL, Byzantine emperor, 2918 
Tiberius Oemellus, grandson of Tiberius, 
2716, 2717 

Tibet, 1473-75, 1499-1507, 1550-52 

— Anglo-Chlnese convention, 6365 

— British expeditions and treaties, 

1350, 1504-5, 5502-3, 1505 

— Buddhism in, 1474-75, 1499 

— Chinese relations with, 1474-75, 

1501, 1552. 5505, 6358 

— flora and fauna, 1549-50 

— Norsemen, 1502 

— Hun, alliances, 1454 

— Indian embassy (632 a.b.), 1474 

— Lamaite monasteries, 1472 

— Lhasa palaces, 1507 

— Mongol Invasion, 1487 

— mountains. 1438 , 1439 , 1457 

— people (Bod-Pa), 346, 1550 

— physical features, 1123, 1549-50 

— products of, 1550-52 
soldiers, 1501 . 
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Kbit sprjnR carnival, facing r. 1409 

— trade, 1552 

Tibeto-Barmete langoage^, 'li2d, 5554 
Tiba, Sudan race, 2231 
Tioal (or Tikal), Maya monuments, 5733 
Tioinum, ancient city, Italy : see Paira 
Tioonderoga, 6062-63, 6082-90 
Tides, 84, 2594 

Tidor, Moluccan state, 901, 925-27 
Tien. Chinese ruler of tlie universe, 729 
Tientsin, treaty of, 799, 5506-7, 798 
Tiepolo, Oiaoomo, doge of Venice, 3946 
Tierra del Fuego, 5613, 6017 
Tiers Etat, France : see Tliird Estate 
Tigellinva, Olonius, 2722 
Tiglath-pileser I., king of Assyria, 1574, 
1609^ 1648, 1656-57, 1786, 2816 
Tiglath-pileser III., king of Assyria 
(950 B.C.), 1659 

Tiglath-pileser IV. (Pulu), king of 
Assyria (745-727 n.c.), 1575-77, 
1616, 1668-69, 1730, 1777 

— pictures. ir,17, 1670, 1671 
Tigranes, of Armenia, 197, 1835-70, 1843 
Tigris, river, 1424, 1632, 1633, 1667, 

2556 

Tigrish, language In Abyssinia, 2251 

Tiho, site of, 5755 

Tii, queen of Egypt ; see Tele 

Tikopia islander. 351 

Tilly, Count, 4301. 4303, 4374 

Tilsit, treaty of (1807), 4645, 4733 

Timbuktu. Sahara, 2220-28, 2221 

Time, origin of system, 2369 

Timesitheus, C. Furius, 2769 

Time-table of the nations, 74-77 

Timnis, Sudanese tribe, 346 

Timor, Malava. 927 

TimotOeus of Oaza, grammarian, 2923 

Timur (or Tamerlane), 1493-98 

— Angora victory (1402), 2984 

— Chinese administration. 776 

— Delhi captured (1398), 1223 

— portrait and pictures, 1491, 1493, 

1494, 1495, 1496, 1497 

— Siberian conquests, 630 

— tomb, 1488 

— Western Asia invaded (1380), 1972 
Tinayre, Marcella. French writer, 5386 
Ting, Scandinavian Assembly, 3557, 

3565, 3571 

Tinn6 tribes (Tinney), 321, 350, 5712 
Tiaddi, Sebastian, 3128 
Tissaphernes, revolt against Persia, 1817 


Todleben, (General, 4981, 4987 
Toghlok Timor, prince of Kasligar, 1494 
Toghril Beg, Seijuk ruler, 1953 
Togo, Admiral Count, 607 

Togoland, West Africa, 2261, 2276 
Togos, negro tribe, 326 
Tofao Valley, Canada, 6069 
Tokar, battle of (1884), 2170 
Tokimore, Hojo regent of Japan, 475 
Tokio, Japan: see Yedo 
Tokiyori, Hojo regent of Japan, 475 
Tokoly, Emerich, prince, 3130 
Tokugawa dynasty, 487-512, 564-80 
Tokugawa lyeyasu : see lyeyasii 
Tokugawa Kei-ki, shogun of Japan, 
555, 570, 5T3, 578, 581 
Toledo, alphabet of, 3992 
Toledo, Council of (633). 4108 
Toledo, Moorish struggles v ith Chris- 
tians, 3980-84. 3988. 3993 
Tolentino. treaty of, (1797). 4682. 4684 
> Tolistoboii, Keltic tribe, 1828, 2430 
Tollan : see Tula 
Tolosa, battle of (1212), 2208 
Tolstoy, Count Leo, 5296, 5311 
Toltec Gorge, 5767 

Toltecs. 346, 5693, 5728, 5761-68, 5765 
Tomagata, legendary Chibcha king, 581 h 
j Tombos, granite quarries, Egypt, 2058 
Tomsk, 685, 697, 699 
“ Tonalamatl ” M.S., 5732 
I Tonga Archipelago, 340, 940 , 980, 

I 981-83, 

j Tongaland, north of Zululand, 340, 5516 
! Tongans, 340 

Tongas (Amatonga) : sec Tongaland 
Tonk, native state, India, 1326 
Tonkin : see Tonqiiin 
Toiiiiuin, 1388-89, 1400-15 
' — French war and accpiisition, 816, 

I 1410, 1410-15, 5226 

— people, 346, 717, 1388-89 
I Tools, 2368-69 

I Topeka constitution, IJ.S.A., 6236 
I Tuplitz, battle of (1813), 4758 

— conference at (I860), r>051 
I — contract of (1819), 4830 

I Torata, battle, 5980 
Tordesillas, treaty of (1404), 5664 
Torgan, battle of (1760), 4545 
i Torgau, league of, 4187 
Toronto, Canadian lcgi.slature meets at, 

1 6118, 6127 

I — mayoralty of Mackenzie, 6121 


Trade, American trade with Old World* 
4610 

— Anglo-German comparison, 5350 

— British Empire, 5465-72 

— development, 193-201. 4625-34 

— European conditions (16th century), 

4175 

— maps of world’s commerce, 28, 29 

— maritime commerce, 4609-20 

— mediaeval, 4053-87, 6388-90 

— national relations dependent on, 31 

— primitive barter, plate facing 360 

— race movements affected by, 24-26 

— restrictions which hindered, 6388-90 

— Western commerce, 4585, 4060-65 

— see also countries, companies, etc. 
Trade, Board of, powers in labour dis- 
putes, 6252 

Trades Unions, 6249-53, 5267, 5272, 5378 
Tradition, continuity in development of 
civilisation, 2357-58 
Trafalgar, battle of (1805), 4728, 4735, 
4737, 4774, 5527, .5955 
Trafalgar Square, London. 5282 
Trajan, emperor, 2748-52, 2750 

— Christian persecutions, 2861 

— Dacian cami)!Ugn, 2750, 3449 

— forum built by, 2750, 2751 

— Parthian wars, 1874, 2752 

— Slavs preserve memor.v, 3070 
Trajan, Arch of. Benventum, 2752- 
Tranquillus, Suetonius, 2746 
Transalpine Gaul, extent, 2430-32 
Transandine Tunnel, 53 
Transcaspian Railway. 1522, 1545 
Transcaspian Territory. 1539, 1541 
Transoxania, 1953. 1966, 1987 
Transport, development of means of, 

190, 194, 195 

Transportation of convicts : see con- 
victs 

Trans-Siberian Railway. 685-707, 692, 
693, 694, 695 
Transubstantiation, 3721 
Transvaal, 2328-44, 2344 

— B()(!r conquest Irom Matabclcs, 5514 

— Boor Rejuiblic founded, 2318 

— British annexation (1877), 2328, 

5512, 5516-17 

— British wars, 2333, 2335-42, 5509- 

18, 6272 

— constitution and government, 2344, 

5567, 5648 

— dchmccs, 5593 


Titian, painter (1477-1576). 4122, 4126 
Titanns, Macedonia : see Maes 
Titicaca, 5834, 5837, 5838-71 
Ti Ping, Chinese emperor (1278), 772 
Tippn Sabib, British struggle Avith, 
1263-73, 1269, 1272, 1274, 5499 
Tirab, king of Darfu (1752-85), 2242 
Tirah campaign (1895-98). 5502 
Tirhakah, king of Egvpt : see Taharka 
Tiridates 1. (Arsaces II.). king of Parthia 
(248-214 B.C.), 1868-69 
Tiridates II., king of Parthia. 1871 
Tiridates, Parthian prince, 1874 
Timovo, Bulgaria, 3035, 3045 
Tirqovo, Synod of (1211). 3043 
Tiryns, Greece, 2461. 2465 
Tisqnesusa, Chibcha king, 5822-24 
Titus, arch of, 2740 

Titus, emperor of Rome (40-81), 1864, 
2739, 2741, 2741 
Tlu, Egyptian kiny, 2016 
Tivoli, Hadrian’s villa. 2754 
Tisocic, Aztec king, 5798 
Tja, king of Egypt, 2017, 2032 
Tiebo, king of Egypt : see Tachos 
Tjeser, king of Egypt, 2032, 2033 
Tlaloc, Aztec god, 5746, 6776-77 
Tlas, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
^ateluloo, Mexican state, 5796-97 
Tlazatlao, Chlchimec state, 6782 
Tlazoala, 5730, 5760, 5800, 5898 
To ba, Chinese tribe, 1467 
Toba, emperor of China. 471, 763 
Tobacco, trade, 4610, 6038 
Tobago. 5571, 6193, 6199 

Tobas, South American Indian race, 346 
Tobiah, the Ammonite. 1850 
Tobolsk, Siberia. 676, 685 
Tocantins, Indian tribe, 346 
Totor Hal, revenue official, 1232. 1233 
Todas, race in India, 206, 846, 1157 


I — university, 6146 

— views, 6152, 6166 

— York as nucleus of, 6109 
Torode, African tribe, 2226 
Torquemada, Thomas de, 4004 
Torres navigates Torres Strait, 414 
Torres Vedras, 4748 

Torringtou, George Byng, Viscount, 
naval engagements, 4480, 5527 
Torstenson, Lennart, 4308 
Tortona, 3945, 3972 
Tortosa, 3990, 4026, 4031, 4033, 4043 
Torture. 217, 222, 722-23, 2829 
Toscanelli. Paolo dal Pozzo, share in 
discovery of America, 5877, 5877 
Toskans, dialect, 3064 
Toski, battle of (1889), 2171 
Tosorthros, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
Tostig, rebellion, 3846, 4010 
Totems, Alaskan Indian, 211, 6273 

— American cliff dwellers, 6707 

— ancient belief In, 212-13 

— Canadian Indians, 6023 

— goat’s horn of Troglodytes, 2024 
Totila, Ostrogoth : see Badvila 
Totonacs, people, 6772-98, 5895 
Tonoonlenrs, Sudanese negroes, 346 
Toulouse, 4094, 4130, 4133 

I — university, 4131 
Toulouse, battle of (1814), 4752 
Tournaments, 4106, 4107, 4398 
Tonrnon, Cardinal de (1734), 829, 829 
Toots, battle of (732) : see Poitiers 
Tower of London, 4273 
Townsbend General. 6066-68 
Towton, battle of (1461), 3897, 3898 
Tozandrie, battle of. 3448 
Toyotomi : see Hideyoshi 
Tracey, Admiral Sir B., 573, 575 \ 

TraoUrign Movement, 4823, 4979 


— diamond fields dispute, 2326 

— educatiou, 5590 

— gold mine's, 2363 

— indtepcudcnce guaranteed, 2320 

— Jamesem Raid (1895), 2334, 5516 

— - at <4 1 1 at I Dia 

Transylvania, 2899, 3128-29 

— German settlements, 3141 

— gipsies, 3110 

— Hungarian queen’s property, 3141 

— Hungary separated from (1547), 3143 

— Kapolna league, 3143 

— Mongejl inva.siou, 3142 

— reformation, 3143 

— Turkish supremacy, 3012, 3126, 3129 

— war of indepe.cdence (1703), 3130 
Trappist monks, 5131 

Trasimene Lake, battle of (217 B.c.), 
2644, 2644 

Trausi, Thracian tribe. 2402 
Trautenau, battle of (1866), .5073, 5074 
Travendal, peace of (1700), 4500 
Travuuia (or Konavlia), province, 3076 
Tree-dwellers, 20 

Trent, Council of, 4201, 4218, 4257 
“ Trent ” incident, 6000, 6127 
Trenton, battle (1776), 6088 
Treri, ancient people, 1803 
Treves, " Holy Coat ” of, 4893 

— Porta Nigra, 2777 

— Roman emperor’s residence, 2772 
Trevisa, Venetian possessions, 3962 
Triassic geological system. 89. 90, 96 
Triballi, Servian race, 2537, 2542, 2579 
Triennial Act, of Ctiarles I., 4336 
Trier ; see Treves 

Trieste, 3026, 4824 
Trinaoria : see Sicily 
Tri’Aidad, 6199 

— British acquisition, 4771, 6192 

— defences, 6694 
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Trinidad, education, 5589 

— government and administration, 

6571, 6199 

— Indian coolies imported, 6195 

— pitch lake at La Trea, 

— races of. 5613 

Trinobantes, British tribe, 3498 
Triple Alliances (1667) 4422: (1668) 

4404; (1716)4512; (1887) 5231 
Tripoli, Turkish suzerainty, 2209, 2214 

— annexation by Italy (1912), 5374 
Trlpolis, during Crusades, 4020-43 
“ Tristan and Isolde,’’ epic, 3807 
Tristan d’Acunha. 5472, 5542 
Tritsu, Aryan tribe in India, 1163 
Trooadero, fort, storming of (1823), 4847 
Trochu, General (1815-96), 5123, 5123 
Trocmeri, Gallic tribe, 1828 

Trocmi, Keltic tribe. 2430 
Troglodytes, 2024-28, 2107 
Trois-ilets, Martinique, 0187 
Trojans : see Troy 

Tromp, Martin Harpertzoon, Dutch 
admiral (d. 1653), 4347, 4351, 4349 
Trondhjem : see Drontlieim 
Troppau, Conference of (1820), 4844 
Troubadoura, 3801, 3801, 4051 
Trousers, Saxon, 2366 
Troy, Asiatic migration of Trojans, 2400 

— civilisation, 2408 

— excavation, 178-84, 178, 179, 181, 

182, 183, 184, 2408, 2467 

— origin of Trojans, 1791 

— siege. 1792, 1794, 2467 

— see also Hi-^sarlik 
Troyes, Chevalier de, 6031 
Troyes, connril of, 3780 

Troves, treatv of (1420), 3816, 3894 
Tnikariai, 1024, 1026, 1027 
Tryphon, Diodotus, 1843 
Tsai-Tien Hwang Hsu, rmj)eror ol 
China, 812, 819, 819 
Tschernjaiev, General Michael, 1519 
Tseaou-shan, Palace of, 835 
Tseng Kwofan, Chinese viceroy, 809 
Tseng, Marquis, 812 
Tsetse fly, in Africa, 2006 
Tshi Group, Sudanese negroes, 346 
Tsin dynasty (265-317). 762 
Tsitnapishtim, Habyloni in god. 1643 
Tso Chung-tang, General, 806. 810 
Tsu Hsi, dowager em])ress of China 
801, 810, 812, 810, 850, 6357 
Tu, Mohammedan rebellion, 806 
Tuamotu Islands, 964 65 
Tuaregs, race, 2218, 2225, 2232 

— ethnology, 323, 346 

— types, 2233 

Tuchers, bankers of Nilreinberg, 4600 
Tuchi, Hun oflicinls, 1452 
Tucuman. battle (c. 1809), 5964 

— Spanish trade, 5940 
Tuduk, king of Annam, 1412-15 
Tugela, river, British retreat, 2338 
Tughlak dynasty, in Delhi, 1215, 1220 
Tuileries, Palace, Paris, 4005, 5096, 5225 
Tukulti-ashur, king of Assyria. 1655 
Tula (or Tollan), 5728, 5764-97 
Tukulti-Ninib I. of Assyria, 1572-75, 

1608, 1654-55 

Tnkulti-Niiib IL, king of Assyria, 1659 
Tulan, Maya town, 5756-58, 5768 
Tnla^oingo, Naliua city, 5779-97 
Tuleiha, Arabian leader, 1 908 
Tuli, Mongol emperor (1226), 1906 
Tullis, battle of, 1709, 1710 
Tulun. Ahmed ibn, governor, 1945, 2143 
Tumalis, Sudanese tribe, 338 
Tumvs Bykow, mammoth, 150 
Tundama, Chibchas found state, 5808 
Tundra^ Siberian plain, 695 
Tungchih, emperor, 810-12, 817 
Tung-oho, Chinese regent. 760 
Tunghu tribe, defeat bv the Huns, 1452 
Tnngri. tribe, 3433, 3438 
Tungusians, Siberian race, 346, 393, 643, 
647, 654-57. 663, 004 
Tunis, 1944, 2208, 2209, 2213, 3005 

— British relations with, 5605 

— French protectorate, 2213, 5226 

— pirates, 5509 

— Pisan expedition against, 4011 
Tuuja, S. America, 5806-24, 6968 
Tanjer, Arab tribe in Africa 2239-41 
Tupak Yupankh Inca king, 5827-72 
Tupi tribeSt S. America, 5679-89, 5930 


Tupi-Guarani tribes, 346 
Tupinambas, Indian tribe, 346 
Tapper, Sir Charles, 6128, 6126, 6057 
Tupu, Samoan title, 975 
Turanians, 265, 346, 1879 
Turbo, Marcius, Homan general, 2753 
Turcoing, battle of, 4671 
Turco-Tariar race : see Tart ars 
Turenne, Viscount of (d. 1675), 4160, 
4310, 4319, 4319, 4428 
Turgai, Russian province, 1539, 1541 
TurgenieiT, Russian novelist, 78 
Turgot, Baron, 4565, 4567 
Turguts : Mongol race, 332, 788 
Turin, battle of (1706), 4460 

— counts of, 3949, 3968 

— papyrus, 2030 

— peace of (1381), 3962 
Turis, Pathan tribe, 1523 
Turisha, invasiem of EgyT>t, 2116 
Turkanas, African rase, 346 
Turkestan, 1451-71, 1492, 1509-22, 1533 

— agriculture, 1543 

— drainage system, 1124 

— dynustii^s, 1498 

— (iJreek culture in, 2599 

— people of , 1127, 1515, 1407, 1510 

— Syrian inscriptions (lisintcTred, 2924 

— water-mill, 1403 

— see also Eastern and Western 

Turkestan 

Turkestan, town, 1516, 1519 
Turkey, 2898, 2977-3023, 4788, 4891, 
5196-212, 5317-26 

— Angora defeat (1402), 2984 

— area and ])opulation, 

— Army, origin of, 2978; reorganisa- 

tion (1880), 5209 

— Austria invaded (1663), 4414 

— Balkan war (1912-13), 5317 

— Balkan oppressions, 3097-3102 

— British attitude towards, 565:^ j 

— Jbilgarian supremaey, 304S 

— Byzantine relations with, 1470, 2396, 

2916, 2958 

— capitulations ” of Francis I. (1535), 
3004, 3017 

— Christian military frontier, 3015 

— constitution (1877), 5204 

— (Timean War: see Crimean War 

— culture, early sources of, 2980, 2i)98, 

3006 

— franchise granted, 0380 

— Fnmch dispute (1901), 5220-27 

— German intiuence, 5210 

— government 

— Holv League against (1495), 3000 

— Holy Roman Empire wars, 3657 

— Holy Sepulchre, policy re, 5005-9 

— Hungarian wars, 3120-21, 3130, 3227 

— industry and commerce 

— literature, 2908, 3006, 5200 

— maps, 3082 

— Maximilian l/s scheme, 3001 

— Mehemet All’s campaigns against 

(1832-39), 2162, 4890 

— Moldavian relations, 3061 

— Mongol wars, 1493, 1496, 4059 

— North Africa ruled by, 2209 

— parliament, 5207, 5320 

— Persian relations with, 1471, 1984 

— Polish war (1672), 3278 

1 — public debt, origin of, 5011-12 

— recent history, 6370-72 

— Kussian relations with, 3357-60 

— Russian wars(1677-79), 301 7 : (1711 ), 

3333; (1769), 3359; (1853-56). see 
Crimean War; (1877), 5171, 5204 

— Skanderbeg’s struggle against, 3007 

— succession rules established, 2979 

— Transylvania wars, 3143 

— TTigurian alliance against China, 1471 

— Venetian Avars, 2998, 3019 

— Wallacliian relations, 3053 

— weights and measures 

— women’s emancipation movement, 

5201 ! 

— Young Turk revolution (1908), 5198, 

5202, 5322 j 

Turkey Company : see Levant Company | 
Turkey in Asia 

— types of peoples, 1974 

— s^^e also Asia Minor, Syria, etc. 
Turkheim, battle (1675), 4429 
Turki : see Turks 

Turkinskt Siberian hot spring, 698 


Turk Islands^570, 6176 
Turkoman’s wells, battle of, 2148 
Turks, Asia Minor conquests, 1971-72 

— character, 1978, 2977, 3012 

— Crusades, see Crusades 

— empire in Central Asia, 1469-70 

— European civilisation affected by, 

2396 

— Mongol empire’s struggle with, 1497 

— origin and distribution, 346-47, 

1127, 1468, 1538, 1972, 2977 

— rise of power (1250), 69 

— Russian conquest, 1521 

— Seljuk empire, 347, 1953-65 

— Western Asiatic supremacy, 1975-81 

— Yakuts compared with, 392 
Turner, Sir George, plate facing 1083 
Turusha (or Tyrrhenes), tribe of Asia 

Minor, 347, 1793, 2423 
Turuspa : see I’uspa 
Turvasa, Aryan tribe in India, 1163 
j Tusayan, Indian cities, 5709-11, 6014 
i Tusayas, Pueblo Indian tribe, 340-42 
Tuscany, 3950-2, 3958, 4842, 4i)3] - 32, 
5025-30 

Tuscarora tribe, 347, 5702 
Tusculum, 2626, 3050 
Tusculum, counts of, 3;bS2 
Tushilange, negro tribe, 322, 347 
Tushis, Cau(‘asiaii race, 324 
Tushratta, king of the Mitani, 274, 
1645, 1719, 2078, 2089 
Tutelos, Indian tribe, 344 
Tutu, Osai, king of Ashanti (1719), 2260 
Tutuila, Samoan island, 979 
Tutul Xius, Maya tribe, 5750-55 
Tver, civil war (1304), 3312 
Tvrtko, ban of Bosnia (1376), 3096 
Twain, Mark, 0274 
Tycoon : see Taikun 
Tyler, John, 6226, plate facing 6255 
Tylos, island, 1422, 251)2 
Tyndale, William, 4241, 4241 
Tyndall, scientist, 103 
Typhtocasiron, mins, 3106 
Typos, edict of the (648), 2918 
Tyr, Norsi^ god, 3534 
Tyra Danmarksbod, Danish (jueon, 3557 
Tyranny, form of Greek moriarc‘hy 
2378 2494 

Tyras, Gr«;ek colony, 2446 
Tyre, 1571, 1737, 1743-53, 1670-84 

— Alexa ider besieges, 1749, 2552-54 

— Alexander’s festival, 2555 

— Crusades, period of, 4026-56 

— kings, list from Tyrian arclii ves, 1744 

— mini? of ancient city, 1741 

— trade. 2925, 2972 
Tyrgils Knutsson, Marsk, 3574 
Tyrol, 4 745, 4927-32 

— people, 347 

— Roman buried treasure, 2770 
Tyrone, Hugh O’Neill, earl of, 4308 
Tyrrell. Father, 5393 

Tyrrhenes, ancient tribe, 347, 1793, 2423 
Tyrteeus, Spartan poet, 2490, 2494 
Tzendal, Maya civilisation, 5756 
Tzin dynasty, China, 411 
Tzu Hsi, dowager empress of China : 
see Tsu Hsi ^ 

Tzutuhil, Maya state, 5756-60 

U 

Uashasha, tribe of Asia Minor, 1793 
Uazet, Egyx)tian goddess, 242 
Ubbe, Danish chief (9th century), 3554 
Ubi, Teutonic tribe, 3430 
Ucles, Moorish victory (1138), 3989 
Uddaka Ramaputta, Brahman, 1186 
Udgahi, Order of Brahman priests, 1212 
Uenephes, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
Uganda, history, 2299-2302 

— administration. 5566 

— British expansion, 2302, 5629 

— British expedition (1899), 5522-23 

— Daudi Chwa. king of, 2301 

— future discussed. 5647 

— religious persecutions, 2302 

— self-government policy adopted, 5049 
Ugolino, Cardinal : see Gregory IX* 
Ugrians, habitat. 390 

— industrial development, 650 

— Russian rule (1465), 651 

— Siberian wanderings, 648-51 

— tribes belonging to stock, 347, 8033 
Uigurians, account of, 1468 
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Uigurians, alphabet, 2924 

— Mongol wars, 7t57, 1471, 1482 

— Turkish relations with, 1499, 1471 
Uitlanders, in Transvaal, 233:"> 

Uizaaas, king of Abyssinia, 2252 
Uji, chief, Japan, 465, 467 

UJi Tea Gfardens, Kioto, 550 
Ujiji* slave raids, 2296 
Ukin-zir (Chinzer), of babylon, 1616 
Ukraine, 675, 3263, 3326, 3351 
Ulam-Buriash of Elam, 1604, 1702 
Xnm, 2750, 4728, 3071 
Ulm, public peace of (1331), 3663 
Ulmeos : * see Olinecs 
Ulpian, Roman jurist, 2767 
Ulrica Eleanora, of Sweden 4580 
Ulrich ol Rosenberg, (6. 1440), 3173 
Ulrich, duke of Wurteunberg, 4216 
Ulster, colonisation, 4329 

— Home Rule objections, 5349 

— massacre of Protestants (1641), 4341 

— O^Neill family, 4367 

Ultra montanists in Switzerland, 4902 
XHu Mongol, Siberian empire*, 1515 
Ulundi, battle (1879), 2288, 2327 
Umbadara, of Elam (d. 743 n.c.), 1706 
Umbquas, Indian tribe, 321 
Umbrians, tribe of Italy, 347, 2414 
Umhlakaze, Katfir prophet, 2322 
Umma : see (dsb-khu 
Ummanatdash, : see Khuiubakhaldash 
Ummanigash : see Khumbanigash 
Ummanish, king of Lusa : see Martia 
Umman-manda hordes, 1595, 1801 
Uroman-menanu, of Elam, 1619, 1707 
Umsilikagi tribe, 5514 
Unam Sanctam, papal bull (1302), 3743 
Unemployment, Jbsmarek’s attempt to 
solve problem, 5273 

— Owen on the duty of the state, 5245 

— result of modern conditions, 5244, 

5254 

— street singers, 5254 

— United States, 6262 
Uniformity, Act of (1662), 4421 

— (1599) provisions of, 4266 
Union, Act of (1707), 441)1 

— (1801), 4774 

United Empire Loyalists (U.E.L.),6108-9, 
6116-^22, 6144-56 
United Irishmen, 4773 
United Kingdom, 

— area and population, 373 

— customs and excise, 

— finance, 

— fisheries, 

— govenirnent, 5429 

— imports and exports, 

— industries, 

— nationalities, 5423 

— for history, see England, Scotland, 

Ireland, and Wales 
United Provinces, India, 1353 
United States of America, history, 6201- 
75 

— aborigines: see American Indians 

— agriculture, 6319 

— Anti-Trust l,»aw, 6275 

— AKhburt.on treaty (1842), 6127 

- — Atlantic Ocean, struggle for supre- 
macy, 5668 

• — biidh-rat^e, decline of, 6303 

— boundaries defined (1783), 6101 

— boundary disputes among states 

(1777), 6203 

— Canadian relations : see Canada 

— cattle-raising industry, 6319 

— child labour, 6297-99, 6294 

— cities, views, 6277-86 

— civil War (1861-05), 4998-5002, 

6127-29, 6239-55 

— Congress, first congress, 6201-08 
House of Representatives, 6261 

— — representation of states, 6201-16, 

6256, 6318-19 

— constitution established, 6205-7 

— dates of chief liistoric events, 6316-17 
• — declaration of independence, 6084 

— education, 6314 

— finance, Cleveland’s administration 

6260 

Hamilton’s measures, 6207-8 

— — panic during Van Buren’s presi- 

dency, 6223 

— — revenue (1806), 6214; (1907), 

- 


United States of Amerioa. fisheries, 6319 

— French relations with, 6208-9, 6094 

— government of present day, 6318 

— home ide^ils, 6306-7 

— immigration 5069, 6287-93, 6308, 

6318; Chinese excluded, 62 

Ellis Island scenes, 6289, 6291 

political views of aliens, 6231- 32 

— Indian reservations, 6318 

— Indian wars, 6212 

— map, 6061 

— Mexican war (1847), 6000, 6228 

— mint, Philadelphia, 6*256’ 

— National Bank, 6207, 6218-21, 6226 

— national charaeteristl(*s, 6295-6301 

— navy, Amoy visit, 6357 
Australian visit, 6359 

(dvil War engagements, 0248-50, 

6244, 6245, 6248, 6249 

Japanese visit, 6355 

Pacific scpiadron, 6268 

— negroes, census statistics. 6318 

evolution of, 6298, 63(n 

Normal Institute, 6304 

problem of future, 5612-13 

riglits after (’ivil War, 6255 

shivery: sec* Slaver v beJow 

voting powers, 6205-6 

— newspaj)ers and magazines, 6300- 2, 

6314 

— North-west frontit*r dispute with 

(ireat Britain, 6227-29 

— oldest house in the Stat(*s, 6219 

— pan-American inoveni(*nt, 5981, 

6266-69 

— physical fcatur(‘S of ]h*ot) 1(‘ intlu- 

enced by environni(*nt, 22 23, 23 

— politics compared, 1092 

— ])opuiatioii, 6287-93, 6;i08, 6.318 

— I>ostal and telegraph rates, 6319 

— president, 6206. 6381 

— railways, 6226, 6250, 6292, 6233 

— ricli men, 631 1-14 

— Secessionists : see Civil War above' 

— slavery, abolition movement, 6206, 

6216, 6223-54 
auction, 6222 

(Orn promise of 1850, 6230-31, 6237 

education of slaves forbiddc'ii, 

2814 

fr<*edom proclaimed (1862), 6251 

Fugitive Slave Law, 6224, 6230 

“ (lag Laws,” 6224 

legal status, 6215. 622.3-24 

lilantation home life, 6301 

— — soil deteriorates by slave labour, 

2835 

Wilmot proviso, 6229 

— social conditions and social future, 

Wells’s article, 6287, 6314 

— socialist movement, 6305-10 

— southern confederacy seheino, 6235 

— Spanish war in Cuba : see Cuba 

— Stamp Tax (1765), 4548 

— states, number of increases (1818), 

6214; list of (1909), 6318 

— statistics and general information, 

6318-1 J 

— territorial expansion, 6226 

— trade, Briti>h and Frencli inter- 

ference, 6210-17 

free, supported by soutliern 

states, 6217-21 

protective tariffs, 6203, 6217, 

6257-69 

reciprocity treaty with Canada, 

6144 

Spanish Mississippi trade, 6209 

statistics, 6319 

Washington’s policy, 6204-8 

— tradition, Wells’s article, 6295-6304 

— treasury established, 6221 

— universities and colleges, 6314, 6310, 

6313, 6315 : see also names of 
universities 

— War of 1812, 4775,0107-14, 6212-13, 1 

6220 

— War of Independence (1775-83), 

4165, 4547-52, 4567, 4638, 5489, 
5527, 6071-6106, 6212 

— weights and measures, 6319 
Universities^ mission, 5642 
Unki, Hittite state : see Amqi 
Unman^Manda, tribes, 1595, 1801 
Unoi, identification with Huns, 1451 
Unqi : see Amq 
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I Unruh, Hans Victor von, 4961 
I Unyamwesi, Miramlxi’s empire, 2298 
Unyoro, of Uganda, 5522 
Unyoro, native kingdom, 2300, 2302 
Upanishads, 1180, 1212 
Upasakas, 1194 
Uposadha days, 1188 
Upper Burma : see Bunna 
Upper Canada, province created (1791), 
6109-10 

— union with Lower Canada (1810), 

6116-17 

— see also Canada 

Upsala, early importance, 3571 

— royal barrows at Old Upsala, 3573 

— university, 4382 

Upsala, decree of (1573), 4378 
Upstallsboom, Frisian assembly, 3479 
Ur of the Chaldees (Inukayyar), 1591, 
1591, 1606, 1611, 1630, 1639-40 
Ur dynasty, 1596, 170() 

Uraja, chief of the Ostrogoths, 3459 
Ural-Altaic, races and languages, 347, 
(U8, 1128, 5554 
Ural Mountains, 638 
Urartu, 1666, 1670, 1673, 1722, 1787 
Urban IL, pope, 2959, 3385, 3728, 3769, 
3778, .3942, 4010*- 15. 4013 
Urban IH., j)op(‘, 4034 
Urban IV., pope, 3395 
Urban V., pope, 827, 3627, 4314-15 
Urban VI., pope ( Bartohunmeo Prig- 
mini), 340(>, 3629, 3407 
Urbino, Montr<*tt‘Itri niU*, 3958, 3968 
Ur-Engur, king of Ur, 261, 1576 
Urenlil, tablet, 262, 266 
Urf, Mohamm(*dan dcH’rces, 2979 
Urga, Mongolia, Buddhism in, 1510 
Urhya, ('onfucian dictionary, 730 
Uri, 370 

Uriu, Vice-Admiral, 607 
Urkium, priest -king of Elam, 1701 
Urlumma, i>atesi of Oisb-khu, 159:i 
Urnina, king of Lagasli, 263, 1595 
Uros (or Bela Uros), Zuanp, 3089 
Uros IL, Si'rvian rul(*r : see Stefilien IV, 
Urraca, king of (^astile (1109-26), 3991 
Urtaki, king of Elam (e. 676 n.c.), 1679, 
1684, 1708, 1709 

Uruguay, republic establisbod, 5963 

— revolutions of 19t!i e(‘ntury, 5963- 

86 : see also Montevideo 

— statistics, 

Uruk : see Ere eh 

Uruk, in South Babylonia : sec Warka 
Urumush : see Alu-usharshid 
IJruts, Mongol tribe, 344 
Urville, Admiral Dumont d\ Antarctic 
expedition (1837), 6345, 6346, 6351 
Usambara, native state, Africa, 2298 
Usaphais, of Egypt, 2031, 2032 
Usbegs : see Lzbegs 
Usertsen I. : see Senusret 
Usk, j)ate8i of (»isli-khu, 1503 
Ushant, battle (1780), 4567 
Ushant, battle (1794), 5527, 4571, 4671 
Ushu, ancient town, Syria, 1747 
Usipetes, tribe, 3438 
Uskokes, fugitives in Austria, 3015 
Usoga, native state, East Africa, 2301 
Usumacinta, Maya rivilisatioii, 5732-47 
Usun, nomad tribe, 1454, 1557 
Utahs, North American tribe, 344 
Utica, North Africa, 2191, 2373 
Utilitarianism, movement, 4820 
Utopia, Plato’s ideal, 2520 
Utraquists, Hussite sect, 3643, 3753 
Utrecht, view, 5359 
Utrecht, peace of (1474), 4087 
Utrecht, treaty of (1713), 4162, 4464, 
4480, 5944, 6021, 0055, 6056, 6060, 
6177, 6188 

Utrecht, Walloon T^nion of (1579), 4261 
Utuki, sun-god of Bippar, 266 
Uturgurs, Hunnish tribe, 3032 
Uxii, tribe of Persia, 2556 
Uxmal, Maya ruins, 5741-52, 5752, 
5753, 5755 

Uzbeg, Tartar khan, 1492, 3312 
UzbegS, 347, 1127, 1236, 1515, 1538 
Uzun l^san* Persian ruler, 1975, 2908 

V 

Vaalpeas, African race, 347 
Vac ^r Vao Nigne), 1413-15 
Valsyas, Indian caste, 1173, 1176, 1178 
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Vairadhara, Buddhist divinity, 1208 
Vaiabhi, Jain council of, 1198, 1204 
Valdivia, Pedro de (1544), 5913 
Valencia, Ramon Maria Nawae?: : see 

Valencia, 8984-88, 3991-99 
Valens, Roman emperor (364-378), 
2781, 2786, 2889, 3450 
Valens, Fabius, Roman soldier, 2726 
Valentin, prefect, 5127 
Valentlnian I., Roman emperor (363), 
2785, 2786 

Valentlnian II., Roman emperor (375), 
2785, 2786 

Valentlnian III., Roman emperor (423), 
2790, 2792, 3030 

Valerian, Roman emperor (253-260), 
1876, 1877, 2770, 2874 
Valerian Way, 2634 
Valetta, 3006, 5564, 5604, 5606 
— British naval battle, 5527 
Valhalla, in Rorse mytholoi?y, 3534 
Valiahd : see Ahmed Mirza 
Valid6 moBQue, Stamboul, 3015 
Valkyries, 3531, 3534 
Valla, Laorentins (d. 1457), 3758, 3978, 
4126 

Valladolid, Mexico, revolution, 5960 
“ Valley of the Kings’ Tombs,” 2044 
Valmey, battle of (1791), 4664 
Valparaiso, naval battle (1851), 5946 
Valois kings in France, 3809-33 
Van, Armenia, 1788, 3025 
Van, lake, 259, 1786 
Van Buren, Martin, president of U.S.A., 
6221-25, plate lacing 6255 
Vancouver, Captain George (1792), 5456 
Vancouver, B.C., 5453, 5456, 6143, 

6167, 

Vandals, African people, 347, 2201-4, 
2388, 2790, 3452, 3458, 3511 
— Hun alliance, 3029 

— origin and early history, 3428. 

3429 

— racial character, 347 

— Spain invaded, 76, 347, 2388, 3509 
Van Diemen’s Land : see Tasmania 

y an Dyck, painter, 78 
an Eyck, Hubert, 4135-36 
Van Eyck, Jan, 43.5-6, 4 134 
Vangiones, tierman tribe, 3435 
Van Ransselaer, General Stephen (1765- 
1839), 6112, 6111 
Vanth, goddess, 2420 
Vao Migne : see Vac Nigne 
Varagians, driven from Russia, 3296 
Varanes I. (Bahram), of Persia. 1877 
Varanger Guard, Harald Hardraada as 
captain, 4010 

Varani family, Camcrino ruled by, 3958 
Variation, law of, 6412-13, 6423 
Varinja, Scandinavian settlers in 
Euroi>e : see Warager 
Varna, battle of (1444), 2987. 3121, 3227 
Varna, siege of (1828), 4858, 4857 
Varro, C. Terentius, consul, 2646-47 
Varro, M. Terentius, 2692 
Varus, P. Quinctilius, 2696, 3443 
Vasco da Gama, Portuguese navigator, 
1107, 1416, 1427, 1427, 3411, 

4007-8 

Vasile, Lupu, voivode of Moldavia 
(1634-53), 3063, 3063 
Vasili) !., Russian ruler (1389-1425), 
3309, 3313 

Vasilil n., Russian ruler (1425-62), 
3313, 3309 

Vasili) in., Ivanovitch, Russian ruler, 
(1505-33), 3309, 3317 
Vasili) IV., Schu)ski), or Chonishi), tsar 
of Russia (1606), 3324, 3314 
Vassal, in feudal system, 4099- 4120 
Vasvar, peace of (1664), 4415 
Vatican Conncil (1869-70), 5104 
Vattezbat, Tamil alphabet. 1183 
VandeviUe, in poetry, 3552 
Vandois : see Waldenses 
Vandrenil, Marqnesb de, 6058-68 
Vanz, Pierre de : see Wald us, Petrus 
Veda (or Bednr), type, 1157 
Vedanta philosophy : see Vedas 
Vedas, Indian sacred writings, 1155, 
1160, 1180—81, 1212 
Veddhas, people, 347, 1370, 5551 
Vefasade, Mohammedan sage, 2999 
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Vegetarianism, in British dominions, 
6549 

Vehmic tribunals, 3664 
Veil, Etruscan town, 2619-20, 2623 
Veis (Vey), Sudanese race, 847 
Velasquez, Diego, 5891-98 
Velasquez, Spanish painter, 4324 
Velbuzd, battle of (1330), 3047, 3092 
Velid I., Omayyad caliph, 1924-25, 
2926, 1927 

Velid n., Omayyad caliph (743-744), 
1928 

Vellore, mutiny (1806), 5500 
Venables, General (1655), 5454 
Vendee, La, war (179.3-95), 4664, 4671 
VendOme, Duke of, 4463 
Veneti, ancient tribe, 2414-15, 3009 
Venetia, Austrian negotiations, 5070 
Venetians : see Venice 
Veneto-DIyrian civilisation, 294 
Venezuela, 5957-94, 

— boundary dispute with Great Britain 
5994, 6271 

— German pioneer colonists, 5917 

— natives, 347, 5683 

— views, 5959 

Venice, Austrian wars (1848-49, 18. '>9), 
4925-32, 5025-30 

— Byzantine relations with, 2396, 2948, 
2958-70 

— Gharles of Anjou’s alliance with 
(1281), 397.5 

— “ Closing of the Grand Council ” 
(1300), 3415-16 

— Constantinople defended (1453), 2991 

— ('roatiaiLS conquered (1000), 3083 

— doge at a council of war, 3415 
— Genoese war with, in Holy Land 

(1257), 4042, 4045 
— Grand (Council Hall. 3958, 3959 
— Hungarian struggles with, 3083, 3120 

— independence established. 3936-37 
— League of Cambray against. 3689 

— Louis XII. of France’s struggle with, 
3833 

— maritime explorations, 5661 

— Maximilian’s alliance and war with, 

3678, 3686 

— medireval scenes, 3962, 3968, 3969 

— Naples’ league witln 3977 j 

— Napoleonic war, 4682 i 

— Persian ambassadors to, 4055 

— Renais.sance period, 395.3-74 I 

— rise of power in 10th and 11th 

centuries, 3940 

— ships of war, 3012, 3377 

— siege (1848-49), 4783, 4930 

— trade. 4054-60. 4586 

— Turkish relations with, 2988, 2994, 

2998. 3019 

— views, 3420, 3960, 3961 
Venice, treaty of (1177), 3606, 3944 
Venus, planet, 97 

Venus of Milo, 289 

Vera Cruz, Drake and Hawkins fight 
Spaniards, 6948 

— foundation by Cortes, 5894 

— French, English, and Spanisli troops 

occupy, 6000 * 

— U.8. campaign, 6000, 6228 
I Veragua, discovery of gold, 5891 
' Verapaz, Maya state, 5758 

Vercingetorix, rising. 2668, 2669 
Verdun, treaty of (843), 3496, 3581. 
3935 

Vergennes, Count, 4565, 6093 
“ Verbansung,” boycott by Hansa 
towns, 4074 

Verkhoyansk, Siberia, 389, 691, 696 
Verlaine, Paul, French writer, 5383 
Verona federation (1164), 3945 
Veronese, Paul (d. 1588), 4123, 4126 
Verrooehio, Andrea del, 3963, 4129 
Versailles, Compact of (1756), 4541 
Versailles Palace, 4434, 4441 
Versailles, peace of (1783), 4165, 4552. 

4508, 5490, 6101, 6209 
Versailles, treaty of (1871), 5143, 5149 
Verns, Lnoius, emperor, 2758, 2758 
Vesali, Buddhist council, 1190 
Vespasian, Roman emperor (70 a.d,), 
2137, 2720, 2725, 2728, 2737-40 
Vespucci, Amerigo, 5889, 5892 
Vestini, tribe, 2414, 2634 
Vesnvias, battle of (563), 3460, 3461 


Vaj-Vin 

Vetrano, proclaimed emperor, 2784 
Vettisfos, waterfall, Norway, 3535 
Vey, Sudanese race, 347 
Vicenza, 3956. 3972 
Viceroy of India, powers and duties of, 
5560-62 

Vicksburg, siege (1862-63), 6244, 6250 
Vico, Italian cities ruled by, 3958 
Victor, Roman bishop (180-192), 2867 
Victor II., pope, 3725 
Victor in,, pope, 40ll 
Victor Amadeus II., duke of Savoy, 
4i40^ 4445 

Victor Emmanuel I., king of Sardinia 
4842, 4845 

Victor Emmanuel H. of Italy, Austrian 
wars, 4929, 4932, 4998 

— Garibaldi meets, 5029 

— Mazzini’s negotiations witli, 5039 
I — Naples campaign (1860-61), 5049 

' — papal troops defeated (1860), 5046 

— portrait, 5020 

— Sardinian throne ascended (1849) 

4783. 4932 

— united Italy under. 73 

Victor Emmanuel III., king of Italy 
(1900), 5231, 5231, 5375 
Victoria, Australia, 1071-85 
—-government and administration, 
1071, 5570 

— immigration in early times, 1058 

— Legislative ,\s,setnniy, 

— local go\crmi)cii1. .5576 

— population, 1088 

— views, 105t9 

— wages boards, 1097 

Victoria, British Columbia, 5537, 6152, 


Zambesi river, 2004, 


Victoria Palls. 

2331. 5635 
Victoria, Empress Frederic of Germany, 

5213. 4996 

Victoria, Queen and Empress, death and 
funeral (4 901), 5184. 5192 

— Diamond Jubilee procession, 5180, 

5181 

Emiiress of India, proclamation, 

I 1334. 1337. 5172 

— jubilee (1887), 5176, 5177 

— pictures of scene,s in life of, 4789, 

I 4812, 4813, 4814, 4815, 4816, 4817, 

I 4819, 4821, 4978, 4983, 4992, 4993, 

I 4994, 4098. 4999 

\ — portraits, 4796, 4982, 5179, 5182 

— Prince Consort witli, 4976 

[ Victoria Lanu. oi'MK(iy vi.son. 6348 
■ — See also Antarctic 
Victory Point, cairn to Franklin, 6340 
i Vienna, city bank founded (1706), 4634 
1 — French occupation (1805), 4728 
I — revolution (1848), 4916-24, 4933-40 
I 4960 

— Turkish sieges (1528 and 1683), 3004, 

3018, 4215, 4435 
I — university founded, 4131 

— views, 4524, 4531, 5286, 5333 
Vienna, battle of (1683). 3279, 4435 
Vienna, concordat of (1448), 3647 
Vienna, congress of (1815), 4763. 4790 
Vienna, treaties of (1276), 3157 ; (1515) 

3242; (1606) 3127; (1809) 4746 
(1864) 4786, 5154 

Vienna Neusladt, battle of (1246), 3118 
Viiaya, ancient king in S. India, 1183 
“ Vigil, The,” to face 3761 
Viguez, Cleto G., 6009 
Vikings : sec Northmen 
Vilagos, surrender of (c. 1848), 5005 
Villafranca. peace of (1869), 5030 
Villalar, battle of (1521), 4227 
Villa Viciosa, battle of (1710), 4462, 4463 
Villegaignon, Brazilian colonisation 
scheme, 5931, 6015 

Villeins, in feudal system, 3891, 4110-14 
VilRle, Count, 4846, 4859, 4861 
Villeneuve. Admiral, 4726, 4728, 5527 
Villiers de I’Isle Adam, Philip, 4214 
Vim^a Sah Temple, 1197 
Vimila Dbamma Surya I., king of 
Ceylon (1592-1620), 1383 
Vincent, General, 6113 
Vincent de Paul (1576-1660), 4204 
Vinci, Leonardo da, 4129, 4133 
Vincke, leader in Prussian Chamber 
(1859), 4919-20, 6052 
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Vindelioi, Keltic race, 2432 
Vindex, C. Julius, revolt, 2724 
Vinegar Hill, battle of (1798), 4773 
Vinius, T., favourite of Galba, 2725 
Vinlaud, Viking settlement, 6011, 6324 

— see also N ova Scotia 

Virgil, Roman poet, 2682, 2692, 2094 
Virgilius, bishop of Salzburg (Tlo-S.')), 
conversion of the Slavs, 3078 
Virginia, U,S.A,, Rritish colony founded 
by Raleigh, 6018, 6037-44 

— British legislation opposed (1774), 

6078 

— Gilbert’s e.vpedition (1578), 5446 

— Indian risings, 6039 

— views, 0043 

Virgin Islands, 6199 
Visconti family in Milan, 3968 
Visconti. Bernabo, 3969 
Visconti, Filippo Maria (1412-47), 3974 
Visconti, Gabriele (d. 1408 ), 3974 
Visconti, Giammaria (d. 1412), 3974 
Visconti, Giovanni Galeazzo de (b, 1351), 
3969-78, 39T4 

Visconti, Matteo (d. 1322), 3974 
Vishnu, god, 3171. 1172, 1206-9, 1390 
Vishnuwardhana. Indian king, 1205 
Visigoths: see Goths 
Visivamitra, Indian king, 1167 
Vistaspa, king in Iranian Icgcuid, 1810 
Vitalian, rival of Justinian 1., 2907 
Vitalien brothers, pirates, 3711, 408l 
Vitellius, emperor, 2726, 2723, 2727 
Vittore, hoiiseliold spirit, .306,') 

Vittoria, battle ol (1813), 4752, 4719 
4701 

Vizir of the Caliphs, office. 1934 
Vlachs : see Uoiimanians 
Vlad II. (l)eakul), voivode of Walla- 
chia (1430-46), 3054 
Vlad IV.. voivode of Wallachia (1455 
or 1456-62), 3055, 3003 
Vlad V., voivode of Wallachia (1481-96), 
3055 

Vladice, voivode of Wallachia : se(> 
VI ad lit 

Vladimir, Russia, 3302, 3304, :’,3o5 
Vladimir, Khan, Bulgarian ruler (835), 
3036 

Vladimir, Khan, Bulgarian ruler (888- 
!)3), 3037 

Vladimir of Kief, “ Chiliast ” doctrine 
supported, 3940 

Vladimir, Russian ruler (977-1015), 
3291, 32H0 

Vladimir Monomach, Russian ruler 
(1114-25), 3299-300, 3297 
Vladimirko, Russian piiiice, 3301 
Vladislav : see Ladislaus 
Vladivostock, 414, 682, 090 
Vladut, or Vladice, voivode of Walla- 
ohia (1510-12), 3055 
Vodka, consumption in Russia, 5312 
Vogue, M. de, k’rench writer, 5384 
Voguls (V5)gule8), race, 347, 644 
Voivode, gipsy chief, 3105 
Volsci. tribe of Italy, 2414, 2624 
Volsinii, Italy, 2420, 2622 
Voltaire, 3349, 4573, 4008 
Volternum : see Capua 
Volterra, Etruscan sepulchres, 2420 
— federation with Tuscan towns, 
3950 

Vorskla, battle of (1399). 3229 
Vossem, convention of (1673), 4428 
Votan, Ma.va gtal, 5744 
“ Voyageurs ” of Canada, 6055 
Vsevolod, Russian leader (1078-93), 
3286 

Vsevolod II„ Russian ruler (1138), 3287 
Vsevolod, grand duke of Vladimir 
(1175), 3304 

Vuaregga (Vuarua, Vuarunga, Vua- 
vinza), negro tribe, 347 
Vttlcanius, Bonaventura, 3104 
Vuloi : Isis grotto, 2420 
Vultures, stele of, 1593, 1693 

W 

Waoe, Robert, 3806 

Wachaga, race, 347 

Wadai, state, Sudan, 2237, 2238 

Wadai, group of tribes, 347 

Wadebagga, African tribe, 2298, 2299 

Wade, ^neral, 6113 

Wadi Maghara, 2035 


Wadstrdm, Carl Bernhard (1764-99), 
2276 

Waganda, race, 347 

Wages, Australian dispute, 6358-61 

— law of, 6397-98 

— statistics. 6396-98 

Wages boards, in Australia. 1097 
Wagogo, African tribe, 347, 2298 
Wagram, battle of (1809), 4744 
Wahabis, Mohammedan sect, 1323, 1981 
Wahehe, African people, :M8, 22l»0 
Wa-Huma race, Africa, 347, 2299 
Waiau, river, 984 

Waimar (the Great), prince of Salerno 
(fl. 1017), 3552 

Waimar family of Salerno, 3940 
Waitakerei Falls. N.Z., 984 
Waitangi. treaty of, with Maoris. 992 
Wajiji, tribe. 347 
Wakefield, Edward Gibbon. 1067 
Wake Island, t\S. annexation. 6272 
Wakidi, native race. Africa. 2301 
Wakka, legendary tribe of Ceylon, 1366 
Wakwafl, people. N.E. Africa. 2269 
Walarchapat. village, Armenia : see 
iOtchmiadsin 

Walcheren Expedition (1809), 4744 
Waldeck, George Frederick, Count of, 
4411, 4411 

Waldeck. George William of, 4432 
Waldeck. Leo. 4 !) 6 i 
Waldemar. of Brandenburg, 3625 
Waldemar I., the Great, king of Den- 
mark (1157-82), 3558 
Waldemar II., king of Denmark (1202- 
41), 3559 

— Baltic supremacy, 3366 

— Ksthouia coiKjucred, 3214, 3706 

— thTinan struggle with, 3703 

— and the Hanseatic League. 4075 
Waldemar III., king of Denmark, 3400, 

4075 

Waldemar IV.. Atterdag, king of Don- 
tn.ark (1340-75), 3560, 4076 78 
Waldemar, king of Sweden (1266-75), 
3573 

Waldemar, Swedish duke (d. 1317), 
revolt against King Birger. 3574 
Waldenses (Vaudois), 348, 3772-74, 

3781, 3800. 5374 

Waldersee, Field-Marshal von, 5507, 
6275 

Waldstein : see Wallenstein 
Waldus, Petrus, heretical teacliing, 373] 
Wales, Prince of (1909) : see George, 
prince of Wales 

Wales, history. 3877-78, 3888 -89 

— Kelts in, 2425 

Walflsh Bay, 6369-70 
Walker, David, Arctic explorer, 07120 
Walker, Sir Hovenden, 6035 
Walker, William, 6266 
Wallaby hunting, 1017 
Wallace, Alfred Russel, 5004 
Wallace, Sir William, 3879, 3913, 3914- 
15, 3914, 3915 
Wallachia, 2899. 3051-58 

— autonomy (1856), 5011 

— Cura chosen as prince (1859), 5020. 

5030 

— gipsy migration to, 3107 

— literature (17th century), 3057 

— Turkish conquest (1462), 2996 
Wallachia Minor : see Moldavia 
Wallenstein, Albert, duke of Kriedland, 

4155, 4303, 4304, 4305, 4380 
Wallia, leader of the Goths, 3510 
Wallis. Count Joseph (1811), 4826 | 

Walloons, people, 348, 3582 
Walmiki, epic, 1367 
Walpole, Robert, earl of Or ford (1676- 
1745), 4502. 4509, 4512, 6072 
Walpole, Spencer, on child labour, 6.393 
Walsingham, Sir Francis, 4265, 4268 
Walter de Brienne, duke of Athens 
(1342), 3965-67, 3971 
Walter, Hubert; minister of Richard I., 
3868, 3906 

“ Waltbi^us,” poem, 3725 
Waltbeof, conspiracy against William 
the Conqueror, 3857 
Walther von der Vogelweide, 3608 
Wandewosh, battle of (1760), 1257 
Wandorobbo, people, 2270 
Wanege, African tribe, 2290 
Wanga, king of Ceylon, 1368 
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Wanen, lake dwellinffB of, 159 
Wangenheim, Wtirtemberg minister 
(1823), 4838 

Wang Mang, Chinese emperor, 758 
Wang-wen-kao, early Chinese poet, 720 
Wan-li* Cliinevse Ming emneror, 778 
Wanyambo, country, E, Africa, 2300 
Wanyamwesi, African people 348, 953, 
2207, 2208 

Wanyoro (Banyoro), people, 348, 5522 
Wapisiana, tribe, 321 
Wapokomov race, 348 
War, Ainphictyonic League regulations, 
2488 

— develops class differentiation, 218 

— industrial result of abolition, 8402 <3 

— intlnencei on national physujue, 2805 

— methods altered by Eini>erur Maxi- 

milian. 4174 

Warager( Viiringjar, Varinja, Varunger), 
early Scandinavian settlers, 3428, 
3530 

Warbeck, Perkin, 3001-2, 3932 
WarburtoD, Egerton, 1070 
Ward, Sir Joseph, <>30l~82 
Wareni (W’ereni, Varini), people, 3476 
Wargaon, batth^ (1770), 5400 
Warham, Thomas, nrchhishoj) of ('an- 
terbiiry ( 1450- 1,532), 4238, 
Warjager : set* W’ariigta* 

Warka (Cruk). in South Bat)yIonia, 
1887, 1630 40 

— see also ICri'ch 

Warna, v>attle of (1444), 3657 
Warna, Aryan name for caste, 1 174 
Warrangur Fort, // /.i 
Warraus, rae(‘. 348 
Warren, Sir Charles, 5516. 2340 
Warren, Commodore, 6057 
Warsaw, i^^lan(i, 4874, 52<S7, 3239, 

3237, 4875 

Warsaw, liattle of (l(h56), ’1384, 43u0 
Warships, pictures, 793 
Wars of the Roses, 3805 3010, 3396' 
Warua, Jhintn ra(*i‘, 348 
Waruanda, tribe, 347 
Warundi, trilx , 347 
Warwick, tin* kiim-inaker, 3808 
Warwick, Edward of, executed by 
Henry VIE, 3002 
Wasabha, king of (’ey Ion, 1375 
Wasagara, Bantu ja^ople, 348 
Washington, Booker T., 627 /, 6200 
Washington, George, 6062 03, 6077, 
6082 - 61 (n, 6110 

— Philadeli>hia (kingress (1774), 6078 

— portraits, 6633, 6693, 6233 

— t)re8ideney, 6201-8 

— seene^s in lite of, 6636, 66.92, 6693, 

6262, 6266 

Washington, U.S.A., Britisli destroy 
(1814), 6113 -14, 6212 

— Civil War oj)erations : see U.B.A, 

Civil War 

— views, 6276. 6277, 6273 

— Wells's critieism of, 6300-10 
Wasmann, Father, 6408 
Wasodhara, wife of Buddha, 1186 
Wasoga, native ra(‘e, Africa, 2301 
Wassandani, African tribe, 2280 
Waswahili : see Swahilis 
Watatum, people, 2260 
Wataveita, Bantu race, 348 

Watch, Babylonian origin, 1583, 1637 

Wat-Ching, pagoda, 1404 

Water, agency in making new land, S5 

— and life on earth, 95 

^ proportion to land, 95, 333 

— as temperature equaliser, 95 
Waterboer, Griqua chief, 2284 
Waterford, siege of, 3032 

Waterloo, battle of (1815), 470,5, 4767 
Water-mill* underground, in Russian 
Turkestan, 1403 

Watling Island* West Indies, 5884 
Watson* English admiral, 1258 
Watt* James* 4554, 45S0 
Wattha* Ghimani* king of Ceylon (109 
B.C.), 1372, 1374 

Watussi* people of Uganda, 2300 
Watutu* Zulu people, 2297 
Watwa (Batwa), African race, 322, 2280 
WaTerley Hovels* 4820 
Wawitn* African people, 2302 
Wayao» African tribe, 2290 
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Wariri, tribe, 1623, 6502 
Wealth, Inheritance of, Saleeby’s article, 
. 6427 

** Wealth against Commonwealth,’' 

6303-4 

Weaving, American Indian, 1H5 

— in Neolithic times, 165, 166 

— origin and early use, 100 
Webb, General, 6062 

Webb, Sidney, on sweated trades, 6896 
Webb, Mrs. Sidney, 6258 
Webster, Daniel, 6280 
Weddell, James, 6346, 6Z51 
Wedgwood, Josiah (1730-95), 4629, 4(iZ3 
Wedge-writing : see Cuneiform 
Wedmore, treaty of (878), 8885 
Wehlan, treaty of (1657), 8278, 4391 
Wei, Chinese kingdom and dynasty, 
761, 763, 764 

Weiblingen ; see Ghibeline 
Weidah, district, West Africa, 2263 
Weights and measures, Canada, 6175 

— Central America, 6010 

— metric system, 5399 

— South American system, 5995 

— uniform system for liritish Empire 

advocated, 5654, 5655 

— United States of America, 6819 
Wei-hai-wei, territory, (diina, 5566, 

6588, 820, 5507, 55H2 
Weil, town, Germany, 3664 
Weimar, diet of (1862), 5060 
Weinsberg, town, 4186 
Weissenburg, battle of (1870), 5107 
Weitling. Wilhelm (1808-71), 5268 
Welcker, Karl Theodor, 4879, 4879, 
4922-28, 4964 
Welden, General von. 4929 
Well, duke of Bavaria (11. 1075), 8594 
Welhaven, Norwegian poet, 5160 
Welle group, of negro races, 848 
Wellesley, Sir Arthur : see Wellington, 
dTike of 

Wellesley, Richard Colley, mar<iuess of 
(Lord Mornlngton), 1207, 1271, 

1272, 5499 

Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, duke of, 
4764, 4981 

— entrencliment a;t Torres Vedras, 4784 

— France invaded (1818), 4759 

— funeral, 4980, 4981 

— Indian campaigns, 1274, 5499 

— opposition to lleform Bill, 4806 

■ — in Peninsular War, 4646, 4748, 4745, 
4748, 4749, 4752 

— Waterloo campaign, 4766 
Wellington, New Zealand, 989, 990 
Wellman, Walter, GM4 

Wells, H. G., “ Social Conditions in the 
United States,” 6287-6814 
Welsers, family of bankers, 4600 
Welsh (Cymry), 348 
Welsh language, origin of, 8498 
Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia (d. 935), 
3148, 3149 

Wenceslaus king of Bohemia (1230- 
1253), 3155 

Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia and 
Poland (1283-1305), 3118, 3157, 
3202 

Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia and 
Hungary (d. 1306), 3119, 3157 
Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia (1378- 
1419) ; see Wenceslaus, Holy 
Roman Emperor 

Wenceslaus, king of Bohemia (c. 1431), 
3753 

Wenceslaus, Holy Roman emperor 
(1378-1400), 3163. 3629 

— election (1376), 3628 

— reign in Bohemia (1378-1419), 3162 

— Visconti buys title from, 3972 
Wends, people, bishoprics founded 

amongst, 3695 

— chiefs betrayed by Margrave Gero 

(939), 3697 

— Danish campaign against, 3558 

— ethnology, 348 

— German name for the Slavs, 3069 

— German wars with, 3695 

Wen Ti, early Chinese emperor, 756 

Wentworth, Thomas, earl ol Strafford : 

see Strafford 

Wentworth, William C., 1047 
Wencel : see Wenceslaus 
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Werder, German general (1870), 5136, 
6138, 5149 

Wereia, peace of (1790), 4582 
Wergeland, Norwegian poet, 5160 
Werth, John von, 4309 
Wertheim, battle of (1866), 5079 
Wessel, Joh. Herman, 4577 
Wessenberg, Johann Philip, 4882, 
4934 - 39 . 4962 

Wessex, ancient kingdom, Britain. 3378, 
3507, 3554 

West Africa, British expansion in, and 
its effects, 2272, 5627 

— British forces, 6594 

— British Gambia Trading Company 

(1618), 5450 

— Dutch colonies, 2271 

— primitive system of landing, 5627 

— slave-trade, 5474, 5627 
Westcar papyrus, legends in, 2036 
Westerlings, 4076, 4086-87 
Western Australia. 1068-66 

— colonisation, 1049, 1064 

— convict settlements. 1064. 5481 

— government and administration, 

1074, 5578 

— scenes, 1065 

Western Australian Association, 

founded in 1885, 1063 
Western Caliphate : see Omavyad 
Western Europe : see under Europe 
Western Turkestan, history, 1515 et seq. 

— Tekke Turkomans of, 1516 
West Goths : see Goths 

West India Company, Dutch trading 
company (1621), 2272, .5950 
West India Company, French trading 
company (1664-74), 4624, 6024-26 
Wesf India Docks, dock labourers at. 
5254 

West Indies, agricultural development, 
6192 -98 

— Britisii, 5450, 5618, 5631, 5648, 

6182, 6188. 6217 

— Danish, 6170 

— Dutch. 6182 

— early history : see Antilles 

— French, 6176, 6182, 6198-95 

— history of colonies, 6179-6200 

— piracy. 6188 

— slavery, 4807, 6186-95, 6392-93 

— Spanish. 5919, 5939, 6179 

— trade. 6190-98 

— United States possessions : see Porto 

Rico 

Westminster, peace of (1674). 4428, 6053 
Westminster, treaty of (1756), 4541 
Westphalia, 4788 

Westphalia, peace of (1648), 4078, 4155, 
4209, 4811, 4882, 4309 
West Saxon kingdom, Britain, 3504 
Wettin Family, 8618 
Wexford, massacre of (1649), 4350 
Weyprecht, Franz Josef Land dis- 
covered (1873), 6341 
Wbalata : see Biru 
Whale fisheries, 6471, 6333, 6345 
Whangaws Bay, Chatliam Islands, 0540 
Whately, Grenville’s secretary, 6077 
Whig Party, 4471, 4509 
Whig Party, in United States, 6221-34 
Whitby, Caedmon Cross at, 3506 
Whitby, Synod of (654), 3505 
White, Sir George, 2337, 2339 
White Huns (Hephtalitae), 1204, 1460, 
1879 

White Lily Society, 788 
Whitelook, General, 5492, 5956 
“ White Mountain,” battle (1620), 
4301 

White Plains, battle (1776), 6087 
White races, growing preponderance in 
population, 41 

— map of geographical expansion, 361 
White Ram, tribe : see Ak Koinlo 
White Terror, revolution, 4839 
Whitgift, John, archbishop of Canter- 
bury (1583-1604), 4267, 4269 

Wichmann, archbishop of Magdeburg 
(1152-92), 3698 
Wide-awakes : see Hattar 
Wido n. of Spoleto and Camerino, 3762, 
3936-37 


Wa— WU 

Widoni family* of Tuscany, 3949 
Widukind. Saxon duke (fl. 785), 3482. 
3484, 3557 

Wied, Prince William Henry ol, Mpret 
of Albania, 5325, 5328 
Wielpolski, Marquess, 5030-32 
Wiesbaden Tariff Conference (1851)* 
4973 

Wiesloch, battle of (1622), 4302 
Wijaya I., traditional king of Ceylon, 
1368, 1369 

Wikrama Raja Singha, of Kandy, de- 
position by British, 1385, 1386 
Wilhelmina, queen of Holland (1890), 
5234, 5235 

Wilhelmshaven* arsenal and harbour 
constructed, 4973 
Wilkes, Charles, 6345, 6351 
Wilkes. John (d. 1797), 4548, 4549 
Wilkes Land, discovery (1837), 6345 
Wilkie, Sir David, R.A., ethnological 
types by, 313-20 
Wilkinson, General, 6113-14 
Wilkinson, Sir Gardner, 1556, 1557 
Willa, Italian queen, 3939 
Willcocks, General Sir James, 6364 
Williman, Dr. Claudio, iiUM) 

William, Prince Henry : see WieO 
William, of Champlitte, prince of Achiea 
(c. 1210), 2396, 2970 
William, ol the Iron Arm, count of 
Apulia (1038), 3380 
William, diike of Austria (1384), 3221 
William, duke of Brunswick (1830), 
4878 

William I. the Conqueror, king of Eng- 
land, 3842, 3857, 3857 

— coronation, 3842, 3846 

— crown promised to by Edward the 

Confessor, 3846 

— death and burial, 3858, 3859 

— descrii)tion by a contemporary, 3848 

— feudal system under, 4119 

— Scottish wars, 3911-12 

William II, Rufus, king of England, 
3800, 3860, 3861, 3912 
William III., king of England, 4426, 
4442, 4885 

— American colonies under, 6046-55 

— great alliance of (1701), 4452 

— in the Netherlands, 4160, 4426 

— plans against Louis XIV., 4440 

— quarrels with parliament, 4479 

— tnroiie offered to, 4476 

William IV., king of England, 4800, 
4811, 4807, 4808 

William of Holland, German king (1247- 
66), 3615 

William I., German emperor (1871-88), 
5051-62, 5052, 5069-91, 5124, 5125, 
5142, 5143 

— army reforms, 5052 

— Austrian war (1866), 5070. 5078 

— Baden revolt suppressed, 4965 

— character of, 5213 

— coronation at Konigsberg, 5053 

— departure for the front (1870), 5128 

— estrangement from son (1863), 5059 

— imperial title adopted, 5145, 5146 

— at Koniggratz (1866), 6078 

— military preparations (1870), 5103 

— Prussian revolt against (1848), 4784 

— refusal to attend conference of Ger- 

man princes (1863), 5062 

— Schleswig-Holstein mission to Russia 

4966 

— and Sedan, 5122 

— Spanish policy (1870), 6100, 5102 

— triumphal entry into Berlin, 5150 
William II., German emperor (1888), 

5213-21, 5215 

— as art critic, 5353 

— navy created, 5344 

— pan-German aims, 5349 

— personal characteristics, 5353, 5355 

— reviewing Prussian officers, 5338 

— Russian tsar meets (1909), 6370 

— social policy, 6274 

— Yellow Peril '' picture, 604 
William* landgrave of Hesse (1632), in 

Thirty Years War, 4307 
William I., elector of Hesse Cassel (d. 
1821), 4833, 4833 

William n., elector of Hesse Cassel* 
4834, 4878 
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William III. (the Pious), count of Hol- 
land (1304-37), 3422 
WiUiam L, king of Holland (1813-40), 
4872, 4873 

WilUam III., king of Holland (d. 1890), 
5234 

William, duke of Juliers (fl. 1543), 4218 
William, grand duke of Luxemburg 
(1909); 5362 

William, of Nangis (d. c. 1300), Frencli 
historian, 3808 

William, duke of Nassau (1814), 4835 
* William, of Nogaret, 3782 -87 
William ol Occam : see Occam 
William (the Silent), luince of Orange 
(d. 1584), 4153, 4257. 4259 
William IL, prince of Orang(‘ (d. 1650) 
4418, 4420 

William IX., count of Poiti(Ts or 
Poitou (d. 1127), 3801, 4051 
William, archbishop of Riga, 3247 
William the Lion, king of Scotland 
(1165-1214), 3913, 38(Ui 
William of Tripolis, on Crusades, 4047 
William II. of Villehardouii, 2<97l 
William I., king of Wurteinberg (1816), 
4834 

William II. , king of Wtirtcniberg (1891), 
5219 

William Clito. count of Flanders (d. 
1127) 3862 

William Imbert, 3784 
Williams, Roger, 004(’> 

William Slavata, count of Clilum and 
Koschumherg, 4298 
Wiiliamstown, Victoria, 1058 
Willibrord, Anglo-Saxon missionary to 
Friesland (7th ctuitury), 3>523 
Willich, Pnissiun leader, 4 924 
Willigis, archbishop of Mainz, 3588 
Willisen, Wilhelm von, 4945 
Willoughb.v, Sir Hugh, Arctic expedi- 
tion (1553), 1112, 6017, 6320 
WilloughW of Parham, Lord, gove rnor 
of Barbados (1652), 6186, 6199 
Wills, William John, loro 
Wilmot, Sir Eardley, 1056 
Wilmot Proviso, U.S.A., 6229 
Wilna, 3224, 3218, 3216, 3217 
Wilson, Captain Allan, 5513, 5515 
Wilson, Woodrow, Presdt., U.S.A., 0272, 
6273, 0275, 6276 
Wimpfen, battle of (1622), 4302 
Wimpffen, Baron, 5121 
Winburg. South Afri(^a, 2318 
Winchelsey, Archbishop. 3876-77 
Winchester, General, 6113 
Windisch-Graetz, Prince Alfred (1787- 
1862), 4935-41, 4946-47, 4960, 

5029 

Wind Mountain, Canada, 0129 
Windthorst, Ludwig (1812- 91), 5214 
Windward Islands, 

— education, 5589 

— government, 5571, 6199 

— history, 6192-95 

— prodimts, 

Winfrid, Anglo-Saxon missionary : see 
Boniface, St. 

Wingate, Sir Francis, Sudan under, 2172 
Wingate, Sir Reginald, 2171, 5522-24 
Wingfield, Sir C., Indian otticial, 1326 
Wingless Victory, Greek temple of, 286 
Winnebagos, tribe, 344 
Winnipeg, town, Canada, foundation 
and growth, 6130-34 

— seized by rebels, 4130 

— views, 0152, 6170, 0171 

Winslow, John, Colonel (1702-74), in 
Nova Scotia, 6060 

Winter. Dutch admiral : see Be Winter 
Wireless telegraphy, 5526 
Wisby, town, Sweden, 3366, 4067, 3573, 
4076 

— see also Gotland 

Wisniovieoki, Jeremias, Polish voivode, 
3269 

Wissmann, Captain, 2230 
Witchcralt, 3192, 2287 
Witichis, king of the Ostrogoths in 
Italy (6th century), 3441, 3459 
Witiaa, Gothic king (701-10), 3513 
Witold, prince of Lithuania (d. 1430), 
4082, 3230, 3229, 3225 


I Witte, Count, 5296 
I Wittelsbach family, 3624, 3669 
I Wittenborg, John, 4077 
Wittstock, battle of (1636), 4309 
Wiadislaus: sec Ladislaus 
Wo, old Cliiuese name for Japan, 462 
Wochuas : sec Achuas 
Wolfe, Archdeacon, 824 
i Wolfe, General James (1727-59), 452o, 

' 6053-68, 0065. 6063 

Wolfe’s Cove, 6068, 6l06 
Wolff, Sir Henry Drummond, 1989 
Wolfgang, William, of Neuburg, 4296 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, poems, 3807 
Wollemborg. Signor, 5373 
Wolofs, Siulauese m'groi s, 348 
Wolseley, Garnet. Viscount, 2261, 5518, 
5520, 5524, 6130 

Wolsey, Thomas, Cardinal (c. 1471- 
1530), 4231, 4236 

— scenes in life of, to face p. 4231, 

4236, 4237 

Woman’s suffrage, in Australia, 1078, 
r):.78, 6360 

— Cnited States, 6262 

Women, of ancient Egypt, position, 
2024 

— in Babylonia, status, 1600 

— Babylonian marriage market, 2819 

— factory legishtioii : see Factories 

— the first agriculturists, 187 

— in India, position, 1210 

— Mohamm(‘dan, 1906 

— in Roman civilisation, status, 2384 

— ruler of Luuda kingdom, 2305 

— s(‘clusion in Jiussia al)«>)istied by 

Rtder t be (Beat, 3340 

— ill I nited States, position, 6306-11 
Wonders of the ancient world, the S3ven, 

225, 226-32 
Wood, Captain, 63:i3 
Woodville family, 3900 
Woolcombers’ revolt, 3967 
Worcester, battle of (1651), 4351, 4365 
Wordingbord, ja'ace of (143 5), 4087 
Wordsworth, William, ixad, 4819, 4S22 
World, Babylonian (U)n(H'ption, 1637 

— Chaldioan conception, 1637 

— contraction with civilisation, 48 

— creation : s(H‘ Cnaition 

— end of the world articles, 6413-38 

— ethnological map, 361 

— geological and human periods, 90 

— maps, early, 8,50,51 

— maps showing British Empire, 5462- 

\ 63 

— modern projections, 52 

— proportions of land and water, 383 
World’s history, introductory articles, 

7-224, map facing p. 281 
Worms, city, Germany, 3453, 3593 
Worms, Concordat of (1122), 3390, 3598, 
3728, 3944 

Worms, Diet of (1076), 3388, 3594 

— (1495), Public Peace Edict, 3664 

— U521), Martin Luther before, 4184 
Worms, Privilege of (1231), 3612 
Woronzov-Dashkov, Princess Catharine 

Romanovna, 3349, 3352 
Worth, battle of (1870), 5109, 5111 
Wrangel, Charles Gustavus, Swedish 
commander, 4310, 4383 
Wrangel, General Friedrich von (1848), 
4944-45, 4961 

Wrangel, General Waldemar, 4495 
Wrangell, fort, Alaska, views, 0273 
Wratislav n., king of Bohemia (1061- 
92), 3151 

Wrestlers, of the Stone Age, 3499 

Wrison, Sir H., 6399 

Writing, acquisition of art, 203-04 

— antiquity of, 1556, 1583, 1630 

— of Central Asia, 1480 

— development in Ancient Egypt, 2019, 

2027 

— phonetic, 203 

— syllabic, 203, 204 

— see also Hieroglyphics 

Wu, early Cliinese kingdom ana 
dynasty, 761 

Wu^Hou, empress of China, facing 
748, 766, 766 

Wu-hwan, Tungusian tribe, 657 
Wu-ku, governor of Hohsi, 1467 
WuUenweW, JUrgen (d. 1537), 4188 
Wulwas, tribCp 335 
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Wiirmser, Austrian general, 4681 
Wdrtemberg, army, reformed on Pnil- 
aian model (c. 1867), 5088 

— constitution (1819), 4834 

— constitution of 1848 annulled, 4972 

— (ierinin federation, 4959-74, 6088, 

5142 

— modern history, 5219 

— revolutionary movement (1848), 

4922-24 

Wu San-kuei, Chinese hero, 784 
Wu Ti. Chinese emperor (140-87 B.C.), 
756-58 

— and (Jreek civilisation, 2599 

— Hun war, 1454, 1462 

— palace of, 759 

Wu Ti, Chinese emperor (502-49), of 
Liang dynasty, 742- 43, 764 
Wu Ti, CfiiiH'si* emp(‘r()r (558 a.d.), of 
Chen dynasty, 743 
Wu-tsung, Cliincsf* emp( ror, 743 
Wu Wang, Ciiiucse ruler, 750, 1451 
Wyatt, Sir Thomas. 4247 
Wycliffe, John, 3750, 3750, 3890-92. 
3639, 3751 

Wylich, of Wiiimmtlial, 4388 
Wyllie, Sir W. H. Curzon, 1362 

X 

Xaintrailles, French ca]daiii, 3810 
Xiltocan, history ot, 5782-85 
Xanten, peace ot (1614), 4296 
Xanthochroi, 348 
Xanthus, Lycian tomb, 1801 
Xantippus ((Raadv gi'inu-al), 2637 
Xavier. St. Francis : Francis Xavier 

Xenophanes. philosopluT, 2496 
Xeres de la Frontera, battk*, 3514 
Xerxes I., kiiigot INtsIu (485-65 B.(\), 
78, 1812, 1813. 2178, 2501) 

Xerxes II., king of ivrsi i, isi7 
Xibalbay, 5733, 5735, 5770 
Xicalancs, 5779-97 
X\eng-Mai, Further India, 1402 
Ximenez, Cardinal, 2209, 4226 
Xingu, (’aril) trilx^s on, 5(kS7 88 
Xmns, battle (1818), 4947 
Xochicalco. 5730, 5773-78, 5775 
Xochitiuetzal, Aztec godiii^ss, 3778 
Xoites, dynasty ot Egyi)t, 2050 
Xoloth. king, 5780 
Xosas (Amaxosa), tribes, 348 

Y 

Yahuar Huacac, reign, 5848-55 
Yahve (Jaliv(^> or Jehovah), 1764, 1781 
Yahya. the Barmecide, 1937 
Yajur Vedas, sacred book, 1212 
Yak Caravan, 195 
Yakub Bey. soldier, 1512, 1546 
Yakub ibn Laith. 1945, 1950 
Yakub Khan, amir of Afghanistan, 1332, 
1336, 1386, 1528, 5172, 5502, 1524 
Yakuts, Turkish tribe, 348, 39o, 392, 
636, 043, 644, 052. 053, 054, 089 
Yakutsk, 677, 691, m\ 

Yalu, Aryan tribe in India, 1103 
Yalu, river, 874, 879, 882 
Yamagata, Field^Marshal Prince, 599 
Yamamoto, Admiral Count, 007 
Yamashiro, Japan, 461 
Yamato I>ak<^, prince, 416^ 402, 464 
Yamato-lware-Biko : see Kama- Ya- 
mato 

Yamato Settlements, Japan, 458, 462 
Yanangyet, oil-wells, Burma, 5584 
Yandako, peace of (1826), 1397 
Yangchou, mission station burnt, 809 

Yangtse Kiang River. 24, 718, 718, 1387 
Yangtse ports opened, 799 
Yankees, 348 

Yanut- Ammon, king of Egypt, 1682 
Yao, Chinese ruler (2256 B.C.), 749 
Yaos, Indo-Chinese people, 348 
Yarimuta, Delta region of Nile, 2023 
Yarkand. 1442, 1463, 1512 
Yaroslav, Prince, daughter married to 
Harald Hardraada, 4010 
Yarn, Assyrian name for Nile, 2023 
Yasalalaka Tista, of Ceylon, 1375 
Tasodharma, Gupta king (c. 530), 1204 
Yassak, fur tax, 678 
Tasntoki, Hojo regent of Japan, 475 
Tathrib : see Medina 
Tatung, conference (1902), 1360 
Yanri, Hausa state, 2224 
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Taya, or Plade, Turkish soldiers, 2978 
Te^Ugar (Yadgar), prince, 652 
Yedioas, Sudanese tribe. 334 
Yedo (oldTokio), 581, 592 

— iyemitsu's improvements, 503 

— scenes, 490, 494, 497, 608, 667 

— triples, 616, 620 

— views of city, 425. 427, 446, 480-87, 

504, 510, 519, 684, 697 
Yedo Bay, 612, 638 
Yeh, viceroy, 799, 799, 5506 
Yeh-hona-la, of Ciiina, 819 
Yeliu Chutsai : see Hi Cluitsai 
Yellow Peril, 004, 1117-19 
Yellow River (Hoang-ho), 715, 848, 719 
Yellowstone Park, 0269 
Yelu Apaochi (c. 907), 658 
Yemama, Arabia, 1886, 1608 
Yemen, Arabia, Jewish kings, 1889 

— Persian interference (575), 1881 

— recent history, 6366 

— revolt against the first caliph, 1908 
Yemenites, Druse sect, 1980 
Yenadies, Indian race, 1167 
Yenissei, river, 694 

Yenisseian languages, 641 
Yen King, capital of ^s'u-chi, 1482 
Yen Tsung, Chinese traveller : see 
Hi lien Tsa ng 

Yen Yen, Tartar race, 1467-69 
Yeor, Israelite name for Nile, 2()2:*» 
Yermak, (V)ssack chief, 652, 002, G7() 
Yesdigerd I., Persian ruler, 1878 
Yesdigerd II., Persian ruler, 1879 
Yesdigerd III., Persian ruler, 1882, 1012 
Yevanna, 1792 

Yezid, Omayvad caliph (680), 1920 
Yezid I., son of Mohallah, 1925-26 
Yezid II., Omayyad caliph, 1926 
Yezid III., Omayyad caliph (744), 1928 
Yezo, Japan, 418, 429, 432 
Yi. Ta-jo, Korean emperor, 863 
Yi-tsung, Chinese emperor, 743 
Ynglingl, kings, Sweden, 3571 
Yngve-Frey, 3536 

Yo Fei, Chinese liero, plate facing 7 48 
Yokohama, Japan, 424, 420 
Yokosuka, Japan, 419 
Yola, Hausa slate, 2228 
Yolande of Brienne, 3394 
Yomuds, Turkish tribe. 347 
Yong-i Yi, Korean prince, 885 
Yopaa (or Mitla), ruins, 5770, 5776 
Yorck, General, 4756 
Yorinaga, leader of Miiiamoto, 171 
Yoritomo, shogun, 471, 474, 476 
York, Frederick Augustus, duke of, 
(1763-1827), 4694 | 

York, Richard, duke of (father of Ed- 
ward IV.), 3895 -96, 3932 
York, Richard, duke of (son of Ed- 
ward IV.), 3900, 3901. 3902 
York, Canada, 6109-13, 6121 : see also 
Toronto 

York, England, 3554, 6401 
Yorktown, battle (1781), 4552, 4567, 
6097, 6100 

Yoruba, West Africa, 2224, 2261 
Yoruba races, 348 
Yoshihito, ^emperor of Japan, 633 
Yoshimune, Japanese shogim, 503 
Yoshinaka, Japanese shogun, 172 
Yoshitoki, Hojo regent of Japan, 475 
Yoshitsune, Japanese prince, 471-74 
Yoshu, Japanese landowners, 491 
Young, Sir Allen, Arctic explorer, 0326 
Young, Brigham, Mormon, 6236 
Young England party, 5258 
Young Italy League, 5035 
Young Pretender : see Charles Edward 
Young Turks, history of movement, 
5198, 5201-2, 5318, 5323 
Younghusbaud, Col. Sir F. E., Lhasa 
expedition, 1603, 1606 
Ypres, Cloth Hall, 4006 
Ypsilanti, Alexander (c. 1821), 4852 
Ypsilanti, Demetrius (c. 1821), 4854 
Yu, Chinese ruler, 749 
Yuan-ohuaug, Chinese pilgrim, 712 
Yuan dynasty (1260-1368), 774 
Yuan Shih«kai, Chinese viceroy, 846, 
850, 851, 6357 , 

Yuan Ti, Chinese emperor, 758, 762 
Yucatan, 350, 5728-58, 5893, 5902. 6266 
Yue-tebi, tribe, 1203, 1457, 1848, 1870 
— migration westward, 1452 
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Yue-tshi l see also Indo-Scythians 
Yugor Strait, discovery, 6327 
Yukagbirs, Siberian race, 153, 348 
Yukon, Canada, 5631, 6175 
Yu Lang, prince, 6357 
Yumas, Central American tribe, 339 
Yumoto, lake, Japan, 426 
Yunca, language, 5871 
Yunga race : see China 
Yung“Cheng, Chinese emperor, 788 
Yung-lo, Chinese emperor, 777, 778 
Yungay, battle (1839), 5988 
Yunnan, China, 806, 814, 1414, 1487 
Yunnen tribe, 658 
Yunus Khoja, of Tashkent, 1516 
Yupanki Pachacutek : see Fachachutek 
Yuries, Asiatic tribe, 1469 
Yuruks, Turki race, 348 
Yusuf, Kaisite leader, 1935, 3979 
Yusuf, prince of Alinoravides (1086)^ 
2207, 3989 

Yusuf, son of Abd al Mnmeri, Valencia 
and Murcia comiuered (1163), 3990 
Yusuf I. of Granada (1333-54), 4ooJ 
Yusuf Bey of Kharismia, 1494 
Yusuf Pasha, TurWgjb general, 2158 
Yusuf, prince of Kashmir, 1229 
Yusufzais, AfgJbjitn^tribe, 311, 1523 
Y-yung, MarqmTseng, 812 

Z 

Zabergan, Byzantine war (558), 2911 
Zabibi, ctueen of Aribi, 1670, 1883 
Zabinas : see Alexander Zabinas 
Zabum, king of Babylon, 1599 
Zacatlan, Central America, 5782 
Zaccaria of Achaia, 2986 
Zachariah. king of Israel, 1774 
Zachi, Maya static, 5755 
Zachluima (or Lachlumia), 3076 
Zadar, Dalmatia sells to Veiiiee, 3084 
Zafir, El, <uihi)b of Egypt, 2147 
Zagan-Araptan, Kalmuck, 1503, 1510 
Zagros, moantain range, 1697 
Zahir, El, Caliph of Egypt, 2146 
Zahringen family, extinction, 3617 

— Henry IV. opj)osed, 3594, 3595 

— power in 12tli century, 3599 
Zaid, slave of Mahomet, 1900, 1912 
Zakka Khels. expedition, 5503, 6364 
Zakkara, tribe, 1793 : see also Cretans 
Zalaca, battle (1086), 2207, 3989 
Zalmoxis (or Zainolxis), god, 1791 
Zama, city of Nmnidia, 2382 

Zama, battle of (202 n.c.), 2197 
Zamama-Shumiddina, king, 1655, 1704 
Zambesi, river, 5513, 5651, 2004, 2332 
Zambos (or Sambos), 342 
Zamolxis (or Zalmoxis), god, 1791 
Zamora, eai>tiire (981), 3982 
Zanfara, Hausa state, 2221 
Zanini, Field Marshal Peter, 4934 
Zanzibar, 2295, 2349, 5566 

— Sidi Mubarak claims throne, 5522 

— slave trade, 5520-21, 2295 

— view, 2290 

Zapana of Hatun-Colla, 5857 
Zaparos, South American race, 348 
Zapotecs, 348, 57(>8-58()0, 5734 
Zappa<-Zapp, Arab cliief, 2308 
Zaque (or Hunsa), state, 5806-24 
“ Zaque,^’ Chibcha title, 5818 
Zar, “Scorpion King*' of Egypt, 
246-47, 2032 

Zara, battle of, 2964, 2965 
Zarafshau, river, 1538 
Zarathustra : see Zoroaster 
Zaru, mythological battle, 242 
Zealand, Denmark, 3557, 4375 
Zealand, Sweden : see Svealand 
Zebed, Crneco-Arabic inscription, 2926 
Zebebr Pasba, slave hunter, 2236, 2249 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, 1780, 1781 
Zefu bin Mohammed : see Zappa-Zapp 
Zeirites, African family, 2207, 3989 
Zeitun, siege of (1894), 5211 
Zelaudia, Formosa, 785 
Zelaya, Jos6 Santos, 6009 
Zemau Shah, Afghan ruler, 1272, 1524 
Zemarchus, Byzantine embassy, 2914 
Zemindars, in India, 1281, 1248 
“ Zemes,” Maya gods, 5742 
Zemzem, sacred spring, Mecca, 1894 
Zeudals, Indian race, 330 
Zeng, fortress, 3015 
Zenki : see Imed ed-din Zenkl 
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Zeno, emiieror (474-91), 2794, 3033 
Zenobia, queen, 1866, 2139, 2771, 1867 
Zenta, battle of (1697), 3020, 3100, 
3130, 4445 

Zeppelin, airships, 5346 a 

Zerubbabel, priest, (539 b.o.), 1849 iitf- 
Zer, Egyptian king. 246, 251 
Zet, Egyptian king, 250-^ 52 
Zeta (or Duklja), 3076, 3095 
Zeus, god, Aegean worship, 290 

— coin copy of statue by Bhidias, 2505 

— Olympian temple. 2474 

— Pergamus altar, 1829, 1831 

— statue, 2470 

Zhob valley, Tirah campaign, 5502 
Zia Bey, leader of Young Turks (1857), 
5200, 5205 

Zichy, Count Ferdinand, 4926 
Zieten, Eaus Joachim von, 4544, 4544 
Ziggurat, temple platform, 268 
Ziglag, in Edomite territory, 1761 
Zimarch, mission to tlie Turks, 1470 
Zimri, Elah murdered by, 1769 
2iimrida, king of Lachish, 1742 
Zimrida, king of Sidoii, 1740 
Ziagi, African people, 2285 
I Zipaquira, race, 5823 
I Zipoites, king of Bithynia, 1827 
I “ Zippa,” Chibcha title, 5806-24 
I Zippa, state : sei; Bogota 
Zips, Hungary, liistory, 3137-11 
Ziska, John, 3171, 3644, 3046 
Zittau, battle of (1757), 4543 
Ziyad, Moslem general, 1920 
Ziyan Caan, foundation, 5750 
Zobah, anei(‘nt kingdom, Syria, 1728 
Zobel, General von, 4927 
Zobiede, queen, tomb, 1930 
Zoe, Byzantine (unpress, 2954 ^ 

Zoe, nnrriage with Ivan 111., ^96 
Zola. Emile, 5383 J 

Zolkiewski, General, 3264 
Zollverein, 4973-74, 5088 
Zoogeographical, kingdoms and pro- 
vinces, 122 

Zopyrion, Macedonian general, 2573 
Zorndorf, battle of (1758), 4545 
Zoroaster (Zarathustra), 186^ 1810, 1808, 
1809 

Zoroastrians, history of origin and 
tenets, 1478-79, 1868 

— Persian types, 1873 

— priestiiood reformed under Maz- 

dak, 1879 

— Sassanids defend the faith, 1875 

— tower of the dead, 1872 
Zosimus, bishop of Rome, 2890 
Zosimus, Roman historian, 2787 
Zoskales, king of Abyssinia, 1888 
Zotuta, province, 5754 

Zotzils, Maya race, 336 
Zrinyi, Count Nicholas, death at Szige- 
toar (1566), 3006, 3007, 3126, 3127 
Zrinyi. Nikolaus (1616-64), 3130 
Zsitva Torok, peace of, 3012, 3127 
Zubeir, companion of Mahomet, 1918 
Zirufd Junge, mausoleum, 1133 
Zulftkar, Mogul general, 1240 
Zulla : see Adulis 
Zululand, 5516, 5567-68 
Zulus, British expedition against, 5521 

— ethnology. 348 

— history, 2286-91 

— Hlubi tribes revolt, 2320 

— northern conquests, 2290 

— racial struggles in S. Africa, 2287, 5630 

— warrior, 2285 

— Watuta tribes, 2297 

— wedding dance, 209 
— ‘ witch doctors, 2287 

— women, 2288, 5550 

Zulu wars (1838), 2318-19; (1879), 
2288, 2327, 5512-14 
Zumala-Carregui, Thomas^ 4900 
Zumpaucoa, state, 5783 
Zumpaugo. lakes, 6778 
Zuugariaus, 1504, 1516 
Zuhi tribes, 340-42, 5711-22 
Zupa» in Balkan peninsula, 3073 
ZupauSt Slav chieftains, 3073, 3077 
Zuravna, peace of (1676), 3017 
Zurich, 392, 4206 
Zurich, peace of (1859), 6038 
ZusmarshauBcu, battle of (1648), 4311 
Zwentibal^ king of Lotharingia, 3583 
ZwingU. IJmcb, 4189, 4206, 4206 














